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DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR AND HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1961 


Monpay, Fresruary 1, 1960. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
WITNESSES 


HON. ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, SECRETARY 
| ROBERT A. FORSYTHE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

RUFUS E. MILES, JR., DIRECTOR OF ADMINISTRATION 
‘JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. Focartry. The committee will come to order. We have 
with us this morning the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Mr. Flemming. Mr. Flemming, you have a prepared statement. 
| think it would be better for the committee for you to read it rather 
than summarize it. You may proceed. 

> Mr. Fuemmina. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I will be 
very happy to do that. Would it be satisfactory if as I go along I 
supplemented it to some extent? 

Mr. Focarry. Surely. 


| GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE SECRETARY 
| 


Mr. Ftemmine. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee 
|18 months have passed since I first assumed my duties as Secretary 
of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and almost a 
veat has gone by since I have been able to review with this committee 
‘in broad outline the programs of the Department as reflected in the 
annual budget requests. 

Before 1 proceed to discuss the 1961 budget requests, I should 
frst like to highlight some examples of significant program accom- 
plishments during the past year. It is my deeply held conviction 
hat, in most respects, the people of this country are being better 
wrved by the Federal Government in the areas of health, education, 

ind welfare than at any other time in our Nation’s history. 

Almost every program we administer has, during the past year, 
been able to make positive contributions to this overall progress. 
‘ince it would be impossible in a statement of this type to cover all 
these areas of achievement, I should like instead to discuss briefly a 
few selected examples which I believe typify the kinds of significant 
ihievements that have been made. 


(1) 
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FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 


| 


While expanding its overall efforts and resources, the Food and Dry | 
Administration has nonetheless been able to implement promptly al! 
incisively the program required by the recently enacted food additives | 
amendment, a program which has materially enhanced the ability of 
the Federal Government to protect the public’s health and welfare 
The much-needed amendment imposed a_staggering responsibility 
upon the Food and Drug Administration. _ In essence, it requires thet 
all substances added to foods be subjected to an evaluation by Food 
and Drug Administration in order to determine their safety. Whey 
we consider that over a thousand such substances are used in varying 
amounts and countless ways in practically all the processed foods we 
sat, the extent of this new responsibility becomes all too clear. It js 
indeed to the credit of the Food and Drug Administration that during 
the past year it evaluated and exempted approximately 230 chemicals 
“oenerally recognized” as safe, in order that consumers and many- 
facturers would know that no further testing of these chemicals was 
necessary, and that lists proposing exemption of approximately 169 
additional chemicals are nearing completion. : 

In addition, the Food and Drug Administration received 77 peti- 
tions for safety clearance of other additives. Of these, 36 were | 
evaluated and accepted and 41 were evaluated and found to be in. 
complete. This record in its first year of enforcing the food additives ' 
amendment is added testimony to a tradition of tireless effort in | 
protecting American consumers and industries, a tradition for which 
the Food and Drug Administration has been recognized for over half 
a century. 

I should also note that since the developments which surrounded 
the use of aminotriazole upon cranberries and the use of stilbestrol in 
poultry were so widely publicized, we prepared recently for the use of 
the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, in con- 
nection with hearings which began last week, a full background state- | 
ment on these matters. I should like to file that statement also with | 
your committee, for the record. And you can decide, Mr. Chairman 
whether you do want to include it in the record. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT 


The launching of the National Defense Education Act programs | 
has been an outstanding achievement, and the Office of Education 
staff deserves our praise for its expeditious and successful efforts in 
initiating them. The expansion of the Federal Government’s par-| 
ticipation in programs of aid to State and local school systems and 
higher educational institutions has passed a milestone with the admin- 
istration of this act. There has been an increased acceptance of the| 
fact that there is a national interest in providing improved eduea-| 
tional opportunities for our youth and in developing their talents by, 
better preparing them for the skills needed in our increasingly complex! 
society. All in all the progress made under these programs during 
the year and a half of their existence has been impressive. 
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VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION PROGRAM 


Dro) Over 80,000 individuals were rehabilitated in 1959 under the joint 
y ant | Federal-State vocational rehabilitation program. This was the largest 
ieee] number ever to be rehabilitated in any single year, and, as such, 

~| marks steady and sure progress toward our goals. This advance in 


ity Ta oa 
ik, of the numbers of disabled persons who are rehabilitated and given the 
bility chance to become self-sufficient and self-supporting has great human, 
; the social, and economic values. 
Food } Ee ent . ail a a 
When | STUDY AND CONTROL OF RADIOLOGICAL ACTIVITIES 

en | 


Tyg) uring the past year, the Department’s responsibilities in the field 


ds We} ofradiological health have been greatly augmented and strengthened. 
It is As a result of an interdepartmental study, the President, through 
uring} Executive order, expanded our responsibilities to study and control 
nicals radiological activities which have an effect upon the public health. 

1anu- | Tp addition, the establishment of the Federal Radiation Council, 
> Wis | of which I was named Chairman, affords a continuing opportunity 
y 160 for coordination of all aspects of radiological activities conducted by 


_| geveral Government agencies. It insures that the health and welfare 
intel aspects of activity in this field will continue to be a matter of high 


heb sil policy consideration. 
iw | Under the amounts budgeted for 1960, the Food and Drug Adminis- 
uulves tration and the Public Health Service have been able to conduct 
rm | certain limited radiological activities. Expansion of those activities 
vhich and initiation of new ones would be permitted under the supplemental 
half appropriations requested for 1960 and and the increases proposed for 
1961. I think I should say, Mr. Chairman at this point that the 
re provisions of the Executive order that was issued by the President 
a r were later incorporated in certain amendments to the atomic energy 
s¢ O'} legislation so that this Radiation Council is now established under a 
Con- ae ia ; ' ano sesael : RAR 
state. | law passed by the Congress and approved by the President, although 
with | initially it was established by Executive order. 
—_— SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 
Certain programs and goals of the Social Security Administration 
have been under intensive study and consideration during recent 
ams, Months. In accordance with the provisions of the 1958 Social Security 
silane Act Amendments, two advisory committees were established to review 
tg jy te Public assistance programs and the child welfare programs. 
pare | Many hours have been spent in task force projects and in deliberations 
add of these committees. The reports which have been presented to 
Imin-| COMZress contain many positive suggestions for improvements in 


f th these programs. These recommendations are currently being con- 


ducg.| Sidered by us, and we hope to be able to comment upon them in the 
he, near future. 

ts by, oo eared : ‘ 

plex | In addition to these activities, there has been extensive planning 
nelle for the White House Conference on Children and Youth which is to be 


held next month. 
Similarly, we are actively engaged in preparing for the White House 
| Conference on Aging to be held early next year. 
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GUIDELINE FOR THE 1961 BUDGET 


Turning now to the 1961 budget, it is essential that the kinds of | 
achievement which are illustrated by these examples be continued jp 


the coming years. I believe that the 1961 budget requests recom. ’ 


mended by the President for our Department will accomplish this by 
permitting significant improvements to be made in the health, edu. 
cation, and welfare of the people of the Nation so that we may build 
upon the firm basis already established. The budget plan will provide 
for those needs of our citizens which can best be met through Federal 
action. Furthermore, it will permit us to anticipate emergent and 
future needs in an orderly manner. 

As such, it is a budget deserving of your support. At this point, 
Mr. Chairman I would like to discuss with the committee the frame 
of reference within which the overall budget that is before the Congress 
was developed, because of course that frame of reference has a definite 
impact on the development of the budget for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. In connection with the preliminary 
discussions relative to the preparation of the 1961 budget the President 
made it clear at the outset that provision should not be made for new 
programs or for expansion of existing programs except those approved 
by him to meet immediate critical national needs. 

This guideline was established by the President with the end in view 
of making it possible for the Government to make a substantial pay- 
ment on the national debt. He made this very clear to us in our early 
discussion relative to the budget, and of course, he refleeted that 
philosophy in the budget message itself when he said 
Unless some amounts are applied to the reduetion of debt in prosperous periods we 
can expect an even larger public debt if future emergencies and recessions again 
produce deficits 
That is the end of the quote from his message. The President has 
made it abundantly clear in discussions with the Cabinet and also in 
public that in his judgment a failure to achieve the particular objective 
would be an act of fiscal irresponsibility, an act which would contribute, 
he believes, in the long run to the setting in motion of the acceleration 
of inflationary forces. Now I am sure that the members of this com- 
mittee recognize that once a policy decision of this nature has been 
made by the President it is a decision to which, under any concept of 
responsible Government, the entire executive branch must adhere in 
developing the various budgets which together constitute the Presi- 
dent’s budget. After all under the law it is the President’s budget. 

Now the budget for the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare was prepared of course in such a manner as to be consistent 
with the President’s basic poliev decisions. It is a budget that makes 
it possible for us to move forward in a significant manner in all of the 
program areas for which we have responsibility. We, as well as all 


— 


other representatives of the executive branch, must oppose proposals | 


to increase items in the budget. Such proposals would, if approved, 
be in conflict with the overall policy decision which has been made by 
the President and which is binding on those of us in the executive 
branch. Now I recognize that in all the areas for which we have 
responsibility additional needs can be identified but, as the President 
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stated in the message that he issued when he approved of the budget 
forg1960: 

A national budget demands hard choices, just as does a family budget. The 
recognition of a need is the beginning not the end of any budget-making process. 
That is the end of the quote from his message. 

On the other hand we are going to do our best to convince the com- 
mittee that the amounts requested are fully justified and if approved 
will enable us to move forward in a significant manner in the area of 
health, education, and welfare. In other words, it is our feeling that 
keeping in mind the overall policy decision that has been made by the 
President that it is a budget that is worthy of the support of this 


committee. 
SUMMARY OF THE 1961 BUDGET 


Now returning to my statement, in summary, the President has 
requested $3.431 billion in appropriations for the programs admin- 
istered by our Department for fiscal year 1961. This total is $1.515 
billion above 1954, the first full year of the Department’s operation, 
$176 million above 1959, and is $35 million below the amount thus far 
appropriated for 1960. However, the 1961 total will be $56 million 
below the combined total of enacted appropriations and supplemental 
appropriations already requested by the President for 1960. The 
net decrease in appropriations is composed of decreases of $148 million 
which are partially offset by increases totaling $92 million. This 
decrease is approximately a 1.6 percent reduction from the total 1960 
level, including supplemental requests, and is occasioned primarily 
by lower fund levels recommended for construction grants and for 
the program of school assistance in federally affected areas. 


DECREASES 


The principal area of decrease is that of construction grants in which 
reductions are made totaling $90 million. Though recommendations 
for these programs are 34 percent below the level of funds appropriated 
for the current year, they are over 20 percent higher than the appro- 
priations requested by the President for 1960. The amount requested 
for hospital construction will enable this program to continue to 
develop by assuring facilities for sufficient general hospital beds to 
cover population increases, losses through physical obsolescence, and 
to provide a substantial reduction in the cumulative backlog of bed 
needs. 

Funds for sewage treatment works are budgeted at the same level 
as'the President’s request last year. This request reflects the admin- 
istration’s contention that the bulk of the cost of these facilities should 
be borne by the States and local communities that need them. 

A $5 million decrease is proposed for health research facilities. 
However, I believe the administration will propose legislation author- 
izing grants to schools for training facilities. 

A decrease of $54 million in appropriations is requested for the two 
complementary programs of school construction and payments for 
maintenance and operation of schools in federally affected areas. 
These reduced estimates will enable full requirements of school dis- 
tricts to be met under the terms of legislation proposed by the ad- 
ministration which would redefine the Federal responsibility for 
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schools in these districts in a more equitable manner, so as to reflec; 
more precisely the degree of the burdens which are placed on schoo 
because of nearby Federal activity. The primary effects of theg 
legislative proposals would be to reduce substantially the rate of pay- 
ments to districts for children whose parents work on Federal prop- 
erty but live on fully taxable property, particularly the payments fo, 
children who live in a school district other than the district in whic, 
the Federal property is located. I believe that this legislation deseryes 
the support of the members of this committee for it meets in large part 
the suggestions for changes in these programs that the committee 
made in its report on the 1960 appropriation bill for our Department, 
Other significant decreases reflect the expiration of legislation 
authorizing grants to schools of public health and the reduction of 
grants for control of tuberculosis and venereal disease to the same 
levels as were requested by the President in his 1959 and 1960 budgets, 
I may say, however, that we are going to recommend renewal of 
legislation for grants to schools of public health, although we yi] 
recommend a different approach and, although in my judgment the 
expenditures will be the same as over the last 2 years; namely, $] 
million. 
UNCHANGED APPROPRIATION LEVELS 


Major programs that are continued at substantially unchanged 
appropriation levels in 1961 as compared with 1960 are: Grants to 
States for vocational education (the decrease in the traditional George- 
Barden programs being offset by an equal increase in grants for area 
vocational programs under title VIII of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act); grants to States for general public health activities; and 
two programs where, though appropriated funds remain unchanged, 
substantial program expansion and improvement are possible. These 
include the medical research programs of the National Institutes of 
Health and the direct medical care programs offered to the non-Indian 
beneficiaries of the Public Health Service. 


INCREASES 


The increases which are recommended by the President in this 
budget are found in each of the areas of health, education, and welfare 
and reflect our best judgments of the levels of resources which can be 
reasonably and appropriately utilized to meet what are essentially 
boundless human needs. These increases will make possible sig- 
nificant improvement in our efforts to serve the needs of the people 
and will provide a sound basis for programs of great immediate and 
future import. 

In short, the 1961 budget recommended for this Department is a 
positive budget, a constructive budget. 

The principal areas of appropriation increase are: 

1. Continuation of the programs to strengthen the enforcement of 
the pure food and drug laws and to expand activity in the field of 
radiological surveillance and control, + $2,732,000. 

2. Further implementation of the essential programs of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act and strengthening the services of the 
Office of Education, including cooperative research in education, 
+ $11,927,000. 
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3. Expansion of the programs for vocational rehabilitation of dis- 
abled individuals, + $4,833,000. 

4, Addition of resources for environmental health activities, includ- 
ing increased research and training in radiological health and research 
and technical assistance in air and water pollution; for the national 
health survey; and for supervisory and management services of the 
Office of the Surgeon General, + $7,154,000. 

5. Improvement of direct medical care programs administered for 
Indians and by Freedmen’s Hospital and St. Elizabeths Hospital, 
4.$2,325,000. 

§. Provision of the additional funds required for grants to States 
for assistance to needy aged, blind, and disabled persons, and to 
dependent children, +$39,500,000. 

7, Augmentation of funds provided for grants to States for maternal 
and child health and welfare purposes, + $2,000,000. 

8. Initiation of a program of research in social security to bolster 
efforts to assist individuals to achieve self-help and_ self-care, 
+$700,000. 

9. Provisions of funds related to balanced, planned program of 
direct Federal construction designed to provide needed facilities over 
a period of years, + $13,765,000. 

10. Establishment of special supplementary research and training 
programs overseas utilizing foreign currencies, -+-$4,694,000. 

11. All other budget increases, + $2,782,000. 

While we are still considering the Department’s budget from an 
overall point of view I would like to make this observation also. 
Viewed from the overall perspective of the past few years, programs 
of health, education, and welfare, it seems to me, have been recognized 
both by the executive branch and by the Congress as deserving of a 
greater proportion of and increases in the total budget than is true 
of other areas of federal activity. In 1954 the first year of the De- 
partment’s existence, the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare expenditures were $1,982 million, or 2.9 percent of the total 
Federal budget expenditures which at that time were $67,772,353. 
In 1961 the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare expend- 
itures are projected to be $3,516 million, an increase of 77 percent 
over 1954, or 4.4 percent of the total Federal budget which is $79,800 
million, rounding it out. 

Stated another way, total Federal expenditures compared with 1954 
are up 17.8 percent in this 7-year period while the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare expenditures are up 77.5 percent. 
Despite the fact that requests for new appropriations in 1961 are 
down slightly 1.6 percent, carryover funds will permit a continued 
increase in 1961 expenditures over 1960. The Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare expenditures are up $100 million in 1961 over 
1960, or 2.9 percent while total Federal expenditures are up only 1.8 
percent. 

Moving now from this overall look at the budget request, I should 
like to turn to a brief discussion of the program plans of the several 
operating agencies as they are reflected in the 1961 budget, with 
emphasis on significant changes from 1960 operations. I shall discuss 
separately on an overall basis the special foreign currency programs 
and the new legislative proposals recommended by the President for 
our Department. 
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FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION, PLUS $2,732,000 


The 1961 budget proposes a 17.6-percent increase in funds and 
18.7-percent increase in staff positions for carrying out the important 
and growing responsibilities of the Food and Drug Administration 
These increases will provide better protection to the public against 
unsafe, insanitary, and fraudulent foods, drugs, and cosmetics. — One 
index of this increased protection is reflected by the fact that the 
inspectional force positions will be increased by almost one-fifth over 
the level presently authorized—from 499 in 1960 to 593 in 1961. 

These increases are necessary to continue to safeguard the publie’s 
health and welfare by providing a needed increment of growth and 
by expansion of essential activities. 

On an overall basis the budget will support the following activities: 

First it will permit staff expansion at a rate which will keep pace 
with the growth recommended by the Citizens’ Advisory Committee. 
Each area of the administration’s activities will be strengthened in 
order to provide (1) more intensive enforcement, including such im- 
portant areas as agricultural pesticides and food additives; (2) ex- 
panded research efforts; (3) greater attention to the evaluation of 
new drugs; (4) strengthened informational and educational programs; 
and (5) improved program planning and management services. 

Second, the request will provide special staffing, not included in 
the levels set by the Citizens’ Advisory Committee, for increased 
radiological activities. The 1960 budget envisioned a stepup: in 
these activities by providing the nucleus of a special unit in Wash- 
ington equipped to deal with these problems. This, together with 
the requested supplemental of $332,000 to provide special equipment 
for selected district offices, will establish a firm basis for expanded 
field monitoring and sample analysis activities in 1961. 

Third, funds requested will allow continuation of the program of 
replacement and modernization of scientific equipment and con- 
tinuation of the plan to modernize existing district offices which are 
below the standard of the Detroit prototype. This program will be 
extended to four new districts in 1961. Those districts are Boston, 
Cincinnati, Kansas City, and Minneapolis. 

Last, but of very great importance, are the funds included in the 
budget recommended by the President for the General Services 
Administration, which will provide $23.8 million for a new Washing- 
ton laboratory-office building for the Food and Drug Admumistration 
(Federal Office Building No. 8). This facility will satisfy one of the 
major recommendations of the Citizens’ Advisory Committee. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like, if it is agreeable, to make a few additional 
comments relative to the Food and Drug Administration program at 
this particular point. First of all, considering the overall appropria- 
tions for the Food and Drug Administration, I think it is interesting 
to note that the President and the Congress have combined their 
efforts in such a way that the appropriations for Food and Drugs have 
risen from $6,285,000 in 1954 to this proposed figure of $18,241,000 for 
1961, which is an increase of approximately 190 percent. The in- 
crease, as I have already indicated, over 1960 is 17.6 percent. If we 
look at it from the standpoint of the staff, we note that what has been 
done by the Congress has enabled us to have an increase of about 
112 percent in 1961 over 1954. As far as inspectors are concerned 
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it has made possible an increase from 202 in 1954 to 593 in 1961, and 
this would be an increase of 194 percent. 

Of course, if we take a look at the appropriation alone, and do not 
consider the total funds available to the Food and Drug ‘Administra- 
tion, the increase has been from $5,227,000 to $16,852,000, or an 
increase Of 222 percent. It seems to me that as a result of the com- 
bined activ ities on the part of the executive and the legislative branch, 
both in the appropriations field and also in the legislative field, that 
the consumer today is in a position where he can receive much better 
protection than was the case before. Of course, this is absolutely 
necessary if we think in terms of the rapid expansion of the population 
and also if we think in terms of the increasing technological develop- 
ments. Now, [I think that the expansion in Federal activity is 
significant, but I also think that the provision that the Congress has 
made for expansion in whet we can think of as non-Federal activity is 
in some respects even more significant. As you know, the Congress 
has in the case of new drugs and in the case of new pestic ides and in 
the case of chemical additives placed on the industry concerned the 
dapeasibility of coming in and proving to the satisfaction of the 
Government that the proposed use of 2 pesticide or chemical or new 
drug is safe—in other words, the burden is placed on industry and 
they have to devote a considerable amount of their resources to the 
conducting of these tests. The Government has to be satisfied that 
they are adequate and that they do arrive at the conclusion the 
indust ry says they arrive at. 

We are asking to extend this principle to the color additive area. 
That bill is now pending before the House of Representatives and, as 
[have indicated, hearings are now underway in connection with the 
bil which is before the House Interstate Commerce Committee. I 
feel thet this trend of placing this burden on the industries concerned 
is certainly extremely significant; and I feel it is going to prove to be 
very, very helpful to the consumer. Not only has there been an 
expansion in Federal and in non-Federal activity in the manner in 
which I have indicated, but also the facilities have been improved 
gadually. Of course, as you know, the Detroit office is open and 


| vou know about the provision made for the offices in Atlanta and 


Dalles. Provision has also been made for modernizing the offices in 
New York, Buffalo, and Los Angeles; and this budget would make it 
possible to develop comparable facilities in Boston, Cincinnati, 


| Kansas City, end Minneapolis. I cannot stress too strongly our 


feeling of enthusiasm over the fact that there is an item in this | budget 
which would make it possible to construct a new laboratory building 
here in Washington. Certainly, that is desperately needed, and T 
hope that the Congress will respond affirmatively to that request. 


FREEDMEN’S HOSPITAL, PLUS $112,000 


The 1961 budget estimate for Freedmen’s Hospital will enable this 
stitution to embark on a planned phased program of increasing its 


iursing staff in order to improve patient care. Some expansion of the 


raining program of the hospital will also be allowed. Your committee 
Sfamiliar with the efforts that have been made to transfer Freedmen’s 
Hospital to Howard University by law and you know the difficulties 


‘that we ran into. I personally have been giving that matter attention 
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and I think that we have been able to work out an understanding 
which will make it possible for this proposed legislation to receive 
support if hearings are renewed by the House committee. It is my 
understanding that they will renew those hearings. I certainly hope 
that that is the case, because I believe that this proposal is one that 
makes good sense. It would help create a fine medical center at 
Howard University and put us in a position where we could make 
requests for a new hospital building which is desperately needed. 
Freedmen’s Hospital is way behind the procession in the District of 
Columbia, and I think we should do everything we can to correct 
that situation. 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION, MINUS $42,852,000 


One of the soundest investments which the Federal Government 
is making today is in the resources which are being devoted to the 
improvement and strengthening of our educational system. To carry 
out these objectives, the 1961 budget proposes increases for the pro- 
gram authorized by the National Defense Education Act and for ex- 
tension in the areas of highest priority of the consultative, advisory, 
and research services which can be offered by the staff of the Office of 
Education. 

The amounts requested for the third year’s activities under the 
National Defense Education Act reflect the favorable reaction of 
institutions and individuals to these programs during the year and a 
half of their existence and provides increases in all but two areas. 


STUDENT LOAN PROGRAM 


The student loan program in particular has evoked a gratifying 
and, to some extent, an unanticipated degree of response. There is 
evidence that the relatively high degree of utilization of these funds 
has made it possible for youths to pursue further education when 
they otherwise would have lacked such opportunity. During the 
present school year, it is anticipated that in approximately 1,365 
colleges over 100,000 students, about four times the number of par- 
ticipating students last year, are expected to borrow from the loan 
funds to which the Government makes repayable advances. In 
addition, existing loan funds of many institutions are being modified 
along the lines of the National Defense Education Act funds to make 
them more attractive to student borrowers. 

In light of this response, the President is requesting in 1960 the 
equivalent of a $10.5 million supplemental appropriation for Federal 
contributions to student loan funds. This amount will meet identified 
deficiencies in the initial 1960 allotments to institutions and _ will 
further provide funds so that they may meet expected demands of 
students who will enter college next fall. I might say in this connec- 
tion Mr. Chairman that I have read the hearings that you held with 
Commissioner Derthick and his associates on this particular matter. 
I noted your conviction that we should do everything possible to 
expedite the consideration of this supplemental request. 1 did trans- 
mit a letter to the Bureau of the Budget reflecting the same feeling on 
my part. I have been informed of the fact that the Bureau of the 
Budget has in turn been informed that the committee handling supple- 
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mentals has stated that all of the supplemental requests are going to 
be handled at the same time and that they are not going to single out 
any for, shall I say, advance consideration. As a result this request is 
coming up I guess within the next day or two, probably today along 
with the other supplemental requests, but of course we will support it 
vigorously before the committee considering the supplemental request. 

As the President has stated in his budget message ““* * * a small 
increase in appropriations is recommended for 1961 pending further 
experience in the ra te at which loans will be made to students.” We 
are presently studying closely the question of 1961 loan needs and 
hope to be in a position shortly to make a definite statement on this 
pont. I would like to say in this connection that I share with you 
the feeling that whatever amendment is going to be proposed on this 
particular item should be proposed during this session of the Congress 
and should not be held over to the next session, and that will be done. 
What we endeavored to do is to get just as quickly as possible firm 
information on what the institutions have done with their funds at 
the beginning of the second semester. Just as soon as that informa- 
tion is obtained we will firm up our request in that particular area. 

Mr. Latrp. Do I understand that to mean that the budget is not 
firm on this item? 

Mr. FitemminGc. That is correct. The President so stated in his 
message. 

GRANT AND LOAN PROGRAM 


In the case of grants to States and loans to nonprofit private schools 
for strengthening science, mathematics, and foreign language instruc- 
tion, a combination of funds and appropriation language is requested 
to allow those States which can quality to receive their maximum 
authorized allotments for equipment and minor remodeling purposes. 
In addition, increased funds are requested for State supervisory and 
administrative services related to this purpose. Use of balances 
carried forward from 1960, in conjunction with new funds requested, 
will permit an expansion of these programs. 

Other increases are requested for (1) the maximum authorized level 
of national defense fellowships; (2) institutes for guidance and 
counseling personnel; (3) area and language centers and institutes; 
(4) educational media research; (5) area vocational programs; and 
(6) grants to States to improve statistical services. 


NEW POSITIONS REQUESTED 


Complementary increases are requested to provide 25 additional 
staff positions so that the Office of Education may improve its services 
in areas of identified high priority. 

Projects would be initiated in the critical areas of school and 
college staffing, engineering and science education, improvement in 
teaching of English language skills, and the education of the gifted 
and talented. Acceleration of essential statistical services, expansion 
of the program of captioned films for the deaf, and strengthening of 
administration of additional workload resulting from the National 
Defense Edueation Act are also provided. 

In addition, continued support would be given new cooperative 
research projects which are designed to shed light on pressing educa- 
tional problems. 
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Funds for grants for library services would also be augme nted by a 
supplemental appropriation in 1960 and would be further increased 
in 1961. These requested emounts will provide the m®ximum 
allotments for all Stetes thet can quelify for them and will fully fund 
requirements for other St: Les on the basis of estimates of the avail. 
ability of State matching fun 

Programs for which reqi cael appropriation levels are unchanged 
are grants for colleges of agriculture and the mechanic erts and 
grants for training teachers of the mentelly reterded. Both those 
programs are already operating at the maximum authorized level, 

No change is contemplated in funds available for the overall 
vocational education program. Within the totel, there is, however, 
a shift in emphesis which, as the President has indicated, will decrease 
Federel essistarce for the traditional George-Barden progrems of 
training im agriculture, home economics, industrial trades, and dig. 
tributive occupations. This decresse is fully offset by an equal 
increase in funds for area vocational programs under the National 
Defense Education Act which ere designed to provide training in the 
more highly skilled technician occupations. 

The single major area of decrease in the field of education deals 
with the joint programs of Federal assistance for school construction 
and maintenance and operation of schools in federally affected areas. 
Both appropriations and expenditures would be reduced under the 
request which provides for full requirements of these programs under 
the terms of legisl: ation proposed by the President and now pending 
before Congress. This legislation would, among other things, reduce 
the rate of payments to school districts for children whose parents 
work on Federal property but live on fully taxable property. The 
President has stated in the budget message his reasons for believing 
that these reductions more equitably reflect the appropriate degree 
of Federal responsibility by noting the benefits which frequently 
accrue to the taxable resources of a community through the presence 
of Federal installations and by affirming his belief that a better way 
of dealing with these needs is for the Congress to enact his proposal 
for a general program of aid to help localities which lack adequate 
resources to build public schools. 

Under existing legislation, the amount requested for federally 
affected areas would provide 68 percent of maintenance and operations 
payments and would finance construction projects on a priority basis. 


OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION, PLUS $5,763,000 


Since 1954 these programs have made an outstanding contribution 
to our society through their success in restoring disabled individuals 
to useful work and activity. The values of this program are so clear 
cut that they need little emphasis. However, I should like to note 
that among the thousands of individuals being rehabilitated each 
year are ever-increasing numbers of individuals who had formerly 
received public assistance. Thus, as a result, Federal, State, and 
local governments benefit doubly; first, because of the removal of 
such individuals from assistance rolls; and second, as a result of the 
tax revenues received from those who are gainfully employed. Most 
significantly of all, of course, this program assists disabled individuals 
to become once again self-sufficient members of society. 
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In fully supporting the 1954 vocational rehabilitation amendments 
sponsored by this administration, the President is requesting funds 
in 1961 at a rate which will permit most of the States to expand their 
rehabilitation programs as rapidly as their own resources permit. In 
addition, increases are requested for expansion of the important sup- 
orting grant programs of rehabilitation research and training. The 
combination of these resources will result in an estimated number of 
93,000 disabled persons being rehabilitated in 1961, an increase of 
5,000 over the goal for 1960 and over 12,000 more than the total 
reached in 1959. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, MINUS $73,695,000 


The progress in recent years in the improved protection of public 
health through better measures of prevention and through discoveries 
and application of new methods of control, relief, and cure has been 
impressive. The record of assistance which the Federal Government 
has made available through the Public Health Service to States and 
localities and nonprofit institutions for general and special health 
purposes, for research and training, and for the construction of facil- 
ities has played a vital role in the achievement of the higher level of 
well-being which the public enjoys today. 

The 1961 budget holds promise of continuing this forward progress 
as a result of the application of additional resources in most areas of 
the Public Health Service’s concerted attack on health problems. 
The chief exceptions to the overall policy of increases are construction 
erants and grants for tuberculosis and venereal disease control. 
Although on an overall basis the appropriations for the Public Health 
Service reflect a net decrease, inany significant increases are proposed. 


ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH, PLUS $6,901,000 


You will note that this is the first time that these items have been 
grouped together. 

One of the chief areas of increase involves the study and control of 
environmental health problems. This is an area of concern both to 
the administration and to this committee and, indeed, to every citizen. 
For, as you know, no matter what a person’s economic position may 
be, no matter what health resources may be available to him in the 
form of physicians, hospitals, or clinics, or no matter what care he 
exercises to maintain good health practices, he remains vulnerable to 
many environmental factors beyond his control which pose serious 
health problems. 

The 1961 budget calls for additional attention to the programs of 
air pollution control, water supply and water pollution control, and 
radiological health activities. 

The major increase in the area of air pollution will provide an 
expansion of research projects, particularly those concerned with the 
problem of automobile exhaust. 

In the area of water pollution control the development of our 
enforcement program has received additional impetus with a recent 
agreement to start an enforcement study of the entire Colorado River 
Basin. In addition to the Colorado River Basin project, our plans 
for the future contemplated in this appropriation are in four major 
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areas: basinwide programs for those interstate river systems for 
which major Federal resource development projects are underway or 
planned; extension of the water quality network to additional 
sampling points; further expansion of the enforcement program into 
regions of the country that have not yet been touched; and finally 
the beginning of basic research to seek new methods by which sewage 
and waste waters may be purified beyond the present possibilities, 

Radiological health activities receive priority emphasis in the 196] 
budget. A 1960 supplemental appropriation will be requested by the 
President to procure basic, long leadtime equipment which is a neces. 
sary prerequisite to the expansion proposed in 1961. In this latter 
year, appropriations for radiological health activities will be more than 
doubled in order to (1) expand the research urgently needed to provide 
a base for realistic standards for radiation protection, (2) expand 
technical support services to meet growing State demands for ful] 
development of their programs in this area, and (3) intensify training 
activities to provide critically needed skills required for the adequate 
operation of these programs. 

In addition, planning funds are included in the budget for design 
and preliminary surveys for an environmental health center to be used 
for sanitary engineering, occupational health and radiological health 
programs. Mr. Chairman, this committee requested a study in this 
particular area with emphasis on certain organizational aspects of the 
problem which confronts us in environmental health. That study 
will be made available to the committee either today or tomorrow 
and I think that the people who have worked on it, including the 
consultants have done an excellent job. I think it is a very helpful 
document in terms of focusing attention on this area. I am personally 
happy over the fact that we have been able to make this much of an 
advance in our 1961 budget in these three areas because I do regard 
them as tremendously important areas for the Federal Government 
to operate in as an effective partner with States, localities, and private 
industry. 

DIRECT MEDICAL CARE, MINUS $6,000 


Patient care activities are another area where the budget requests 
will allow substantial strengthening and improvement. 

The programs encompassed by the appropriation ‘Hospitals and 
medical care’’ will increase significantly in 1961 although the appropri- 
tion for this account is practically unchanged. 

This situation reflects a change in method of payment for care of 
Bureau of Employees’ Compensation cases from a direct appropria- 
tion to the Public Health Service to an appropriation to the Depart- 
ment of Labor which will be used to reimburse this account. In 
1961, total funds available for “Hospitals and medical care,’ in- 
cluding these reimbursements, are estimated to increase $2.7 million. 
The requested increase would be utilized to continue to improve the 
quality of patient care and to expand the programs of research and 
training. Increases are also proposed for an additional payment to 
Hawaii for care of leprosy patients and to provide for necessary 
costs of the dependents’ medical care program. In addition, in 1960, 
authority has been requested to increase the limitation for this lat- 
ter program. 

The budget for 1961 also anticipates the closure at the end of this 
fiscal year of the tuberculosis hospital at Manhattan Beach, N.Y. 
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The decision to close this facility was taken because of the decreasing 
number of patients and the rising cost of operation. Beneficiaries 
of the Public Health Service who would otherwise have been patients 
of this hospital will receive care either at other selected Public Health 
Service hospitals or, under contractual arrangements, at nonservice 
hospitals. 

INDIAN HEALTH, PLUS $4,203,000 


Patient care programs for the Indian and Alaskan native popu- 
lation will also be improved through the provision of an additional 
step toward the goal of providing modern medical services for these 
groups. It is gratifying that progress made thus far in improving 
these programs has resulted in lower infant mortality and tuber- 
culosis death rates and in lower incidence of some types of diseases. 
The 1961 requested appropriation will permit initial staffing of the 
new hospitals constructed at Gallup, N. Mex., and Sells, Ariz., and 
will provide for greater utilization of new or modernized facilities 
at other locations. 

The companion program for construction of improved health facili- 
ties for Indians will also be continued in 1961 with provision for a 
general hospital at San Carlos, Ariz., for which planning funds were 
appropriated in 1960. Planning and/or construction funds are included 
for a variety of projects encompassing a hospital, health stations, 
personnel quarters, alterations, and related projects. A substantial 
increase is requested to place the program of domestic and com- 
munity sanitation projects on a fully operative basis. 


OTHER PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE ACTIVITIES, PLUS $1,854,000 


Increases are requested for (1) the validation of the national health 
survey interviews through a health examination program; (2) special 
vital statistics studies related to the 1960 census; (3) demonstrations 
and materials related to the care of the aged in nursing homes; (4) 
the operation of the National Library of Medicine; (5) the im- 
provement of management services in the Office of the Surgeon 
General; (6) improved coverage to handle higher workloads in the 
foreign quarantine program; and (7) the maintenance and operation 
of the new facilities of the Communicable Disease Center. A 1960 
supplemental will be requested for partial year costs associated with 
this last activity. 


NEW FACILITIES, PLUS $2,050,600 


In addition to funds for planning of the environmental health 
center mentioned above, the budget carries requests for funds for 
planning additional facilities at the Communicable Disease Center, 
and for planning and construction of facilities related to the research 
programs of the National Institutes of Health. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH, NO CHANGE 


The appropriations for the operating, research, and training pro- 
grams of the National Institutes of Health, while requested at the 
same overall level as was appropriated in 1960, will support a sig- 
nificant program increase. In evaluating this increase, it 1s important 
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to consider it in the context of the recent history of appropriations 
for these programs as well as the relationship which this year’s 
progress bears to the achievement of our goals of support. 

Appropriations to the Department for medical research have 
increased more than fivefold since 1954. The 1960 congressional] 
increase in those appropriations was approximately $106 million over 
1959, the largest increase ever enacted for me ‘dieal research and 
tr aining. Of the total appropriation of $400 million enacted for 1960, 
approximately $281 million will be spent for medical research with 
the balance largely being used for training, dissemination of research 
results through technical assistance and demonstrations, and related 
pur poste. 

The 1961 appropriation forecasts the availability of funds to permit 
a $14 million increase in obligations for medical research, bringing 
total obligations in this field to $295 million. This program increase 
can be achieved because of two special circumstances in 1960. First, 
there will be an estimated unobligated balance at the end of this year 
of $5.8 million; and second, because during 1960 a large amount is 
being use d for a nonrecurring item in training activities. 

The $14 million estimated increase is related to the objective of per- 
mitting the National Institutes of Health to reach a goal of $350 
million in annual expenditures for medical research by 1965. This 
excludes training and other activities. Such a goal was recommended 
in 1958 by the Bayne-Jones Committee as a goal to be reached not 
later than 1970. We believe this goal can and should be reached by 
1965. If the amounts made available for medical research are in- 
creased by $14 million per year as proposed for 1961, our goal will be 

ched. 

The estimate also includes a request to remove the existing 15-per- 
cent limitation on the allowance for indirect costs for medical research 
erants. This change has repeatedly been recommended by univer- 
sities and consultants who have studied the burden of indirect costs 
of research, and is supported in order to prevent an unwarranted 
channeling of institutional resources from other areas, such as training, 
to the support of research grant projects. 


CONSTRUCTION GRANTS, MINUS $90 MILLION 


Reductions in appropriations are proposed by the President for 
construction erants which I have noted abov eC. As the President has 
stated, the appropriation level requested for grants for hospital con- 
struction in 1961 is consistent with the levels achieved by this program 
before increases were made at the time of the 1958 recession. 

The reduced level requested for grants for waste treatment works 
construction reflects a basic conviction of the President concerning 
the appropriate Federal, State, and local share of responsibility of this 
program. 

It is hoped that the reduction in grants for the construction of health 
research facilities will be offset by initiation of the proposed program 
of grants for construction of teaching facilities. If such a program 
were to be enacted, supplemental funds would be requested. 
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TUBERCULOSIS AND VENEREAL DISEASE CONTROL PROGRAM, 
MINUS $1,722,000 


The amounts requested for grants for the two control programs for 
venereal disease and tuberculosis are $1,700,000 less than in 1960. 
These reductions from current year appropriations are based on the 
expectation that State and local governments will increase their sup- 
port of these ac tivities. 


ST. ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL, PLUS $5,196,000 


St. Elizabeths Hospital has a special responsibility to care for 
mentally ill patients of the District of Columbia and for certain other 
Federal beneficiaries. 

Almost three-quarters of the operating cost of discharging these 
responsibilities is borne by the District of Columbia through reim- 
bursements to the budget of this institution. In addition, over a 
period of years, the District will bear an equivalent proportion of 
the cost of constructing and maintaining needed physical facilities. 

The total increases in both appropriations and reimbursements for 
operating expenses will run $900,000 and will be used primarily for 
improvement of patient care. This improvement is related to a 
long-range plan to overcome program deficiencies through a phased 
schedule of staff expansion. 

In addition, increased funds will allow for the establishment of a 
nucleus research staff whose primary function will be to coordinate 
the research efforts of the hospital which will be financed both through 
this appropriation and through applications for National Institutes 
of Health grant funds. 

Improvement of physical facilities would also be possible under the 
request which would permit the continuation of the program of major 
repairs and the construction of a 250-bed treatment and cafeteria 
building that will replace a structure built in 1871. 


SociaL Securiry ADMINISTRATION 


The programs of the Social Security Administration, oriented as 
they are toward assisting individuals who otherwise would be unable 
to meet their own needs, proceed along two complementary lines 
having important interrelationships with each other and with the 
whole range of health, education, and rehabilitation programs. As 
you know, many constructive services and basic support for millions 
of our citizens are provided through a social insurance system financed 
from employer-employee contributions. These programs are supple- 
mented by appropriations administered through a network of joint 
Federal, State, and local grant-in-aid programs with the prov ision of 
supporting Federal leadership, consultative, and research services. 


BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE ACTIVITIES, PLUS 
$11,600,000 


The employer bry employee contributions to the social security 
trust funds will be used in 1960 to supply almost $10.9 billion in 
benefits to over 14 million beneficiaries. These payments which 
provide basic protection for beneficiaries against loss of income 
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through death, disability, and retirement will reach the level of $11.7 
billion in 1961 and will be extended to an additional 900,000 persons, 

To administer the increased workloads associated with this con- 
stantly expanding program and to improve the quality of service, 
increased funds are requested for administrative expenses in 1961. 

These funds are essential to protect the investment which individ- 
uals have made in the social security system and are calculated to 
provide timely service to the larger numbers of beneficiaries. Even 
with this increase, the cost of administering this vast insurance system 
will run only about 2 percent of the social security taxes to be collected, 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE ACTIVITIES, PLUS $39,811,000 


Additional funds are required through a supplemental appropria- 
tion in 1960 and in 1961 to meet the essentially uncontrollable increases 
required to pay the Federal share of the joint Federal-State program 
of assistance to needy aged, blind, and disabled individuals and for 
dependent children. These higher requirements result from (1) 
small increase in the estimated average monthly payment per recipient 
under all programs; (2) an increase in the number of recipients under 
all programs except old-age assistance, which reflects the growing 
number of aged persons who receive benefits under the ok l-age and 
survivor’s insurance program; and (3) an increase for State and local 
administrative expenses for all programs, primarily due to increases 
in the average salaries of State and local employees. 

To assist and stimulate States and localities in their attempts to 
emphasize the constructive services related to self-help and self-care, 
the Bureau would be enabled, under the appropriation requested, to 
expand staff development and training activities for key State em- 
ployees. These efforts will include training directly by the Federal 
staff and through contractual arrangements with universities or other 
organizations and institutions. It is a matter of concern that present 
welfare staffs are so relatively poorly trained when they handle cases 
including such complex social problems which in the aggregate involve 
the expenditure of such large amounts of Federal and non-Federal 
funds. 

CHILDREN’S BUREAU ACTIVITIES, PLUS $2,024,000 


The increased amounts requested for the Children’s Bureau will 
permit expansion of the services offered through the program of grants 
for maternal and child health and welfare activities. The requests 
will also allow strengthening of Federal services in the field of assisting 
States and localities to prevent juvenile de linquency and to laune h 
positive programs for the care and rehabilitation of those found 
delinquent. 

The amounts provided for grants for maternal and child health, 
crippled children’s and child welfare activities will enable the I ‘ederal 
Government to participate in the extension of these activities to the 
growing child population and to help meet increasing costs of serv ices. 

The proposed increases for additional Federal staff services are 
primarily designed to help meet the increased challenge of the problems 
of juvenile delinquency. That these problems are assuming major 
social significance is highlighted by the statistics on numbers of 
juvenile arrests and juvenile court cases. These statistics are illumi- 
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nated in a dramatic manner by the antisocial acts of youthful indi- 
viduals and groups which are committed in our schools and on our 
streets as reported in our daily newspapers. With the resources 
requested, we will attempt to improve the statistics and information 
available to us, and we will be better sap sol _ meet requests 
of States for assistance and consultation in this ar 


COOPERATIVE RESEARCH ACTIVITIES, PLUS $700,000 


As this committee realizes, we have previously requested funds, 
which have not been allowed, for initiation of cooperative research 
in social security. The President is once again renewing his request 
for funds to establish a modest program of this type. 

Knowledge is presently lacking about some of the basic problems 
which are the daily concern of social welfare agencies. For example, 
the questions of what are the causes of dependency and how can 
community resources best be utilized to assist needy or disorganized 
families become more self-sufficient or stable are the kinds of problems 
which could be explored through research and demonstration projects. 

Programs of this general type have been effective in this field of 
education, vocational rehabilitation, and public health and we hope 
to extend this principle to the field of social security with similar 
positive results. 


SPECIAL Institutions, PLus $4,307,000 


Recognition is provided in the 1961 estimates of the needs of 
Gallaudet College and Howard University which are related to their 
growing enrollments. Further improvement of instruction will be 
possible through improvement of student-faculty ratios and aug- 
mentation of amounts available for supplies and equipment. In 
addition, the estimates include provision for some cost increases 
consistent with recent budgetary actions. These include (1) faculty 
and staff within-grade sal: ary increases, and (2) those costs associated 
with the maintenance and operation of newly constructed buildings. 

Under the appropriation requests for 1961, the construction pro- 
grams of both these institutions will be continued in an orderly manner 
within the framework of their master plans. These requests would 
permit completion of the fourth and final stage of the program of 
new construction at Gallaudet College, and will provide for the 
planning of two projects and the construction of a major building to 
be used for instructional purposes at Howard University. 

Funds for the American Printing House for the Blind are unchanged 
and are requested to support the program at maximum authorized 
level. 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, Pius $198,000 


The volume of activities and services performed by the Office of 
the Secretary are, of course, dependent in large part upon the demands 
made because of enactment of new legislation and the expansion of 
programs conducted by the several operating agencies. This is true 
not only of the program coordination and direction activities of the 
Office of the Secretary but also of the services performed by the Office 
of Field Administration and the Office of the General Counsel. Defi- 
clencies are also apparent in the administration of the surplus property 
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utilization programs, which merit the application of additional re- 
sources. 

These appropriations will be discussed with you in more detail 
when you specifically consider those requests. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON AGING, PLUS $20,000 


Increases are reque sted for the White House Conference on Aging, 
pr incipally for activities associated with the holding of the conference 
itself. This item will be discussed more extensively by the Under 
Secretary when the committee considers that request. 


SPECIAL FOREIGN CURRENCY PROGRAMS, PLUS $4,694,000 


A new series of programs is proposed for initiation in 1961 which 
would utilize foreign currencies derived from the sale of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities overseas. These funds will be used for rese arch. 
informational, and training projects abroad related to similar activities 
conducted under our regular appropriations. 

The amounts requested for the purchase of foreign currencies by 
the agencies of this Department would be distributed as follows: 


Office of Education $30, 750 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 930, 000 
Public Health Service 3, 707, 000 
Social Security Administration 25, 650 


In addition to these amounts, funds will be requested in the budget 
of the National Science Foundation for translation costs associated 
with the above activities. 

The activities to be undertaken by the operating agencies of this 
Department will, I believe, be a valuable addition to our programs. 
They hold promise not only of benefiting the foreign countries in- 
volved but also of adding to the store of knowledge which can be use- 
fully applied to our domestic health, education, and welfare problems. 


NEW LEGISLATION 


In discussing the appropriation requests above, I have necessarily 
had to refer to various legislative proposals requested by the Presi- 
dent. However, I should like to spend a few moments discussing, on 
an overall basis, the legislation recommended by the President in the 
areas of our concern which were not mentioned above. 

In his state of the Union message, the President made unmistek- 
ably clear his desires that the Congress enact sound legislation to aid 
communities to finance urgently needed schools. The legislation 
which was recommended by the President and is currently before 
Congress provides for a prudent and reasoned plen to eccomplish the 
purpose of eliminating current deficiencies by stimulating Stete and 
local efforts to construct schoolrooms. 

The President also has made clear in his budget message his con- 
tinued support for the bill recommended last vear to help colleges 
finance new construction needs through Federal loan cuarantees and 
grants. 

It should also be noted thet the President asked for repe | of the 
provision of the National Defense Education Act that prohibits pay- 
ments or loans from being made to any individual unless he executes 
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an affidavit that he does not believe in, or wens ® to, any organiza- 
tion which teaches the illegal overthrow of the Government. He 
stated that the affidavit requirement is unwarranted and is justifiably 
resented by a large part of our educational community which feels 
that it is bei ing singled out for this requirement. 

In addition, the President stated that we are reviewing the social 
security, welfare, and health fields to determine appropriate pro- 
posals. 

Specifically mentioned in the budget messege is the proposal to 
provide for more effective enforcement of the Water Pollution Control 
Act and to authorize greater leadership in desling with eir pollution 
problems. Other programs supported by the President are (1) 
amendments to the food and drug laws. perticularly the programs 
concerned with control of color additives and new therapeutic devices, 
and (2) legislation authorizing special project teaching grants for 
schools of public health. 

Provision to finance the first-year costs of the above programs are 
included in the budget under ‘Allowance for contingencies. 

Also under consideration are amendments to the old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance program and to the public assistance laws. 
As soon as decisions are made on these and other items, our proposals 
will be promptly forwarded to Congress. 


CONCLUSION 


In this relatively detailed statement, I have tried to illustrate 
recent achievements of the operating agencies of this Department 
and to point out how the 1961 budget will continue forward progress 
toward reaching reasonable goals of improvement in health, educa- 
tion, and welfare in a provident and responsible manner. 

It is a budget which I believe clearly demonstrates the adminis- 
tration’s concern for human needs and reflects its intent to have the 
Federal Government shoulder its fair share of responsibility in 
meeting those needs. 

I thank you for this opportunity you have hbo for discussion 
of our plans and programs. I shall be happy to attempt to answer 
any questions you may have. 


INCREASES FOR VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION AND FOOD AND DRUG 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Focarry. I noticed that two of the areas you are suggesting 
raising are in the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation and Food and 
Drug Administration. As I recall these were the two areas in which 
Mrs. Hobby, when she was Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare recommended increases. 

Mr. Fiemmina. It is my understanding that that is correct. 

Mr. Focarry. They were recommending status quo or decreases in 
most of the other programs in the first year or two that she was 
Secretary. Does this have any bearing on your program, the fact that 
these two activities have been looked on favorably by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare for some years now? 

Mr. Fiemmina. Well Mr. Chairman, taking vocational rehabilita- 
tion, you will recall the administration did propose certain changes in 
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the basic law. Then, as you indicated, it followed up on this proposal 
by asking for an increase in the appropriation. I feel that the ad- 
ministration did propose the changes in the law and in asking for an 
increase in appropriation did a very wise thing and something which 
I think has proved to be very beneficial. 

As far as the Food and Drug Administration is concerned Mrs. 
Hobby did take the initiative in appointing the Citizens Advisory 
Committee and requesting them to make recommendations and they 
did make recommendations for an increase over a period of time in 
the resources available to the Food and Drug Administration. My 
recollection is that Mrs. Hobby did implement that partic a 
recommendation by making a request for an increase so that it js 
substantially fair to say that the increases that we are recommending 
in both of these areas are increases which are consistent with the 
policy which the administration has followed in both of these areas 
from the beginning. As you have noticed we have likewise asked 
for increases in other areas where we felt there should be an advance 
in 1961 over 1960. 


NEED FOR BALANCING THE FEDERAL BUDGET 


Mr. Foaarry. In connection with your comments on the Presi- 
dent’s budget, the need for balancing the budget and the threat of 
inflation and all these things, Mr. Stans appeared before the Appro- 
priations Committee on January 20 and one of the questions asked 
him by Mr. Cannon was in regard to the public works bill. Mr. 
Cannon said, on page 49 of the hearing: 


As to the public works bill, the President last year advised against Congress 
inserting any new public works starts. This year you advise 42 new starts with 
a total commitment of about $500 million. Of course, the new starts will mean 
much larger amounts in the future years. 

It seems to us that this is rather an unusual time for the President to reverse 
his policy in that respect, even though the Congress did not agree to it in the 
last session, but apparently the program of future commitments which seemed 
so very repugnant to the administration 5 months ago is now being recom- 
mended. We would be glad if you would comment, if you will, at this time, on 
that rather remarkable change in attitude, or change in policy. 

Mr. Stans. Mr. Chairman, last year, and the year before, we were either 
concerned about a large deficit or trying to come close to balancing the budget. 
Under those circumstances, clearly it was logical and reasonable to propose to 
the Congress that there be no new construction starts, not only in water resources 
projects, but in Federal buildings and other construction activities. It was 
quite clear that the Congress did not agree with the President in those proposals. 
This year the budget proposes a limited number of new starts which are believed 
to be of rather high priority and worthy of attention. The number of new 
starts is less than the level of the programs, so that even with the 42 new items, 
there will actually be a reduction during the year of the backlog of unfinished 
work. In other words, there will be more work done during the year than is 
represented by the total cost of $496 million on new starts proposed. 


That doesn’t add up, to me. From what you say in your opening 
statement, you are holding the line in your Department and in this 
other Department they are going to allow new starts to the tune of 
$500 million. 

Mr. Fiemmine. Mr. Chairman, first of all may I say as you have 
noted in studying our budget that we are the beneficiaries of this 
policy to permit new starts. For ex: umple, if they had not decided on 
a policy of permitting new starts no provision would have been made 
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for the Food and Drug Administration laboratory building which 
I think both of us agree is very much needed at the present time. 

Mr. Focarty. It no doubt would have been built by this time if 
someone had not had this idea of lease-purchase 4 or 5 years ago. 

Mr. Fiemminac. | understand that complicated the picture some- 
what. 

Mr. Focarry. Not only complicated it but stopped that building 
right in its tracks. 

Mr. Ftemmina. I am just thankful that it is provided for in the 
present budget and you have noted all the way through there provision 
is being made for new starts as far as facilities are concerned in con- 
nection with our programs, so that we definitely are the beneficiary 
of this new policy. Also I might point out that even though the 
President’s request for example for Hill-Burton construction grant 
money is below the amount appropriated by the Congress, it represents 
an increase in the amount that he requested in his budget last year of 
approximately $25 million and is consistent with the amounts that 
had been appropriated by the Congress for a number of years prior to 
1959. So that as you take a look at an item such as the ‘Public 
works” item it seems to me you have to consider its impact on all the 
programs of the Government. Because of a shift in policy, on con- 
struction starts, the program in areas, particularly the health area, are 
going to benefit. Actually, Mr. Chairman, we have not followed a 
policy, as you put it, of “holding the line” on many of our items as I 
have indicated here. Many of these items represent increases and 
represent a forward move. The decreases are largely in the construc- 
tion grant area under Hill-Burton and also on the waste disposal 
grants. As far as the waste disposal plants are concerned that re- 
flects a fundamental conviction on the part of the President that this 
is a load that should be carried primarily by the municipalities. It is 
fair to say that I think it reflects this conviction on a policy issue more 
than a fiscal issue in this particular instance. Thus, within the frame- 
work of the President’s objective to make a substantial payment on 
the national debt, we have been permitted to move forward in our 
areas and I think that the amounts that we have requested will 
enable us to make a very constructive contribution in this area. 


PROPOSED TRANSFER OF TELEPHONE TAX COLLECTION FROM FEDERAL TO 
STATE GOVERNMENTS 


Mr. Focarry. I have no doubt that what you said is true about the 
administration having a very firm conviction in regard to the water 
pollution program. I remember when the President first made this 
known to Congress. I thought he also suggested that some of the 
taxes that are collected by the Federal Government would not con- 
tinue to be collected by the Federal Government but would be trans- 
ferred to the States so that they could assume some of this load. 
But if the newspapers correctly report Governor Rockefeller’s recent 
visit with the President, he has changed as far as the telephone tax is 
concerned. From what I read in the newspapers Governor Rocke- 
feller made a trip down here to try to convince the President that if 
he would recommend that the telephone tax be collected at the 
State level it would be a tremendous help to him. I think he had 
some program planned for construction of schools and aid to educa- 
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tion. So here you are remaining firm on the one hand and changing 
on the other. 

I think this public works change is about the same. As Mr. 
Cannon and Mr. Stans made quite clear Congress did not agree in 
this proposal to hold the line last year, and ‘perhaps that is some 
justification for their allowing some new starts, to the tune of $500 
million in 1961. 


CONGRESSIONAL ATTITUDE TowARD PROGRAMS REDUCED IN Bupger 


You are suggesting - your budget, or the President’s budget, 
several programs that can be cut back. This year Congress has q 
pretty good record as - what they favor and what they don’t favor, 
and you are recommending cutting back some that Congress favors 
the most. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


You are recommending that we cut back vocational education. 
I don’t know of a program that is better received by almost all 
Members of Congress. 


HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION 


Then you cut the hospital construction program $60 million. 
Every State in the Union is getting the benefits of the funds for this 
program and most need more, not less, funds. I know in my State 
there are many applications on hand, more than can be financed even 
without a cut in the budget. Congress has reacted to these cuts 
before and in my opinion will again correct this. 


ASSISTANCE TO SCHOOLS IN FEDERALLY IMPACTED AREAS 


You are cutting back on the aid to schools in federally impacted 
areas. You have made these recommendations before and Congress 
has unanimously reversed your recommendations. I assume they 
will do the same again. Hearings on your proposals were held by 
the Legislative Committee last year. I don’t know if anybody 
appeared at those hearings that made any suggestion that the respon- 
sibilities in these programs ought to be shifted back to the States, 
but I am sure almost all of the witnesses other than representatives of 
the Administration testified against vour proposals. 

Mr. Latrp. Will the chairman yield? 

Mr. Focarry. Certainly. 


TRANSFER OF TELEPHONE TAXES TO THE STATES 


Mr. Latrp. T know the chairman wants to be entirely fair to the 
Governor of New York, Mr. Rockefeller, and also to the President. 
I think it is only proper to point out however that Governor Rocke- 
feller’s proposal was somewhat different than the President’s message. 
The President recommended certain reductions in Federal services 
which would be taken over by the States through the use of a telephone 
tax, whereas Mr. Rockefeller’s suggestion did not encompass any 
reduction in Federal services. 
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Mr. Focarry. I think that point should be brought out and I did 
not do it, but according to the newspaper report I read, the President 
refused to budge about changing his mind on these telephone taxes. 
It put him in a sort of an embarrassing position. He could not afford 
to lose that tax this year because of the surplus he shows in his budget. 
Of course the surplus figure in his budget would have to be changed if 
these taxes were transferred to the States. 


HEALTH RESEARCH FACILITIES 


Now on health research facilities, you could be spending five times 
what you are recommending this year. I thought that was one of the 
most foolish places to cut back last year. The Committee recom- 
mended, and the Congress approved the restoration of the cut you 
recommended last year, because the need was so great in that area 

In one or two areas you have left the door open as you did a year ago 
saying you may return to Congress and ask for more money. 


LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS WHICH WOULD REQUIRE ADDITIONAL FUNDS 


Mr. FLtemmina. In one area. I also have indicated that there may 
be some legislative proposals which if approved would call for some 
additional funds. I think we indicated in the statement that legis- 
lative proposals are covered in the contingency fund for the President. 
Could | comment? First of all I would like to comment on the point 
that Congressman Laird made. I think that his statement is correct 
and that certainly was brought out in the discussions. In this par- 
ticular case the Governor was suggesting that states have access to the 
revenues but were not taking on any of the responsibilities that are now 
handled by the Federal Government. I think we should also back up 
on that one and note the fact that when the President made his pro- 
posal last vear his proposal was that 4 cents out of every 10 cents of 
telephone tax go back to the States which would give the States a total 
revenue of around $140 million. In return the States were to assume 
responsibility for vocational education and waste disposal which on 
the basis of last year’s appropriation would have meant they would 
have assumed responsibility for about $85 million. At the same time 
that he made that request for legislation 

Mr. Focarry. What about aid to federally impacted areas 

Mr. Fremmina. That was not involved in this at all. Just the two 
I mentioned. 

Mr. Focartry. And those two you are cutting back in this budget? 


WATER POLLUTION CONTROL 


Mr. Fiemmine. At the same time he made that proposal he pro- 
posed $20 million for the construction of waste disposal plants. In 
other words, he in effect was saying that even if you should not accept 
my legislative proposal I still feel that the total amount that should 
be appropriated for waste disposal plants is $20 million and that does 
reflect his conviction in this area. 

Mr. Focarry. Against $100 million that the House thinks ought 
to be appropriated. 

Mr. Firemmine. The authorization is $50 million. 
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Mr. Denton. Congress has acted on new legislation. 

Mr. Ftemminc. There is new legislation pending, but it is not 
passed yet. That would increase this authorization to $100 million 
but at the present time the authorization is $50 million and that is 
the authorization that he is working under. I would like to say this 
that although he does feel it is a responsibility that should be handled 
by the local community he is a strong believer in the other provisions 
of the Water Pollution Act, and that is reflected by the fact that there 
is a requested increase in the budget items for the provisions of the 
act. He does believe we have a very real role to play in the research 
field and in the enforcement field. We have moved into the enforce- 
ment field in the last year or so I think in a rather effective way and 
we intend to continue to move into that area vigorously. 

Mr. Focarry. I think you should be congratuls ited although I would 
not agree that you have gone far enough. 


TELEPHONE TAXES 


Mr. FLemmuinc. But at least there is a forward progress in that 
particular matter. Now coming back to the tax matter. Since he 
made his legislative recommendation the Congress changed the status 
of the telephone tax. They said it was to expire on June 30, 1960, 
He has asked for the removal of that particular tax in his budget 
message. That would yield about $350 million and consequently 
giving up that particular revenue at this point certainly without any 
corresponding offsets would affect the objective that he has in mind 
of making a substantial payment on the national debt. 


REDUCTION IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 


As far as the vocational education is concerned you are of course 
correct in your statement that we are proposing a $2 million reduction 
in the regular appropriation but I think I should . again note the fact 
that we are proposing a $2 million increase in the voc cational education 
title in the National Defense Education Act. 

Mr. Focarry. But it doesn’t justify the cut. 

Mr. FiemminG. I appreciate that reasonable people can differ on 
that. 

Mr. Focarry. And I would guess that 90 percent of Congress will 
agree with me. 

Mr. Fremmina. You are ina better position than I am to know that. 

Mr. Focarry. I have seen the record. 

Mr. Fiemmina. It does reflect a sincere conviction to the effect 
that some of what might be called the old-line program can be tapered 
off and increased emphasis placed on the type of program reflected in 
the National Defense Education Act. In the long run the total 
vocational education program would be on a sounder ‘base but again | 
appreciate the fact that reasonable people can differ. 


GRANTS FOR HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION 


On the hospital construction it is reflected in the figures you have. 
Last year the President requested an appropriation of $100 million 
to be added to what the Federal Government has already put into 
this area. This year he is asking $125 million, and that would take 
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care of increased population, obsolescence and would cut into the 
deficit to the tune of 6,000 beds. 

Mr. Focarty. What is the deficit? 

Mr. Ketuy. The 6,000 represents only general beds. 

Mr. Focarry. 845,000 beds? 

Mr. Ketuiy. This is in all types of facilities except nursing homes. 

Mr. Focarry. According to last year’s hearings there is a deficit of 
174,000 just in general beds and 1,119,000 in all types of hospitals, 
including nursing homes. That is not very encouraging. 

Mr. Fiemmina. I| think it is fair to note again the fact that this 
represents approximately the amount of money and approximately 
the reduction in the backlog that the Congress made provision for 
prior to 1959 and in 1959 it stepped up the amount as one of its anti- 
recession measures and the President is recommending that we go 
back to the figure used pretty generally prior to 1959. 

Mr. Focarry. That was not the only reason we stepped it up. In 
my experience, in the State I live in, in the early days of this legisla- 
tion, Many communities did not want to participate, but during the 
last few vears they certainly have changed. Even the more conserva- 
tive ones are really pushing for some of these funds now. There is 
more pressure at the local level than there ever was, and they know 
that the authorization is still almost $100 million more than the 
President is asking for. 

Mr. Fiemmina. $211 million is the total authorization. Mr. 
Chairman, I share with you your enthusiasm for the contribution that 
the program has made and I personally am 

Mr. Focarry. And also there has been a great demand for hospital 
beds in the last 4 or 5 years because of some of these voluntary pay- 
ment plans like the Blue Cross. I don’t know what the increase is 
but it is there. So rather than going backward in this area I think 
we ought to be going forward. 

Mr. Ftemmina. Both the President’s budget and this statement 
recognizes the existence of a need in this particular area. The 
President is proposing that we deal with the need at a particular level 
and I gather from your statements that you feel it should be at a 
higher level, but I would point out that both are in agreement on the 
fact that there is a need and the Federal Government should do some- 
thing about meeting that need. 


U.S. PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE NATIONAL GOALS FOR HEALTH FACILITIES 


Mr. Fogarty. It has been brought to my attention that just 
recently the Public Health Service has developed national goals for 
health facilities during the next decade. 

These goals will require construction to provide annually about 81,500 inpatient 
beds and 230 outpatient facilities, at a total cost of $1,600 million. This annual 
expenditure is about $600 million more than the amount expended in 1958 for 
health facility construction. It would constitute a substantial acceleration, with 
important shifts in emphasis to meet changing conditions. It cannot be achieved 
without broad understanding and support for its underlying purposes as a national 
investment for health as a basic resource. 


The Public Health Service certainly will be embarrassed when they 
have to justify this appropriation, I would think. 

Mr. Fiemmina. This still leaves open, Mr. Chairman, the question 
of what is a fair share of responsibility on the part of the Federal 
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Government, the State, and the communities, and on the part of 
private contributors. I think we could agree on the national goal 
and we might still disagree as to what is a fair share of the responsi- 
bility on the part of the Federal, State, and local governments and 
private contributors. 

Mr. Focarry. That is right, but the goal set by the U.S. Public 
Health Service and the statement you make are so far apart that I 
don’t see how they can be reconciled. Their goal means that we 
should be increasing at the rate of 60 percent. 

Mr. Fiemmina. I do not recognize the document from which you 
are quoting, but does the document suggest the share of responsibility 
on the part of the Federal Government? 

Mr. Focarry. It is the December 1959 issue of Public Health 
Reports. 

FEDERAL SHARE OF RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. Fiemmine. Does it suggest what the share of responsibility 
should be on the part of the Federal Government? i 

Mr. Focarry. No; it doesn’t. 

Mr. Fiemmina. That is my point. I think the setting of goals of 
that kind is something that the Public Health Service and the rest of 
us should be doing. But then we come to the next issue: Is this a 
fair share of responsibility on the part of the Federal Government, 
the States, and communities and private contributors? I think all 
have got a burden in it, and it seems to me that the President has 
made a very reasonable recommendation for the Federal Government’s 
share of responsibility in 1961. He is saying we are providing enough 
here to help meet the growing population, obsolescence, and to cut 
into the deficit by 6,000 beds. We are all faced with the problem of 
not letting people lean too heavily on the Federal Government. 

Mr. Focarry. It is a good thing that the Federal Government got 
into it or else we would not have anywhere near the facilities we 
have today. 

Mr. Fiemmina. I agree with you completely, and I think that the 
Federal Government should be an active partner, but I think there 
is room for reasonable disagreement on the part of the people as to 
what should be a fair share. 

Mr. Focartry. Do you think the present law should be changed 
with respect to the share? 

Mr. Fiemmina. I do not, and I think that the President’s recom- 
mendation puts the Federal Government in a position where in 1961 
it would be accepting a fair share, as contrasted with the States, the 
cities, and private contributors. 

Mr. Focarry. With a bed deficit of over a million, I disagree with 
you wholeheartedly. 

Mr. Fremmina. I can understand. 

Mr. Focartry. And especially when we have an authorization of 
$211 million, and here you are cutting back a program in which there 
is so much need and one which is so popular with the people and the 
Congress. I certainly think that these cuts were made with the 
expectation that Congress would restore them. 

Mr. Fuemminea. After having had 18 months of experience with 
the President, I can assure you that when he makes a recommendation 
of this kind, he makes it because he believes that this is what should 
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be included and he doesn’t have any expectation that Congress will 
reverse his decision. He isn’t making it with that expectation. He 
is trying to state, and I think properly so, his conviction as to what 
is a fair share of responsibility. I think people may differ as to his 
construction as to what is a fair share. 

Mr. Focartry. Certainly Congress has. The record is there. Then 
he cut it $60 million, and that isn’t peanuts in my book. That is 
quite a lot of difference. 

Mr. FLemmina. There is a lot of difference between zeroing out 
one particular item, the public works item, and then deciding to go 
back with a reasonably modest program the next year. When we 
talk about Hill-Burton he did not propose to zero it out last year. 
He proposed $100 million last year. He is proposing $125 million 
this year, and although you fe el that should be a higher figure, it 
still is not a small figure; $125 million available to invest in this area 
during the course of a year is a reasonable figure and is certainly 
going to make it possible for progress to be made. 

Mr. Focarty. You said it is reasonable and I say it is unreasonable, 
with a backlog of over 1 million beds when you include all ce stegories 
provided for by this sn 

Mr. Fuemnina. OK. 

Mr. Focarty. It would be different if we did not have that backlog, 
and if the States and municipalities and communities were able to do 
the job, but the job isn’t going to be done unless the Federal Govern- 
ment continues with substantial support. Also, it is very misleading 
to these local people who see that Congress appropriates this amount 
of money, and maybe they shouldn’t but they do expect that about 
that sum will be appropriated next year and they have made plans 
accordingly. 

Mr. Ftemminc. Under our system of annual appropriations, I don’t 
think they are justified i in coming to that conclusion. 

Mr. Focarty. They may not be, but ina program that is as popular 
as this and which had -the wholehearted support of Congress, they 
would have some justification for thinking that it will continue at 
about the same rate. I think and I hope “that C ongress will not let 
them down. 

AID TO SCHOOLS IN FEDERALLY IMPACTED AREAS 


Mr. Fuemmina. If I may comment on your comments on the fed- 
erally impacted area in the educational field. We had a rather ex- 
tensive discussion of issues involved here when I was before the 
committee last year and I was very happy to have the committee 
include in its report a statement which indicated very clearly that the 
committee is in complete agreement with the philosophy that we 
tried to get the Congress to accept in this particular area. The com- 
mittee’s statement is completely consistent with the recommendations 
that we presented to the legislative committee of the House. 

Mr. Fogarty. This is not the legislative committee. 

Mr. Fuemmina. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Focarry. And if the legislative committee takes no action, we 
are expected to appropriate the necessary funds to meet 100 percent 
of what the school districts are entitled to. You are suggesting that 
we legislate on this appropriation bill by eliminating these funds to 
coincide with the legislative recommendation made by the administra- 
tion and I don’t believe in legislating on appropriation bills. 
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Mr. Fiemmina. I may say that the legislative committee still hag 
our proposal under consideration and they have not taken final action 
on it as yet. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you have any indication of any support at all 
in that committee for your recommendation—on either side of the 
aisle? 

Mr. Fiemmina. I do not. 

Mr. Larrp. I[ really think that in this particular area we are not 
necessarily legislating. In the basic act there is provision for pro- 
rating funds under this particular type of aid. We do not always 
appropriate to the full authorization. I don’t think we could be 
ruled out on a point of order on legislation. 

Mr. Focarry. But the point I am trying to make is that the budget 
before us now is tailored, as | understood the Secretary’s statement 
to the lines of his proposal for new legislation. The proposed legisla- 
tion isn’t going to be passed. Everyone knows that. So if we went 
along with that we would be appropriating for legislation Congress 
refused to enact. I don’t want to be put in that position. I am 
convinced that the legislative committee is not going to take any 
action, from what I have heard on both sides of the aisle. 

Mr. Larrp. I agree that that is probably the case, but I don’t think 
under the basic act we will be in trouble as far as legislating on this 


bill. 
History or 1961 BupGer 


Mr. Fogarty. We will place in the record the statement you sub- 
mitted, at the committee’s request, setting forth the history of your 
1961 budget. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EpucATION, AND WELFARE 


1961 preliminary estimates and Bureau of the Budget allowances 














| set 
Ba — | Final Budget 
| Preliminary Revised Department’s| Bureau 
| estimate estimate request to allowance 
| to the to the | the Budget | (present 1961 
| Department | Department Bureau —_| congressional 
j | estimate) 
FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 
| 
Salaries and expenses...................... _-.--| ! $20,024,000 |'2$17,789,000} $17,789,000 $145, 852, 000 
| 
FREEDMEN’S HOSPITAL 
Bolarion end qurneneet.. ...... snc cccscccsee | 4, 246, 625 | 4, 298, 425 3, 553, 425 3, 302, 000 
Re et ee | (1, 670, 000 (1, 670, 000) (1, 530, 000) (1, 723, 000) 
| - - = j> SS 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
Promotion and further development of voca- | 
tional education (annual). __.._......_____._- 33, 702,081 | 33,702,081 33, 702, 081 31, 702, 081 
Further endowment of colleges of agriculture | 
and the mechanic arts (annual)__........__- 2, 501, 500 2, 501, 500 2, 501, 500 2, 501, 500 
Promotion of vocational education (perma- 
Ds disci nticcicieens. ee ata te a a 7, 138, 331 7, 161, 312 7, 161, 312 | 7, 161, 312 
Colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts 
(permanent) ._____- Se REDDN TES sid 2, 550, 000 2,550,000 | 2, 550, OCO | 2, 550, 000 
Grants for library services__....___- an a 7, 500, 000 | 7, 301, 000 7, 301, 000 7, 300, 000 
Payments to school districts._.____.___ f Bees 178, 695, 000 | 3178, 695,000 | 3 178, 695, 000 126, 695, 000 
Assistance for school construction..............] 65, 275,000 63, 742, 000 63, 742, 000 44, 390, 000 
Expansion of teaching in education of the | 
mentally retarded_._..............._-- 4 1, 000, 000 1, 090, 000 1,000, 000 | 1, 000, 000 
Defense education activities................___. 232, 400,000 | 192,400,000 | 187,935,000 | 171,000,000 
Salaries and expenses_......................-...| 17,280,000 | 15,483,000 | 14,244,000 | 13, 427,000 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 32. 
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1961 preliminary estimates and Bureau of the Budget allowances—Continued 





OFFICE OF EDUCATION—continued 
Salaries and expenses (special foreign currency 
program) 


Total, Office of Education 
OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHARILITATION 


Grants to States 
ST MIN STORE. Sn cancnecdunstinasceninaiie 
Research and training (special foreign cur- 

BE DUT ONEES 6 < ncencinw a scmatbnncaadaedny 
nt SUONOD ocd unnsmeamannmu een 


Total, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
PURLIC HEALTH SERVICE 4 


Assistance to States, general_.................. a 
Comparative transfers. ........................ 
Comparable amounts. ....._._.__- 
Developmental research construction of driving 
NE ios cpnias-anitan oeccaied ain weenie waelsabicions 
Control of venereal diseases 
Comparative transfers 


Control of tubercutosis cake Gaeuicne eats 


Communicable disease activities_ 
Comparative transfers 


Comparable amounts. .-................. 


Comparable amounts. ................... 
Grants for waste treatment works construction.| 
Grants for hospital construction 
Salaries and expenses, 

services. Sete 
Hospitals and medical care: 

INOUE ior: cous Enc coe paniencdtirare eiasselomentla 
Reimbursements.___- 
Foreign quarantine activ ities 
Indian health activities. __ oe 
Construction of Indian health facilities......__- 
National Institutes of Health (all appropria- 
tions except construction) ................._.- 
Grants for construction of health research facil- 

a 
Ope’ rations 
Salaries ha expe nses 


hospital construction 


were ewe cee etececccss 


Buildings and sacilities: 
Site and planning, Communicable Disease 
Sere Sg a red aint Bah ate 
Planning, environmental health center. 
Construction of animal quarters, Bethesda. 
Construction of research facilities, Lexing- 
I eat 
Research facilities construction and site 
acquisition 
Construction, 
Center___. ; 
Physical biology building. - 
Extension of Clinical Center cafeteria. 


, Arctic Health Research” 


_ Total, buildings and facilities 
Scientific activities overseas 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 32. 
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Final Budget 
























































Preliminary Revised Department’s Bureau 
estimate estimate request to allowance 
to the to the the Budget | (present 1961 
Department | Department Bureau congressional 
estimate) 
$563, 825 | $68, 825 $563, 825 $30, 750 
548, 605 5, 7 737 505, 099, 718 _ 499, 395, 718 407, 757, 643 
55, 000. 000 54, 500, 000 54, 500, 000 54, 500, 000 
18, 10), 000 16, 100, 000 15, 000, 000 14, 800, 000 
930, 000 930, 000 930, 000 930, 000 
2, 234, 000 2, 234, 000 1, 968, 000 1, 871,000 
76, 264, 000 73, 764, 000 72, 398, 000° 72, 101, 000 
Bi BOR, BO0 ih s.cas >it ceieninninnetenevailedl bia canienantd 
TES Lovenccupnsatoninnabikewhphakbntunskdeeel 
29,664,000 | 29,664,000 | 22,907,800 | 22, 620,000 
4, 500, 000 A 4, 500, 000 0 0 
GR nate AAI (hi Ni HEN. A 
on, GIG, HN Lon rectapitennsitin tars danddididniinanidammanna 
6, 908. 300 6, 908, 300 5, 460, 600 5, 430, 000 
SAR cos Ree 
EIR Ge Lien dcctimsanecabiscdeawtdieendinncweniaanloe 
16, 675, 400 16, 675, 400 13, 384, 400 13, 116, 000 
~ 04,057,600 |.....----- ee ee 
+2, ORB, Bee Leccansscowess sussbdeddedsaliabbeneadenine 
’ 26, 325, 700 26, 325, 24, 005, 900 23, 350, 000 
~ © | 45,000, sa ~~ 45,000,000 | 20,000,000 
177, 700, 000 177, 700, 000 151, 200, 000 126, 200, 000 
1, 786, 000 1, 786, 000 1, 709, 000 1, 659, 000 
57, 382, 000 57, 382,000 | 554, 792, 000 51, 594, 000 
(5, 425, 000) (5, 425, 000) (5, 539, 000) (8, 355, 000) 
5, 488, 700 5, 488, 700 5, 083, 700 4, 812, 000 
50, 261, 600 50, 261, 600 48, 261, 600 47, 526, 000 
11, 388, 000 11, 388, 000 8, 188, 000 6, 964, 000 
400, 384, 800 446, 832, 800 410, 073, 800 400, 000, 000 
30, 000, 000 30, 000, 000 30, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 
1, 692, 900 1, 692, 900 1, 669, 900 1, 662, 000 
7, 620, 500 7, 620, 500 6, 853, 500 6, 854, 000 
0 662, 000 662, 000 600, 000 
785, 000 785, 000 785, 000 785, 000 
1, 250, 000 1, 300, 000 1, 300, 000 \ 150, 000 
350, 000 350, 000 350, 000 350, 000 
250, 000 250, 000 250, 000 250, 000 
367, 000 367, 000 7, 000 0 
500, 000 500, 000 500, 000 0 
335, 000 335, 000 335, 000 0 
ee feet — 
3, 837, 000 4, 549, 000 4, 549, 000 3, 135, 000 
0 3, 757, 000 3, 757, 000 3, 707, 000 
1, 920, 000 1, 920, 000 1, 859, 000 1, 869, 000 
~ 833, 594, 900 | - 929, "451,900 | 838, 755, 200 | 765, 489, 000 
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1961 preliminary estimates and Bureau of the Budget allowances—Continued 


an ee 


ST. ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL 


Salaries and expenses_......_.___. 
Reimbursements__..........__- 
Major repairs and preservation of buildings and 
grounds___.___- 
Construction, continued treatment building_- 
Construction and equipment, treatment and 
cafeteria building _______- 
Extension and modernization of administra- 
tion bnilding_________- 
Construction, training, and education center -- 


Total, St. Elizabeths Hospital_-...._..- 


SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 

Limitation on salaries and expenses, BOAST 

Grants te States for public assistance____- 

Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Public Assis 
SII eg Soe ssctiticsstsvncaionees 

Salaries and expenses, Children’s Burean_- 
Salaries and expenses, White House ( 
on Children and Youth--._- 

Grants to States for maternal and child welfare.| 

Cooperative research and demonstration proj- 
ects in social security Sak 

Cooperative research and demonstration proj- 
ects in social security (special foreign currency 
program) ____ 

and expenses, 


ommis- 


Salaries Office of the C 
sioner . 
Total, Social Security Administration. 
SPECIAI. INSTITUTIONS 
American Printing House for the Blind..-.---- 


Gallaudet College: 
Salaries and expenses-_- 
Construction __ 


Gallaudet College..............-- 


Total, 


Howard University: 
Salaries and expenses 

ans and specifications ___- 

Construction of buildings... 


Total, 
Total, 


How 


ird University 


special institutions 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
Office of the Secretary 


Office of Field Adminis- 


and expenses, 
ind expenses, 


Salaries 
Salaries 
tration 
Salaries and 
NN Sc 
Surplus property utilization........... FORA 
White House Conference on Aging...........- 


expenses, Office ‘of the General 


Total, Office of the Secretary..........-- 
Total, Denartment of Health, Education, 
and Welfare_. 


1 Includes $87,000 for cost of animal facilities 
Insurance Act of 1959. 

2 Revised to reflect (a 
1960 budget and (4) disenssion and ; 

3 Final estimate under existing legislation, 


igree 


ments 


$187 


4 PHS preliminary estimate to the Department 


Preliminary Revised 
estimate estimate 
to the to the 
Department | Department 
$5, 165, 000 $5, 165, 000 
(14, 991, 475)| (14, 991, 475) | 
345, 000 345, 000 
375, 000 375, 000 
4, 489, 000 4, 489, 000 
501, 000 | 000 | 





Xonference | 


| (206, 287,000)! (206, 287,000) (206, 287, 000) | 
2, 083, 000, 000 |2, 083, 000, 000 |2, 083, 000, 000 
| 3, 752, 000 3, 752, 000 2, 856, 000 
-| 2, 666, 000 2,666,000 | 2, 481, 000 
| } | 
150, 000 150, 000 150, 000 
| 58, 500, 000 58, 500, 000 48, 900, 000 | 
| 
| 
| 700, 000 700, 000 700, 000 
25, 650 25, 650 | 25, 650 | 
772, 700 772, 700 729, 000 
2. 149, 566, 350 |2, 149, 566, 350 |2, 138, 841, 650 
400. 000 400, 000 | 400, 000 | 
1, 162, 000 1, O83, 342 | 1, 012, 000 | 
2, 347, 000 2, 578. 000 | 2, 442,900 | 
3. 409, 000 3,661, 342 3, 454, 000 
5, 245 5, 788, 245 5, 117, 000 | 
300 | 347, 300 225, 000 
5, 000 5, 757, 000 4, 652, 090 
11, 892. 545 11, 892, 545 9,994, 000 
5, O81, 545 15, 953, 887 13, 848, 000 
2, 771, 000 2, 771, 000 2, 462, 000 
3, 933, 000 4, 020, 000 3, 843, 300 
1, 380, 000 1, 380, 000 1, 235,000 
1, 013, 000 1, 013, 000 RH6, OOO 
451. 000 603, 000 SPT 006 | 
9, 548, 000 9, 787,000 8, 993, 300 
3, 668, 516,157 3,716,635, 280 |3, 604, 740, 293 


it Beltsville 


10, 925, 000 


50, 000 














, 000 


, 000 | 








and $102,000 for Federal 


Department’s 
request to 
the Budget 

Bureau 


$5, 827, 000 
(14, 329, 475) 


345, 000 
0 


4, 493, 000 


501, 000 | 
0 


11, 166, 000 








Final Budget 
Bureau 
allowance 
(present 1961 
congressional 
estimate) 





$3, 947, 000 
(15, 403, 000) 


345, 000 
0 
4, 493, 000 


501, 000 
0 


(203, 200, 000) 


|2, 083, 000, 000 


2, 656, 000 
2, 37 4,000 


150, 000 
48, 500, 00 


700, 000 


672, 000 


2, 128, 077.65 i) 


400, 000 


994, 000 
2, 432, 000 


3, 426, 000: 


5, 090, 000 
225, 000 
000 


6, 748, 000 





10, 574, 000 


2, 443, 000 
3, 768, 000 


1, 197,090 
751, 000 
522, 000 


. 681, 000 





os 


3, 432, 120, 293 


Employees Health 


fina! congressional action for 1960 which included significant increases over original 


with the Department as to overall policies and objectives. 


,310,000 
and revised estimate 


to the Department columns include 


for comparability $1,208,200 for employee health insurance benefits based on amounts submitted by the 


Department to the Budget Bureau. 


5 Includes $2,497,000 propose? by the Department as an indefinite appropriation for dependents’ medical 
care to he consolidated with retired pay of commissioned officers 
* Includes initial request for grants to States for training public welfare personnel. 
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REDUCTION OF PRELIMINARY ESTIMATES 


Mr. Focarry. The preliminary estimates, Mr. Flemming, were for 
$3,668,516,157 and that was cut to $3,432 million, which is about 
a quarter of a billion cut. The revised estimate was $3,716 million, 
and you went to the Bureau of the Budget with $3,604 million: They 
cut you $72 million. 

Mr. FLEMMING. $172 million. 

Mr. Focarry. $172 million. That is worse than I thought it was. 
How could you be so far apart? 

Mr. FLemmine. I think all you have to do is to take a look at the 
items. Most of the difference is represented by the items that we have 
been discussing here during the past 5 or 10 minutes. 


REDUCTION IN NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT ACTIVITY 


Mr. Focarty. There is a very significant cut in the Defense Educa- 
tion Act activity. There is a $60 million cut right there. That is a 
real substantial one. 

Mr. Fiemmina. I asked for $187 million. 

Mr. Focarry. I am talking about the original request. The 
original request from your people running the program was $232 
million. 

Mr. FLemMinG. They revised that themselves on the basis of 
further experience to $192 million. 

Mr. Focarry. Was it because of experience or because of the 
overall budget limitations? 

Mr, FLemminc. At that point we had not given them any instruc- 
tions and I think it is fair to say that their revision was on the basis of 
further experience and a more detailed examination of the kind of pro- 
gram that could be financed during fiscal year 1961. 

Mr. Focarry. Are you satisfied with the overall operation of the 
Office of Education? 

Mr. Ftemminc. The answer to that is “Yes, Iam.” It is a general 
question. 


ADMIRAL RICKOVER'S CRITICISM OF THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Mr. Focarty. The Appropriations Committee listened to Admiral 
Rickover on August 18. He had just returned from Russia with the 
Vice President and I assumed we were going to listen to some com- 
parisons between the nuclear energy developments in Russia and this 
country, but it was not for that purpose at all. He talked about 
Russia surpassing this country in education. I assume you have 
read the hearings. He was very emphatic about it. I think at one 
point he called the people in the Office of Education, characters who 
had been there too long or something like that. He did not think 
that the Office of Education was doing a good job nor did he think the 
National Education Association was worth very much either, accord- 
ing to his statement. 

I asked him when it came my turn, and it appears on page 59 of the 
hearings, I said: 


Who are some of these characters? What kind of people are they? 
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Admiral Rickover said: 


They are the progressive educationists. They believe that the function of the 


school is to train children in all these frills and know-how subjects and ; 
hard mental work. J not in 


And I had just read something in the paper previous to that about 
the president of a university in Ohio and I said: 


We have been given the example this year of a president of a university in 
Ohio saying that freshmen last year seemed to be better educated than the fresh. 
men of 25 years ago. 


And Admiral Rickover said: 


I personally doubt that very much. I like to be objective. I have shown yoy 
a set of examination questions which are given to Russian high school students, 
I suggest you take those questions and see how many high school graduates jn 
this country can pass them. 


Mr. Larrp. I listened to that, Mr. Chairman and certainly he did 
not think much of the Office of Education. 

Mr. Focarty. He referred to them as characters. It disturbed 
quite a few people to have these derogatory statements made, and so 
positively. What do you think about it? 

Mr. Fiemminea. Mr. Chairman, let me go at it this way. Iam fa- 
miliar with the views that the admiral expressed before the committee 
and slso with the views that he expressed in various publications. 

Mr. Focarty. Now on page 80 Admiral Rickover said: 


It is my understanding that the Offce of Education is chiefly an agency for the 
collection and dissemination of educational information. In that capacity it has, 
in my opinion, fallen down on the job of alerting this country to the Russian edu- 
cational menace. It does not in general keep us informed on what happens in 
education elsewhere, especially in countries whose civilization is similar to ours. 
Its personnel appears to be oriented toward the system of education advocated 
by John Dewey and called progressive education and which our educationists 
have adopted during the past 40 years; no other educational philosophy is taught 
in our teachers’ colleges. I would presume that perhaps what the Greeks did 
and the Romans did and what the church did in the Middle Ages and what was 
done during and after the Renaissance, and what all other enlightened countries 
have done has relevance and lessons for us. But we have thrown all that over- 
board. We have discarded much of the heritage of Western civilization. 

I consider the progressive system most harmful in that it does not truly educate 
our children. A Federal office ought not, in my opinion, reflect only one educa- 
tional philosophy, particularly one which has been in use for only 40 years and 
which is not used by any other industrial society except ours. I believe the 
Office tends to reflect the views of the National Education Association and that 
there may be too close liaison between the two. As to the views of the National 
Education Association on American education, I notice a recent statement coming 
from that organization to the effect that critics of American education are like wood- 
peckers boring into trees and thus destroying them. I do not agree with their 
claims that American education is the best in the world, that we cannot iearn from 
the educational practices of other countries, nd that only teachers and nonteach- 
ing members of educational officialdom including their public relations staffs, are 
qualified to speak on education. 

I consider the pamphlet put out by the Office of Education, entitled “Life Ad- 
justment for Every American Youth,” the most anti-intellectual document I have 
read in a long time. I showed it to several foreign educators with whom I have 
discussed American education and they share my view. The pamphlet reflects 
National Educational Association doctrine. The Offce of Education—like the 
National Education Association—keeps on trying to perpetuate the illusion that 
ours are the best schools in the world and that only we try to educate all our chil- 
dren. It keeps on ecuating the college-preparatory course in our high school with 
the European academic secondary school, which I consider erroneous. 

To my mind, it is not further legislation but a change of attitude on the part 
of the persons in the Office which alone could make of it the effective agency it 
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ought to be. I confess that I would not know how Congress alone could bring 
this about. 


Mr. Focarty. Would you like to comment on that? 


SECRETARY'S COMMENTS ON ADMIRAL RICKOVER’S CRITICISM OF THE 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Mr. Fiemmina. I appreciate the opportunity of commenting on 
it both because of the responsibility I now have and also because 
of the fact that I have spent a good many years in education. Do 
ou Want me to proceed on this now? 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 

Mr. Fiemmina. I feel that the scrutiny to which the American 
education system has been subjected over a period of the last 2 or 3 
years is all to the good, and I think that this scrutiny has brought out 
both strong points and weak points. I personally still feel that taking 
our educational system as a whole, going from the elementary to the 
high school education level that we do have an education system 
that is second to none, and I think that it is possible to support that 
statement. On the other hand I would be the first to recognize that 
there are weaknesses in the system. Before amplifying that state- 
ment I would also like to say this, that I believe that the educational 
system today is infinitely stronger than it was 25 or 30 years ago. I 
had the privilege of attending Ohio Wesleyan University as an under- 
graduate student back in the 1920’s. I graduated back in 1927, 
and then I had the privilege of going back as president of the school 
over a period of 10 years. I don’t know who my colleague, my former 
colleague, was whom they were quoting back in Ohio, but I would 
agree with him completely. 

Mr. Focarty. I saw it in the newspapers, but I don’t remember 
his name. 

Mr. FLemmina. It doesn’t matter because I am in complete agree- 
ment with his statement. I-think that the students who come into our 
freshman classes today in our colleges and universities are far better 
prepared to carry on work in the field of higher education than were 
those who went into colleges and universities 30 and 35 years ago. 
You get some indication of this when you have to deal with a person 
who was in school with you as an undergraduate student and whose 
son or daughter has been turned down for admission under the present 
standards. And then he begins to tell you how, if those standards 
were in effect when he went to school, he wouldn’t have been able to 
get into the college or university in question. And in all probabilit 
in many instances that is a correct statement that he makes. I thin 
that over the last 25 or 30 years our system has moved forward in a 
very commendable way. Now at the same time I think that there 
has been, in some areas of study particularly, a tendency to fail to 
place the emphasis on the pursuit of excellence that we should place 
on study in those areas. I think this has been true in the field of 
foreign languages for example. If I may again use just a personal 
illustration, when I was an undergraduate student at Ohio Wesleyan, 
one of the requirements for graduation was that you should develop 
some competence in at least one foreign language. 

When I went back there as president, I discovered that that require- 
ment had been eliminated and it was now up to each department 
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within the institution to determine whether or not they were going to 
require such competence. I am glad to say a year or two before J 
left the faculty voted to reinstate that particular requirement and J 
think that was all to the good. I think that you find that going on in 
other institutions. I think there was a tendency for us to let down 
somewhat when it comes to the pursuit of excellence in an area like 
foreign languages. I think that that tendency existed to some extent 
in the fields of mathematics and science. I am sure of the fact that it 
existed to some extent and still does in some spots in the field of com- 
munications. One of the common complaints that the schools of 
engineering have is that the undergraduate students who come to 
them, those who have completed their undergraduate work and come 
to them for graduate work in engineering, are unable to use the 
English language in an effective and meaningful manner, and I think 
that is one of the defects that we are working against at the present 
time. I simply want to say that I recognize there are weak spots and 
I recognize we should do something about meeting those weak spots, 

Mr. Focarry. It is a really strong indictment. 

Mr. Fiemmina. Yes. I noted at the time, and I noted again as you 
read from the record that Admiral Rickover indulged in some pretty 
sweeping, broad generalizations. Frankly, I don’t think that we are 
going to make much progress in the direction of continuing to 
strengthen our American educational system if we just indulge in 
sweeping generalizations of that kind because it doesn’t really help 
to identify serious weaknesses. For example, let me deal with his 
characterization of the Office of Education and the people who are 
in the Office of Education. As you know | have had the opportunity 
of watching what goes on in Washington for a considerable period of 
time. I was a member of the Civil Service Commission, and I had 
close contact with the Office of Education because they did have some 
personnel problems that they wanted to work on at that time. I 
have known the Office since 1939 right down to the present time ina 
fairly intimate way, and I just would like to say this, that I feel that 
Admiral Rickover’s characterization of the people in the Office of 
Education is very unfair. I think that if Admiral Rickover really 
knew the people in the Office of Education, really took the oppor- 
tunity of sitting down and talking with them, that he would not 
indulge in generalizations of that kind. 

In the first place, it certainly is unfair to say that all of them are 
followers of John Dewey’s philosophy of education. I am not going 
to attempt to go into that, because that is another generalization that 
you have to get down underneath to find out what people are really 
talking about before you can evaluate a situation of that kind. But 
I know from my own experience that within the Office of Education 
you have representatives of a great variety of points of view as far 
as educational methods are concerned, as far as educational philosophy 
is concerned. And that certainly is as it should be. 

Now of course if Admiral Rickover is suggesting in his testimony 
that the Office of Education should seek to influence or attempt to 
influence curriculum developments in this country at the elementary 
or secondary or high school educational level then he is subscribing to 
a philosophy as far as the role of the Federal Government in the field 
of education is concerned with which I would be in complete disagree- 
ment. I think that part of the strength, or one of the primary reasons 
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for the strength, of our educational system is that we have made it 

ssible for our educational system to develop along unregimented 
ef We have made it possible for all kinds of experiments. to. be 
tried at the local level, whether you are talking about the local school 
district or whether you are talking about the field of higher education 
to the extent that the standards imposed have been imposed either at 
the local level or at the higher level by regional accrediting associations 
that are not tied in with the Government. 

Further, if Admiral Rickover has in mind that the Office of Educa- 
tion should attempt to regiment education and get it working in this 
or that or the other direction, I am in complete disagreement. On the 
other hand, if Admiral Rickover has in mind that the Office of Educa- 
tion and through it the Department should attempt to exercise 
leadership in the field of education and where it identifies weak spots 
to be very frank in talking about them and where it feels that the 
Federal Government can speak as an authority to help to remedy some 
of these weak spots, then I would agree with ‘his concern with respect 
to the role. If you accept that particular concept of the role of the 
Office of Education then I would say that this country is indebted to 
some very fine leadership. After all, some very fine things are being 
said these days about the National Defense Education Act and as 
you know and other members of the Congress know the initial staff 
work and leadership and so forth that led to the presentation of the 
National Defense Education Act and its ultimate adoption by the 
Congress took place right in the Office of Education. Speaking now 
in terms of the present Commissioner of Education, I do not know of 
any more forward looking man in the field of education in our country 
today and it has been an inspiration and a challenge to me to be asso- 
ciated with him and to work with him, and he has brought with him 
men who are men of real vision. 

Now, Admiral Rickover talks about what he thinks of as an alliance 
between the Office of Education and the National Education Associa- 
tion. Well, if he believes that the Office of Education and the 
National. Education Association always see eye to eye on the issues 
in the field of education he certainly is not familiar with the facts of 
the case because right now we have a proposal pending here which 
would provide an additional assistance in the field of education that 
the National Education Association opposes vigorously. I respect 
their point of view. I happen to differ with it. But nevertheless 
they are in opposition to the proposal. I personally feel that the 
National Education Association down through the years has rendered 
a very real service to the cause of education, that they have helped 
us to keep our sights high, that they have rallied support back of the 
field of education at the State and local level when it should be rallied. 
To say that they subscribe to a particular philosophy of education I 
think is completely contrary to the facts because they have gotten 
literally tens of thousands of people associated with them and all 
schools of thought are reflected in the National Education Association. 

[ believe that Admiral Rickover and others to the extent that they 
put their fingers on specific weaknesses in the field of education and 
point up those weaknesses and cite their reasons for feeling that they 
constitute weaknesses are rendering a very real service, but to the 
extent that they feel that the only way to get progress is to condemn 
in effect large groups of people who have dev voted their lives to the field 
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of education, I don’t think that they are helping us to strengthen the 
field of education by any means. As far as I am concerned, and I am 
sure this reflects the point of view of my associates in the Department 
we are happy to receive suggestions from Admiral Rickover or anyone 
else at any time relative to the kind of leadership that we can and 
should give in order to help improve American education. But I] 
think it is very, very unfortunate and has a bad effect on morale for g 
leader in public life to refer to a group of people who have dedicated 
their lives to the field of education as a group of characters, if that was 
the expression that he used. 

I am confident of the fact that if someone with competence in the 
field in which Admiral Rickover operates should refer to his associates 
in that manner, as just a group of characters, that he would resent it 
and he would recognize that it had a bad effect on the morale of his 
people and that it did not contribute to the furthering or the strength 
of Government agencies in his areas. The same thing is true in the 
field of education. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you, Doctor. I have told Dr. Derthick that 
when he comes before the committee he will be given all the time he 
wants to discuss this report. 

We will recess until 1:30 this afternoon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
COMPARISON OF BUDGET ESTIMATES WITH APPROPRIATION, 1958-60 


Mr. Focarry. For the record, what was the budget estimate for 
the entire Department for fiscal 1953 and what was appropriated, 
including the supplementals, and the same thing for the years 1954 
through 1960? 

Mr. Ketty. In grand totals? 

Mr. Foaarry. Yes. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Comparison of President’s budget estimates (including supplementals) with 














appropriations 
Fiscal year Budget esti- | Appropriations i Fiscal year Budget esti- | Appropriations 
mates | mates 
maior ee - ——— | sae —_— eed a —-—_ — —- -——_-—- |-—_—- - -C — 
eae | $2,198, 405,000 | $1, 994, 690, 000 | RT oa ila Se icc $2, 428, 550,000 | $2, 500, 288, 000 
1954__........-..-] ! 1, 880, 846, 000 | 1, 936, 978, 000 || 1958 Seta 2 2, 821, 650, 000 2 2, 742, 800, 000 
Sarre ----| 2,043, 968,000 | 2, 010, 002, 000 || 1959..__..---..- -| 3, 156, 140, 000 3, 255, 703, 000 
1056_.............| 2,137, 501, 000 | 2, 108, 079, 000 || 1960 = aonebeed 3 3, 188, 986, 000 3, 467, 278, 000 


1 





1 Includes revised estimates of President Eisenhower, which were approximately $64 million below those 
originally submitted by President Truman (S. Rept. 478, 83d Cong., 1st sess.). 

2 The annual estimate for ‘‘Grants to States for public assistance’’ was reduced by the Congress by 
$79,400,000. A supplemental estimate in the amount of $170,600,000 was subsequently submitted and 
approved. The Budget estimate column, therefore, includes the full amount of the original estimate as 
well as the supplemental estimate. 

3 Excludes the President’s supplemental estimates submitted, or to be submitted, to the 86th Cong., 
2d sess, 


MILITARY SERVICE CREDITS 


Mr. Focarty. Mr. Flemming, we went into considerable detail with 
the Railroad Retirement Board on the problem of military service 
credits. I understand from the President’s budget message that the 
Social Security Administration like the Railroad Retirement Board 
has been denied funds, is that right? 
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Mr. Ketuy. No request is included in the budget, and the President 
did include a statement to the effect he was going to ask that the 
Railroad Retirement Board and the Department get together to 
recommend legislation. 

Mr. Fogarty. What has been done about that? 

Mr. Keutuy. The Director of the Budget wrote to the Secretary and 
said he would in the near future convene a group for the purpose of 
discussing and studying this problem. 

Mr. Fogarty. When was that letter written? 

Mr. Ketty. In the last 3 weeks. 

Mr. Focartry. Will you supply it for the record? 

Mr. Keury. Yes. 

(The information supplied follows:) 

Excerpt from letter of January 9, 1960, from Maurice H. Stans, Director, Bureau 


of the Budget, to the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. Pertinent 
portion of letter is as follows: 


“My Drar Mr, SECRETARY: 
ik * * 


“At present, Federal payments to the railroad retirement account for gratuitous 
military service credits are computed on a different basis from that used with 
respect to the old-age, survivors, and disability insurance trust funds. It has been 
decided that these payments to the railroad retirement account should also be 
put on an added cost basis. In addition, the Federal Government should not be 
obligated to make two payments for the same military service credits—one to the 
railroad retirement account, and another to the social security trust funds. Ac- 
cordingly, it has been determined that the financing of military service credits 
should be studied by the Board, the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and the Bureau of the Budget with a view toward developing a legislative 
proposal to accomplish the above objectives which can be recommended to and 
acted upon by the Congress. Under these circumstances, no payments are in- 
cluded in the 1961 budget to the railroad retirement account or to the social 
security trust funds. After completion of work on the 1961 budget, I expect to 
get in touch with you and the Chairman of the Railroad Retirement Board to 
begin this review. * * *, 

“Sincerely yours, 
‘Maurice H. Srans, Director.” 


RELATION OF EXPENDITURES TO PROGRAM LEVELS 


Mr. Focarty. What relation do annual expenditures have to pro- 
gram levels and obligating authority during the course of a year? 

Mr. Keuuiy. Generally speaking the appropriation makes available 
obligational authority and establishes the maximum level at which 
Federal officials can commit the Federal Government. 

Generally speaking expenditures lag behind the obligations par- 
ticularly in connection with construction and construction grants. 
The lag will be anywhere from 1 to 3 years. 

Mr. Focarrty. Is it generally true that expenditures reflect pro- 
gram increases of the preceding year or years? 

Mr. Ketiy. In very large measure. The change in expenditures 
will to a very large extent reflect the decisions and actions which were 
taken in the preceding period. 

Mr. Mites. As applied to construction and construction grants 
or other carryover funds. 

Mr. Ketuy. It would not occur in the case of types of appropria- 
tions which are paid out in the same year, such as public assistance 
grants or regular operating appropriations. 
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Secretary Fremminc. Take the Food and Drug Administration; for 
example, the amount appropriated for 1961 méfheates pretty clearly 
what the expenditures will be for 1961. That would certainly be 
true on the public assistance grants to the States; on the other hand 
in the Hill-Burton program we have a lag of 2 to 3 years. In other 
words, 1961 expenditures will reflect to some extent the appropria- 
tions of 1959, to some extent 1960 and to some extent 1961. 

Mr. Focarry. That is because of the law as it is written? 

Secretary FLemmina. That is right. This is true on the National 
Defense Education Act subtitles. 


BASIS OF ESTIMATE FOR MEDICAL RESEARCH 


Mr. Focarry. How did you reach this $14 million figure you say 
is for expanding of medical research? 

Secretary Fiemmina. In the first place, in 1960 there is an esti- 
mated unobligated balance of $5,800,000, and as far as we can see 
now that is the way in which the year will end up, with unobligated 
funds of $5,800,000. Then as you may recall in the 1960 budget 
there is a nonrecurring training item of $8,143,000; that is, they made 
some payments twice in 1960 in order to get around to the place where 
they could make the payments in the spring instead of the fall so the 
colleges and universities could plan more effectively. Those two 
figures taken together give you a total of $13,943,000. And so in 
distributing the $400 million it has been distributed in such a way that 
$11,265,000 additional, that is over and above 1960, is being mad 
available for research grants and $2,593,000 is being made available 
for direct operations, that is direct research work, and $250,000 is 
being made available for increased overhead. 

So that you have a total of $14,108,000 that will be available for 
research in 1961 that is not available in 1960. 


ADVISORY COUNCILS VIEWS OF BUDGET FOR NIH 


Mr. Fogarty. It was brought to my attention that you asked each 
of the advisory councils to set up a committee to study the need for 
1961 and make recommendations for the budget. Whatever hap- 
pened to their recommendations? 

Secretary FLemmina. Mr. Chairman, I don’t think that information 
is completely accurate. We did—let me back up. Right after the 
President issued his statement at the time that he signed the appropria- 
tion for 1960, we did convene a group of persons who represented each 
one of the advisory councils and we talked with them about the 
criteria that had been set forth in the President’s letter and asked for 
their advice as to the best way in which to apply the criteria. 

The fact of the matter is that at that meeting there was a draft of 
some instructions from Dr. Shannon to the various units of ‘the 
Institutes of Health. They reacted to that, and on the basis of their 
reaction, revisions were made. They participated very actively in the 
preparation of those instructions. The Bayne-Jones report recom- 
mended that the councils play a more active part in the budgetary 
process than they had in the past, that they be given the opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with the budgetary situation at any given 
time. Of course given the opportunity to react in any way they 
desire. It is my understanding that at the November meetings of the 
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councils the Surgeon General in talking to the councils did discuss the 
budgetary situation with them. But I have no knowledge that he 
asked the various councils to make specific recommendations on 
budgets for the specific Institutes. 

Mr. Kelly doesn’t have any knowledge of that. Do you, Mr. 
Miles? 

Mr. Mites. No. 

Secretary FLemmina. We are not aware of that fact. I won’t say 
it hasn’t happened. I would certainly have to check and round out 
the record on that point before I can make a definite statement on it. 
My only contact with them was at that session I just described. That 
didn’t deal specifically with the budget, but dealt with the criteria 
set forth in the President’s letter. 

Mr. Focarty. I may have misunderstood the members of this 
council. 

Mr. Ketiy. To the best of my recollection the only information 
conveyed to the Secretary was the recommendations of Dr. Shannon 
and Dr. Burney. 

Secretary FLemmina. I would like to have the opportunity of 
talking to Dr. Burney and Dr. Shannon and if necessary submit a 
supplementary statement for the record on it. They did not in 
presenting their budgets to me indicate that there had been that kind 
of participation. 

I am sure, however, that there had been more discussions held with 
the councils on budgetary matters during the past year than ever 
before, because when that recommendation came to us from the Bayne- 
Jones Committee I immediately accepted the recommendation and 
in a recommendation to Dr. Burney indicated that I thought it made 
good sense to carry it out and that councils should become acquainted 
with the budgetary situation and have an opportunity in reacting in 
any way they desire. I am sure from a conversation I had with Dr. 
Burney that he did that, but as a result of his doing that, I have not 
been given any information relative to specific recommendations on 
their part in connection with the budget. 

(The following statement was subsequently furnished the Com- 
mittee: ) 


Apvrsory CouNcIL PARTICIPATION IN PREPARATION OF NIH Bup@ets 


At the meetings of the national advisory councils held in February and March 
1959, the 1960 budget was discussed by the Surgeon General and the councils 
were asked for advice and suggestions with respect to 1961 estimates. The 
council members were supplied with copies of the preliminary estimates as sub- 
mitted by Institute directors in order that they might prepare for discussion at 
the June council meetings. 

The councils found this to be a difficult assignment and not all of them submitted 
recommendations. The timing was such that even the recommendations received 
had little impact on budget decisions. 

It was generally agreed that some better arrangement would have to be 
developed before the councils could participate effectively in the formulation of 
budget estimates. In order to provide the councils with more time to consider 
the budget and in order to have the council recommendations available at the 
time the staff prepares its preliminary estimates in the spring, it was decided 
that the councils should give considerations to the probable budget needs at 
the time of the February round of council meetings. 

Although the efforts to provide council participation in the budget preparation 
were unsuccessful in the 1961 budget, it is hoped that under the new plan the 
_— will be able to make a real contribution in connection with the estimates 
or 1962. 
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RESEARCH PROJECTS APPROVED BUT NOT FINANCED DUE TO LACK op 
FUNDS—1960 


Mr. Focarty. Have you inquired as to how many approved re. 
search project applications they will not be able to finance because 
of the lack of funds? 

Secretary Ftemmina. They have provided me with a table which 
is dated January 27, 1960, which indicates that under the item of 
“Excess approvals (carried over to 1961)” there is a figure of 
$3,992,000. 

Mr. Chairman, I think I ought to relate that figure to the figure of 
$5,800,000 of unobligated funds. You will recall a little earlier | 
indicated that we would have $5,800,000 of unobligated funds. You 
do appreciate that in some of the Institutes they will not use all of 
the funds appropriated. 

In other Institutes, they have approved projects in excess funds 
appropriated. In other words, as you know we could not use the 
$5,800,00 for example, in order to take care of the $3,992,000. 

Mr. Focarry. Has it been firmed up that the $5,800,000 will not 
be used? 

Secretary FLemminc. The best estimate we have been able to get 
up to the present time is that they will not use more than $150,000 to 
$250,000 of that at the most. That is the best figure we have had 
from NIH; is that correct? 

Mr. Kewiy. That is an estimate. It is based on all projects that 
have been received. It is based on prior action of study sections 
and the percentages of approval. It still has to be finalized. The 
nearest estimate is that $169,000 of the unapportioned funds may be 
needed. 

Secretary FLemminc. I might say if they request release of that 
amount, a larger amount from the reserve, that request will be 
approved by us and submitted to the Bureau of the Budget and I feel 
confident that the Bureau of the Budget will release whatever amount 
we request. 


APPROVED RESEARCH APPLICATIONS NOT TO BE FINANCED—1961 


Mr. Focarry. Do you have the estimate of the number and 
amount of training research applications that will be approved but 
which could not be financed under this budget for next year? 

Secretary FLemmine. Mr. Chairman, assuming the same number of 
new project approvals, assuming that all of the projects for which 
what is referred to as moral commitment are continued, keeping those 
two assumptions in mind, and also assuming continuation of all of the 
projects that are already underway for which there is not a moral 
commitment—those three assumptions—I mean assuming applica- 
tions at the same rate, assuming a continuation of projects for which 
there is a moral commitment to continue them, and assuming the 
continuation of projects for which there is at present no moral com- 
mitment, the NIH estimates that it would total $247,535,000 as 
against a figure of $210 million in the budget for research grants. 

The total amount of money for research in the budget is $295 million. 
Of that $295 million, $210 million is available for grants. 

Mr. Foacarry. In other words, assuming all of these things that you 
are assuming, there will be a shortage of $37 million? 
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Secretary Fremmina. Assuming all those things worked out that 
way- ; ; : 

Mr. Focarty. Do you think the assumption there will be no 
increase in new project applications is a good one in view of past 
experience? ae th 

Secretary Fremmina. Well, of course I think it is probably hard for 
any of us to predict just when we will reach the saturation point on 
that. I don’t know of any better assumption to make than that at 
the present time. I think it is as realistic an assumption as you can 
make right now. 

Mr. Focarry. In view of your past experience? 

Secretary Firemmina. You have to consider past experience and 
then consider whether or not you are going to reach a saturation 
point, where your number will begin to level off or even go down. 


STEPS BEING TAKEN TO IMPLEMENT BAYNE-JONES RECOMMENDATION ON 
MEDICAL RESEARCH 


Mr. Focartry. What do you think we ought to do about this 
shortage of $37 million? 

Secretary FLemmina. Mr. Chairman, I approach it in this way. 
We all know that there are two schools of thought in this area. One 
school of thought which says we just ought to finance everything that 
comes in that can be approved, and that school of thought worn say 
that we should have available the $247 million as contrasted to the 
$210 million that is in the budget. There is another school of thought 
that says that we should not move forward at that sharp a rate, 
that there are other factors that need to be taken into consideration 
and that in the long run we may be rendering a greater service to the 
field of medical research if we proceed at a conservative pace rather 
than permit sharp increases to take place. 

Now of course the President in his statement reflected his feelings 
in this particular area. I don’t think I need to repeat his statements. 
But it is clear that he belongs to the school of thought that feels we 
should move forward on a more conservative basis. When I first 
assumed the responsibility for the office my attention was called with 
great enthusiasm to the Bayne-Jones report and it was indicated to 
me that this was looked upon as a landmark report in this area. The 
Bayne-Jones report, as you know, suggested that by 1970 the Nation 
should be investing a billion dollars a year in the field of medical 
research, not training, just medical research. They said that b 
1970 the Nation as a whole should be investing about a billion dollars 
a year in medical research. They recommended that half of that 
should be provided by the Federal Government and they indicated of 
that half approximately $350 million should be provided by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. As I indicated in my 
opening statement, we think that on the basis of developments that 
have taken place since then it is reasonable to bring that target date 
down from 1970 to 1965. At the present time we are investing, that 
is this year, about $281 million in medical research, 

This $14 million would bring us up to $295 million and if we took it 
at $14 million a year up until 1965, we would reach that objective of 
$350 million. 
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I have great respect for the people who made that particular recom. 
mendation and it seems to me that if the Federal Government accepted 
that as a reasonable goal, as a reasonable degree of participation on 
its part in this very important field, that it would be following 
sound policy. 

So, consequently, I think that we would be leaving the field of 
medical research in a good position if we were to approve—I mean if 
the Congress were to approve the President’s recommendation and 
make available for medical research $295 million or to put it another 
way, make available $210 million as contrasted with this projection 
of $247 million. The way I look at it is that $210 million for outside 
grants for research purposes is a large amount of money. I think the 
President is justified in saying that he feels that a fair share of the 
total responsibility on the part of the Federal Government in 196] 
would be $295 million overall or $210 million for the outside grants, 

Mr. Focartry. You mentioned awhile ago that there are two schools 
of thought in this problem. To which school of thought do you 
subscribe? . 


STATEMENT OF THE PRESIDENT REGARDING SIGNING OF 1960 BILL 


Secretary FLemmina. I subscribe to the school of thought that is 
represented by the action that the President took in signing the appro- 
riations bill last year and that is represented in the budget that he 
1as submitted to the Congress. It seems to me that his signing state- 
ment does set forth effectively the arguments that can be advanced 
in behalf of that school of thought. 

If I may, I would like to insert just a couple of the statements that 
he made. He said first- 

Mr. Focarrty. I think we should insert the whole statement he 
made and including the criteria he said should be applied to the review 
of these grant applications. Has this criteria been accepted and has 
the grant review procedure conformed to the criteria set forth by the 
President? 

Secretary FLemminc. To the best of my knowledge they have. 
When we discussed the criteria with the representatives of the councils 
they indicated that they felt they had been keeping criteria of this 
kind in mind as they had carried forward the work of the councils. 
However, they didn’t have any objection, as I recall it, to the sharpen- 
ing up of the criteria they had been following and the memoranda that 
Dr. Shannon finally addressed to the councils was designed to achieve 
that objective. 

(Statements supplied follow:) 

THe Waite House, August 14, 1959. 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


I have today approved H.R. 6769, which makes appropriations for fiscal 1960 
for the Departments of Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare, and for certain 
other agencies. 

I have taken this action Cespite concern with regard to the appropriations for 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

First, with respect to medical research, every American is of course deeply 
interested in the improvement of health. This interest is reflected in the adminis- 
tration’s progressive record of support for health activities. But there is a limit 
to the rate at which medical research can grow and yet grow soundly. Appropria- 
tions to the National Institutes of Health have increased fourfold in the last 6 
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years. H.R. 6769 would add a further increase—from $294 million to $400 mil- 
jion—or 36 percent in a single year. This increase gives me cause for concern on 
three grounds. I am concerned lest it should— 

(1) Lower the quality of the projects supported by increasing the flow of 
grant applications more rapidly than the procedures for their careful ap- 
praisal can be effectively adapted; 

(2) Cause too great a diversion into research of the manpower and other 
resources needed for equally vital teaching and medical practice; 

(3) Substitute Federal funds for non-Federal support of medical research 
and training and discourage further expansion of such support. 

Such effects would work against the very goal being sought—improved health 
for all the American people. Indeed, the Congress itself apparently felt concerned 
about the possible lowering of research quality which might result from the level 
of funds it approved, since the conference report on H.R. 6769 states that “‘there 
should be no reduction in the high standards for determining the acceptability of 
research projects for financing from these appropriations.”’ 

Because the American taxpayer is entitled to have his tax money spent wisely 
and efficiently, I am directing the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service to take appropriate steps 
to satisfy themselves that the following criteria will be observed in the review 
of any new research project or training program: 

(1) That it is of such high priority and great promise that its deferment 
would be likely to delay progress in medical discovery; 

(2) That it will not result in the harmful diversion of manpower and other 
resources needed for teaching and medical care services; and 

(3) That it will not bring about the substitution of Federal for non- 
Federal sources of support for medical research and training. 

Second, in the category of construction grant programs—grants for the con- 
struction of sewage treatment plants, facilities for medical care and research, and 
schools in federally affected areas—the appropriations made in the bill would 
provide for program levels which seem to me to be entirely too high in relation 
to other essential Government programs. 

I do not doubt that worthwhile construction projects can be found in each 
of these areas which will absorb the funds appropriated. But the mere fact that 
money is spent for some identifiable need does not mean that it is wisely spent, 
or that it must be spent by the Federal Government. With respect to the waste 
treatment construction grant program, I am requesting the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to urge the States, in their various State plans, to make 
every effort to give first priority in the approval of projects by the States to those 
which involve interstate stream pollution or affect downstream communities. 

A national budget demands hard choices just as does a family budget. The 
recognition of a need is the beginning, not the end, of any budgetmaking process. 
I recognize, however, that in reconciling competing demands within the total 
framework of a sound fiscal policy, the Congress, as well as the executive branch, 
has responsibility for the exercise of judgment. Therefore, even though I disa- 
gree in this instance with the manner in which that judgment has been exercised, 
I do not feel that I should withhold my approval of this bill. 





BUDGET MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT, 1961 


Public health — Advances in medical technology and the spread of private health 
insurance have played important roles in raising the level of health services for 
our rapidly growing population. At the same timé, the growing demand for 
better health care has contributed to shortages of facilities, medical and scientific 
manpower, and supporting health workers, as well as to the rising cost of medical 
and hospital services. 

In order to deal effectively with these developments, the Federal Government 
has expanded its public health programs and is actively seeking solutions to the 
Nation’s health problems. Expenditures in the fiscal year 1961 are estimated to 
total $904 million, which is $53 million more than in 1960 and nearly three times 
the level 5 years earlier. The largest part of the increase is for medical research 
and training of research workers through programs of the National Institutes of 
Health, for which the estimated expenditures of $390 million in 1961 will be four 
times as great as five years ago. Expenditures for hospital construction grants 
are estimated at $161 million in 1961, a threefold increase during the same period. 
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The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare will insist on maintaini 
high standards in determining the acceptability of medical research projects for 
Federal support. As I indicated last August in approving the 1960 appropria- 
tions for the Department, it is essential that Federal grants for these projects be 
so administered that medical manpower is not unduly diverted from other press- 
ing needs and that Federal funds are not substituted for funds from private sources 
The 1960 appropriation of $490 million for the National Institutes of Health will 
not be entirely committed this year even with advanced funding of certain train. 
ing programs. I am recommending that 1961 appropriations to the National 
Institutes of Health continue at the high level of 1960. 

The recommended appropriation for the Hill-Burton hospital construction pro- 
gram for 1961 is consistent with the levels achieved by this program before the 
1958 recession. It will assure that sufficient new general hospitals can be financed 
to keep pace with population growth, cover current obsolescence rates, and pro- 
vide for 6,000 new beds to reduce the backlog of needs. The remainder of this 
program, covering diagnostic and other special facilities would approximate the 
1959 and 1960 levels. 

The 1961 appropriation proposed for construction of waste treatment facilities 
is the same as that requested for 1960, It represents the maximum amount which 
I believe is warranted for a construction program which is and should remain 
primarily a State and local responsibility. 

Larger appropriations are proposed for other health programs where present or 
impending needs create urgent priorities. Emerging health problems of increasing 
seriousness to our population arise from the complexities of the environment in 
which we live. To cope with the far-reaching problems of environmental health on 
a more systematic and intensive basis, this budget provides substantial increases 
to the Public Health Service for air pollution, water pollution, and radiological 
health control activities. These increases for radiological health, together with 
the stepped-up activity by the Atomic Energy Commission and other agencies, 
will permit a greatly intensified effort by the Federal Government in this field, 
In order to provide for more effective Federal air and water pollution control 
activities, the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare will make legislative 
recommendations to strengthen the enforcement provisions of the Water Pollution 
Control Act and to authorize greater Federal leadership in combating air pollution. 

Rapid technological developments in the production, processing, and marketing 
of foods, drugs, and other products likewise underline the necessity for more 
research and action for the protection of the consumer. To meet this need, the 
budget continues to emphasize an orderly expansion of the Food and Drug 
Administration, expenditures for which will be more than double those 5 years ago, 


PRESIDENT’S CRITERIA FOR APPROVAL OF RESEARCH GRANT 
APPLICATIONS 


Mr. Focarty. What has been the result of applying these criteria? 

Secretary FLemminc. My understanding is that the rate of approval 
of projects has declined somewhere between 4 and 5 percent, that is 
4 and 5 percent lower than it had been. Whether this is attributable 
to the application of these criteria or not, I don’t think anyone can say. 
I certainly wouldn’t claim that. It may be that it is a reflection of 
the fact that the quality of applications that they passed on was not 
quite as high as it had been in the past. But in any event the approval 
rate has declined by between 4 and 5 percent. 

Mr. Focarty. You mean approvals by the councils or approval 
by the study sections? 

Secretary FiemmMiInG. I mean the total processing with the working 
staff, the work of the study sections and then the work of the Councils, 
If you take the figures from the figure of the applications to the final 
action by the Surgeon General acting on recommendation of the 
Councils, the rate of approval has declined by between 4 and 5 percent. 

Mr. Focarty. How about the number of applications submitted, 
has that increased or decreased? 

Mr. Ke ty. Increased. The number of applications received this 
year exceeded the number received last year. 
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Mr. Focarty. Is there a difference in the approvals because of 
the application of these criteria by the Councils and the study section? 

Secretary FLemminc. That has not been sharpened up for me. I 
mean the information that was given to me was the information that 
[have just given you, that considering the entire process that the rate 
of approval had gone down between 4 and 5 percent. However, I 
would be glad to check on this latter observation and submit a supple- 
mentary statement on it. 

Mr. Focarty. Are you in a position to say whether or not any 
savings have been reflected since the adoption of these criteria? 

Secretary FLemmina. Well, as I indicated, Mr. Chairman, I would 
be the last to say that the sole reason for the decline in the approval 
rate is the application of the criteria. Undoubtedly they have played 
some part. Again quality of applications has undoubtedly played 
some part also. I certainly don’t think it would be fair for me to 
attribute the $5,800,000 that is in reserve to the application of the 
criteria. I don’t see how you can pull this process apart and assign 
reasons in that way. 

Mr. Focarty. The process that has been followed by the NIH 
wasn’t too bad, was it? It wasn’t out of line? 

Secretary FLEMMING. I said last year, Mr. Chairman, on the record 
and certainly all of the experience I have had this year would lead me 
to say it again, I believe that the procedure that has been set up is a 
very good procedure. I feel that the study committees are doing a 
very fine job and I likewise think the Councils do a very fine job in 
passing on the work of the study section. If I am going to indulge 
inany generalization as far as the work of the study sections and the 
work of the Councils is concerned, they are going to be on the very 
favorable side. 

I am sure that some people could probably call my attention to 
some situation maybe where something slipped by that maybe you 
and I would agree is not up to too high a quality. 

As a generalization I feel that the procedure that has been developed 
isa good procedure. 


TRAINING GRANTS AND RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 


Mr. Focarty. We talked about the research grants being $3714 
million short. What about the training grants? What is the situation 
inregard to the training grants? 

Mr. Ketiy. The 1961 budget that is before you provides for the 
exact same level of training support that will be carried out in 1960. 
As the Secretary points out on its face it appears to be dollarwise 
$8,142,000 less in 1961 than 1960. This is ascribed to this change he 
pointed out to you. I think it is next to impossible to say how big it 
could be. The area of training is almost unlimited. I don’t think it is 
measured in quite the same way as research projects are. 

Mr. Focarty. How many training grants are you going to be able 
to pay for in fiscal 1960? 

Mr. Keuty. I don’t know. 

Mr. Fogarty. Where can you get that figure? 

Mr, Ketiy. We will get it for you. 

(The information supplied follows:) 
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Number of training grants and direct traineeships 
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Mr. Focarty. How many approved training grants will you not 
be able to pay with this budget for 1961? 

Mr. Ke tty. I don’t think that is measurable. The capacity js 
only limited by the availability of manpower to pursue that course 
of study. 

Mr. Focarty. As you know there was an investigation of the 
programs at the National Institutes of Health made by the investi- 
gation staff of the Appropriations Committee. Just to take one 
institute, they say that in the institute for allergy and infectious 
diseases applications are increasing rapidly every year and are far 
greater than fellowships available. 

Does that sound reasonable? 

Mr. Ke tty. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. If that is so, this budget is bound to be out of line 
then? 

Secretary FLemmina. Mr. Chairman- 

Mr. Focarry. Here we are $37 million short already of being able 
to finance the research grant applications, even if there is no increase 
in the number submitted, and we may find ourselves $137 million 
short if we go in this training program very thoroughly. Could it 
be that large? 

Secretary FLremminc. When we say it is out of line about $37 
million, or by some other figure 

Mr. Focarty. I may be very conservative. We may find it is 
nearer $137 than $37 million before we get through. 

Secretary FLemmina. I think 

Mr. Focarty. We are just starting to look into this. 

Secretary FLemmMinG. I appreciate that, Mr. Chairman. However, 
I do think that it raises the basic issue that I tried to underscore in 
my opening comments. The President in signing this statement 
said that the recognition of a need is the beginning, not the end of 
any budget-making process. He indicated that he felt that the 
preparation of the national budget demands hard choices, just as it 
does in preparation of the family budget. 

You and I could agree on the fact that there is a need beyond the 
need that may be met by a particular budget item, but then two 
questions arise: 

One question is whether the Federal Government considering the 
overall budget picture should go any further than the President 
proposes to go; 
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And the second question is whether or not we should look more to 
groups outside the Federal Government to meet that need than we 
are at the present time. 

In other words, as I see it, there is no argument at all about the 
fact that the Federal Government must be a partner in this process, 
it must participate, it should participate. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT’S SHARE OF RESPONSIBILITY 


I don’t imagine that we would have a great deal of difficulty in 
arriving at an “understanding as to what the overall national need i is, 
but then the point of disagreement arises as to how far the Federal 
Government should go in meeting that overall national need as con- 
trasted with States, communities, and private groups. 

Mr. Focartry. You are in a position where you would almost have 
tosay that. I look at this kind of a budget for these programs a little 
different than the average budget. 

I think when you are dealing directly with the welfare of human 
beings, it means a little more than some of these other programs. If 
the need is there and it isn’t being met, I think we ought to do some- 
thing about it. That is the way f feel. 

Secretary FLemmina. I think this, Mr. Chairman, take the $37 
million figure that we have been talking about. If that $37 million 
is not appropriated by the Federal Government, it does not necessarily 
follow that those projects will not be financed by anybody. It may 
be that if the Federal Government doesn’t have the funds to appro- 
priate for those particular projects totaling $37 million, those who will 
file the application will be ingenious enough to get funds from some 
other source. There are sources that make funds available. 

I couldn’t necessarily agree that just because the Federal Govern- 
ment didn’t appropriate the $37 million that the money isn’t going to 
be made available from any source at all. It may be made available, 
particularly if the projects are extremely worthwhile projects. 

Mr. Focarry. Of course you are talking from the very conserva- 
tive viewpoint. This shortage of $374 million I think is so conserva- 
tive it is really quite unrealistic. 

Iam sure because of past experience that new applications are going 
to go up considerably and are not going to remain stable. 

Secretary FLemmina. Let me say this. I don’t know whether or 
not you agreed with my assumption, which I believe is sound and which 
comes from the Bayne-Jones report, that the Federal Government 
should assume about half of the burden for medical research and that 
the other half should be assumed by private groups and other public 
groups. 

If we do proceed from that particular assumption, then it seems to 
me that the Federal Government does not necessarily have to be in a 
position where it can finance every approvable application that is 
filed with it. It stands to reason that many people would perfer to 
file their applications with the Federal Government because of the 
very effective procedures that have been developed for the handling of 
those applications, but if the Federal Government says there are some 
approved projects that we cannot finance this particular year that will 
put the pressure on the person who has filed the application to look 
elsewhere. That, in turn, will put the pressure on other organizations 
to get the funds. 
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For example, I don’t know how you feel about it, but I am disturbed 
as I go throughout the country and have people say to me: Look, in 
view of the amount of money that the Federal Government is putting 
up for this purpose, why should I continue to give to the Cancer 
Society, to the Heart Association, and to these other groups? 

First of all I point out that these groups are doing things other than 
research. I mean that they are engaged in the actual rendering of 
service. That is the one reason why people should continue to give 

The second thing that I point out is that in my judgment these 
organizations ought to continue to get money for research so we will 
never reach the point where the Federal Government will be putting 
up 80 or 90 percent of money that goes in research. 

I think if the day ever arrives when the Federal Government is 
putting up 80 or 90 percent for research that will be a sad day for 
medical research. I think the basis ought to be broader than that. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS TO MEDICAL RESEARCH 


I think private individuals ought to feel under pressure to give 
money to the cancer and to the heart and other associations for 
research as well as for other purposes. 

But as long as the Federal Government keeps itself in the position 
where it says we will finance every approvable project that comes 
along, we are not keeping the pressure on these other groups to stay 
in the research field, and we are not keeping the pressure on the private 
contributor to keep them in the research field. 

Nobody can be dogmatic about just where this line of demarcation 
is. I think 50-50 responsibility makes sense. I think if we main- 
tain that 50-50 distribution of responsibility, then we can’t have the 
Federal Government financing every approvable project. 

If they have to look elsewhere for the funds, I think they will be 
forthcoming. I think people will give for cancer research and for 
heart research. 

Mr. Fogarty. I think they are doing pretty good. 

Secretary Ftemmina. They are doing well, but they can do better. 

Mr. Focarrty. During a 10- or 12-year period, they have shown an 
increase every year. 

I happen to serve on some of these voluntary local boards and State 
boards. To be honest with you, the questions mostly come from the 
people who are running the united fund and not from those who are 
asked to contribute. 

I know the people in my area who are running the united fund would 
like to see all of these voluntary agencies part of the united fund. 
But when it is explained I think most people see that there is a place 
for all of them. This is still a free country and no person is forced to 

ive. 
. Secretary Ftemmuine. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. You only give to these voluntary funds what you 
want to give and for what. That isn’t quite so in the united fund, 
especially in some industrial organizations. You are expected to make 
a contribution or a deduction is taken from your pay over a period of 
weeks to meet your commitment. Sometimes I think it is a sad 
experience, but if you want to hold your job you have to contribute 
so much to the united fund. I don’t think that makes for good public 
relations. 
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Secretary FLumMrNG. I agree with you completely. 

Mr. Foearty. I think that has been a mistake. I don’t say it 
happens in 25 percent of the cases. Maybe it is only 3 percent. 
That 3 percent hurts the fund-raising activity. 

I know in my State the goals every year are raised for the heart 
drive. I just noticed in yesterday’s paper there is a new goal, and it 
is higher. Almost every year they exceed the goals they have set for 
all of these voluntary agencies. 

People will give, and they are giving, and they like to give to what 
they have an interest in or that they believe do the most good. I 
am sure they wouldn’t be giving to the cancer society unless they 
wanted to give. 

Secretary FLemmina. I share in that feeling. 


PERCENT OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT PARTICIPATION 


Mr. Focarty. On the overall picture, the participation of Federal 
funds, whether it ought to be 50 percent or 66%, I don’t know. 

In the hospital construction program, it is possible to go up as high 
as 66% percent of Federal participation, according to the State. And 
J have not received any letters asking that that formula be changed, 
that it was too high. So, I am not going to agree with you that we 
should say this is going to be 50 percent and that is all, and that pri- 
vate contributions should come up with the other 50 percent, not 
knowing whether or not that will happen. 

Secretary FLemmina. Mr. Chairman, obviously no one can be 
dogmatic about 50-50 as contrasting with some other figure. I 
understand that back in the early days of social security when a sug- 
gestion was made on one of the public assistance ae liea eae 
we depart from the 50-50 concept—that the then President, President 
Roosevelt, said ‘‘You will rue the day that you move away from the 
50-50 concept.”” Because 50-50 has got some basis for it in terms of 
its appeal. The minute you go over the line, then it is very difficult 
to agree on another figure, that if you can maintain the concept of 
50 percent participation on the part of the Federal Government, that 
is the healthiest type of a concept. 

Now, in this particular area, as I understand it, we are just about 
maintaining that at the present time. We are very close to the 50-50. 

My only point is that we ought to agree on some figure, because if 
we don’t agree on any figure, then we can’t keep the pressure on the 
private groups to keep moving their contributions up. 

But if we can agree on a need, such as a billion dollars—I am sure 
when we have reached that particular total it will have to be 
reevaluated. 

Let’s assume that is a reasonable overall total. Now, if we can 
agree on that and then if we can agree on the fact that it should be 
split 50-50 between the Federal Government and all others, then 
we have a basis for keeping the pressure on, providing an incentive 
on the part of private contributors. They think if they don’t measure 
up to the 50, that the Federal Government will pick up the tab. 

Mr. Fogarty. [ don’t think you can force the voluntary 
contributions. 

Secretary Ftemmina. As for example, as a citizen who would be 
contributing to the cancer fund here in the District of Columbia, if 
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the cancer people could say, ‘Look, our overall national goal is so 
much and we need to reach that goal.” If private groups are goi 
to share 50 percent of the load, and that means in the District of 
Columbia it is necessary for us to raise so much, I am pretty sure 
if I could think in terms of a goal of that kind that probably my giving 
would be a little greater than otherwise would be the case, because 
I would be relating it to a local goal. 

Mr. Fogarty. If you insist on establishing a 50-50 ratio, you 
wouldn’t endorse Mr. Laird’s bill, would you? 

I thought that was a pretty good bill he put in last year on 
construction. 

Secretary Ftemmina. I am talking about medical research at the 
present time. 


CONSTRUCTION OF MEDICAL RESEARCH FACILITIES AT UNIVERSITIES 
AND COLLEGES 


Mr. Focarty. What about construction? 

Secretary FLemminGc. Construction of what? 

Mr. Fogarty. Research facilities. Are you acquainted with the 
bill Mr. Laird introduced? 

Secretary Ftemmina. I am afraid I am not acquainted with that 
bill. 

Mr. Lartrp. The bill provides for 1 year appropriation of $30 
million for the construction of research facilities at our universities 
and colleges throughout the United States. There has been difficulty 
on the part of many colleges and universities to take advantage of the 
medical research grants because they just don’t have the resources 
available. 

During the past few years, in many of your big universities, building 
programs have been in the area of meeting needs for research facilities. 

At some of the universities there is feeling on the part of the faculty 
they are taking too much of the university construction money to 
match the Federal appropriation—the Universities of Chicago, Ohio, 
and Wisconsin, I believe, are examples. 

They thought if they could have for a 1-year period grants made 
available that would not require matching, they could solve this 
problem of providing necessary facilities of carrying out this medical 
research program. The facilities to do this work have fallen behind. 

I put in a bill to authorize for 1 year the program where the total 
cost for a facility could be paid for by the Federal Government. 

As you recall, that was done prior to the enactment of the present 
Research Facility Act, which had its first year of operation in 1954. 
Prior to that time, from 1946 to 1954, that was the law. 


STATE AND PRIVATE FUNDS MATCHING FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
PARTICIPATION 


Secretary Firemminc. In response to your question, I would say 
I would be very reluctant at any point to depart from the matching 
concept, because I do believe—I am thinking now of private institu- 
tions—there are untapped resources in terms of private gifts to our 
educational institutions, and I think we ought to keep the pressure on. 

However, I also think the Federal Government should be a partner 
in the process. It seems to me that the temptation always is to move 
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the Federal Government over to the place where it is putting up a 
large percentage of the money or all of the money. 

| think that is unfortunate for the field of education generally. 
So that I favor normally a matching approach. However, I appreci- 
ate the special circumstances that Congressman Laird has outlined. 
| would just hope that those circumstances were not such as to make 
it necessary for us to move away from the matching approach. 

In the research field, we are really not requiring matching in order 
to get a grant, but what we are talking about is what should be the 
total load carried by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Larrp. The only place you have matching is in the facility 
feld. You have no matching on the grant basis in medical research. 
You have matching on the facilities only. That is why it is a little 
different proposition. 

I think if you check the amount of money that has gone into 
research facilities, you would find that a much larger portion of private 
and State and local funds have gone into research facilities than the 
50-50 basis that is outlined. 

Do I make myself clear? 

Secretary FLemmina. Yes. I think you are probably right on that. 
Iam not pleading for requiring matching on the research side. 

Iam simply saying that if we are going to assume a goal of one bil- 
lion for the Nation as a whole for medical research, a billion dollars a 
year, then half of that should come from State, local, and private 
sources, and the other half from the Federal Government. 

My only point is that if the Federal Government keeps itself in a 
position where it says, anybody that files a project that can be ap- 
proved by us is going to get the money for it, we take the pressure 
off as far as drawing out funds from private sources and State and 
local sources. 

For example, I hope that States in the long run will increase their 
activities in the medical research field, because it seems to me that 
State departments of public health could very appropriately carry 
forward research grant programs. I think there is some of it going 
on in State medical schools. I think research would be on a healthier 
foundation if the States were putting up some money of their own for 
research purposes. 

Iam not suggesting that we require them to doit. I am suggesting 
that the Federal Government exercise leadership that will result in 
them doing it, and the Federal leadership will result in more private 
private giving. 

I am only taking issue with the basic philosophy, because there 
will be $37 million for grants, that we ahoula provide that money. 

Maybe we should say to the people who have applied: Look else- 
where; and if they do look elsewhere I am sure some of them are going 
to get the money. I don’t know how much. I can’t speculate on 
that at all. They will never look elsewhere. They will never put 
the pressure elsewhere if the Federal Government keeps footing 100 
percent of the bill. 

Mr. Larrp. Mr. Secretary, I think the point is we are finding our- 
selves in the position where the amount of money for grants to do 
certain work in the various medical schools and so forth, is far out- 
running the facilities in which to use these particular grants. 
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If you are going to go ahead and keep increasing the grants and not 
give any attention to the facilities, if you are going to go ahead and 
give grants on a 100-percent basis, like you are giving now, and not give 
any consideration to your facilities, I think you will find the quality of 
your research work will go down. 

The survey I made indicated this is one of the crying needs, much 
more than raising the overhead cost or anything else. 

Secretary FLeEmMiInG. Let me comment. 

First of all, I agree with you that we must do everything we can to 
keep ourselves in the position where we have the kind of facilities that 
are needed to carry forward the research program. 

Now, comment has already been made to the effect that the Pregj- 
dent’s budget shows a figure of $5 million under the grant appropria- 
tion for research facilities this year. 

You will note in my presentation, I express the hope that we would 
have before the Congress some legislation whereby Congress would 
authorize making available funds which would be used for teaching 
as well as research facilities. 

Of course, you know that this proposal has been before the Congress 
a number of times, and so far has not received affirmative approval. 

If the request which I hope will come out is approved by this Con- 
gress, of course it would be necessary to provide some funds in order to 
get that program underway, and | think that that could be done within 
the contingency amount in the budget. 

My hope was at the end of the session the total amount of money 
available for both research and training facilities would be in excess of 
the $30 million which is the present authorized figure. 

But I certainly do not want to downgrade by anything I have said 
the importance of providing adequate facilities. My only offhand 
reaction is, I still would keep the pressure on for some type of matching 
fund. 

You made another point 





BUDGET FOR RESEARCH GRANTS 


Mr. Focarry. Still, getting back to this overall budget of yours, this 
deficit of $37 million for research applications that we are talking about, 
I think that will turn out to be a very unrealistic figure, because the 
number of applications shows a significant increase every year. I 
have before me 

Secretary FLeEmminc. Do you mean numbers or rate? 

Mr. Fogarty. Number and amount. I have both the number and 
amount here in this investigation report. The number is going up 
considerably every year, 1956, 1957, 1958, and 1959, and the amount 
is going up about the same rate. 

I assume that in 1960 the trend is not being reversed. I have not 
heard anybody express a view that the number of new applications will 
remain stable for 1961. 

Secretary FLemminc. Really, I am not in position to pass judgment 
on it in one way or another. I think I would like to have the record 
show that. 





In presenting the figure to you, I used that assumption, that the | 


number of new applications would remain the same. 
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ADEQUACY OF BUDGET REQUEST FOR TRAINING GRANTS 


Mr. Focarry. oe a the training grants, what do you think 
about increasing funds for training grants? Do you think they should 
be increased, or do you think you have enough? 

Secretary FLemminc. I think the budget figure provided us with a 
basis for a very effective program in this area and a program that will 
constitute a definite contribution to meeting the shortages that we 
know either exist or will exist in these various areas. 

Mr. Focarry. I talked to one voluntary group last week, and it is 
my understanding they are going to seek significant increases in train- 
ing grants. They indicate to me that this is an area that isn’t ade- 
quately financed at all. 

Secretary FLemmine. As Mr. Kelly has pointed out, it makes it 
possible to continue the program at the same level that it is this year. 
It seems to me this is a reasonably high level we are at, at the present 
time. 

Mr. Focarty. You indicated that there was a nonrecurring item for 
1960. 

Secretary FLemmMiNG. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. That is the $8 million that you mentioned. 

Secretary FLemmina. That is right. 


NONRECURRING COST FOR ADJUSTMENT IN TRAINING GRANTS 


Mr. Focartry. What is the nature of this nonrecurring cost? What 
cost was there in 1960 that will not be in 1961? 

Mr. Ketty. A sizable portion of the training funds have been made 
available by the Congress in each of the past several years to launch 
new or expanded programs. As you know the Appropriation Act 
doesn’t become effective until August, and school starts in September. 
It is thus difficult to launch a new program; and in each subsequent 
year the funds are not available to continue that program until late. 

We have been gradually moving the funding of these programs into 
the spring—thus Taine able to obligate the funds and give them to the 
colleges and universities in April or May, in advance of commencement 
of the school year. So, $8 million was applied in 1960 for this purpose. 

Mr. Focarty. This isn’t a reduction in training? 

Mr. Ketiy. No, sir. 

Mr. Focartry. Did they complete all these adjustments in 1960? 

Mr. Ke.tuy. No, sir. The total adjustments that had to be made 
were approximately $24 million, and they were able to make $8 
million of adjustment in 1960. 

Mr. Foaarry. Are there any funds in the 1961 budget to carry this 
out? 

Mr. Keuuy. No, sir. 

Mr. Focarty. Does this mean that the rest of adjustments will 
not be carried out? 

Mr. Ketuy. In 1961, it is not proposed to make any further steps. 

Mr. Fogarty. Why? 

Secretary FLemminea. Mr. Chairman, I think it is perfectly clear 
that instead of doing that and instead of taking another step in that 
direction, those funds have been made available for the research 
program, and that is a part of the $14 million additional that would be 
available in 1961 as contrasted with 1960. 
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Mr. Fogarty. So in order to show a little more money in research, 
you have stopped these adjustments? 

Secretary Fiemmine. Thatis right. We are not making any proyj- 
sion for such adjustment in 1961. 

Mr. Focarry. Was there any other reason besides the one you have 
just given for stopping these adjustments? 

Sec retary FLemMinG. That is the reason. 

Mr. Fogarty. Did the Public Health Service request funds for this 
purpose? 

Secretary FLemminaG. I am sure that was included in their initia] 
request; ves. 

Mr. Fogarty. Have they changed their minds? 

Secretary FLemmine. To my knowledge, they have not. 

Mr. Ke ty. I think the answer is that they did request the funds 
and they would consider it desirable as an administrative adjustment; 
but within the funds available they would consider it more desirable 
to augment the research grant program. 

Secretary FLemmina. Mr. Chairman, I think the history on this is 
perfectly clear from the table that has been submitted to you, which 
I understand will be included in the record. 

It shows that our request to the Budget Bureau, amounted to 
$410 million—and the final budget allowance was $400 million—it 
was for us to determine how it was going to be apportioned. It was 
more important to apportion the fund to provide for research than 
continue the advanced funding process on the training side. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you think this process is good? 

Secretary FLtemmina. I think it is a good process. Like all other 
budgets, you have to make a choice from year to year as to what you 
are going to do this year as contrasted with what you did last year. 
And we simply made the choice within the markup of $400 million 
to the effect that it would represent a better expenditure of funds to 
put it into research than it would be to continue this process during 
the second year. 

Mr. Focartry. How much would it cost to carry on this adjustment? 

Secretary FLemmina. If you take another third of the total program, 
it would cost approximately $8 million. 

Mr. Ketty. I would like to point out that even though in the 
initial budget we had planned for additional $8 million for these 
adjustments, they did not occur in the same institutes in 1961 as they 
did in 1960. 


BAYNE-JONES RECOMMENDATIONS REGARDING MEDICAL RESEARCH 


Mr. Focarry. You mentioned this $350 million departmental goal 
for medical research. This was the figure that was proposed by the 
Bayne-Jones report? 

Secretary FLemminc. That is right, except they proposed it for 
1970. 

Mr. Focarry. What was the date of the issuance of this report? 

Secretary Ftemminc. It was presented to Secretary Folsom Just 
about a month before he left office, which would have meant about 
July of 1958. 

Mr. Fogarty. A little over a year and a half ago. 

Secretary Firemmine. That is right. 
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Mr. Focarry. In that year and a half, there has been a 5-year 
adjustment, from 1970 to 1965. 

Secretary FLemmMinG. That is right. 

Mr. Focarty. Would you anticipate what might be the adjustment 
at the end of the next year and a half? 

Secretary FLemmina. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Focarrty. So this is looked upon by you as a planning target to 
shoot at? 

Secretary FLemmine. That is correct. It seems to me that was the 
value of the Bayne-Jones report. First, they gave us an overall 
total, which certainly is a good one, as long as we are this far away 
from it, as we are at the present time. 

Mr. Fogarty. And you apparently thought they were conservative. 

Secretary FLemmina. In terms of the year? 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 

Secretary FLemmina. Yes; I have certainly concluded that. 

Let me say I thought their overall total made good sense. I 
thought their 50-50 distribution made good sense. As you know, I 
spent a good deal of time examining that with the NIH people last 
year. They conducted some additional studies which in turn were 
based on it. 

As a result of the studies, they conducted, and the presentations 
they made to us, it seemed to me that it did make good sense to pull it 
down to the area of 1956-67, and we finally hit on 1965. 

I think if we can bring everyone concerned to the place where they 
make the kind of contributions it is necessary to make, to get a billion 
dollars a year for the Nation as a whole, by 1965 we sae be doing a 
good job for medical research. 

Mr. Focarry. Since reducing that target date from 1970 to 1965 
when the report was only a year old, it would be logical for me or 
someone else to say now that maybe we should be hitting it by 1962 
or 1963. 

Secretary FLemMrina. I am sure that can be argued, Mr. Chairman. 
I just feel that 1965 is a reasonable target date and one which is 
attainable on the part of both the Federal Government and State and 
local governments and private groups. 

Mr. Fogarty. So this isn’t a firm figure, the year 1965, perhaps 
it should be 1962 or 1963? 

Secretary FLemmina. This represents our best judgment as a 
reasonable target date, and the judgment reflected in the budget 
presentation. 

Mr. Focarty. Of course, it is possible that Congress might think 
differently. 

Secretary FLemminc. Mr. Chairman, I recognize that the executive 
branch proposes and Congress disposes from time to time, and then 
it comes back to the President for his participation. 

This does represent the judgment on the part of the executive 
branch, a judgment which is reflected in the budget presentation. 

Mr. Focarty. I am one of those who believes the Bayne-Jones 
report is a good one as far as it went. I think it may be a little 
out of date at this point, even though it is only a year and a half old. 

Secretary FLemMinc. We updated it a little. 

Mr. Fogarty. You cut it down 5 years. I think that is going in 
the right direction, I agree with that. I wouldn’t agree that it goes 
far enough, however. 
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You are saying: well, we will only request $14 million additional 
every year until we reach this target in 1965. It doesn’t seem to me 
that $14 million figure is very realistic when you are already short 
3734 million in research grants, not including the increase in applica- 
tions next year, and we don’t know how many millions in training 
grants. 

Secretary Ftemminc. We are short the $37 million if you assume 
the Federal Government should assume the responsibility for financing 
all of those applications. 

Mr. Focarty. I am assuming that past experience will show that 
this $3714 million is a very conservative figure, and that there will be 
many more applications that will be approved. 

Secretary FLemmina. If we are going to achieve this 50-50 distri- 
bution, the time has probably come when the Federal Government 
should say we are not going to finance all approvable projects but 
we are going to finance up to a given amount, but if additional 
projects are going to be financed the money has to come from some 
other source. I think possibly that is the difference between us on it, 

Mr. Focarty. That is your position? 

Secretary Ftemminea. Yes. 

Mr. Foaarrty. I appreciate your position. I just happen to think 
many more applications are coming in for really good research projects 
and that the $350 million figure might be all right next year, but I am 
not in favor of stretching it out over a 5-year period. 

I am just convinced that the people are willing to pay for a program 
such as this. I am convinced they are willing to pay for it. 


UNFINANCED RESEARCH APPLICATIONS, 1960 


What is the amount of the unfinanced research applications for the 
current year, that is, those which have been screened and approved? 
Secretary Fiemmina. You recall I gave you a total of $3,992,000, 
Among the largest amounts involved was one for general research 
and services, $1,700,000; mental health, $1,251,000; heart, $632,000. 
Allergy is $198,000. 
MENTAL HEALTH 


Mr. Focarty. What was mental health? 

Secretary FLemmina. A million two five one. 

Mr. Fogarty. Next year you are not going to ask for as much as 
we had for 1960 for mental health. 

Mr. Ketty. $3,850,000 in mental health relates to the problem that 
we were discussing with respect to advanced financing of training. 

Mr. Foaarty. How do you explain this, minus $527,000? 

Mr. Keuty. There is a decrease in mental health in connection with 
the training program. 

Mr. Focarty. No matter how you loox at it, mental health is going 
to get less money. 

Mr. Keuty. The decrease is in the training area it does not decrease 
the program inasmuch as these funds were for advanced financing of 
training. It does not result in a substantive decrease. Research 
projects for mental health in 1960 is $23,482,000; and in the, 1961 
budget it provides for $26,690,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. What about research fellowships and training? 
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Mr. Ketuy. Research fellowships remains the same at $1,996,000, 
and training, the 1960 amount is $26,206,000, and in 1961 it is $22,356,- 
00, a difference of $3,850,000 that was used to adjust the dates on 
which training programs commenced. 

Secretary FLemminc. The largest expenditure we made for that 
purpose was made in the mental health area. 


LIMITATION ON INDIRECT COST OF RESEARCH GRANTS 


Mr. Foaarry. Now, your proposal this year is to remove the 15 
percent limitation on indirect cost of research grants. If this limita- 
tion is removed, what percentage will you then be paying for such 
indirect cost? 

Secretary FLemmina. If the Congress should remove that language, 
we would propose to take the Budget Bureau directive and compensate 
them for the actual cost, whether they are 10, 15, or 25 percent, 
whatever the case might be in a given institution. I don’t like these 
percentage figures. 

Mr. Focarry. What do you think the average will be? 

Mr. Ketiy. Approximately 25 percent. 

Secretary FLemminac. We would start on January 1. 

Mr. Focarry. How much is in this 1961 budget for increased 
indirect cost? 

Secretary FLEMMING. $250,000. 

Mr. Focarry. Is this $250,000 a part of the $14 million increase you 
say is in the budget for research? 

Secretary FLEMMING. It is $14.108 million, and of that $250,000 is 
increased overhead. 

Mr. Focarry. This $250,000 would cover only part of the increased 
cost? 

Secretary FLemmina. We would make it effective January 1. 


TOTAL COST 


Mr. Fogarty. How much would the increase be if this average of 
25 percent were paid all NIH research grants? 

Mr. Ketty. About $18 million. 

Mr. Focarry. How would the increased indirect cost affect your 
$14 million figure per year increase in research? 

Secretary FLemmina. For the first year, we estimate the $250,000 
cost would be included in our $14,108,000. Beginning with the first 
full year it would, as Mr. Kelly indicates, involve $18 million approxi- 
mately. 

Mr. Focarry. If we did that this year, just the increase for indirect 
costs would be $4 million more than your $14 million increase for 
research, wouldn’t it? 

Secretary Fiuemmina. Mr. Chairman, we feel it is yust administra- 
tively impossible to, assuming the Congress should act favorably on 
it—we feel it is administratively impossible to make it operative this 
year, and we could not make it operative until the grants come up in 
the November Council meetings, and those grants would be approved 
after the first of the year. 

In other words, there would have to be a phasing period here. 

Mr. Focarty. How are you going to discriminate between projects 
as to which you will allow for, and which you won’t? 
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Secretary FLemminc. We will take the projects that are approved 
on and after January 1. 

Mr. Fogarty. All projects? 

Secretary FLemminc. That is right, all projects on or after January 
1. Those would be the projects that are handled by the November 
Council meetings. 

The projects that are handled by the June Council meetings, it 
wouldn’t be feasible to apply this Budget Bureau circular and eet all 
the information you have to get under the Budget Bureau circular 
and make it applicable at that time. 

We could make it applicable with the grants approved at the 
November meetings and which become effective after January 1, 

Mr. Mies. Is it November or February? 

Secretary FLemmina. February. 

Mr. Mixes. The reason why the figure is so low is that most of the 
projects are approved in the early part of the year, and this only 
applies to a small residual number of projects that would be approved 
after January 1, 1961. 

Secretary FLemmine. I am wondering if I could say this about this 
issue? I understand that part of the resistance to the idea of re- 
moving this 15-percent limitation grows out of a feeling that, after all, 
there should be some participation on the part of the institutions in 
the program, and I can understand that point of view. 

After all, I have been talking about matching here earlier in our 
discussion. Assuming that the Congress wants to hold on to that 
principle, it seems to me that it would be much better to provide that 
the overhead is to be determined in each case in accordance with this 
Budget Bureau circular, and, then, having determined the overhead, 
determine what percentage of participation of the total cost, including 
that overhead cost, there should be on the part of the institutions, 
because the present method is not an equitable way of distributing 
between the colleges and universities, because the overhead varies so 
much. 

There are some colleges and universities that might be ahead of 
the game at 15 percent. Then we know there are others considerably 
behind on the basis of 15 percent. 

I could understand it if the Congress felt there ought to be some 
percentage of participation in the total cost on the part of the institu- 
tions. But if the Congress does feel that, then it seems to me it would 
be better to get the overhead cost in each case and then having deter- 
mined that, the Federal Government would only take so much of it. 


PERCENTAGE OF FEDERAL PARTICIPATION IN OVERHEAD COSTS 


Mr. Fogarty. What about the philosophy of 50-50 matching you 
have been discussing, shouldn’t we apply that to overhead cost? 

Secretary Ftemminea. I don’t think I would go that far in this 
particular instance. 

Mr. Fogarty. You wouldn’t? 

Secretary Ftemmina. I think the 50 percent would be a little bit 
high in view of the fact that the overhead cost is being incurred for 
the purpose of carrying out a program in which the Federal Govern- 
ment has a direct interest. 
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Just to clarify it as far as the record is concerned, the participation, 
whatever figure that was agreed upon, I think should be in the total 
cost, including the overhead. 

But my point is that whatever arrangement the Federal Govern- 
ment is going to work out, it should be an arrangement that operates 
equitably across the board, and that there should be actual deter- 
mination of the cost and then we proceed from there. 

Mr. Fogarty. How much of an office would you have to have to 
perform that kind of an operation? 

Mr. Ketiy. The current concept is that if the National Institutes 
of Health were not under the restriction of 15 percent that the audit 
would be made for the whole Federal Government as it relates to 
indirect cost by one Government agency. 

Each Government agency can’t determine indirect cost of each 
yniversity or there would be an excess number of people going into 
each institution. 

The Military Establishment now does apply the Budget Bureau 
circular in the majority of the institutions in which we operate. 
They have divided the job. 

The Air Force has responsibility for certain institutions, and the 
Navy for certain institutions, and the Army for certain institutions. 

The discussions led to the concept that either they would do it for 
the whole Federal Government or they would be merged with whom- 
ever did it for the whole Federal Government—so that one person 
would be measuring indirect cost at each institution. 


BAYNE-JONES RECOMMENDATIONS FOR MORE MEDICAL SCHOOLS 


Mr. Focarry. Mr. Secretary, what happened to the Bayne-Jones 
report’s recommendation for more medical schools being built in our 
country? 

Secretary FLemmine. Of course, that phase of the report was 
looked at by the Bane Committee as contrasted to the Bayne-Jones 
Committee. They, of course, feel that some steps should be taken in 
the direction of providing additional facilities. 

We are now in the process of considering that recommendation 
within the executive branch to determine whether or not any legisla- 
tive recommendations will be made at this session. 

Iam not yet in a position to indicate what the outcome of those 
considerations may be. 

Mr. Focarry. The suggestions were quite significant, weren’t they? 

Secretary FLemminG. That is right. Both reports came out about 
the same time. I don’t think the Bane Committee took issue with 
that particular figure. 

Mr. Focarry. I think many of their recommendations were very 
similar to the Bayne-Jones report, as I remember reading it. 

Secretary FLEMMING. That is correct. 

Mr. Fogarty. What other action has been taken or contemplated 
that bears on any of the recommendations of these two consultant 
groups? 

INSTITUTIONAL GRANTS 


Secretary FLemmina. The Bayne-Jones Committee, you will recall, 


| made some recommendations which had in view the possibility of the 
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Government making institutional grants in the medical research field 
and we have had a proposal pending before the Bureau of the Budget 
to implement that. 

It is my understanding that the proposal has been cleared by the 
Bureau of the Budget and will be coming to the Congress within the 
next few days. 

Mr. Focarty. That will be in the form of legislation? 

Secretary FLEmminG. That will be in the form of legislation; that is 
correct. 

Mr. Fogarty. As you may 

Secretary FLemminc. Under the approach of the Bayne-Joneg 
Committee, a percentage of the research grants going to institutions 
for medical research may be set aside. The feeling was that if the 
institution could count on an approximate figure for that purpose that 
would put them in a position where they could arrive at firmer under. 
standings with people engaged in medical research in their institutions, 

For example, apparently the practice of the medical schools hag not 
been to grant tenure to people who were engaged in medical research 
and whose funds were coming from NIH grants, the theory being that 
the institution didn’t know how long they were going to continue to 
get that money, and therefore they didn’t want to enter into indefinite 
tenure arrangements with the member of the faculty. 

Mr. Focarty. They could, couldn’t they, and be pretty safe? 

Secretary FLemmina. As one who has had some experience with 
tenure questions, that was the observation that I made, I felt probably 
at times we granted tenure with even less assurance of where the money 
was coming from. ; 

Nevertheless, it is apparently a fact of life, that the medical school 
have uniformly followed this policy. This does create a personnel 
problem. 

Now, I think that within limits, the faculty of a medical schools 
could do a good job of allocating funds for medical research purposes, 
The project would be judged by a jury of the applicant’s peers within 
his own institution, as contrasted with the country as a whole. 

I went into this recommendation very carefully myself. I became 
convinced of the fact that it was a good one. As you know, Dr, 
Shannon and Dr. Van Slyke have been very interested in seeing it 
implemented. We have the concurrence of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Focartry. I think I remember Dr. Van Slyke saying several 
times he thought we should be making grants for the construction of 
research facilities without any matching. You didn’t take his advice 
on that? 

Secretary FLemmina. I don’t recall getting any direct advice on 
that line. On that particular point, I would have to differ with him. 

Mr. Focarry. On this other one you happen to agree. 

Secretary Fremmine. That is the position the administrator is 
alwaysin. He listens to advice and some he takes and some he doesn’t 
feel he should take. 
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pERCENTAGE OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT PARTICIPATION IN MEDICAL 
RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Mr. Larrp. The Secretary has tried to convince me that we should 
put these overhead costs on a 50-50 basis. 

Secretary FLemMinG. Mr. Chairman, may I call attention to the 
fact that I corrected the record on that particular point? 

Mr. Larrp. Your comments today have certainly made me feel 
that perhaps this whole area should be reevaluated, and perhaps it 
should be put on a 50-50 basis, particularly the overhead. I will 
have to study this suggestion. 

Secretary FLemmine. May I keep the record perfectly straight? 
In the first place, I have not suggested participation on the part of 
the institutions in the medical research program. If I were to suggest 
such participation, I certainly have not suggested any percentage 
figure up to the present time. _ ac n 

In the third place, may I point out that this discussion started 
because I had been informed that one of the reasons why the Congress 
was reluctant to take off the 15-percent limitation was that they felt 
that there should be some participation on the part of the institutions 
in the program. 

I suggested that if the Congress felt that this was going to be the 
case, then it seemed to me the fair thing to do would be to identify 
the actual overhead cost, and then having identified the actual 
overhead cost, decide on the percentage of participation on the part 
of the institution in the total research program. I have not been 
advocating anything. 

Mr. Lairp. You quoted Franklin Roosevelt in saying it shouldn’t 
go over 50-50. , 

Secretary FLemmrina. Wait a minute. What I was talking about 
there was the total national bill of a billion dollars. I was contending 
that the Federal Government share should be 50 percent, and that 
the other 50 percent in the field of medical research should come from 
other sources. 

I appreciate your observations because I hope it has given me the 
opportunity of setting the record straight as to just what I did say 
on it. 

Mr. Latrp. I still say you made a very good case for a matching 
program. 

Secretary FLemmrinG. I have tried to make a case if we are going 
to put a billion dollars in research to have the Federal Government 
put up a half billion and the other half billion to come from State and 
local governments and private individuals. That I believe in. 

I have not advocated a formal matching requirement in order to 
achieve that objective. I recognize that is one way you can proceed 
in order to achieve that objective. I don’t think that is necessary. 
I think we can achieve the objective by having the Federal Govern- 
ment assume its share of the responsibility and then urge the others 
to assume their share. 
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AID TO MEDICAL SCHOOLS 


Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Secretary, a few years ago the late Senator Taft 
sponsored an aid to medical schools bill. Do you remember the basic 
concept of that bill? 

Secretary FLtemmina. I do not recall that; no. I was not in the 
Department at that time. I don’t have it in mind. 

Mr. Fogarty. You don’t remember whether you were for op 
against it at the time? 

Secretary FLuemminG. No; I don’t. 

Mr. Focartry. It seems to me that since that time, that is quite 
a few years ago now, there have been many studies made about the 
needs of the medical schools. They all show a real need. We have 
10 or 11 people every year coming before this committee and saying 
that this school and that school is going hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in the red each year. 

What do you think about the condition of the medical schools at 
this time? Do you think they should be given some help? 

Secretary Fuemmina. As I indicated, Mr. Chairman, | am within 
the executive branch, getting a consideration of that issue to deter- 
mine whether or not we should make a recommendation for assistance, 
I am sorry I am not in position to indicate the outcome of those dis- 
cussions at the present time, because I have not brought them to a 
conclusion yet. I hope to do that within the next few weeks. 

Mr. Focarry. There have been many, many surveys made. They 
all seem to come up with the same answer. 

Secretary FLemminc. We are not making another survey. I am 
trying to bring the issue to a head and determine what kind of a 
recommendation the executive branch desires to make in that area, 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you agree with the Bayne-Jones report and the 
Bane report that in order to keep up with the growing population 
that there is a need of 20 or 24 new medical schools? 

Secretary FLEMMING. I certainly do not have any figure to set over 
against that figure. Here are two groups that have made a careful 
study of the matter and have come up with that as an approximate 
figure. Here, again, there are different approaches to this, as you 
know. 

There are those who say that instead of bringing that many new 
schools into existence we ought to expand the existing schools to close 
the gap partially. 

I am frank to say that I have not gone into it carefully enough to 
choose as between those points of view. 

Mr. Focarty. What do you think about the bill I introduced on 
aid to medical schools, for expansion of existing schools and building 
of new ones? 

Secretary FLemminc. As I explained earlier, I am not yet in posi- 
tion to comment on it, to comment on the basic issue which would 
include your bill. I certainly hope to have one developed very shortly. 

Mr. Fogarty. That bill has been in for quite a while. 

Secretary Fuemminc. That is right. For a while the discussion 
in the executive branch was suspended, awaiting the Bane report. 

Mr. Focartry. When was the Bane report issued? 

Secretary FLemMinc. It was in the fall, last fall, either September 
or October of 1959. 
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Mr. Focarry. I think | asked if there was going to be another 
commission set up to review the findings of the Bane report. You 
don’t anticipate any further studies or surveys? 

Secretary FLEMMING. No, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. Maybe I am a little impatient, Mr. Secretary, but 
it seems to me we are Just making study after study and getting no 
action. 

I think the last I heard it takes about 10 years from the time you 
start a program like this before the first class is graduated. Is that 
a fair estimate of time? 

Secretary FLemmina. I would think that would be fair. There is a 
new medical school down at the University of Florida that is about to 
graduate its first class. I forget when they started their planning 
process On that. 

Mr. Focarry. I think the Bane report says that. I remember 
reading that 10- year estimate somewhere. So that means if we took 
action in this session of Congress we couldn’t expect results until 
1970. 

Secretary FLemminc. Of course you wouldn’t have to wait that 
long for the expanding of existing schools. 

Mr. Fogarry. That is right. 


SHORTAGE OF PERSONS TRAINING FOR MEDICAL PROFESSION 


Mr. Larrp. Why aren’t the present schools filled up? 

Secretary FLemmina. That is a valid comment as far as some of the 
medical schools are concerned. Some of them are not full. 

Part of our problem, as I am sure the chairman and the members 
of the committee appreciate, is to get an additional number of persons 
moving in the direction of training for the medical profession. 

I don’t know what has slowed down the process of highly competent 
persons moving in this direction, but something has, and some of the 
more recent studies of course indicate that the quality of the medical 
school student, even those that are admitted, is not what it has been 
in the past, certainly as far as some institutions are concerned. 

But the fact that the existing ones are not always full doesn’t mini- 
mize the overall problem that confronts us over the period of the next 
10 to 20 vears. 


AVERAGE COST OF ATTENDING MEDICAL SCHOOL 


Mr. Focartry. What is the average cost of going to a medical 
school away from home? 

Secretary FLemmina. I don’t have that figure offhand. I think 
that is in the Bane report. I don’t recall it. I will supply it. 

Mr. Focarry. I have $4,000 a year in my mind. Is that about 
right? 

Mr. Keuiy. I don’t recall the exact figure. 

Mr. Mixes. Are you talking about the cost to the student or the 
total cost to the institution? 

Mr. Focarty. To the student. 

Mr. Mites. Some of them run that high. 

Mr. Focarry. We just had a piece in our local paper that it cost 
an average of $4,000 a vear to go to Harvard. I don’t know what that 
entails. That is only 45 miles from Rhode Island. 
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Mr. Ketiy. The Bane report does point up figures on it. It does 
draw a distinction between public institutions in the State where the 
student is a resident and private schools. 
_ I thought on the average you were high. But for certain private 
institutions, I don’t think vou are. 

Mr. Focartry. How can a man earning an average salary send his 
children to medical schools that cost three or four thousand dollars? 


SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM TO AID MEDICAL STUDENTS 


Secretary FLEMMING. Of course, it is fair to say that some assist- 
ance is provided in the way of scholarships or direct student aid and 
in the way of opportunities for employment which are relevant to the 
training that the person is receiving, and then of course now through 
the ste pped- -up loan programs. 

Mr. Focarry. According to this Bane report, which has just been 
handed to me, the average for unmarried students would be $2,386, 
and for married, $3,271. 

I have heard it said that unless most of them were married they 
wouldn’t be able to make it. Their wives are working and helping 
put them through school. 

Secretary FLEMMING. Certainly a very large percentage of them are 
married. 

Mr. Focarty. Would you be in favor of a scholarship program to 
aid medical students? 

Secretary FLemMMinG. That also is one of the recommendations that 
we have under consideration. I am not in a position to comment on 
that now. I think it has to be looked at in relation to the total scholar- 
ship problem. Of course, as you know, Congress substituted the loan 
provisions in the National Defense Education Act for a scholarship 
program. 

We have felt that we wanted to evaluate the results of the loan 
program a little bit ..ore than we have had the opportunity of doing 
up to now before deciding what kind of a policy to recommend on 
scholerships. But ne verthe less, we are considering this one by itself. 


SHORTAGE OF DOCTORS 


Mr. Focarty. Are you alarmed about the shortage of doctors dis- 
cussed in these reports? 

Secretary FLremminc. I think the Bane report put its finger on a 
very real national problem. I do think that we have got the obliga- 
tion of developing an action program designed to take care of the 
problem. Having said that, I am not yet crossing the bridge as to 
what should be the role of the Federal Government in de aling with it. 

This is the thing I am trying to get hammered out within the execu- 
tive branch now. But I certainly would not attempt to discount the 
seriousness of the problem es identified by the Bane report. 


ALIEN DOCTORS PRACTICING IN THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Focarty. What about the increasing numbers of alien doctors 
who are practicing in this country? Does that create a problem of 
any kind? 
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Secretary FLemmina. Well, the one aspect of the problem that is 
called to my attention from time to time is the fact that these people 
come over here to be trained with the idea they will go back and serve 
in their own countries, and then when they get here and the medical 
centers cr hospitals feel they want to keep them and they ask the 
Government to have exception made to permit them to stay here. 

As you know, under one provision of the law we have a right to 
recommend to the State Department that exception be granted. 

Mr. Focarty. You have not done that very often? 

Secretary FLemmina. No. We have interpreted that provision of 
the law very strictly, feeling the object of bringing them to this coun- 
try was to ‘ultimately make available trained personnel i in their own 
country, and it wasn’t quite fair in effect to make it possible to stay in 
this country. 

[ would say that we have not granted more than 30 exceptions under 
that provision of law. 

Mr. Focarry. There was an article in the Washington Star of 
January 5, on “The doctor crisis—8,400 aliens help bridge shortage.”’ 

Secretary FLemmina. They are making a very real contribution. 

Mr. Focarry. It says we have 8,400 physicians from 91 countries 
serving in 846 U.S. hospitals. In 1951, only 2,100 aliens were serving 
as interns and residents. 

Then it goes on to say: 

Comments of the recent Report of the U.S. Surgeon General on medical educa- 
tion: “These figures raise the question of whether this country with its wealth 
should be dependent on other nations for a net inflow of physicians to serve our 
people when there are so many urgent needs for medical services in other parts of 
the world. In no other field of education is there a situation in which the L 5. 
draws to the same extent on persons educated in other nations to maintain its 
high level of services. Medical education simply is not keeping pace with the 
Nation’s health needs.” 

Would you agree to that statement? 

SECRETARY FLEMMING. It seems to me that is a sound observation. 

Mr. Focarty. Then they go on to quote from the Bane report about 
which we have been talking. 


The report recommends that the Nation launch a billion-dollar program to ex- 
pand the existing medical schools and construct two dozen new ones. 

Secretary FLemMinG. That is about the same as the Bayne-Jones 
recommendation. 

Mr. Focarry (reading) : 

Seventeen percent of physicians received their medical education in countries 
other than the United States. 

Why would that percentage be so high? 

Secretary Fremmina. That said 17 percent received their educa- 
tion 

Mr. Focarry. Seventeen percent of the physicians who entered 
practice last year received their medical education in countries other 
than the United States. 

Secretary FLemmina. I imagine most of them were not U/S. 
citizens. They were undoubtedly residents or citizens of other 
countries who received their medical education there and have come 
over here to practice. 
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Mr. Fogarty. No; I don’t think so. It goes on to say: 
The report of the Surgeon General shows that the number of foreign graduates 
admitted to practice in this country has increased greatly in recent years, 

In 1950, only 458 were licensed to practice medicine here. In 8 years the 
number has just about tripled. In New York, typical of other large cities, foreign 
students comprise half the interns and residents. The national average is 33 
percent. 

Secretary FLemmine. That is on the interns? 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 

Secretary FLemminea. Of course, quite a number of the interns and 
residents are people who are in this country for training and who 
will go back to their own countries. They won’t become available to 
us as part of our supply of medical personnel. 

Mr. Fogarty. That makes the situation a little worse as far as ] 
can see. Maybe I am a little impatient. It seems to me that we 
should have a little action on this problem. 

Secretary FLEMMING. It is my hope that we can develop an action 
program for consideration by the Congress. 

Mr. Fogarty. You really think you can come up with something 
that will be worthwhile and Congress will enact? 

Secretary Fremmine. Mr. Chairman, I would just as soon not 
attempt to prophesy on either count. I will just do my best. 


REDUCTION OF BUDGET REQUEST FOR RESEARCH FACILITIES 


Mr. Focarry. What is the real reason for cutting your appropria- 
tion request for research facilities by $5 million? 

Secretary FLemmina. As I indicated a little earlier this afternoon, 
Mr. Chairman, it is our hope that we can bring before the Congress 
during this session another proposal for grants for medical teaching 
facilities. That proposal has been made a number of times to the 
Congress, and so far has not been accepted. 

If the proposal is made and if it should be accepted, we would then 
have to request a supplemental or amendment to the budget designed 
to implement, and it is our hope—I mean if that should take place, it 
would mean that in all probability the total amount available for 
grants for both research and training facilities would be in excess of 
the presently authorized figure of $30 million. 

Mr. Focarry. This committee might spare vou that work of re- 
questing a supplemental and authorize the full amount. 

Secretary Fuemminc. You could authorize the full amount, of 
course, on the research, but as I understand it there isn’t any author- 
itv at the present time for funds for the training facilities. 

Mr. Focarry. I was talking about the research facilities. 

Secretary FLemMinG. That is the reason for it. 


CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


Mr. Focarry. In the Children’s Bureau you are showing a small 
increase. 

Secretary FLemMina. An increase of a little better than $2 million. 
That is for the grants. 

Mr. Focarry. Two years ago, Congress increased the authoriza- 
tion for these grants-in-aid programs because it was convinced of the 
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need, and then last year you didn’t request any additional funds to 
carry out that increased authorization. 

This committee increased those appropriations a little. 

Now, I am told that the Advisory Council on Child Welfare says 
iust about what the committee said last vear—that much more is 
needed in the grant program and the staff in the Children’s Bureau 
needs to be strengthened to do a better job. 

Yet, in your budget you are submitting to us, you are only recom- 
mending an increase of $74,000 in salaries and expenses, and as I read 
it, about $666,000 apiece for the three grants programs. Is that 
right? 

Secretary FLemmina. That is correct. For the grants to the 
States for maternal and child, and health and welfare, we are recom- 
mending $48,500,000, which is an increase of $2 million over the 
amount appropriated in 1960. 

As you indicate, the Congress increased the authorization from 
$46,500, 000 to $58,500,000. 

What we have projected here is a 6-year plan for reaching that 
authorization ceiling which is the approximate amount of time it 
took to reach the authorization ceiling the last time the Congress 
increased that ceiling; that is, when they increased it up to $46.5 
million. 

I think the ceiling prior to that, if I recall correctly, was around 
$30 million; at least, that was the ceiling in 1954. So what we have 
here is a situation where the funds for that purpose have been in- 
creased from $30 million in 1954 to $48.5 million, now, if this amount 
is approved, in 1961. 

As far as the salaries and expense item is concerned, the proposed 
figure is $2,374,000, as you indicate, over the current figure of 
$2,300,000. So that would make it possible to increase the staff 
from 254 to 262. 

Mr. Focarty. Do you think that is good reasoning on your part 
to stretch this out over a 6-year period because the previous six 
sessions of Congress took that long to get the appropriation up to the 
previous authorization? 

Secretary FLemMinG. Well, we simply took note of the fact that 
is what had happened, and in view of the overall budget policy within 
which we were working, it seemed to us that would represent a sound 
program for moving toward the new ceiling. 

As you indicate, this represents a change in policy. Last year 
there was no request for an increase on this particular item. 

Mr. Focarty. We gave you a little hint by putting in some last 
year, that you didn’t ask for. 

Secretary FLemmina. You put in some. But this time the Presi- 
dent’s budget also includes an increase of $2 million—— 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you think it is enough? 

Secretary FLemmine. Which as you indicate makes it possible to 
increase all three progrs ims by about $666,000. 

Also I think this, . Chairman, that this is a grant program that 
is designed to stimul: a activity on the part of the States, and I think 
that it will not serve that purpose if you increase it sharply. 

If you do have a steady program for increase, you are very apt to 


stimulate the same type of activity on the part of the State govern- 
ments. 
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I think this has been shown by the way in which the vocational 
rehabilitation program has been stepped up, step by step, each year 
I feel that by stepping it up at approximately $2 million a vear We 
should stimulate additional activity on the part of the States to indi- 
cate a willingness to match, and in this way we can move the total 
program forward effectively. 

Mr. Focarty. We may find that you are moving too slowly in 
this area, too, before we get through. 

Secretary FLemmrina. | think we are now moving at approximately 
the rate that the Congress moved last year, as I recall it. 

Mr. Focartry. We had hoped that you would come in with a good 
budget request. We hoped you would come in with a budget reflecting 
the views of Congress, but you didn’t do it. 

Secretary FLemMMinG. We took it to the extent of $2 million. 

Mr. Focarry. We may have some reasons why it should be four 
this year. 

Secretary FLEMMING. You may have, Mr. Chairman. We felt the 
$2 million figure represented a reasonable increase. That is why it 
was included in the President’s budget. 

Mr. Focarry. There is increased interest all over the country in 
these programs. ; 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Secretary FLemMmina. In the area of juvenile delinquency, as you 
probably noted, a bill has just passed the Senate which would step up 
our activity in that area. That bill is now over in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The bill has the backing of the administration. That is, 
we are not wedded to the details. 

There is a House version of the bill that is somewhat different from 
the Senate version, not in the total amount of money involved, but in 
the way in which that money would be used. 

If the Congress should complete action on that bill, it would be 
necessary for us to ask for additional sums in that particular area, 
which we would do. 


CONGENITAL HEART DISEASE 


Mr. Focarty. The only increase you asked last year for the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau grants was $1,500,000 for children who were acutely 
in need of heart surgery. That appropriation was for fiscal years 
1959 and 1960. 

This year, you say the slight increases you asked are to take care 
of the increased cost and the need for better services. If you needed 
three-quarters of a million dollars in each of the 2 years 1959 and 1960 
for congenital heart diseases, what is going to happen to those children 
next year? 

Secretary Fremminc. As you may recall, Mr. Chairman, this was 
to deal with an emergency, a backlog of cases. I requested this action 
because of what was presented to me along that line by the Children’s 
Bureau. They have not made a comparable presentation to me this 
year as to the existence of emergency or backlog. 

However, to be perfectly fair to them, as your figures indicate, they 
asked for more for all purposes in these areas than is included in the 
budget. They may have had that in mind in asking for the additional 
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amount of money. But they have not made any presentation to me 
of the existence of the type of emergency and backlog that made it 
necessary for us to make this request last year. 

Mr. Focarty. Has the backlog been taken care of? 

Secretary FLemmina. I will have to supply that information for 
the record. 

Mr. Foaarry. I don’t remember the figures, but I am surprised 
that you are not continuing that special program. 

Secretary FLemmMinG. I will furnish for the record a statement as 
to just what the current situation is. 

(The information supplied follows: ) 


CONGENITAL Heart DisbAsE 

Historically, crippled children’s funds under the provisions of title V, part 2, 
of the Social Security Act have been appropriated to assist the States to extend 
and improve their crippled children’s programs. The supplemental appropriation 
for 1959 and 1960 was designed to help States reduce the backlog of congenital 
heart cases which was accumulating. When the President transmitted the request 
for the supplemental appropriation, his message to Congress indicated that it 
was expected that in the future the States would finance these services within 
their regular crippled children’s programs. 

As a general principle, it is the position of the Department that States should 
have the utmost latitude in the expenditure of crippled children’s funds and that 
consequently such funds should not be earmarked for specific purposes. There- 
fore, we do not think it desirable or necessary on a continuing basis to earmark 
funds for congenital heart disease. In addition to the supplemental appropriation 
of $1.5 million for the fiscal years 1959 and 1960, the States, of course, are using 
regularly apportioned Federal as well as State funds for this purpose. 

In the event it is found during 1961 that there is existent an emerge :t situa- 
tion, the problem would be reviewed again by the Department. 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN’S FUNDS 


Mr. Focarty. I have been hearing from several States that their 
crippled children’s funds are running low, partly because of mounting 
costs and partly because the funds for the care of polio victims have 
been discontinued by the National Foundation. 

I was just wondering—do you think the $660,000 would take care 
of those children in the 50 States that are not being supported by the 
National Foundation? 

Secretary FLemmina. Mr. Chairman, I had not heard about the 
development to which you refer. I would say this: if such develop- 
ment has taken place, I think it is unfortunate. 

Mr. Focarry. So do I. 

Secretary FLEMMING. It is a case where a private philanthrophy has 
been handling a portion of the total load that it is apparently not 
going to continue to handle. 

I personally don’t like to see a trend of that kind set in. In terms 
of the specific impact of this decision on the load in the States, I 
don’t have that information here, but again I will be glad to put in a 
statement. 

(The information supplied follows:) 


Errect or THE NATIONAL FouNDATION CUTBACK ON THE CRIPPLED CHILDREN’S 
PROGRAMS 
On May 1, 1959, the National Foundation (previously the National Foundation 


for Infantile Paralysis) issued a statement describing their new patient-aid 
program. Since the development of a successful polio vaccine the incidence of 
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polio has declined from 29,000 in 1955 to 8,100 in 1959. Similarly, reported new 


eases with paralysis declined from 13,850 to 5,300 in the same period. Ag 
result, the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis formulated a new program 
including arthritis, birth defects, and polio, and became the National Foundation 

Since the new program of the National Foundation is in the process of develop- 
ment, its available funds are less than in previous years. The new polio patient. 
aid program is more limited in the acceptance of patients than formerly, The 
result is that the responsibility for the care of children with paralytic polio 
formerly assumed by the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, has shifted 
in part to the State crippled children’s agencies. 

While it is not possible to estimate at this time the additional cost to State 
agencies resulting from the new policies of the National Foundation, the caseload 
of paralytic polio will continue to be a burden for some years to come. Thus 
while the number of cases of acute polio served by the crippled children’s agencies 
was 88.5 percent less in 1958 than 1950, paralytic polio cases declined less than 10 
percent. In addition, the State crippled children’s agencies will, of necessity 
assume a number of cases which heretofore would have been handled by the 
foundation. 


SUPPLEMENTAL FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT 


Mr. Focarty. What is the status of the supplemental request for 
the loan provisions of the Defense Education Act? 

Secretary FLEMMING. We transmitted it to the Bureau of the 
Budget and | followed that up with a request that it be singled out 
and transmitted ahead of the full supplemental bill. As I indicated 
this morning the Budget Bureau tells us that they were advised that 
the subcommittee of the Appropriations Committee that is going to 
handle the supplemental request intended to handle them all at the 
same time and report them all out at the same time. Consequently 
it is being included in the supplemental request that the President is 
making. 

We understood that was coming up today in all probability. I 
don’t know whether it did. 

Mr. FOGARTY. When do you think such a supplemental bill will 
pass Congress and be signed by the President? 

Secretary FLEMMING. We were informed that it would be reported 
out within the first 10 days of March and if that is true, I would think 
that it would be at least the middle of April before the funds become 
available, and when I set that date I recognize I am being somewhat 
optimistic. 

Mr. Focarry. I thought there was a lot of time wasted in getting 
that supplemental request up here. 

Secretary FLEMMING. We moved on it just as quickly as we could. 

Mr. Focarty. You knew for 3 or 4 months how much was needed. 

Secretary FLemminc. It was after the adjournment of the last 
session of Congress that we had the information. Speaking from the 
standpoint of the Department, we moved as fast as we could. I 
think the Budget Bureau would have been perfectly willing to send 
it ahead of some of these other requests, but they were told it wasn’t 
necessary or there wasn’t any point in doing it. 

Mr. Focarry. I am just sorry about those that drop out. of college 
because there is no money available under this loan provision, 


USE OF COLLEGE FUNDS UNTIL FEDERAL LOANS ARE AVAILABLE 


Secretary Fiewina. Mr. Chairman, may I draw on my experience 
as a college administrator and say thet in my judgment no one should 
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have to drop out because of the schedule that is being followed as far 
as this bill is concerned. If it becomes clear to the colleges and uni- 
versities that this request has been made, and it becomes clear to them 
that the chances of the request being approved by the Congress are 
good, there is nothing in the world to prevent them drawing on their 
own funds to make whatever advances are necessary to make an 
then replacing their funds with the Government funds when they 
become available. 

Many of them did that last spring and there is no reason why they 
can’t continue to do it. 

Mr. Fogarty. Would you advise a college president today that 
“Things look good and if I were you I would draw on other funds, 
anticipating this will be available before the end of the fiscal year?” 

Secretary Fuemmina. I would. 

Mr. Focarry. I will transmit that to the presidents that have been 
in touch with me. 

Secretary FLemmina. I will go on and say that if I were a college 
president at the present time I would make such a recommendation 
to the board of trustees on the basis of the information that is now 
available. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you think there is any doubt——— 

Secretary Fiemuinc. Could I say this, Mr. Chairman? As you 
know, a rather large percentage of this amount is for commitments for 
the next academic year, 1960-61 and will put the colleges in a position 
where they can make commitments to the prospective members of 
the incoming freshman class. 


REDUCTION IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Mr. Focarty. Have you any good reason to believe that the Con- 
gress will go along with this $2 million cut in vocational education? 

Secretary FLemmina. Mr. Chairman, I am not in good position 
to predict on something of that kind. I think that the position that 
the President has taken in his budget is a reasonable one. He is simply 
recognizing the fact in the field of vocational education there are areas 
which can be more profitably emphasized today than certain other 
areas. He is recommending that the total amount be the same as 
this year. In the terms of total amount of money available for voca- 
tional education, there would be no cut as over against 1960. 

He is cutting it one place and stepping it up at another point, simply 
to reflect a judgment that the time has come to shift the emphasis 
somewhat in the field of vocational education. 


REASONING BEHIND BUDGET REDUCTIONS 


Mr. Focarty. I guess I am getting a little dense. I can’t follow you 
on all these explanations that you make. A while ago you disagreed 
on Mr, Laird’s bill to make outright grants and you have been saying 
on these programs there should be 50-50 matching. Then when the 
suggestion was made on overhead that might be a good way of work- 
ing it out, 50-50, you couldn’t agree to that. 

Then just a few moments ago, to justify a small increase in the 
Children’s Bureau, you said you were planning to get up to the author- 
ization over a 6-year period, and you justify that on the basis of past 
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congressional action. Now when it comes to cutting $2 million from 
vocational education, I am sure the record will show if you are 
giving any consideration to the thinking of past Congresses you would 
not think of cutting this by $2 million. 

Secretary Fiemine. Mr. Chairman, do you agree with me or not— 
my explanation is that the total amount we are recommending is the 
same. It is simply a shift in program emphasis. 

Mr. Fogarty. It is shifting it from one department to another? 

Secretary Fiemmine. Not necessarily from one department. 

Mr. Fogarty. From one area to another. 

Secretary FLemmine. From one area to another. 

Mr. Fogarty. Taking away from this program that has been so 
successful in this country and so popular in Congress. But the point 
I am trying to make, on the one hand you say, “Well, Congress for 4 
or 5 years has been doing it this way and that is why we have only 
budgeted this small increase in the Children’s Bureau.” Then when 
we come to vocational education you are going just the opposite from 
the course followed for years by Congress. 

The same goes for the payments to school districts where you pro- 
pose a cut of $37 million, the same for the school construction pro- 
gram in these areas with a cut of $16-million-plus. If you look at the 
record of Congress since 1950, without exception they have appropri- 
ated the full amount of the estimated entitlements for these pro- 
grams. They are two of the most popular programs in the country. 
I don’t know of anybody in education in these effective areas that will 
agree with these cuts. 

Secretary Firemmine. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate what you have 
said. I am also sure that you would want the executive branch to 
express its convictions relative to the soundness or unsoundness of 
the program. As far as the impacted areas are concerned, we have 
consistently said to Congress that we think this is a very inequitable 
program as it operates at the present time. 

We still feel that way. As far as I am concerned, I would not re- 
treat from that particular position, because it just seems to me there is 
no justification for doing some of the things that we are doing in that 
impacted area program. And it would be far better for the Con- 
gress to approve some legislation which would give assistance to all 
needy school districts instead of giving assistance to some school dis- 
tricts that are far and away from the position where they need aid on 
the part of the Federal Government. 

As far as vocational education is concerned, I think that you realize 
that there is a feeling that some areas of vocational education that 
made perfectly good sense 20 or 25 years ago, does not need as much 
emphasis today as they were receiving 20 or 25 years ago, whereas 
there are other areas growing out of the rapid technological advances 
in this country that need emphasis. I don’t see anything wrong in 
expressing its conviction on a program of this kind. 

Going back to my comment on the Children’s Bureau, I don’t want 
you to think, as far as those grants are concerned, that I am just 
simply hiding behind the rate of progress that took place in going 
from one authorized ceiling to another. I took note of the fact that 
the program that we have worked out would provide for about the 
same rate of progress that took place in going from $30 million to 
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$46,500,000. ‘That is a rate of progress for which the Congress and 
the executive branch are jointly responsible. 

Our basic program reason is the one that I gave in our discus- 
sion ; ey a feeling that we cannot step this up too fast and at the 
same time hope to provide the kind of incentive that is needed in 
order to get the States to come along and match. We think that the 
¢9 million increase comparable to the one this year is a pretty good 
rate at which to draw out the additional money for this particular 

urpose. 

If I have left the impression that I am justifying certain things 
on the basis of what Congress did or didn’t do then that is the incor- 
rect impression. I don’t want to leave it because that wouldn’t be 
a sound approach for me to take. Whatever recommendations we 
make ought to stand on their own feet. 

Mr. Focarry. That is what I think, too. The facts are that you 
did make that justification and I remember a year ago you made 
some similar justification for cutting down on these programs. 

Secretary Fiemmrina. It is the impacted area. I know what you 
have in mind there. It involved the appropriation for the fiscal year 
1959 and we said that we were recommending the same amount that 
the Congress had appropriated for the fiscal year 1959. I think we 
pointed out that the action taken by the Congress was consistent with 
our own convictions relative to what constitutes an equitable ap- 
proach to the handling of this matter and what would constitute 
what we think is an inequitable approach. 


DEFICIT FOR PAYMENTS TO SCHOOL DISTRICTS, 1960 


Mr. Focarry. It has been brought to my attention that these school 
districts are not going to receive in this fiscal year 100 percent of what 
they are entitled to, that they are running about 5 percent behind. 
Are you going to request a supplemental to take care of this 5 per- 
cent ? 

Secretary Fiemmine. The executive branch has never recom- 
mended full entitlement for the fiscal year 1960. We recommended 
to the contrary. The Congress took action in contrast with our rec- 
ommendation and put in a figure which was supplied by the Depart- 
ment, representing our best technical advice as to the amount of 
money that would be needed in order to provide the school districts 
with full entitlement. 

I addressed a letter to the committee, both this committee and the 
Senate committee, calling attention to the fact that our advice was 
inaccurate in the sense that additional funds will be needed in order 
to make it possible for the school districts to get the full amount to 
which they would be entitled under existing law. 

But we will not be requesting a supplemental on that because we 
have not at any time requested full entitlement for 1960. We made a 
recommendation. ‘The Congress differed with our recommendation 
and we tried to be of technical help in giving you the figure that would 
be needed. That has proved to a a low figure. So I addressed a 
letter to you and Senator Hill calling your attention to that fact so 
you would have that information before you. 

Mr. Focarry. The fact, still remains that as the law is now these 
school districts are not going to get what they are entitled to for fiscal 
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1960 and you have no intention of suggesting that a supplemental 

be considered by Congress to appropriate sufficient funds to, I think, 

keep our moral commitments to these districts under the law. That 

is my feeling on it. So you don’t mind if I disagree with you? 
Secretary FLemmine. No. 


WASTE TREATMENT WORKS CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Fogarty. For grants for waste treatment works construction 
you are proposing a cut of $25 million. That was done last year and 
was restored by Congress. 

Secretary FLtemmina. As you know, that is the same figure that the 
President recommended last year. 

Mr. Focarry. The Congress disagreed with the President. 


AID TO SCHOOLS IN FEDERALLY IMPACTED AREAS 


On the funds for schools in federally impacted areas, I wouldn't 
feel so strongly if you were getting some help in the committee before 
which you have your legislative proposal. The last I heard you could 
not get ‘anybody to agree with you. 

Secret ary FLEmocNc. I might say I was encouraged because of the 
fact I got support from this subcommittee. 

Mr. Foo arty. We are not the legislative committee. 

Secretary Fremmine. I would like to call attention to the portion 
of the President’s budget message which deals with this, because it 
seems to me the President was perfectly frank in setting forth his 
views. He says: 

Appropriations recommended for 1961 to assist school districts whose enroll- 
ment come partially from children whose parents work or reside on Federal 
property are $54 million below those enacted for 1960 and are in line with re 
quirements under legislation proposed by the administration last year. The 
appropriation recommended for those programs is the maximum which I believe 
should be provided. 

I think that should be underlined because if the law is not changed, 

as I pointed out in my testimony, this means that the funds that he is 
requesting would cover about 68 percent of the total request that they 
would make under existing law. He says there that— 
the appropriation recommended for these programs is the maximum which I 
believe should be provided. 
The substantial increase in Federal employment during World War II 
which led to the enactment of this legislation in 1950 has been super- 
seded by a relatively stable Federal establishment. In many cases 
the presence of Federal installations in the communities adds to rather 
than detracts from the revenue base for the supported school. 

This is particularly true where parents employed by the Govern- 
ment live on private property which is subject to State and local taxa- 
tion even though they earn their income on nontaxable Federal pro 
erty. It seems to me, if I may interpolate there, this is partic calarly 
true in those cases where the parents live on taxable property in a 
district other than a district in which the Federal installation is 
located. 
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The proposed legislation would discharge more equitably the Federal re- 
sponsibility in these districts and its prompt enactment by the Congress is 
recommended. 

So that I think the President’s position is very clear. 

Mr. Foaarty. I don’t doubt that, but until the legislative committee 
changes it I think we have a moral commitment to these com- 
munities. Even this 5 percent is a significant cut in many school 
districts. 

Mr. Marsuauy. Mr. Secretary, as long as we are on this subject, 
it has been my observation that there have been a number of com- 
munities with large Indian populations that have received quite 
yaluable assistance from this program. Do you or the President or 
anybody else recognize that in your desire to have legislation changed 
or inthe matter of : allotments ? ? 

Secretary FLemminea. Full entitlement for the Indians is included 
in the estimates that are before you at the present time. The appro- 
priation request provides for full entitlement for the Indians and the 
legislative proposal that is before the House Committee on Education 
and Labor does not recommend any change in the provisions of the 
law dealing with the Indians. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATIVE CHANGES 


Mr. Denton. I live in a district which is probably a model for that 
Federal impact law. Your legislative proposal wouldn’t help us a 
bit. It would be utterly unfair. Here is an installation where the 
Government comes in and takes 40 percent of the taxable property. 
The people live in that community, they work in that installation. 
The population increased threefold. They have no property taxes 
for school and the school population increased 300 percent. 

Under your law they wouldn’t be helped. They are really the ones 
that are hurt. 

Secretary FLemmine. Mr. Congressman, we would not eliminate 
them from consideration completely by any means. As I understand 
your illustration, they do not work on the Federal property ? 

Mr. Denton. They work on the Federal property. 

Secretary Fiemmine. They do not live on the Federal property. 

Mr. Denton. The Government had to build some housing. They 
have all been sold to them now. 

Secretary FLemmine. They do live in the school districts which are 
concerned and they do pay taxes either directly or indirectly. They 
either rent property and pay taxes that way or they own property 
and pay taxes. Our legislation would simply propose a reduction in 
the amount of credit that they would get under existing law. We just 
feel that there should be a sharper contrast than exists at the present 
time between those who live and work on Federal property as con- 
trasted with those who work on Federal property but live off of Fed- 
eral property and pay taxes. 

Mr. Denon. These people are the ones who are really hurt. Don’t 
you see how much worse this is? You have taken 40 percent of the 
taxable property. It belongs to the Government. If that could be 
taxed by the Government they could have the finest school in the world 
there and have no problem at all, but the Government has taken that 
property out of taxation. 
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Secretary Fiemminc. Mr. Congressman, may I just give you that 
portion of my testimony dealing with just the situation you are talk. 
ing about, to make perfectly clear my position. I said the situation J 
wanted to discuss was where parents work on tax-exempted Federal 
property but live off the property, if the parents live in the schoo] 
district in which the property is located, it is clear that school district 
is entitled to assistance. At the present time, however, under the pro- 
visions of Public Law 874 these schools districts as far as their eur. 
rent operating budgets are concerned are being reimbursed for half 
the normal per pupil expenditures that are derived from local tax 
sources. 

Also, under the provisions of Public Law 815 if they qualify for 
Federal construction funds because of increased enrollment of such 
students whose mothers or fathers are employed on Federal property 
they receive half the construction cost of classrooms needed to accom- 
modate the additional students. The payments are based on avera 
school construction cost prevailing in each State. The 50 percent 

ate in these present laws is based on the broad assumption that half 
the local revenue for public school purposes is derived from taxes on 
residential property and half from taxes on commercial and industrial 
property. Federal property which constitutes a place of employment 
is figured for the purposes of these laws as commercial or industrial 
property from which a school district derives no tax. <A report on 
property tax assessments, published in December 1957 by the Bureau 
of Census shows for the country as a whole commercial and industrial 
property accounts for only 27.7 percent of the locally assessed real 
estate base. For no State does the locally assessed evaluation of all 
commercial, industrial property reach even 40 percent of the total 
local real estate assessment, 

The highest for any State being 37.1 percent and the lowest 9.3 per- 
cent. It should be pointed out, however—— 

Mr. Denton. Those figures didn’t apply to this district I am talking 
about. 

Secretary Fitemminea. It should be pointed out, however, that these 
percentages do not include property within local school districts that 
is assessed by State government. Such property has not been included 
because the only available figures on State assessments included no 
breakdown of commercial and industrial property on the one hand 
and residential property on the other. Even if we assume that all 
State assessed property is commercial and industrial, the amount of 
commercial and industrial property assessed by local and State juris- 
diction would be only 35 percent of the real property included in the 
local property tax base. Also, the percentages do not include locally 
assessed personal property that may be used for commercial or indus- 
trial purposes. The reason again is available data included no break- 
down as between commercial, industrial, and residential. Any at- 
tempt to attribute a percentage of locally assessed personal property 
to commercial industrial component of the local tax base would be 
pure guesswork, 

Finally we have not taken into consideration various other cate- 
gories of the local property tax base such as farm properties and 
vacant. acreage. We have not done so because there is no dependable 
basis for classifying these properties as commercial, industrial, or resi- 
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dential. In the light of all the data available, it is clear that there 
js no sound basis for the assumption that has been indulged in up to 
now of a 50-50 split on a national average basis in local tax revenues 
as between residential property and commercial, industrial property. 
We have proposed that the Federal payment toward the education of 
children whose mothers and fathers work on Federal property located 
in the district in which the children go to school be at a level of 40 per- 
cent of the local cost. We believe we have made a proposal that is rea- 
sonably consistent with the actual factual situation. We know that 
the 50-50 split provided for under the present law was arrived at with- 
out the benefit of data comparable to those now available. Our pro- 
posal rests on considered appraisal of the extensive information on 
sources of local tax revenue that is being provided through the Census 
Bureau study. 

In other words, Mr. Congressman, we are not eliminating your 
type of situation from consideration at all. We are simply reducing it 
from 50 percent to 40 percent on the basis of the best available infor- 
mation. 

Mr. Denon. You put military installations at 100 percent and in- 
dustry 50. 

Secretary FLemminc. Where the people live on Federal property 
then we are going all out. Because dhies the community is not draw- 
ing any tax revenue at all. But where they live off the property in 
this way all we are saying is that we think that the 50-50 split is in- 
equitable and that a reduction to 40 would be equitable. 

Mr. Denton. I think you are overlooking the real purpose for this 
law and that was that the Government took the property and it 
brought an increased population to the community, three or four 
times what they were. They had to build entirely new schools. They 
couldn’t tax 40 percent of the property. 

That was a great burden that they had to deal with. They have 
always taken care of military reservations. 

Secretary Fiemmine. Mr. Congressman, we recognize that some 
assistance should be given. We don’t propose to deprive those dis- 
tricts of assistance. We simply feel that instead of this 50 percent 
figure that it should be dropped to 40 percent. After a time a com- 
munity does absorb these additional personnel. I don’t think the 
Federal Government should have to go on forever putting up large 
sums of money for this purpose because this situation happened, let’s 
say, 10 or 15 or 20 yearsago. But we are not proposing that it be elim- 
inated, that it be cut out. We are simply saying that it ought to be 
reduced. Where they don’t live in the school district. at all, then you 
have another situation and again we are not proposing that they be 
eliminated completely but simply that the percentage be dropped to 
25 percent. We are just doing this during this transition period. 

Mr. Denton. I am sure your recommendation will be unpopular 
in my district. 

Secretary Fitemmrinea. I am sure there are some districts in which 
this recommendation is unpopular. I have not noticed any great de- 
gree of popularity for it in the areas surrounding the District of 
Columbia. But in terms of equitable use of Federal funds, I just 
don’t think the present situation is defensible. I think we ought to 
try to get it on more equitable basis. I think the language included in 
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this committee’s report was just as sound as it could be. It seems to 
me we ought to work together in an effort to persaude the Congress to 
change the law so as to make it more equitable. 

Mr. Denton. It was all a moot question anyway. 

Secretary FLemaane. Mr. Congressman, I respect your judgment as 
to the practical situation. I feel that if we believe that there is in- 
equity in existing law that we do have an obligation to keep calling 
attention to that in an effort to get it changed. 

Mr. Denton. What you think is inequitable, I might not. 

Secretary FiemMinG. I agree with that. I would rather see that 
money spent on a ‘nationwide program of aid to education, particu- 
larly of the needy districts. Some of them are getting this money 
thi ut, couldn’t be classified as needy districts. There. are needy districts 
in all of our States and the Federal Government so far is refusing to 
give them a red cent. 

Mr. Denton. I am glad to see you are in favor of the school con- 
struction program. 

Secretary Ftemminc. We have a proposal that I have been doing 
everything I can to develop support for. 

Mr. Marsnatu. I would like to ask one more question on the matter 
of this Federal impact. I know of a number of districts that are 
having a most difficult time at the present time because of the fact 
that the land has been put in the soil bank. This has caused a loss in 
personal property taxes. Is there anything in this proposal that 
would help areas of that kind? It isa matter of Federal] intrusion, 

Secretary Ftemmina. I am very sure they would not qualify under 
the existing law nor is there anything in the proposed legislation. I 
think our dise ussion raises the broader issue of whether or not at any 
time the Congress is going to enact legislation for payments in lieu 
of taxes. It seems to me we will never get this issue settled on a really 
sound basis until some kind of agreement ean be worked out along 

that line. I think that would be more equitable than the amendments 
we are proposing to this bill. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 


Mr. Focarry. On the Institutes of Health you are asking for $400 
million. You are very well satisfied with that figure? 

Secretary FLemminc. Mr. Chairman, as I have indicated, I feel this 
does give us the opportunity of taking the first step in the program 
which would reach the $350 million for research by 1965. 

Mr. Focarry. Even though we will have $37 million of approved 
applications that we can’t take care of in 1961, plus whatever the in- 
crease in submissions will be, and plus whatever the shortage is in 
training? 

Secretary Fremmine. Again I would like to say that they will be 
taken care of. This is the NIH figure, based on the assumptions I 
outlined. If you shift the assumptions they can go down or go up. 
Another one of my basic assumptions was that where there is no moral 
commitment still the project would be continued. 


INCREASED COSTS 


Mr. Focarry. What about the increased cost; what would that 
amount to? 
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Mr. Ketity. The committee requested information on that, as a 

art of a group of data they have asked for. It is in preparation 
Pat I don’t have it yet. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you have any idea? 

Mr. Kewtiy. No. 

Mr. Focarry. Is there any question in your mind that there will 
be increased costs next year ? 

Mr. Ketty. I think we have seen abundant evidence that salaries 
have been moving up and these constitute a basic increase, of course. 

Mr. Focarry. There has also been an increase in cost of materials 
and equipment. Last year your figures for increased costs totaled 
over $15 million. I expect the total will be more than that in 1961. 

Mr. Ketry. I am not going to indulge in the assumption it is $15 
million until I see the figures on it. 

Mr. Focarry. We can take that up later. From all I have heard 
today I don’t see anything in this budget for expanding or continued 
yrogress in the field of medical research. It looks to me, if we take 
into consideration all these factors we have been talking about, in- 
creased cost, the backlog of training and research grants applications 
that have been approved, we are going backwards. 

Secretary FLtemmine. Mr. Chairman, I can’t see how we can say 
we are going backward when this year we are putting $281 million 
in research and next year putting $295 million in medical research. 
That is a lot of money. Again I am working against the benchmark 
of the fact that the Federal Government should stay on a 50-50 basis 
and that we should work toward a goal of $350 million. I think we 
have hold of a very basic issue here. If we are going to say that 
whatever NIH shows is the amount of applications that they are 
going to get and that they will approve and then we are going to 
price those out and appropriate that money then this percentage of 
Federal participation is going to keep moving up and up and we are 
going to get up to 80 or 90 percent Federal participation. We have 
got to draw the line someplace if we are going to keep the pressure 
on private groups to continue to make investments in the medical 
research program, which I think we should do. 

Mr. Fogarty. I don’t blame you for being convinced, but you have 
not convinced me. 

Secretary Ftemmine. I realize that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fogarty. I just don’t agree with you. It may turn out we 
ought to raise that to 65 percent or maybe 75 percent. 

Secretary FLemmine. My only point is we have to set some figure 
if we are going to keep the pressure on for private contributions. 

Mr. Larrp. The only difference is the Secretary used Franklin 
Roosevelt for his authority and you use Robert Taft. 

Mr. Focarry. I think Taft was right on many things, especially 
when it came to housing and medical research and that type of thing. 
He was pretty progressive. I congratulated him for it. I think he 
wasa greatman. I also thought that medical school bill he had should 
have been passed. But it has been a long time and nothing happened 
then and nothing has happened since. I think we have been going 
backward on some of these things, and I think that would apply to 
the National Institutes of Health if we should adopt your 1961 cakier. 

Secretary FLemmina. One thing we agree on, however, and that 
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is there has been a very sharp expansion over the period 1953 or 1954 
and now. If we take a look at this over a period of 4 or 5 years eer. 
tainly there is no doubt about the fact that the Federal Government 
has sharply ee its participation in this program. 

Mr. Focarry. I think you people should be congratulated to this 
extent at Mest: even though you don’t request sufficient funds, when 
Congress does something about it and increases the budget substan. 
tially, the next year you come back and infer that we were pretty near 
right because you enesietnd just about what Congress decided on 
in the preceding year. I don’t know how long you are going to agree 
with that kind of procedure, but it is possible that you will have to 
revise your 50-50 formula in a couple of years. 

Secretary Fremmine. Mr. Chairman, I read two sentences from 
the President’s concluding paragraph in his message. I think I 
should read the concluding one. 

I recognize, however, that in reconciling competing demand with the total 
work of a sound fiscal policy, the Congress as well as the executive branch has 
the responsibility for the exercise of judgment. Therefore, even though I dis. 
agree in this instance with the manner in which that judgment has been exer. 
cised, I do not feel that I should withhold my approval of this bill. 

Mr. Fogarry. Then in the state of the Union message he said on 
page 8: 

With a single exception, expenditures in every major category of health, edu- 
cation, and welfare will be equal or greater than last year. 

I think he is on the right track and we are going to try to help him. 

Secretary FLEMMING. oT hat is a good description of the budget and 
that is why I look upon this budget as a progressive budget. 

Mr. Fogarty. I hope he doesn’t wait the next time until the last day 
to sign the bill or sign it reluctantly. 

We will recess now until 10 o'clock. 


Turspay, Frepruary 2, 1960. 
REDUCTION IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Mr. Focarry. The committee will come to order. Mr. Secretary, 
when I went back to my office last night, I had in my mail along with 
other letters this letter from the State of Iowa Department of Public 
Instruction, dated January 29, 1960. I will read the whole letter: 


STATE OF Iowa, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
Des Moines, January 29, 1960. 
Hon. Joun E. Focarry, 
U.S. Representative, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeAR Siz: It has come to our attention that the President, in his annual budget 
message, recommended a change in Federal appropriations for vocational educa- 
tion under the George-Barden title I funds. I feel that this should not be done 
for the following reasons: 

1. For years we have heard legislators, editors, educators, and lay people state 
that education is our first line of defense. It would seem that our line of defense 
is very weak, if it is slowly strangled to death. 

2. The present George-Barden title I funds have remained nearly the same for 
several years. With the increase in salaries, etc., the amount of money avail- 
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able for local school programs is decreasing each year. At present, in Iowa, 
jocal districts furnish $3 for each $1 of Federal funds and, in addition, local 
schools must furnish facilities and equipment. 

3, Iowa is reorganizing her schools at a rapid rate. If we are to offer our boys 
and girls a broad program, we must have funds to aid school districts establish 
yocational departments. 

4, Vocational programs tend to be more expensive than academic programs 
pecause of smaller classes and expensive equipment. Local districts already 
are overburdened trying to meet the needs of larger and larger enrollments. 

5. America needs skilled workers in increasing numbers at the less-than-pro- 


fessional level. 

6. When the National Defense Education Act was passed, we were led to be- 
lieve that needed funds would be appropriated to take care of the needs for tech- 
nical education. We need technicians but there is also a serious shortage of 


skilled workers. 
It is my humble opinion that instead of decreasing George-Barden title I funds 
by about 7 percent, they should be greatly increased ; I would imagine by at least 


50 percent. 

Please pardon any liberties I have taken. I have been in schoolwork all my 
life. Eighteen months ago I became director of vocational education, and I am 
amazed at the inadequacies of support given to vocational education at the Fed- 
eral, State, and local levels. We have an excellent program. Let’s support it 
and make it even better—make it available for all boys and girls and for adults 
who ean profit by the instruction. 

Sincerely yours, 
DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, 
B. H. Graeser, Director. 

I assume that that is just the beginning of similar letters that we 
are going to receive when it becomes generally known that you have 
cut these funds by $2 million. What about the American Vocational 
Association? I wonder if they approve of this or if they made any 
recommendations when this budget was being prepared. 

Mr. Fiemminc. Not that I know of. At least, I had no contact 
withthem. I would like to call attention to the fact that the writer of 
that letter puts primary emphasis on the desirability of making funds 
available for the type of vocational education program that is budg- 
eted for in the National Defense Education Act and of course it is that 
program that we are proposing to increase by $2 million. 

Mr. Focarry. That was not the emphasis that I read into it. The 
emphasis that I read was that you could do that and keep the George- 
Barden funds the same. 

Mr. Ftemorna. I am sure that this is what he wants. I would cer- 
tainly interpret the letter in that way. My only point is that one of 
his principal points had to do with the type of program that is 
included in the National Defense Education Act, and I think he is 
absolutely right on that point. I would agree with him completely. 

Mr. Focarry. I had been led to believe, as all educators had when 
the bill was passed, that these things would happen, but not at the 
— of other programs. 

Mr, Fitemmine. Yes. 


Derense Epucationat ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Focarry. I imagine we will get many similar letters. Now, are 
you satisfied with the proposed appropriations for the Defense Edu- 
cation Act ? 

Mr. Fiemmrine. Mr. Chairman, I feel that the proposed appropria- 
tions for all of the titles will make it possible for us to move forward 
with this program in an effective way. I have indicated, of course, 
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that the proposed appropriation for the student loan title is one that 
is to be reexamined in the light of experience, and if that experience 
makes it clear that the amount requested is inadequate, then there wil] 
be an amendment proposed to the budget. You will recal] yesterday 

I tried to emphasize the fact that we believe that if there i is to be a 
change in that figure, that the change should take place in this session 
of Congress and that we should not wait and propose a supplemental 
in the next session of Congress. I might say again that the thin 

we are waiting for is to get a better report as to what the institutions 
are going to do in the second semester. We cannot get the complete 
second semester experience but most of their commitments will be 
made at the beginning of the second semester and, of course, as soon 
as we get that story then we will have a firm figure to present to you. 

Mr. Focarry. For library services, you asked for $7,301,000 and 
they gave you $7,300,000. There is not much of a cut. 

Mr. Ketuy. This is a rounded off figure. This was in line with the 
language of the appropriation act last year that they allot on the 
full authorization, and this is designed to stay with the States’ ability 
to utilize the funds. It is a sort of a complex arrangement because of 
the 2-year availability of funds, but we have obtained from each State 
what they would expect to use in 1960 and are proposing a supple- 
mental to fulfill the requirements there. 

Mr. Focartry. What is the pending supplemental ? 

Mr. Ketry. $131,000. 

Mr. Foearry. $131,000? 

Mr. Keury. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. And that will bring it up to the amount that the 
States will use in this fiscal year? 

Mr. Kruty. Yes, because the allocation is on the full amount. 

Mr. Foearry. For defense education activities, your original re- 
quest was $23? million and then the revised estimate was $192 million, 

Mr. Fiemminc. That was the estimate from the Office of Educa- 
tion to my office. 

Mr. Foaartry. And then you cut it back to $187 million ? 

Mr. Fremmine. That is right. 

Mr. Foeartry. What did you cut back? 

Mr. Fitewmtinec. On the loan funds T agreed with their estimate. 

Mr. Fosarty. What was that estimate ? 

Mr. Friemmtne. $59,400,000. On the grants to the States they es- 
timated $52 million and I agreed with that. On the fellowships their 
estimate was $20,750,000. TI agreed with that. On the grants for 
counseling and guidance their estimate was $15 million with which 
Tagreed. On the institutes for guidance and counseling their estimate 
was $7.250.000. T adjusted that to $6,500,000. 

Mr. Focarry. What was that? 

Mr. Fiemminc. Their estimate on institutions, that is for the train- 
ing of neonle in the counseling and guidance area was $7,250,000 and 
T adiusted that to $6,500,000. 

Mr. Focarry. That isn’t a very important part of this act ? 


Mr. Fiemnrne. T adjusted that to $6.500,000 so as to provide a two- 


sten proeram for reaching the anthorization ceiling. 
Mr. Focarry. What is the authorized ceiling? 
Mr. Frewute. The anthorized ceiling is $7.250,000 as I recall. 
Mr. Foaarty. Why did you cut it back $700,000? 
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Mr. Fiemmrne. In order to approach the ceiling in two steps, mak- 
ing an advance this year and then take the total advance in fiscal 
year 1962. : 

Mr. Focarry. Was that necessary because of some problems in 
your Department ? 

Mr. Fiemmine. Well, it seemed that this provides for an orderly 
growth in the program and that it was better to take it in two steps 
rather than to take the entire step this year. 

Mr. Focartry. What is the authorization for loans? 

Mr. Fiemminc. The authorization on loans is $82 million. 

Mr. Focarry. What is the authorization for grants to States? 

Mr. Ketiy. $75 million. This is on the grants to States for the 
purchase of equipment. 

Mr. Focarry. Is that what we were talking about a little while ago, 
the $52 million ? 

Mr. Ketiy. Yes. 

Mr. Ftemmina. I might indicate there the reason the Office of 
Education requested only the $52 million. Under this title I gave you 
the figure of $55 2 million. That was for grants to States and then 
they requested $ 2 million for loans to schools. You will recall that 
there is provision for that, for private schools and they requested $4 
million for supervision and administration, and I concurred in all 
those requests, so that for that title IIT it makes a total of $58 million. 
In addition we are proposing some change in language which would 
make it possible for us to use some of the money not being used for 
loans so that the appropriation language plus the request provides 
for the full amount for the States that are prepared to use the 
funds, 

Mr. Focarry. You mean we have appropriated too much for loans? 


LOANS TO NONPROFIT PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Mr. Ketiy. The law requires that 1214 percent of the appropria- 
tion be set aside for the purpose of making Joans to private schools 
for this purpose. The experience so far would nduaes that the 
communities are not going to request that much in loan funds and 
rather than just set t aside money that will not be used what we have 
done is ask for language which authorizes us to allot this on the maxi- 
mum basis and we requested an appropriation which is our best 
estimate of what the States will use and what the demand for loans 
and for State supervision will be. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


Mr. Focarry. What is the authorization for fellowships? 

Mr. FtemmineG. That is the amount of money needed to support 
1,500 fellowships. There is no dollar amount. 

Mr. Focarry. How many are you going to support in 1961? 

Mr. Fiemmine. 1,500. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is the authorization ? 

Mr. FitemMinc. Yes; the amount that we are asking will provide us 
funds for the full authorization. 

Mr. Fogarty. So that is $750,000 that you cut out of training and 
what else? 
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GRANTS FOR COUNSELING, GUIDANCE, AND TESTING 


Mr. Firemmrinc. We are down to title 5 and under title 5 you have 
got two sections, one is grants for counseling and guidance and there 
they requested $15 million and we allowed $15 million. In the case 
of the institutions that are authorized under that title they requested 

7,250,000 and we allowed $6,500,000. Our thought is that we will 
reach the full authorization for that in 1962. 

Mr. Denton. How could you do that? The limit is $7,250,000, 

Mr. Ketry. It was initially intended to divide the sum in half but 
we were later advised of an increase in cost of stipends and we in- 
creased the amount in order to provide for that increase. 

Mr. Fiemmine. At first we divided it just in half and when they 
gave us information about the increase in cost of stipends we adjusted 
it upward in order to cover that. 

Mr. Focarry. What other cuts did you make? 


TRAINING CENTERS 


Mr. Fremminc. On the language centers the Office requested $8 mil- 
lion which is the full authorization. The figure which I allowed was 
$6,550,000, which is an increase of $1,500,000 over 1960 and which js 
half of the amount needed to reach the authorized ceiling. In other 
words, I applied the same principle there that I did in title 5. 

Mr. Fogarty. You don’t think you could accelerate this program 
any more than you are doing now ? 

Mr. Fiemmrinec. In my opinion we would get a better result if we 
took it in two steps. 

Mr. Focartry. How long is the act in effect ? 

Mr. Fitemmrine. It is 4 years and the fourth year is 1962, that would 
be the final year of the act. I might say in that connection that I 
fully anticipate that before that the results of the program under the 
various titles will be reevaluated and a determination made as to the 
request that will be made to the Congress for additional legislation 
beyond the 4-year period. 

Mr. Focarty. You only have 1 more year to go under the existing 
law so some of these cutbacks you are making just don’t add up to 
me. Here we are in the third year of a 4-year program and some of 
these appropriation requests in the third year are just about half of 
what is authorized. 

Mr. Fremminc. No. Half of the difference. The authorization of 
the item we are just talking about is $8 million and we are proposing 
a budget of $6,550,000 which is an increase of $1,500,000 over this 
year. 

Mr. Focarry. That is a cut of $1,450,000 from what was requested 
by your experts in the field. 


INSTITUTES FOR LANGUAGE TEACHERS 


Mr. Fiemmine. That is right, and then on the research item, well, 
that isn’t a separate item. The next one would be the institutes which 
are provided for under title 6 and $7,250,000 is authorized under the 
act. We are requesting $5 million—the Office of Education requested 
the full amount of $7,250,000. I reduced that to $5,250,000 which is 
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an increase of $2,030,000 over 1960. There again this is approximately 
half of the increased authorization with the anticipation that we 
would ask for the full amount in 1962. 

Mr. Focarry. The authorization is $7,250,000. 

Mr. Fiemminea. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. And the Office of Education requested the full au- 
thorization ? 

Mr. Ftemmina. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. And you cut that back to $5,250,000? 

Mr. Ftemmine. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. That is a pretty sizable cut. 

Mr. Fiemmine. It is an increase of $2,030,000 over 1960 and it is 
approximately half of the increased authorization. 

Mr. Focartry. You still cut it over $2 million. 

Mr. FLemmine. That is correct. 

Mr. Focarry. From the request made by the Office of Education? 


EDUCATIONAL MEDIA RESEARCH 


Mr. Fiemmine. That is right. I applied the same principle that I 
have in these other areas. On the educational media the authorization 
is $18 million for the entire 4 years. It is not an annual authorization. 
The Office of Education requested $5 million. We allowed $4,700,000. 

Mr. Focarry. We were led to believe last year that this was one of 
the areas that really needed money. 

Mr. Fiemmine. This is more than a 50-percent increase in the 
amount allowed by the Congress in 1960. 

Mr. Focarry. I thought your people indicated they could have used 
this amount this fiscal year. 

Mr. Ftemminc. We permitted them an increase of more than 50 
percent. 

Mr. Focartry. I am surprised you cut them $300,000. Is that right? 

Mr. Ftemmina. Yes, we cut them $300,000 and we also gave them 
a considerable increase at the same time. 

Mr. Fogarty. Which they could have used last year, so they told us. 


GRANTS FOR AREA VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Mr. FLemminG. On area vocational education they requested $9 
million and we approved the $9 million. Now, on statistics 

Mr. Focarry. What is the authorization ? 

Mr. Ftemmina. The authorization is $15 million but here again this 
constitutes the best judgment of the Office of Education as to the 
amount of funds that the States would be prepared to claim, is that 
correct, ? 

Mr. Ketry. I don’t think you can quite state it that way, but it does 
constitute the best judgment of the speed with which you can launch 
the program. 

Mr. Focarry. I wish you would supply for the record, State by 
State, what they expect to use, and the same for the statistical services 
grants. 

Mr. Firemmine. All right. 

(Material supplied follows :) 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION AocT oF 1958 











Ta 

(Public Law 864, 85th Cong., 2d sess.) 

1 

Allotments to States (including outlying parts of the United States) under title _ 

VIII, for area vocational education program (appropriation for fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1961) 
PE ate elec te $9, 000, 000 | Nebraska___.._-__-_______ $1038, 625 | 

IE so ncersccathiinheaintithebbibies “ns 6|l = 

Pi YT eee re eee 250, 156 | New Hampshire___._______ 41, 093 Ala! 
MN ee th et ok 46, 002 | New Jersey____.__._______ 158, 683 Q 
RN ire 43, 964 | New Mexico__....__._______ 48 155 Ark 
SS EE ee ee 186, 147 | New York_-._...-_____._. 511, 254 ss 
ROMER ss ee 415, 554 North Carolina____..______ 361, 218 jo 
IN ceteissnaicesannnaokthised tt’ 74, 148 | North Dakota_____._______ 68,215 | Del 
Coumecticut................. eed i ee ne 384, 634 po 
a pi 42, 485 | Oklahoma... 159, 398 Geo 
atti cline cnetnn nee, GOS | Cregeen. wt 92, 241 Hav 
ge a) Fae es 267, 025 | Pennsylvania___..._______ 460, 928 bo 
SRE cae 42, 839 | Rhode Island_____________ 44, 234 Indi 
a inn rs 52, 190 | South Carolina____..______ 183, 348 lows 
ca 374, 487 | South Dakota_____________ 67, 304 _ 
233, 151 | Tennessee___......_____ | 266, 353 Lout 
es ne meyer) meet 28S ATA eS 448 760 Mai 
MR eer itesaett ent aeke LL Be, Gon? UGaR 41, 098 = 
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Re ge. a00, 000) Virginia... ck 236, 360 a 
_. Jadennaphemans 58,491 | Washington_______._.___ 127, 651 Miss 
TE isaihiicsmnnsinciegipcoeoncc 109, 310 | West Virginia_____._______ 148, 472 Mon 
Massachusetts_____._______ 159, 611 -\"Wisconsino 222, 439 — 
Rt 307, 836 | Wyoming_________________ 41, 093 we 
RN i 208, 997 | District of Columbia_______ 44, 054 New 
I i lit cscs IS sitidntciegtctvatinnian 24, 351 - 
mepeeri 8 «= $8 148 | Puerto Rico. 224, 483 Nort 
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Tabulation of Federal grant funds by State, fiscal years 1959, 1960, and 1961, sec. 














1009, title X, National Defense Education Act of 1958 (Public Law 85-864) 
improvement of statistical services of State education agencies 
Obligations, | Estimated Estimated 
State fiscal year obligations, | obligations, 
1959 fiscal year fiscal year 
1960 1961 
Alabama. - ------------------------2----- 2-2 2-0 2-2 0 2 2 22-2 =| --- 22 +--+ --- ecece--o<--- Seececceece 
SE inercnsnsscswcsens Sais oaemg mpm sip nat reaetrea eels eal ee aaa ceanee $13, 950 $15, 000 
BOOM. 22 <2. 22-- 20 2-2 nn ewe ses en gene p eee ces copner se pwepeeslerreemerecnnen lock econcneens= 50, 000 
Arkansas. - . utbeesdmancns Le Samana =< aeaueee $1, 594 11, 600 22, 500 
Rc vnnad asccacscccncseccnusakniduahnhpcnitedd}pndadetenasdaudsalania 50, 000 50, 000 
OS ee Stedenndntinagint menaesecteohenn 12, 205 35, 000 50, 000 
PS .adtadiqutsdugaviescnnnedes<ctbsabhthascbllel dubt 1, 806 14,777 15, 555 
Delaware os ec ececcweesccesecuss|coesccscoese 42, 500 29, 25 
District of Columbia__- serie pabukgsiguaagiebel denna adaabeeeeneeee ats 6, 763 
Florida. -.-.- = du dale é Qhnisidls<boabén * 28, 988 50, 000 50, 000 
ss iatth ace Pavizhiovm isso oem ie le bce tees 30, 000 50, 000 50, 000 
Hawaii... -- Juv spibbnevudnsiencidchidvcks skbaaiesdnanmanaee 4, 032 25, 885 25, 885 
7h S552) <5 t x aack eo eeen bse eakeia ds bédekcteladeal 2, 000 10, 000 
Illinois...- ’ peat a ih 7, 159 | 50, 000 50, 000 
BR bin occas nnsees : si Gone sb chines pik $1bdb609 we ceiidiindtin wee eeanen 50, 000 
Jowa...--- — 5,149 50, 000 50, 000 
Kansas... ---- 2, 352 14, 560 30, 000 
SE dy covcsgetcnghnonsodducebondduaatenccsteewukiesdes x 602 8, 025 50, 000 
Louisiana... - Vapehhadekeechausddediehsaslhelaccksenthse a eaeetereeeresl sea. eabh 50, 000 
Maine. ...-- 345 1. heed wi ign debian oes alti 536 | 20, 806 20, 130 
Maryland 1,746 | 14, 550 25, 000 
Massachusetts.............- . ; 4 » 11, 995 32, 088 50, 000 
EL bGulaindn biddndndtebbblehwnkide dkient hE NEdagh sadhd sucéaalvianewsewenmeen teekwas eS 50, 000 
Minnesota. 3, 217 | 22, 800 22, 800 
Es 6 6 encecccsnewonnsdadaethebslesé6ckbaetudweusedsd teas dcedeaden 47, 000 beh. nd hnnce 
Missouri-. 5, 200 | 10, 000 
Montana. . - | 2, 998 20, 650 25, 000 
Nebraska ( 15, 000 
Nevada... x | 10, 000 
New Hampshire | 6, 510 
New Jersey | 27, 634 
New Mexico | 8 ati eee 
Si es 50, 000 
North Carolina... 10, 000 
North Dakota. ..- . —_ eteahe 5, 000 
| RE ; . ; | 50, 000 
Oklahoma. - ; | 40, 000 
Oregon i. 4,! 15, 761 
Pennsylvania 4, ‘ 50, 000 
Rhode Island | 21, 287 50, 000 50, 000 
South Carolina. -. “ : 23, 840 40, 000 
South Dakota _ 484 11, 000 11, 000 
Tennessee | 42, 677 50, 000 50, 000 
Texas__ 14, 271 40, 229 50, 000 
Utah oial 2, 361 | 7, 500 7, 500 
Vermont é =) 11, 423 11, 025 
Si 5. sedull chdennnebantbGhnndddedssdidnct dab ticdilcttt eb See eer 50, 000 
Washington 986 6, 100 8, 000 
West Virginia haodeddaaee 8, 000 50, 000 
a ee eee A ee ee RANE otinitiitideeais 
Canal Zone (not presently planning to participate). 
Guam (not presently planning to participate). | 
Puerto Rico : ; : a aati sietichilia a 35, 000 
Virgin Islands ett 3, 222 ae, ORD Fes Sakis ce 
Balances not yet claimed or estimated by individual States. __| 433, 257 49, 687 


Total 


STATISTICAL 





233, 062 


SERVICES 





1, 500, 000 


1, 550, 000 


Mr. Fiemnina. On title 9 dealing with statistical services the De- 
partment’s revised estimate—that is the Office of Education revised 


estimate was $1,750,000, and I approved $1,750,000. 


Bureau reduced that to $1,550,000. 
Mr. Focarry. Any other reductions? 
Mr. Ftewminea. That is all. 


The Budget 


Mr. Focarry. The Bureau of the Budget then cut many of these 


items more than that. 
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Mr. Fremoine. No; they cut just two items and one was the student 
loan item which they cut $16,400,000. I am sorry, there are 3. Qn 
supervision and administration under title 3 they cut it $250,000 and 
on title 10 as indicated they cut $2 million, but that included langu 

in the budget message which indicates that. the action that they have 
taken on title 2 is not the final action. 


POSSIBLE NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST 


Mr. Focarry. Is this the only place in the bill that you might come 
back for a supplemental so far as you know now? 

_Mr. Fiemmine. That is correct. That is under existing legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes; that is what I mean. When do you think you 
will have some figures on what the actual need is going to be in the 
whole area? 

Mr. Fitemmine. I was told the other day that April 1 was the earliest 
I could expect firm figures. I asked Mr. Kelly to doublecheck that 
to see if we could step that up to March 1 or March 15 and he in- 
formed me that he did not have any success along that line, and that 
is the earliest that we can expect firm figures on the second semester 
operations. 

Mr. Fogarty. This is 1961 we are talking about? 

Mr. Ftemmine. Yes; we want to get firm figures on this year’s sec- 
ond semester’s operation to use as a base for 1961. 

Mr. Focarry. When did the second semester start ? 

Mr. Fitemmrinea. In most places it started this week, and I would 
ask them to see if they could feed in the information to us sooner 
than we expect, but apparently we cannot expect them to get it to 
us until as of the end of February, and the 11th of March is the due 
date. 

Mr. Fogarty. Everywhere I have been and talked to people in the 
field of education they are pretty near unanimous that this Defense 
Education Act is a good one. 

Mr. Fremmina. That is the reaction I get. 

Mr. Foaarry. And that it is well administered. Most of them say 
they could use more funds. You say you are expanding the program 
to some extent but there are some pretty severe cuts that you and the 
Bureau of the Budget have made; $232 million was the original 
request and they finally end up with $171 million. That is over a $60 
million cut. That is a pretty significant cut in this area I would say. 

Mr. Fremminc. Mr. Chairman, I think we should call attention 
to the fact that the revised estimate was $192,400,000. 

Mr. Focarry. I think that has been pretty well established in the 
record, but I am looking at this column here of what their original 
request was. I think that if they are this far out of line in their 
original request, there is something wrong with the administration of 
the program. 

Mr. Fiemme. I think in fairness to the operating agency atten- 
tion should be called to the fact that when we asked for these pre- 
liminary estimates we did not provide them with very much of an 


opportunity to work on them in terms of a detailed investigation. We 
wanted to get a feel here of the overall estimate, what it would be, and 
that is why we asked for the preliminary estimate. What is called 
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the revised estimate should be called the considered estimate of what 
the needs are going to be. As you observe from this figure I adjusted 
itdown by $4,500,000. 

Mr. Focarry. It would be better for you, but I think we should 
look at all these figures. It is just as fair to use all figures as it is to 
use a lesser figure. 

Mr. Ketxy. The decrease under the science and mathematics title 
from $75 million to about $58 million was not a program decrease 
but a determination that if the $75 million dollars were appropriated 
that it would not produce a substantive program larger than the $58 
million requested, plus the language which is requested in the Appro- 
priations Act. It is designed to support the maximum program 
authorized. 

Mr. Fremmine. That is what I had in mind. I certainly want to 
call attention to the first column but I want to be fair to the operatin 
agency and say that the second column does represent the consider 
judgment as to the amount of money they think they should have for 
the year whereas in the first instance, taking title 3 as an illustration 
they took the authorized figure and presented that as their prelimi- 
nary estimate. And when they got into it they determined that they 
will not, use that amount of money. 

Mr. Focarty. That may be the one exception though. 

Mr. FLeminc. But that is a pretty large exception because that 
amounts to, in terms of dollars, $17 million. 

Mr. Focarry. That is a long way from over $60 million. 

Mr. FLemmine. The bulk of the rest of it 

Mr. Focarty. You are trying to do a good job, Mr. Secretary, but 
you are not very convincing to me. 

Mr. Ftemmine. The bulk of the rest of it is for loans and I have 
indicated that that is an open figure. 

Mr. Focarry. Over $60 million compared with $17 million is quite 
a difference. 





SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Now for salaries and expenses they asked $17,280,000 and their 
revised estimate was $15,483,000. Then you cut their request again 
by $1,240,000. That is a pretty sizable cut in salaries and expenses. 

y did you cut them that much? It is over $3 million from their 
original request. 

Mr. Fitemmine. They requested originally a round figure of $5 
million as you indicated and then their revised estimate which is the 
first estimate I looked at was $4,400,000. 


COOPERATIVE RESEARCH 


Mr. Ketiy. This is for cooperative research agreements. 

Mr. Fitemmine. This is the cooperative research which is as you 
now a large percentage of this salary and expense item. 

Mr. Focarry. What did they ask in cooperative research? 

Mr. Fremmine. Their preliminary estimate to the Department was 
$ million. Their setuad estimate to the Department was $4,400,000. 
I revised that to $3,975,000. The Budget Bureau revised it to 
$3,357,000. 
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Mr. Fogarry. That is another area that I remember Dr. Derthick 
saying last year was one of the most important. 

Mr. Fiemminc. Mr. Chairman, in preparing that estimate I asked 
the Department to bring to us a figure which would make it possible for 
them to have just as much money for the award of new grants for 
research in 1961 as they have available in 1960. In other words, T 
asked for a figure that would make it possible to continue all the 
projects that had been approved and which would give them roughly 
$1 million for the award of new research grants and that is the 
amount of money that is available for new grants. It is $1,433,000, 

Mr. Fogarty. Why do you insist on holding that program down! 

Mr. Ftemmine. I don’t think Iam holding it down. 

Mr. Focarry. To the same level as 1960. We are going into the 
third year of operation on this. 

Mr. Fiemmine. That isn’t the National Defense Education Act, 
That doesn’t come under that at all. This is a continuing program, 

Mr. Fogarty. That is right. 

Mr. Fiemmine. It seemed to me that. keeping them in a position 
where they could continue to have available for new grants the ap- 
proximate amount of money that they have available under grants this 
year constituted a good, sound policy in that area and I think that they 
are doing a good job. I think that we are getting good results from it. 

Mr. Foearry. I don’t know how you can say it is a good, sound 
policy holding them down to what they had last year. There must be 
a greater need next year. 

Mr. Fiemmine. Mr. Chairman, in that connection remember I am 
a part of the executive branch of the Government and I work on a 
budget in a manner that is consistent with the basic policy decision 
made by the President. The President made it very clear to us as we 
started work on the budget that provision should not be made for any 
program of expansion of existing programs except those approved by 
the President to meet immediate critical national needs. 

Mr. Foearty. Do you think that 42 new projects in public works at 
$500 million meets that criteria ? 

Mr. Fiemmina. To take the one illustration out of our own Depart- 
ment, I think the decision to put $23 million in the budget to build the 
new laboratory building for the Food and Drug Administration does 
meet that criteria. I don’t think there is any doubt about that. I can- 
not pass judgment on the other projects because I don’t know about 
them. 

Mr. Foearty. I think your answer would be much better if you said 
well, we will follow the President’s recommendations to keep these 
programs at this level unless there is an emergency of some kind. 

Mr. Fiemmine. That is what I just said, Mr. Chairman, and I 
used the words here advisedly because those were the kind of instruc- 
tions that I was operating under. Now when you consider the fact 
that I was operating under general instructions of this kind, and then 
when you consider the fact that virtually every item in the Office of 
Education shows an increase over 1960, I think that within the frame- 
work of policy that was established by the President that the Presi- 
dent and his advisers have shown that they do regard this as an area 
that is related to critical national needs. They deviated from the 


general policy and have permitted us to provide for increases because, 
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although you have stressed, and I understand properly so, the reduc- 
tion that I made in the request of the operating agency, in every one of 
these cases I allowed an increase over 1960 and I was able to convince 
the Bureau of the Budget, the representative of the President in this 
respect, that those increases should stand with one or two exceptions. 

Mr. Focarry. I don’t think that should be too difficult a job when 
Congress passes an act like the Defense Education Act. It is only a 
4-year program and authorizes these amounts and the President 
signed the bill. I don’t think you have gone far enough. That is just 
my judgment against, yours, but everywhere I have gone and talked 
to these school superintendents and others in the field of education, 
I don’t think they will agree with your figures. 

Mr. Larrp. Mr. Chairman, do you know what term we in the De- 
fense Subcommittee refer to the requests of the operating agencies 
within the Department of Defense? We refer to those as “The Letter 
to Santa Claus.” 

Mr. Focarry. The what? 

Mr. Larep. “The Letter to Santa Claus.” 

Mr. Focarry. And some of them are. But I think there are many 
people who honestly think that these original amounts could be used 
and should be used as long as they have the authority. 

Mr. Larrp. My only reason for referring to this problem is that you 
look at these requests of the departmental groups and they are often 
quite high. If you take the Navy’s, the Army’s request, and the Air 
Force request before the Secretary of Defense has had a chance to go 
over them they do look quite large. Now we are not in as big items 
here but. we are in important items and I think that the Secretary does 
have a responsibility to go over the requests of these agencies or he 
wouldn’t be doing his job. 


OVERALL BUDGETARY LIMITATION 


Mr. Focarry. I understand that. I understand budget procedures 
fairly well and I understand there are certain limitations and they 
are told what they can have as an overall budget. They work out the 
details within that. They have strict orders to come down here and 
testify to this budget and stick to it regardless of what they believe. 

Mr. Latrp, Of course, that was the law passed by Congress. 

Mr. Focarry. I don’t find any fault with that, but we expect them 
when we ask a specific question to give us their best answer in a por- 
fessional way, regardless of the orders that they are under. I assume 
we will have people in education that will come before the committee 
that will tell us—people not only in Government but out of Govern- 
ment—that these figures are way too low and that they believe the 
country would be better off if we went ahead and allowed larger 
amounts in certain of these areas that you have cut back, 

Mr. Ftemminc. Mr. Chairman, as I see the picture and as I advise 
the heads of my departments or agencies, as Congressman Laird has 
indicated, the President has the overall responsibility for setting the 
policy of the budget here or at any given time. He of course tells us 
who are heads of departments, what that policy is, and he tells us that 
he expects us to review the requests that come to us in the light of that 
overall policy. We don’t question for one moment the fact that when 
the Office of Education requested the amount in the second column— 
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not the first column—that that represents the very best judgment ag 
to the amount of money that should be spent in this program area jpn 
1961. It was then my responsibility as I saw it to take those requests 
and look at them in the light of what is made clear to us, namely, that 
provision should not be made for new programs or expansion of 
existing programs except those that the President would be willing 
to approve as meeting immediate critical national needs, and so in 
every instance taking the National Defense Education Act as an illus. 
tration in every instance I approved a figure which represented an in- 
crease over 1960. Now in approving that figure which represented an 
increase over 1960 I had to assume the responsibility of going to the 
Budget Bureau to justify this proposed increase under the criteria 
to which I have just referred. I did do it with a couple of exceptions 
here. I was successful in convincing them that there should be the 
exceptions to the basic policy guideline that was laid down by the 
President. So I do not question for a moment that people in the Office 
of Education still feel that they could use constructively additional 
amounts of money. I don’t question for one moment that some of my 
former colleagues in the field of education feel that we could use ad- 
ditional funds constructively, but as I see it if we are to have respon- 
sible government I have an obligation to try to work out the budget 
in the light of the basic policy decision made by the President. I 
have no alternative and then having worked it out along that partieu- 
lar line, of course, I have the obligation of defending it because it is 
my job to defend the basic policy of the President who after all is the 
only elected official in the executive branch. 

Mr. Foearty. I don’t blame you for that at all. You should at- 
tempt to make the record positive on that and you are asking for 
some increase. I am going to be just as positive in saying that it is 
my opinion that you have cut the requests of the agencies in your De- 
partment too much. 

Mr. Fiemmine. And I certainly don’t take issue with that at all. 

Mr. Foearry. I am not going along with any record that will pur- 
port to show that you have increased your overall activities under 
this budget. You have allowed increases but you have also cut in 
these areas we have been discussing. 

Mr. Fiemmine. Mr. Chairman, the way you have just stated it is 
perfectly accurate, it seems to me, where you say that I have allowed 
increases. This is the only thing that I want to make clear, that I 
have allowed increases. I will put it this way, I have recommended 
increases over amounts currently available. In other words, we are 
moving forward not as rapidly as you or others think we should. 

Mr. Fogarty. Every table that is put in this record will show 
whether they are increases or decreases. 

Mr. Fremmine. Certainly. 

Mr. Fogarty. It is going to stand out like a sore thumb. I don’t 
blame you for trying to make that record, but as I look at it you have 
cut these requests by these millions of dollars shown in the record. 

Mr. Ftemmrne. I don’t apologize for it. 

Mr. Focarry. You are doing your job, and I don’t blame you for 
it. I think you do a pretty good job in defending the budget, but 
when you get through it is up to us and we have the responsibility in 
making appropriations in this area. 
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Mr. Fiemmine. That isright. I agree with you completely in that. 

Mr. Focarry. And the President can either sign it or veto it. 

Mr. Fiemmine. Mr. Chairman, the longer I am in Government the 
more respect I have for our system of checks and balances. 

Mr. Fogarty. You have been around a long time and I am sure 
you know what is going on around here. We are not going to kid 
each other along these lines. 

Mr. Fiemme. I certainly respect the role of Congress, but I have 
got an obligation to live up to under the law. 

Mr. Focarry. You are going to carry out that obligation the best 
way you can and I would too if I were in your position. 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION, SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Now we did not get finished with the severe cut in salaries and 
expenses. 
Mr. Ftrmmrnc. I will be glad to identify these cuts and also the 
increases that I allowed. 
COOPERATIVE RESEARCH 


Mr. Focarry. In cooperative research they asked for $4,400,000 and 
you allowed $3,975,000. What did the Bureau of the Budget do? 
' Mr. Fiemoine. They reduced it to $3,357,000. 

Mr. Focarry. Let us go on from there. 

Mr. Fremminc. From here on out everything that I deal with is 
literally salaries and expenses as contrasted with the research 
program. 

Mr. Focarty. Now the $3,975,000 that you allowed for cooperative 
research, that cut amounted to about how much ? 

Mr. Fremmine. $425,000. 

Mr. Focarry. It is about $425,000? 

Mr. Fiemmine. Yes; that was my cut. 

Mr. Foaarry. $425,000 in cooperative research. 

Mr. Fremmine. That is right, and the Budget Bureau cut it an- 
other almost $600,000. 

Mr. Focarry. The original total request was $17,280,000 and 
the revised was $15,483,000 and then you have allowed $14,244,000. 
Leaving out the research you have cut $800,000 in the regular salaries 
and expenses. 

Mr. Ftemmine. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. Will you give us a breakdown? 


NEW POSITIONS REQUESTED 


Mr. Ftemmine. What I did, speaking in terms of positions now, 
they requested 1,140 positions and I reduced that to 1,063, or that is 
7 positions. This year the number of authorized positions is 1,022 
so that I allowed an increase of 42 positions over this year. 

Mr. Fogarty. And you cut 77? 

Mr. Fiemmina. That is right, but I cut 77 under their request but 
gave them 42 more than they had this year. 

Mr. Fogarty. That was not a 50-50 break, was it? 

Mr. Firemmine. No. Do you want to indicate the areas? 
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Mr. Foearry. Yes. 
Mr. Fiemmine. Would you just as soon that I do it by position as 
by amount ? 

Mr. Fogarty. By both. 

Mr. Fiemmine. In the statistics and research services, and I am 
using the revised estimate in every case, they asked for 182 positions 
which would have involved expenditures of $2,062,000 and I want to 
round that figure out if you don’t mind. 

Mr. Foearry. It is all right. 

Mr. Fiemmine. I approved 159 with an expenditure of $1,779,000, 
In the case of school assistance in federally affected areas they asked 
for 157 positions, totaling $1,537,510. I approved 157 positions, to- 
taling $1,350,000. In the case of vocational education they asked for 
84 positions, totaling $826,995. 1 approved 84, totaling $829,575. In 
the field of higher education they asked for 199 positions, totaling 
$1,919,000. I approved 183 totaling $1,780,000. In the case of in- 
ternational education they asked for 37 positions totaling $368,000, 
I approved 30 positions totaling $315,000. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


Mr. Focarry. You don’t think that this international operation is 
one that is of immediate concern / 

Mr. Fiemrna. I certainly do, and I approved an increase in this 
particular area just as I approved an increase in higher education. I 
did not approve as sharp an increase as they requested. 

Mr. Focarry. That is one of the areas that has been severely 
criticized. 

Mr. Fremmine. In the State and local school system they asked for 
293 positions at $3,021,000. I approved 269 positions at $2,693,000. 
In the case of the program direction and services they asked for 188 
positions and $1,546,000 and I approved 181 positions at $1,520,000. 
May I complete the record there ? 

Mr. Focarry. Yes; go ahead and complete it. 

Mr. Fiemmine. I would like to point out that in the case of higher 
education I approved 183 positions. 

Mr. Focarry. What did they ask for? 

Mr. Fiemmine. 199, and in 1960 they have 173. I approved an in- 
crease of 10 positions. 

Mr. Focarry. That is less than 50 percent of what they asked for? 

Mr. Fremminc. That is right. Now in the field of international 
education they asked for 37 and I approved 30, and that is the number 
that they have this year. 

Mr. Fogarty. So they were just remaining stagnant ? 

Mr. FLtemmine. Remaining the same. 

Mr. Focarry. And you cut them seven positions ? 

Mr. Fiemmina. Seven positions I cut. Now in the case of State 
and local school systems they requested 293. I approved 269. They 
have 260 in 1960. In the case of “Program direction and services” they 
asked for 188 and I approved 181. They have 176 in 1960. So with 
the exception of “International education,” in every instance where I 
cut their request I approved an increase over this year. 

Mr. Focarry. But in every request it was less than 50 percent of 
what they asked for, the increase was less than 50 percent. 
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Mr. Fiemmine. That is right. The approved increase was less than 
50 percent of w hat they asked for. ‘That is correct. 

Mr. Focarry. And the Bureau of the Budget then cut your figure? 

Mr. Fiemmine. That is right. 


SUMMARY OF ACTION ON OFFICE OF EDUCATION, SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
BUDGET 


Mr. Focarry. Perhaps we should have a table, showing the history 
of this by activity, for the record. 

Mr. FtemMine. Yes, we havea table here. 

(Table referred to follows :) 


Office of Education salaries and expenses, fiscal year 1961 





| ks Final Bureau 
| Preliminary 


| Revised esti- Department’s | of the Budget 
| estimate to the mate to the request to the allowance 
Department | Department Bureau of the (present 1961 
| Budget concressional 
| estimate) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Re Pree =n i: 
Posi- | Amount | Posi-| Amount |; Posi | Amount | Posi-; Amount 
| tions | tions tions | tions | 
ae ach Lb oahioatihs sear rbensi bas. 
ae | 
Statistics and research services 205) $2, 457, 340) 182) $2, 062,877) 159/$1, 779, 060 151/$1, 675, 855 
Cooperative research agreements_| - 5, 000, 000) | 4, 400, 000! | 3, 975, OOO} _- | 3,357, 000 
School assistance in federally af ] 
fected areas 57| 1,379, 280) 157| 1,337,510! 157] 1,350,410} 157) 1, 346, 585 
Vocational education 96) 997, 985) 84; 826, 995 84) 829, 575) 84) = 829, 575 
Higher education : | 214! 2,082,260} 199] 1,919,791} 183] 1,780,710] 181] 1,758, 335 









International education. | Ad 433, 190 37) 368, 325 oo 315, 715 30 315, 7 715 

State and local school systems 302) 3, 120, 365 293) 3,021,447} 269] 2,693,340} 265] 2, 646, 660 

Program direction and services......| 207) 1,752,580) 188) 1, 546, 055) 18 1 1, 520, 190 179) 1, 497, 275 
Total.. . 1, 225}17, 223, 000) 1, 140/15, 483, 000 1, 068314, 244, 000} 1, = 427, 000 


| | | | 





Mr. Fiemmine. There again I might say that they cut the “Co 
operative research” request from $3 3.975, 000 to $3,357,000. 


SPECIAL FOREIGN CURRENCY PROGRAM 


Mr. Focarry. The special foreign currency program looks a little 
peculiar. The Department’s preliminary estimate on this was the 
same as the revised estimate, and you took their estimate of $563,000, 
and the Bureau of the Budget only allowed $30,000. 

Mr. Ketiy. The primary reason for that was that we included in 
our estimate per instructions from the Budget Bureau the funds for 
the teacher training program. As you know many of those programs 
are now financed by the Department of State, although the programs 
are administered by the Office of Eduaction. The decision was made 
in the foreign currency program that they would be funded by the 
Department of State. 

Mr. Ftemmina. The item was not cut out from the Department. of 
Health, Education, and Welfare but was shifted to the Department of 
State. 

Mr. Focarry. It is not anything new. 

Mr. Keiiy. Public Law No, 480 deals with it and they are all new 
programs. 
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Mr. Focarry. You could still do it under your existing program jf 
you wanted to. 

Mr. Fiemmine. No. I think you have raised an important ques. 
tion and I haven’t talked this through as thoroughly as I should 
with Mr. Kelly, but the policy I want to follow unless there is some. 
thing in the picture that prevents me from following it is that in eon. 
nection with all these programs authorized under Public Law 489 
they represent additions to presently authorized programs for which 
funds are appropriated. We get over into the “International health” 
field for example and it is a pretty sizable figure for that and I inter. 
pret that to mean that this is money that we can spend over and above 
any other funds that are appropriated for research in the field of 
international] health, is that right ¢ 

Mr. Ketiy. That is right. Now in response to the specific question 
the activity that would be carried on with these foreign funds is an 
activity which the Department is authorized to perform and could 
have performed with appropriated funds. 

Mr. Focarry. On page 106 of the justification it says this indi- 
cated use of Public Law 480 funds is not to inaugurate a new pro- 
gram but to permit the Office to expand and intensify its regular 
program of comparative education studies and of disseminating in- 
formation on the educational systems of other countries to American 
educational institutions and other governmental agencies. 

Mr. Ke ty. It is an activity that we are currently authorized to do, 

Mr. Focarry. And you could do it under the existing law in the 
salary and expense item. 

Mr. Ketry. Yes, but we are augmenting the work which we other- 
wise would have done. 

Mr. Focarry. You can expand the program, but nothing new. 

Mr. Ketxy. That is right. 

Mr. Fiemmine. Put it this way, Mr. Chairman, this provides us 
with $30,750 more than we otherwise would have had for this particu- 
lar purpose. 

Mr. Focarry. You mean you would not have fought for this $30,000 
with the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. Fiemmine. I am not saying I would or would not. but the net 
result is that we are getting that much more money for this program. 


Orrice OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
GRANTS TO STATES 


Mr. Focarty. “Vocational rehabilitation” fared pretty well, didn’t 
they, regarding grants to States ¢ 

Mr. Fiemmine. Yes. 

Mr. Focarty. The revised estimate is $54,500,000 and that is just 
what you allowed and what the Bureau of the Budget allowed, 

Mr. Fiemmine. That is right. 


RESEARCH AND TRAINING 
Mr. Focarry. “Research and training” requested $16,100,000 and 


you cut them $1,100,000. ; 
Mr. Fitemminea. That is correct. 
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Mr. Focarry. That is a pretty sizable cut in an area that they claim 
needs a lot of work, especially in the training. They keep telling us 
every year that there is a terrific shortage of trained personnel and 
here you are cutting that back. 

Mr. Fiemmina. May I take the research funds first? The amount 
involved here is $7,800,000, which is an increase of $1,300,000 over 
1960 and this $7,800,000 will finance the continuation project plus 
$2,550,000 in new projects, which would mean about 85 new projects. 
That puts them in a position where, as far as new projects are con- 
cerned, they can do approximately what they have done in 1960 be- 
cause in 1960 we estimate that we will spend $2,535,000 for 86 new 
projects. 

Mr. Focarry. That is not a very good story for a program that 
should be expanding and expanding. 

Mr. FtemMina. It is expanding, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Focarry. It is not expanding anywhere nearly at the rate that 
one of your predecessors expected it would expand. 

Mr. Ftemminc. Now you are talking about the grants to the States 
and talking about the number of people that are beins rehabilitated 
every year. 

Mr. Focarry. Research and training is different ? 

Mr. Fitemmina. You are referring to the estimate of that over a 
period of about 5 years where we would be rehabilitating about 200,000 

ople a year. 

OA. Foaarry. Yes. 

Mr. Fiemmine. And under this budget that would be up to about 
90,000 a year. 

Mr. Focarry. After how many years? 

Mr. Fremminc. Well, this would be the sixth year, 1961. 

Mr. Fogarty. We are way behind. 

Mr. FLemMinc. Miss Switzer is in a better position to discuss that 
than I am, but we have been moving as fast in terms of the total 
amount of money being spent as the States have been willing to move 
and although we are moving, we are moving ahead at a slower pace; 
but it is due to a factor over which we really have no control. 

Mr. Focarry. I hate to see you cutting back the research and train- 
ing program. 

Mr. FLemmina. I am not cutting it back. I am providing for an 
increase of $2.5 million. 

Mr. Focarry. You cut the request of your agency by $1,100,000. 
That is what the figures show me. That may mean some increase. It 
isan increase over what they had available this year, but the facts are 
that in research and training you were requested to OK $16,100,000 
and you did not do that. You only OK’d $15 million. 

Mr. Ftemmine. OK. Now I explained the basis for my action on 
research. Can I take “Training” now so that we get the total figure? 

Mr. Foearry. Yes. 

Mr. Ftemminc. We have allowed $7 million for training which is 
an increase of $800,000 over this year. This will provide for the same 
level of short-term training and fellowship as provided for this year. 
It provides for an increase in long-term fellowships. This provides 
for 82 additional teaching grants and it provides an increase in long- 


| term traineeships of $376,000 in order to provide 126 additional 
_ traineeships. 
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Mr. Focarry. How much did you cut the request for research 
funds ? 
Mr. Fiemmine. $400,000. 
Mr. Foearry. How much did you cut the request for training? 
Mr. Fiemmine. $700,000. 
Mr. Foearry. That is a pretty significant cut. That is about 
$800,000 more than this year. 
Mr. Fiemmine. It is an increase of $800,000 more than this year, 
Mr. Focarry. You allowed just a little over 50 percent. 
Mr. Fiemoine. That is right. 


ESTIMATED RETURN ON FEDERAL GOVERNMENT CONTRIBUTION 


Mr. Focarry. And this is holding back the States because of 
lack of trained personnel. I cannot understand your reasoning on 
cutting back that kind of a program when we are running so far 
behind the estimates of your predecessor that 200,000 should be re- 
habilitated each year; and also when the justifications show that 
there are 18 States who have sufficient funds on a matching basis to 
use more funds in their rehabilitation program than you have 
budgeted. I can’t help but think of what Miss Switzer says is a 
conservative figure, that for every dollar the Federal Government 
puts up in this area we get back $10. Now if that is so, I dont 
know why in the world we should not be spending more money in 
the field of training and research to help rehabilitate more people 
when it would be not only a great humanitarian service but it would 
also mean dollars in the Federal Treasury. Am I wrong in that sup- 
position? Is that $10 or $15 conservative or is it watered or what? 

Mr. Ketuy. The 10 to 1 figure I have always understood was a 
very good one. 

Mr. Focarry. Most people will tell you it is nearer to $15 than $10. 
Haven’t you heard that? The vocational rehabilitation people use 
a conservative figure of 10 to 1, and that is quite a return. You don't 
disagree with that, do you? 

Mr. Firemminc. The 10 to 1 figure? 

Mr. Foearry. Yes. 

Mr. Fremminc. No. I am all for this program and I am proud 
of the fact that the amount appropriated increased 205 percent since 
1954. 

Mr. Focarry. I think that is a pretty good increase, but it is far 
below what Mrs. Hobby had anticipated by this time and somebody 
has failed in reaching that goal. I think that goal could be reached 
but it is not being reached. We are way behind in the number of 
people rehabilitated. 

Mr. Friemminc. I don’t think it is right to say we are way below 
the projected expenditure figures that Mrs. Hobby made. We may be. 
I would have to go back and take a look at that but I believe that the 
record will show that the Federal Government has been stepping up 
the amount of money available for this program at a rate which is 
roughly comparable to what the States have been willing to do in this 
particular area. 

Mr. Fogarty. I think this committee has been doing a pretty good 
job along this line. I remember offering a couple of amendments on 
the floor back in 1953-54 to increase this appropriation and they car- 
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ried. I think we have been encouraging the administration in every 
way every year to spend a little more money on it. 

Mr. FiemMMine. I think it is also fair to say, isn’t it, Mr. Chairman, 
that in the last few years that you have concurred in the judgment of 
the administration as to the amount that could be spent effectively in 
this area. 

Mr. Foaarry. We have and I think every year the committee has 
encouraged you to expand the program. 

Mr. Fremmine. I am thinking in terms of the markup. 

Mr. Foaarty. I am thinking in terms of the report which I read. 
You are making progress but in my opinion you could do a better 
job than is being done in this field of vocational rehabilitation and 
I am surprised to see you cutting back this estimate in view of the 
need in research and training. That in my opinion is going to hold 
down the overall program. 

Mr. Fiemmine. First of all, as far as the grants to the States are 
concerned we did not cut back the grants at all. 

Mr. Focarty. No, I said that. 

Mr. Fremmine. As far as research and training, I have cut it back, 
$1,100,000. 

Mr. Foearry. And the Budget Bureau cut it back another $200,000. 

Mr. Fremurnc. I felt that the increased figures I allowed would 
provide us with the opportunity of moving forward effectively in the 
research and training area. 

Mr. Foearry. I cannot understand the Bureau of the Budget cut- 
ting you another $200,000 which makes it a $1,300,000 cut, especially 
when they are interested in balancing the budget and this program can 
help them that way. 

Mr. Ftemminc. They cut back $200,000 because they disagreed with 
us as to what the cost of continuation projects would be and it was 
not a program disagreement in that particular case at all. I think it is 
fair to say that the Budget Bureau has supported our request in this 
area and, certainly in 2 years I have been here, very well. 

Mr. Focarry. Well, I don’t know why they cut them. 

Mr. Fiemaina. The record will show that last year they allowed 
us every cent we requested. 

Foearry. I am not speaking about last year but the years 
ahead. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Now in the salaries and expenses you gave them a pretty severe jolt. 
You cut. them back over a quarter of a million dollars. That is a 
pretty sizable cut, isn’t it? Their revised request was $2,234,000 and 
you cut them back to $1,968,000 which is $266,000. That is over a 
quarter of a million dollars. What happened here? I thought they 
were doing a pretty good job. 

Mr, Fitemmine. Mr. Chairman, in order that the record may be 
complete I would like to point out that I allowed an increase of $230,- 
000 over 1960. 

Mr. Foaarry. Which is less than 50 percent of the increase they 
requested. 

Mr, Ftemine. That is right. I did make the adjustment that you 
have already indicated, and in dealing with the Office of Vocational 
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Rehabilitation on the matter of increased personnel I tried to exercise 
the same kind of judgment that I exercised for example in the Office 
of Education and in the other offices consistent with the overall bu 
policy. I think this does put them in a much stronger position fe 
1961 than they are in in 1960. 

Mr. Fogarty. I think this is penny wise and pound foolish in eut- 
ting an item like this. You cut them over a quarter of a million dol- 
lars and the Bureau of the Budget cuts them $97,000 more, which is a 
total cut of $363,000. I don’t think we can compliment the Burean of 
the Budget on that cut. Here they are giving them increases in these 
other programs and they prevent them from hiring sufficient personnel 
to do a good job of administering the programs. Why did the Bureau 
of the Budget cut them another $97,000, just to balance the budget? 

Mr. Fiemme. I don’t have any information on that. 


Pusuic Heatru Service 
ASSISTANCE TO STATES, GENERAL 


Mr. Focarry. Now for “Assistance to States, general,” you cut that 
back almost $7 million. What was the reason for that ? 

Mr. Firemmine. Mr. Chairman, as you indicate for “Assistance to 
States, general,” the revised estimate to the Department was $99, 
664,000, and we agreed on an overall figure of $22,907,000, which is an 
increase of $655,000 over and above the amount appropriated in 1960. 

Mr. Fogarty. What was appropriated in 1960? 

Mr. Kerry. After you have made adjustment for comparable trans- 
fers and exclude the expiring item “Grants to school of public health,” 
the availabie funds are $22,250,000 for 1960. 

Mr. Fogarty. I notice in the preliminary estimate to the Depart- 
ment it was $29 million and the revised estimate was the same, 

Mr. Fiemmine. That is correct. 

Mr. Focarry. And you cut them back $7 million? 

Mr. Fremmine. That is right. 

Mr. Focartry. What is the reason? Is there a justification? 

Mr. Fremminc. What I did was disallow most of the request for 
increases in existing programs. I did allow $655,000 as indicated 
here. It is $22,907,000. That is what I allowed. I disallowed their 
other request for increases that I felt I should do. 

Mr. Fogarty. What was this $655,000 increase for ? 

Mr. Ketuiy. Twenty positions in connection with the vital statistics 
program, in order to develop certain statistical information at the 
time the census was being taken, and it was an increase in “Health 
of the aged and chronic diseases.” 


DRIVING SIMULATOR 


Mr. Focartry. They asked $4,500,000 for “Developmental research- 
construction of a driving simulator.” You did not allow that? 

Mr. Fiemmina. That is correct. That was a tentative-type allow- 
ance because I have a feeling that this is a project for which we should 
be able to get private support and we are going to endeavor to do that. 
I do not question the merits of the project. I think that it would ad- 
vance our work in this particular area. But I thought it was a thing 
that a private group should be interested in. 
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Mr, Focarry. A year ago they came before our committee and I 
was quite impressed with the possibilities of a enreet like this that 
might help to cut down deaths caused by automobile accidents, which 
geem to be mounting every year. Here we have gone another year 
and we are just passing it off, hoping that some private money will 
show up. Do you have any real reason to think that. private sources 
will put up this $4.5 million , 

Mr. Fiemmine. The record is this: Up to the present time we have 
been working with some of the foundations but we have not had any 
success up to the present time and it may be that we won’t be able to 
do it. 

Mr. Foearry. Suppose you cannot do it? 

Mr. Fiemmina. If we are not able to do anything about it durmg 
this fiscal year, I would certainly reconsider the item for inclusion in 
the budget, but I do think we should be given the opportunity to give 
this a try. 

Mr. Focarry. I hope you are successful, because if not that means 
that there will be another year’s delay in getting started on this. I 
don’t think we can afford delays with all the automobile accidents 
and deaths that occur on the highway. 


CONTROL OF VENEREAL DISEASES 


The control of venereal diseases has been transferred to the Com- 
municable Disease Center; is that right ? 

Mr. Ketiy. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is it the same amount ? 

Mr. Ketty. No; there was a decrease. 

Mr. Fogarty. How much? 

Mr. Ketry. $700,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you mean it is going down? 

Mr. Kerry. It is a renewal of the request made last year for a de- 
crease of $700,000. 

Mr. Focarry. Congress did not agree with you? 

Mr. Ketiy. No. 

Mr. Fogarty. We found out after developing the facts that these 
diseases were on the increase again, and we could not see any justifi- 
cation for cutting down the appropriation. Do you have any better 
justification this year than last year for cutting it back ? 

Mr. Fiemmine. This simply reflects a judgment on the part of the 
administration that. the States should assume a larger percentage of 
the total load than they have. 

Mr. Foearry. And just let these diseases increase ? 

Mr. Ftemmina. We feel that if the proper leadership and pressure 
is exerted that the States will assume a larger percentage of the load. 
This would mean the same amount of money would be invested in the 
program as is invested at the present time, but it would simply shift 
part of the responsibility to the States. 

Mr. Focarry. You cut this program back last year in the face of an 
increase in reported cases, and because of these increases Congress de- 
cided against your judgment and agreed with some of the people who 
came in from the field to testify to the need for this program continu- 
ing. I notice in the justification for next year that there is another 
increase in reported cases. Primary and secondary syphilis up 
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22.8 percent, and a high rate of infection among teenagers. I just 
cannot conceive of your cutting back this program when we haye 
these justifications before us. 


STATE RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. Fremminc. Mr. Chairman, don’t you think there is a time with 
a program area such as this when we should ask the States to assume 
a larger share of the responsibility ? 

Mr. Foearry. I think they should, too, but if they don’t do it, are we 
going to allow this to goon? And, of course, we have a real respon- 
sibility as long as we have so many people in our Armed Forces in 
some of the areas. 

Mr. Fremmine. Well, of course, we would be continuing to share the 
responsibility. Of course we will never know whether they will pick 
up additional responsibility until we give them a chance to do it. 

Mr. Foearry. If the incidence was going down I could see your 
point but for 2 or 3 years we are told the trend is reversing and it js 
going the other way. In light of those facts your cutting back on 
this program just doesn’t make sense to me especially when the preva- 
lence among teenagers is increasing as it has during the last 2 years, 


COMMUNICABLE DISEASE ACTIVITIES 


In communicable disease activities they asked for $16,600,000 and 
you cut them back to $13,300,000. 

Mr. Fiemmine. Mr. Chairman, this item as you indicate, the esti- 
mate from the Public Health Service was $16,675,000. I reduced that 
to $13,384,000. Included in that is the venereal-disease item that we 
have been discussing. Exclusive of that item I allowed an increase 
of about $500,000 in the activities under this heading. 

Mr. Focarry. I notice the preliminary estimate to your office was 
the same as the revised one. 

Mr. Fremmine. That is correct. 

Mr. Foearry. So they had some pretty firm figures there ? 

Mr. FtemMine. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is another case where apparently they were not 
inflating the request. Why did you cut them over $3 million? 

Mr. Fremmrine. I felt that the increase that I allowed, over $500,000, 
was as far as I could go within the overall budget policy. 

Mr. Focarry. Regardless of the need ? 

Mr. Fremminc. No: I won’t say regardless of the need. If I had 
had a need that fell within the criteria or within the language that I 
have used earlier of course I would have recognized it and of course I 
did recommend an increase of $500,000 in this particular area. 

Mr. Focarty. Then the Bureau of the Budget took another cut of 
over a quarter of a million dollars. 

Mr. Ftemmine. That is correct. 

Mr. Focarty. Sothat wiped out half the increase you gave them. 

Mr. Fremmine. That is correct. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Focarry. Environmental health activities, here you show a sig- 
nificant increase, but you cut the estimate of $26,325,000 to $24,005,000. 

Mr. Fiemmine. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. What was the reason for cutting that estimate back ? 
[I notice the primary estimate is the same as the revised estimate. 
Why did you cut them $2,300,000 ? 

Mr. Fremmina. Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out here that 
the amount available for these activities in 1960 is $17,234,000 and I 
approved a figure of $24,005,000, which is an increase of pretty close 
to $7 million, about $6.8 million. This is an area that I went into 
quite thoroughly, and in spite of the overall budget policy under which 
] was operating I felt that I could justify an increase of better than 
$6 million, and that is what I requested from the Bureau of the Budget, 
and if you will note by and large we were able to make that estimate 
stick. 

Mr. Focarry. The Bureau of the Budget cut it another $650,000 ? 

Mr. Fiemmine. That is right, but I did feel this was an area where 
we were justified in asking for an expansion of the existing program 
to meet immediate critical national needs, and I certainly have no 
apologies for the increase that I am asking for here. 

Mr. Fogarty. No; I don’t think you should make apologies. 

Mr. Ftemmine. It is a solid increase. 

Mr. Focarry. I think maybe you did not increase it enough. The 
Bureau of the Budget allows $3 million less than was asked for by 
these people. This problem has been building up in the last 7 or 8 
years and we realize that we have not been doing our job. Before we 
finish the hearings we might find that that $26 million is low. 

Mr. Fiemmrne. It seems to me that this does give us an opportunity 
tomake some real strides forward in these three areas. 

Mr. Focarty. I agree, but it may not be as much as we think you 
should be doing in this area. I think it is one of the most important 
problems we have to face today and it is getting worse. 


GRANTS FOR WASTE TREATMENT WORKS CONSTRUCTION 


Now we spent quite a bit of time on the grants for waste treatment 
works construction program yesterday, but it has been brought to my 
attention that many States will really be affected by this cut. Let us 
take Florida, for instance. Under your $20 million budget that State 
is only going to have one-third of what they need just for applications 
they now have on hand. And then in Indiana, I think they are hit 
worse than anybody. It figures out to be one-tenth of the applica- 
tions they now have in hand. They could use 10 times more than 
the administration wants to give them. Then in the State of Michi- 
gan it is one-third, and in Minnesota, Mr. Marshall, that figures out 
to be about one-seventh of what your people could use to finance ap- 
plications they already have. Wisconsin could use five times as much 
even if they don’t get any more applications. This isn’t figuring any- 
thing for the applications that will be filed during the rest of this 
year and during 1961. This only pertains to the applications that are 
on hand. 
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(The statistics being referred to follow :) 


Analyses of Federal funds available for waste treatment works construction in fiscal 
year 1961 
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1 Based on allotment total of $50 million. 


Mr. Fiemme. In that connection I would like to insert the fol- 
lowing quote from the President’s budget message when he said: 

The 1961 appropriation proposed for construction of waste treatment facilities 
is the same as that requested for 1960. It represents the maximum amount 
which I believe is warranted for a construction program which is and should 
remain primarily a State and local responsibility. 

Mr. Focarry. I assume that the Congress isn’t going to pay much 
attention to that and they are going to do the right thing as long as 
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we have the law on the books to keep the commitments that are made 
by the passage of this legislation, and help to clean up this situation, 
and make this country a better place to live in. 

Mr. Fremmine. All I wanted to point out Mr. Chairman as I indi- 
cated was that this does represent a deep-seated personal conviction 
on the part of the President as to the proper distribution of responsi- 
bility between the Federal Government and the States and loeal gov- 
ernments. 

Mr. Focarry. And then grants for hospital construction, we spent 
quite a bit of time on that. I know your position has not changed and 
J am sure you know that mine has not changed over the years since 
this legislation has been on the books. I hope that we will be able 
to rectify that mistake m your budget. I notice in the Public Health 
Service items we have discussed, the preliminary and revised estimates 
to your office have been the same. 

Mr. Ftemmina. | think you will find, Mr. Chairman, that in, the 
case of the Public Health Service their primary estimate and their 
final estimate is the same in all but about three or four instances. 

Mr, Fogarty. Do they have a better way of estimating their needs 
than some of your other Departments? 

Mr. Ftemoine. Part of the revised estimates are occasioned by the 
fact that the preliminary estimates were prepared prior to the final 
action on the 1960 appropriation and this affects the National Insti- 
tutes of Health. 

HOSPITALS AND MEDICAL CARB 


Mr. Foaarry. In hospitals and medical care we have the pre- 
liminary and revised estimates the same, $57,382,000, and then you cut 
this back to $54,792,000. 

Mr. Fieminc. You are just dealing with the appropriation item. 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 

Mr. Fieminea. This started with the $57,382,000. 

Mr. Focarry. That was the revised estimate and you cut them back 
$2,600,000. 

Mr, Ketiy. May I use a different set of figures. This appropria- 
tion consists of both appropriatec funds and reimbursements. Since 
there is a change in the budget a major item will be treated as a re- 
imbursement rather than a direct appropriation. It will not. affect 
the size of the program and also if you will read the total figure, the 
original and the revised estimates were $62,807,000 and the Secre- 
tary’s submission to the Budget Bureau was $60,331,000 and the 
budget before you from the President is for $59,949,000. 

Mr. Focarry. Why did you cut them back a quarter of a million 
dollars, Mr. Secretary ! 

Mr. Ftemoinc. I would like to add to the record the fact that the 
comparable figure for this year is $57,341,000 so that I allowed an in- 
crease over 1960 of $2,990,000. As you know we have been engaged 
ina program designed to improve the hospitals so as to improve the 
quality of the patient care. 

Mr. Focarry. These figures in the bill, and I am looking at page 59, 
are not real then, are they ? 

Mr. Kriy, They are the appropirated amount and that is why I 
pointed out that this appropriation is made up of both appropriated 
funds and authorization to use receipts. 
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Mr. Foearry. But in the appropriated funds it shows a reduction 
of about $600,000; is that right? 

Mr. Ketty. Yes, and the reason for that is that the 1961 budget for 
the first time is before you on the basis that the Bureau of Employes 
Compensation cases in Public Health Service hospitals are now 
budgeted in the Department of Labor budget and they pay us when 
the care is provided to patients. 

Mr. Focarty. Don’t be surprised if that doesn’t stand. 

Mr. Ketiy. But this is what occasions the adjustment in the figures, 

If the committee decides not to appropriate the funds for the care 
of these cases in the Department of Labor we would hope they would 
add the corresponding amount to our appropriation. 

Mr. Foaarty. I would assume that they would not make the 
change. 

Mr. Fremmrine. If you handle it one way or the other we are re. 
questing an increase of $2,990,000 over 1960 for this particular item, 
and this increase is to be applied to the improvement of facilities 
primarily so as to increase the quality of patient care, and this is the 
third step in a 4-year program and we would hope that we can have 
a comparable increase in 1962 so as to round out that 4-year program. 
The difference between my action and their action is that they take 
the two steps this year and instead of taking both steps this year 
I have taken half of it roughly this year and the other half in 1969, 

Mr. Focarry. You mean you could not use that amount of money! 

Mr. Fiemmine. I am not saying that. I said in view of the over- 
all situation I felt I was justified in recommending an additional one 
step in this program which I did, and that was accepted. 

Mr. Fogarty. When you are fooling around with figures involving 
patient care it doesn’t make sense to me. 

Mr. Fiemmina. I am not fooling around with it. I am providing 
for an improvement to the tune of $2,990,000. 

Mr. Focarry. But still you are not bringing it up to what it should 


Mr. Fiemmine. I don’t know of any hospital system around that 
tries to bring it up to where it ought to be in 1 year, whether it isa 
private hospital or the Veterans’ Administration or the Armed 
Forces or whatnot. 

Mr. Fogarty. If it could be done without wasting any money I 
would be in favor of doing it. I don’t think patients in these hos- 
pitals ought to be receiving second-rate care. You are either right or 
wrong on that one. I don’t see any reason to dillydally around on 
this. 

Mr. Fitemmrnea. The only reason that I feel that there is justification 
for spreading it out over 2 years is that I feel some obligation to 
take into consideration what the income of the Federal Government 
is going to be in determining what expenditures I am going to recom- 
mend. I am in the same position that any of us are in in connection 
with our own budget. I cannot ignor the overall picture that is given 
to me by the President as to what income and expenditures are apt 
to be and as I take a look at these individual items I have got to 
consider it. 

Mr. Focarty. But if you have to go to a hospital you wouldn’t want 
to go to a hospital that was not an accredited one, would you? 
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Mr. Fiemmine. These are accredited hospitals and are doing a good 
job in my opinion and I am happy that I am able to get this kind of a 
program underway. For a number of years these hospitals were not 
getting additional resources and now we have got a program which, 

ts them additional resources. 

Mr. Focarty. And this committee put in more funds than this 
administration asked for to help to get these deficiencies corrected, 
because the care that was being given in some of these hospitals was 
intolerable. An outside committee was set up and the report that they 
came back with bore out just what we have been talking about. 

Mr. Fitemmine. Now, Mr. Chairman, I am engaged in a program 
here that is designed to improve this situation and as I recall it, and 
I may be incorrect on it, but my recollection is that I recommended 
an increase of this magnitude last year and this committee agreed 
with that particular recommendation. Now I am simply taking the 
third step in a 4-year program and we are not pinching on that third 
step at all, and I think it 1s reasonable for us to employ a 4-year goal 
in something of this kind. 


CLOSING OF MANHATTAN BEACH HOSPITAL 


Mr. Focarry. Have you closed any hospitals? 

Mr. Fitemmina. As the President indicated in his budget message 
and as I indicated in my testimony we do plan to close Manhattan 
Beach as of June 30, and we have made provisions in the budget for 
taking care of those patients either at other Public Health hospitals 
or at other contract hospitals. 

Mr. Focarry. How much will that save? 

Mr. Kexriy. The only actual difference between the budget on the 
basis of utilizing other Public Health Service hospitals and contract 
facilities rather than this facility is a reduction of $32,000 in the 
budget figure from that required for retaining this facility. There is 
a continuing decline occurring in the patient load and the costs can- 
not go down commensurate with the workload. 


HOSPITAL AT SAVANNAH, GA. 


Mr. Focarry. Have you any plans to close any other hospitals? 

Mr. Ftemouina. We are taking a look at the Savannah, Ga., hospital 
to see whether or not it would make good sense to close it and 
strengthen the setup at either New Orleans or Norfolk or both. No 
firm decision has been made on that. 

Mr. Focarry. If you close Savannah there wouldn’t. be one in the 
southeastern section of the country, would there ? 

Mr. Ftemmina. The people in the Savannah area would be served 
either in New Orleans or at Norfolk and possibly there would be a 
distribution between the two. 

Mr. Focarry. How long has this study been going on ? 

Mr. Fiemmrna. The basic issue as you well know has been under 
discussion for a long while, but this particular study the Public 
Health Service has been making over the last 6 months. 

Mr. Fogarry. Do you have any plans to close any others? 

Mr. Fremminea. We do not. At least I have no plan to make any 
recommendation along that line. 
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FOREIGN QUARANTINE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Foearry. The Foreign Quarantine Service asked you for.$5,- 
488,000 and the revised estimate was $5,488,000 and you cut it back 
$400,000. I thought their responsibility was increasing year by year, 

Mr. Mires. I wonder if I might add one comment with respect to 
the Savannah setup, Mr. Chairman / 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 

Mr. Mus. There would be in any event an outpatient clinic at 
Savannah and there are also many other Federal hospitals, servies 
hospitals of the Department of Defense in that area to which emer- 
gency cases could be sent. 1 wanted to bring that point out. 

Mr. Fremninea. Mr. Chairman, the figure here is $5,488,700 and that 
is what the Public Health Service requested, and we reduced it to 
$5,083,000 and the $5,083,000 is an increase of $398,000 over the 
amount available in 1960. 

The major item involved in my reduction is an item that deals with 
inspection abroad. I would like Mr. Kelly to give you the story of 
what the issue is. ‘ 

EXAMINATIONS FOR STATE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Kery. A reduction of $158,000 was made with respect to a 
request that had been made to increase the number of stations abroad 
where the Public Health Service makes visa examinations for the 
State Department. The question has arisen as to whether it would 
be appropriate that at these inspection stations a fee should be charged 
to the people who were being inspected. Where the Public Health 
Service has a station abroad the applicant is examined free. Where 
the Public Health Service does not have examining facilities it pro- 
vides a list of contract doctors that the person can go to and get the 
examination, but he must pay a fee for it. The question which has 
arisen is: If there is going to be a future expansion of examinations 
by the Public Health Service which have proven to be a more success- 
ful way of keeping out those aliens that are not entitled to admission, 
should it not be expanded on the basis that the applicant pays a fee 
for the examination? This is under study by the Department of 
Justice and the State Department. 

Mr. Focarry. You have not proposed any legislation. 

Mr. Ketiy. We have proposed it and the State Department and the 
Department of Justice are making a study. 

Mr. Focarry. You are making this cut on the basis of that recom- 
mendation ? 

Mr. Keiiy. Pending a determination as to whether or not there 
should not be an expansion of that program, whether it should not be 
financed by fees; yes, sir. 

Mr. Foaarry. Is that the way we are handling problems like this, 
just cut the appropriation and expect Congress will change the legis- 
lation ? 

Mr. Kerxy. This does not decrease the ability of the alien to get 
the examination, but requires that he continue to get it and pay a fee 
for it until it can be determined whether or not he will continue to 
pay the fee. ett iid Cy 

Mr. Focarry. The workload is going up and up, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Ketry. Yes. 
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Mr. Fremminc. That is why I approved an increase. 

Mr. Focarry. The Bureau of the Budget cut you way down, they 
cut it ariother $271,700. 

Mr. Fiemmine. That is right. 


InprIAN Heatrm ActTrIviTres 


Mr. Focarry. We now come to the Indian Health Activities. Don’t 
tell me you are cutting the request for the Indians. Here again the 
estimate to the Department was $50,261,000 and you cut it $2 million. 

Mr. Fiemminc. If I may add, the comparable figure for this year is 
$45,500,000 so that I approved an increase of $2,761,000. 

Mr. Focarry. And the Bureau of the Budget cut you another 
$700,000 ? 

Mr. Fremmine. That is correct. 

Mr. Fogarty. You did not think this was needed? You think 
everything is under control out there? 

Mr. Fiemmine. I felt some increase was needed and that is why I 
approved it. 

Mr. Focartry. But you did not think they could use this to maybe 
help correct this situation a little sooner? 

Mr. Fiemmrine. I[ felt this provides them with a good, substantial 
increase and gives them the opportunity of moving forward and im- 
proving the quality of the health service. 

Mr. Fogarry. Do you think the quality of the health service would 
be improved a little more if they had a little larger appropriation ¢ 

Mr. FLtemmina. That is something that I would have to take a look 
at in connection with the 1962 budget, but as far as the 1961 budget is 
concerned this is all that I felt I could allow in the way of an increase. 

Mr. Foaartry. Regardless of the conditions? 

Mr. Ftemmina. No, I wouldn’t say regardless of the conditions. 

Mr. Focarry. You are saying it. They say they need $50,261,000. 
Did you have some arbitrary figure that you came to, an overall 
figure, that called for this reduction of $2 million ? 

Mr. Fiemmine. We all agreed that the figure of $45,500,000 was 
an excellent figure for this year. This is the figure that the Congress 
agreed to, and I am proposing an increase of $2,761,000 over this 
year. Now, to say we don’t have any regard for the care of the 
patients when I propose an increase of $2,761,000 does not seem to 
add up tome. It does show some concern. 

Mr. Foaarry. It does not show enough concern in my estimation. 
We thought when we increased your recommendation last year by $2 
million that you were going too slowly. We thought that would be 
a pretty good hint to come up with another substantial increase and 
continue the progress this year. 

Mr. Fitemmine. I increased this figure by $2,761,000. 

Mr. Focarry. The people that work for you and who are working 
in this fiield all the time ought to know the answer. I would think 
that that was a minimum figure. 

Mr. Ftemmina. I am sure they recommended more than a $2 million 
increase last year, but the Congress itself upped our figure only by 
$2 million. 
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Mr. Focarty. We just could not see making third-class citizens oyt 
of the Indians of this country. 

Mr. Fiemmine. I cannot see it either, and I have gone further than 
the Congress went. 

Mr. Fogarty. You are not going forward much. 

Mr. Fiemmine. Yes, I am going $2,761,000 further than the Con. 
gress went. 

Mr. Foearry. I think you will find that this committee has had 
real concern for the health of the Indians since this has been the 
responsibility of the Public Health Service. Mr. Marshall has volun- 
teered to specialize in this activity because he knows more about these 
problems than most of us on the committee, and has spent a great 
deal of time in the last couple of years on it. I think he knows what 
is needed. And it was on his recommendation last year that the com- 
mittee increased this budget by $2 million. I assume that the commit- 
tee will also listen to Mr. Marshall’s recommendation when we con- 
clude our hearings and mark up the bill this year. 

Mr. Marswaty. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate those 
words. I would just like to interject in the hearing that the increase 
doesn’t sound quite so great when you think in terms of the fact: that 
you have a new program which requires considerable personnel. They 
have this sanitation program which was passed by the last Congress, 
I would like to ask the Secretary how much consideration he gave to 
that. 

Mr. Fremmine. Mr. Kelly. 


CONSTRUCTION OF INDIAN HEALTH FACILITIES 


Mr. Ketuty. Under Indian health construction, the next account on 
the table the chairman is reading from, there is $1,800,000 for Indian 
health sanitation over and above the operating funds for the program. 
Now the staffing requirements in connection with the—— 

Mr. Marsuauu. That is direct construction funds. The problem 
that you have in this item is the personnel required to administer that 
program. That would be in this item, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Ketxy. I do not believe that there has been any significant 
change made in connection with the staffing related to the development 
of the sanitation facilities program. This is not a significant item 
under the operating budget. The operating budget was primarily 
field health activities and the operation of the hospitals. One of the 
big problems facing us in 1961 is that. we will open the new Gallup 
Hospital, a 200-bed hospital, and we will open the Sells, Ariz., hospital. 

Mr. MarsHatu. I was also going to call your attention to the item 
which you just mentioned. How much is put in this budget for the 
operation of the Sells and the Gallup Hospitals? 

Mr. Ketxiy. The full amount. 

Mr. Marsuatyi. How much is that? 

Mr. Ketuy. It was 348 positions and $1,265,000 for the salaries and 
the supporting expenses to provide staffing in the two new hospitals at 
Gallup and Sells. 

Mr. Marsuati. When you consider that item that means there will 
be not quite the increase that might have been indicated because you 
have additional activities. 
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Mr. Ketuy. Except that I think this is a substantial increase in the 
health services available to the Indian people. 

Mr. MarsHatu. Repeatedly people that come before us, both from 
the Department and the outside have indicated to us continually that 
they have a problem of not having enough qualified personnel. It is 
my impression that the Conroe intended that there be quite a large- 
scale operation as far as this sanitation program is concerned, I 
know a number of people have expressed to me the fact that they feel 
it is a very desirable program. I am wondering how they are going 
to provide this service without affecting some of the other parts of 
the work. It seems to me that that would be quite imperative that 
your personnel should be trained to take part in that program and 
make use of it effectively. 

Mr. Ketiy. As I understand it, and I may not have it exactly right, 
but as I understand it we have accepted as our responsibility ever 
since the Indian health program was transferred to us that a signifi- 
cant part of what we call field health service is a preventive health 
program by using sanitary engineers and sanitarians. They intend 
to teach more hygienic activities. We did not believe we had authority 
to construct sanitary facilities and the Congress has enacted a law 
which authorized that and $200,000 was appropriated for fiscal year 
1960 in order to handle some of the most emergent problems and we 
have requested $1,800,000 for that purpose in 1961. 

Mr. Marsuaui. A group just recently came to my office and in- 
formed me that they felt that if this program were properly carried 
out it would require in the neighborhood of $2,500,000 additional 
money. Now if they were right in their estimate you have been quite 
low compared to what you have given the Indian health activities. It 
is their word against yours. I don’t know. I do know that these 
people are considered to be qualified people. 

Mr. Ketiy. In terms of construction of sanitary facilities it is not 
my word against their word. I am sure the need is extremely great. 
The $1,800,000 that we requested for 1961 is only for funds that will 
finance the highest priority projects. It will be an extended period 
of time before Indian sanitary facilities are at the level that is enjoyed 
by most of the population. 

Mr. Marsnatt. I think you are aware of a study made by a group 
a few years ago that it would require an annual appropriation of 
$60 million. You are familiar with that? 

Mr. Ketiy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marsnatu. This figure falls considerably short of that. 

Mr. Ketuy. Yes. 

Mr. Marsuaty. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Focarry. I think we should remind ourselves that when this 
activity was transferred to the Public Health Service it was not at the 
request of this committee, but when it arrived here we made the state- 
ment at the time that as long as it is a responsibility of this committee 
we want to make sure that we progress just as fast as we efficiently 
can to guarantee these people decent health standards. As Mr. Mar- 
shall stated we did not think last year you were going fast enough, 
and I think maybe the record will show now that you are not doing 
as good a job in this area as you should in order to give them better 
health standards, 
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INCREASE IN INDIAN HEALTH ACTIVITIES SINCE TRANSFER TO DEPARTMENT 
OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Mr. Fiemmine. Mr. Chairman, could I say on this basic issue that 
I cer tainly share the concern of the committee in connection with the 
activities iti this area. I note that in 1954 prior to the time that this 
service was transferred to the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare it was estimated that the total appropriations available were 
$21,449,000. We are recommending an appropriation this year of 
$47,526,000 which is an increase of 122 percent. And I would also 
like to say 

Mr. Focarry. It wouldn’t have been that high if it had not been 
for this committee. 

Mr. Fiemine. I am quoting the record as it stands at the present 
time, but the amount of money that the President is requesting this 
year is $2 million higher than the : yy of money that the Con- 
gress was willing to appropriate last yea 

Mr. Focarry. We appropriated $2 nition more than the Presi- 
dent wanted to spend last year. We apparently want to do a better 
job than you do. 

Mr. Fremine. I don’t think that follows. 

Mr. Fogarty. It certainly does. If we find that these conditions 
are still existent out there we are going to ae that you spend a 
little more money at a faster rate if the money can be expended effi- 
ciently to help correct the problem. That will be the thing that will 
determine our position. We are not going to be bound by any overall 
figure such as you are bound by in the overall budget. 

Mr. Fiemmine. I am not bound by an overall “figure but an over- 
all policy decision relative to the budget. The only point [ want to 
make is that it is true the President’s ‘budget did not call for an in- 
crease and you did increase it by $2 million. I am h: appy that this 
budget calls for an increase of $2 million over the amount appro- 
priated by the Congress. 

Mr. Focarry. I am happy you are taking the lead of the committee 
but I don’t think that you followed the w ishes of this committee by 
just an increase of $2 million. 





SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAL 


Now, in the “Salaries and expenses” item the original estimate was 
$7,620,000 and the revised was $7,620,000 and you gave them a pretty 
sizable cut. You cut them back almost $800,000. And the Bureau 
of the Budget allowed more than you did. 

Mr. FLemmMine. $500. 

Mr. Fogarty. An $800,000 cut is a sizable cut. 

Mr. Fiemine. Mr. Chairman, may the record also show that they 
have available this year $5,816,000. I approved an increase of $1 ,037,- 
500 in salaries and expenses and again conside ring the basic fiscal 
situation that confronts us at the present time I w ould say that that 
was a very sizable increase in salaries and expenses. 

Mr. Focarry. I admit it is a pretty good increase, but it is a very 
sizable cut you instituted here. Has this happed in any other item 
in your budget where the Bureau of the Budget has increased your 
recommendation ? 
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Mr, Fremine. I will ask Mr. Kelly to explain that. I will agree 
with you that is an unusual situation. 

Mr. Ketry. It is just a rounding to the nearest $1,000. 

Mr. Focarty. They generally go down and not up. 

Mr. Fieminc. Normally they would go down and not up. 

Mr. Focarry. That is why I didn’t think that this figure could be 
right. But you have cut that three-quarters of a million ‘dollars. 

‘I think we had better recess until 1:30. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Focarry. The committee will come to order. 


BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES 


COMMUNICABLE DISEASE CENTER 


What is this new item for, a building at the Communicable Disease 
Center, $600,000 ? 

Mr. Ketiy. As you know, we are completing now the building for 
the new Communicable Disease Center. At the time that it was 
originally designed, the operations of the Communicable Disease 
Center were not as large as they are now. Secondly, the venereal dis- 
ease program staff had not been moved to Atlanta. It is now clear that 
the space that will be available in the new building will not house the 
total Communicable Disease Center, and a substantial part of the 
Chamblee operation will have to be continued. You will recall that 
the Chamblee site was an old Army hospital; the buildings are in 
poor shape. 

Mr. Focarry. A firetrap. 

Mr. Ketiy. The sewage system, the water system, are all built as 
more less temporary and will have to be replaced. 

It was considered more desirable to do two things; one to purchase 
a farm site and put on it housing which will handle experimental] 
animals that it would not be appropriate to put on the Emory Uni- 
versity site and to design for future construction on the Emory Uni- 
versity site where the new communicable disease facility is in order 
that we can abandon the Chamblee site. 

Mr. Focarry. I think this committee expressed concern that your 
building was probably too small. 

Mr, Keny. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. This is a building that should have been built long 
ago but got messed up in the lease-purchase program that called for 
financing this kind of construction at about twice the cost under 
usual procedures. 


ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH CENTER 


This planning item for the environmental health center, what is 
that ? 

Mr. Ketiy. As you know, we now have in Cincinnati the Taft 
Engineering Center in whic h we have some laboratory facilities that 
are being used in connection with air, some with respect to water, 
some with respect to radiology. We also have facilities there in con- 
nection with training operations in all three of these. Separate from 
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those we have the Occupational Health Center located in Cincinnatj 
in an old rented warehouse. Under the expanding environmental 
health program, it is clear that we do not have adequate space for 
laboratory and training facilities for the total environmental health 
program. 

The planning funds are related to an estimate of cost for expand- 
ing the facilities at Cincinnati on the present site. 

I should, however, point out to you that we are requesting the 
planning funds in order to plan suitable facilities for that. It could 
develop that they would not be on the Cincinnati site as the Surgeon 
General has appointed a group to study the whole organizational 
question of the Public Health Service with respect to expanding sec- 
tions on environmental health. 


CONSTRUCTION OF RESEARCH FACILITIES, LEXINGTON, KY. 


Mr. Foearry. What about this planned construction of research fa- 
cilities at Lexington ¢ 

Mr. Ketxry. This is a small addition to the Lexington hospital to 
replace current laboratory facilities and an animal facility which 
is down there now in relation to a research program being conducted 
at Lexington. 

Mr. Focarry. What is the research program on narcotics ? 

Mr. Ketty. I do not recall the nature of the research program, Mr, 
Chairman. 

Mr. Focarry. Research facilities, construction and site acquisition. 
What is that, research facilities, construction, and site acquisition 

Mr. Ketiy. You made funds available this year for the acquisition 
of a farm for the National Institutes of Health. This is in connection 
with the planning and construction of barns and facilities on that 
farm. We have obtained a site for it. 


CONSTRUCTION OF ARCTIC HEALTH RESEARCH 


Mr. Focarry. Construction of Arctic Health Research Center. The 
Bureau of the Budget did not allow anything for that? 

Mr. Ketiy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. Nor was any allowance for increase of personnel 
allowed. 

Mr. Ketuy. No, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. Are conditions getting better? 

Mr. Ketuy. No, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. The last I knew, they were in bad shape. 


PHYSICAL BIOLOGY BUILDING 


The Physical Biology Building was a $500,000 item, the Bureau of 
the Budget did not allow that ? 

Mr. Ketxiy. That’s right. 

Mr. Fogarty. Why did they not allow that? 

Mr. Ketiy. A question of relative priorities in the total construc- 
tion program. 
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CLINICAL CENTER CAFETERIA 


Mr. Focartry. Extension of the clinical center cafeteria. They dis- 
allowed that also? _ 
Mr. Keir. Yes, sir. 


FreperaL Exrenpirures ror Mepicau AND Heatru RevAtrep Researcu 


Mr. Focarry. Before we leave the Public Health Service, the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the National Science Foundation 
have items in their budgets comparable to some of the Public Health 
Service activities. It has been brought to my attention that they are 
doing much better percentagewise than Public Health Service in their 
budgets this year. 

r. Ketiy. I would have to obtain those figures for you. Within 
the total National Science Foundation budget, it does include a sub- 
stantial portion for life sciences. I do not have the figures. 

Mr. Fogarry. Would you obtain the comparable figures for medical 
and health related research in all the Federal agencies having a sub- 
stantial interest in this field ? 

Mr. Ketty. Yes, sir; we will do that. 

(The requested information follows :) 


Federal expenditures for medical and health related research for fiscal years 1959 
1960, 1961 


(Thousands of dollars] 


—— 




















Agency 1959 actual ! 1960 esti- 1961 esti- 
mated ! mated ! 
Ct Mi ad doudidoclobskethenkaiinaas ahidewuianbeetn 290, 498 376, 064 2 396, 396 
aoe l * _ —— 
Atomic Energy Commission 16, 093 18, 306 18, 936 
Meement Gr DeminNes. .0522426665. ins 34ou Li 24, 242 25, 523 28, 000 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare- . | 236, 287 314, 219 332, 105 
(National Institutes of Health) .........-..-..----------- (209, 562) (283, 779) (297, 762) 
es RROD oon, ds iced tninkipddslwkdebteank 12, 874 15, 333 15, 300 
DE aiigupwechbww nachos sccedeecetndunbauden 1, 002 | 2, 683 1, 985 
Federal Aviation Agency........-.....------------------- | 347 268 1, 155 
SE SPE EEONIE (ROB) on cncccumnewcsundcccqusstbenes 490 815 830 
ES Ss arden de epi dhtliendatticiated inte ikln « dledtipeieadialie | 165 350 0 
Ss, 20 OS cc ciiviauks haneatendadabicnseeetare keel bsseaddaiceay 1, 250 (2) 


1 Figures for 1959 are actual obligations. Figures for 1960 and 1961fare estimated obligations, 
2 NASA figure not available as of Feb. 2, 1960. 


NOTES ON COVERAGE AND SOURCES 


1. Coverage is limited to conduct and support of medical and health-related 
research. Support of other activities such as training or capital outlays for 
research facilities is not included in this series. 

2. These data on Federal Government expenditures for medical and health- 
related research were obtained by the National Institutes of Health directly 
from the agencies involved. The data cover: (a) All research supported by the 
constituent agencies of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
(excluding the Office of Education) and (b) research expenditures in the medical 
Sciences by the Department of Defense, Atomic Energy Commission, Veterans’ 
Administration, and other agencies such as the Federal Aviation Agency, Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization, and the Department of State. 

3. Coverage does not include research expenditures reported under biological 
sciences in ‘Federal funds for science,” for the Atomic Energy Commission, or 
the National Science Foundation. These research programs encompass a wide 
variety of fields such as botany, entomology, zoology, plant pathology, natural 
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history, oceanography, ornithology, psychobiology, and experimental psychology 
Similarly these data do not include research expenditures by other Federal 
agencies in areas related to medical research but which have not been clearly 
identified as such. 


St. Exizanetus Hosprrau 


Mr. Focarry. St. Elizabeths Hospital. Are these figures right? 
You gave them more than they asked for? 

Mr. Ke.ty. I would like to treat this, if we may, the same way we 
did the direct hospital care, PHS hospitals. The total funds available 
for the operation of this hospital consisted of appropriated funds and 
reimbursements. I think the preferable way to consider it is in terms 
of the total available funds. I might read you those figures. The 
preliminary estimate and the revised estimate were $20,156,000. The 
Department submission to the Bureau of the Budget was $20,156,000, 
The final Bureau of the Budget allowance was $19,350,000. I think 
I would also like to say with respect to that Bureau of the Budget 
allowance that this committee requested that hereafter we work out 
the St. Elizabeths Hospital in conjunction with the District of 
Columbia and the $19,350,000 was the figure we were able to arrive 
at with the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Fiemmine. $19,350,000 compares with $18,450,000 in 1960. 

Mr. Focarry. These reimbursement figures do not seem quite right 
to me. 

Mr. Ketiy. There was an adjustment in reimbursement figure from 
the basis on which they submitted it to the Department and the basis 
on which the Department submitted it to the Bureau of the Budget. 

We gave consideration to revising the concept of what portion of 
the total cost of the hospital should be borne by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and this had not been considered in the initial estimate sub- 
mitted by the hospital. This was considered in connection with the 
Department’s submission to the Bureau of the Budget. 


CONSULTANTS COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATION ON PERSONNEL 


Mr. Focarry. There was a consultants committee looking into the 
operations of St. Elizabeths. What were their recommendations as 
far as personnel is concerned ? 

Mr. Ketry. You may recall that the Superintendent and staff 
made a study of the total staffing of the hospital and what they 
thought it should be to bring it up to the appropriate level of high- 
quality care. The purpose of the consultants was to get an outside, 
objective view as to whether or not the self-study made by the hos- 
pital met the test of this objective study; and in essence, the con- 
sultants arrived at the conclusion that the recommendations made by 
the hospital would stand the test of reasonableness. They modified 
certain aspects of it, but in total they concurred in the hospital's 
estimate of requirements. 

Mr. Focarty. What did that amount to? 

Mr. Kerry. It would have been an increase from 2,700 employees 
at that time to, I believe, 4,300 employees, but I would like to check 
that. 

Mr. Murxs. About a 60-percent increase. 
Mr. Focarr¥. What does this budget show for personnel ? 
Mr. Ketuy. This budget brings it up to 3,173 employees. 
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Mr. Focarry. How does that compare with their recommendations? 

Mr. Keruy. As I say, at the time the study was made, there were 
ap roximately 2,700 to 2,800 employees. This is the second sig- 
wtecant step in advancement of that staffing. 

Mr. Focarry. As you say, this group corroborated the need for 
substantial increases in staff and generally affirmed the findings of 
the hospital which showed the need for personnel increases of ap- 
roximately 60 percent. The consultants expressed their belief that 
aseune of personnel shortages there are patients in the hospital who 
could be out, patients who receive only a minimum of therapy. In 
short, inadequate psychiatric, medical, and social therapys due al- 
most entirely to the lack of adequately trained personnel to carry 
out, to plan and evaluate therapy. The need for additional staff 
becomes more acute each day. The major contributing factor is the 
increased demand for nursing services to a growing geriatric patient 
= now approaching 40 percent of the patient load of the 
ospital. 

How does your budget compare with these justifications and this 
60-percent increase that is needed ¢ 

Mr. Kerry. I think there is no question that the Department has 
recognized and certainly has had confirmed by the two studies that 
we have referred to, that the level of care is not equal to that which it 
should be. This is, as I said, the third step in the direction of correct- 
ing that. 

METHOD OF FINANCING 


One of the problems of staffing this hospital is the method of financ- 
ing. The District of Columbia finances about 75 percent of the cost 
of this hospital because about 75 percent of the patients are residents 
of the District of Columbia. They have to be consulted. As a matter 
of fact, the committee gave specific instructions to consult with them. 
In the development of the budget, one year there was a difference be- 
tween us and the District on the size of the budget. The District of 
Columbia feels, that, (1) their financial position is not as wholesome 
as would be desirable and, (2) the improvement in St. Elizabeths 
Hospital should be no more rapid than the improvement that they are 
able to make in like facilities operated by the District of Columbia. 
So this is a negotiating proposition to develop a budget which the 
District of Columbia is willing to support. 

I should add to that statement that the District of Columbia has 
been quite cooperative with us in working out the budget. I think 
they have gone as far as they think they reasonably can in supporting 
expansion over the past few years. 

Mr. Focarry. How much short are you of meeting these recom- 
mended increases ? 

Mr. Ketay. It would probably take, if my recollection of the figure 
is correct, another $1,200 positions to actually achieve the level that 
was recommended in that study. 

Mr. Focarry. When was that level supposed to be attained ? 

Mr. Ketxy. I am not sure that they put an actual date on it, but 
they did recognize that it could not occur in one step; it would have 
to be developed gradually; that you could procure and train staff—— 

Mr. Focarry. How many years? 

Mr. Ketiy. Between 5 and 10 would be right. 
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Mr. Fogarty. Does this budget reflect that planned increase? 

Mr. Ketiy. This budget represents a staffing increase of a little 
more than 5 percent so it would take us a little bit longer; it would 
take about 10 years, I suppose, including about 8 more years t 
accomplish it, I think. ' 

Mr. Fogarty. You have to increase your percentages, though. 

Mr. Ketty. IthinkIamright onthat,though. _ 

Mr. Focarry. You are saying it ought to be stretched out to 10 
years 
Mr. Kerry. If I am correct that it would take an additional 1,200 
jobs to reach those recommendations, we have 150 additional jobs pro- 
posed in this budget, so therefore it would take between 8 and 9 
years to accomplish it at this rate. 

Mr. Foearry. Do you think that these people would consider that 
satisfactory ? 

Mr. Ketty. The consultants? 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 

Mr. Ketiy. No, they thought it would have to go faster. But, asI 
pointed out, there are a number of people involved and there are 
significant financial complications in the current method of financing 
the hospital. . 





TRANSFER OF PATIENTS TO BLUE PLAINS 


Mr. Fremmrine. I think one thing which we should call attention 
to, Mr. Chairman, is that provision is being made for the transfer of 
some of these patients to Blue Plains, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Kriry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fremmrine. Some of the older people who do not need to be 
continued at St. Elizabeths are being transferred to Blue Plains. Of 
course, the cost is being shifted there. But in spite of that transfer 
and the fact that the patient load will be down 140 in 1961 as con- 
trasted to 1960, we are getting this increase. 


Socra, SecurtTy ADMINISTRATION 
BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Mr. Focarry. Going on to the Social Security Administration, you 
gave the Bureau of Public Assistance a pretty substantial cut. 

Mr. Fremuine. Mr. Chairman, the figures indicate their revised es- 
timate was $3,752,000. We allowed $2,856,000. The figure for this 
year is $2,345,000. 

Mr. Focarry. You cut them about $900,000 ? 

Mr. Kerry. May I call your attention, Mr. Chairman, to a foot- 
note on the table that relates to that? The footnote No. 6 indicates 
that that item would be for comparability, treated as one item there— 
we treated the two items as one there. The original request. was for 
$1,035,000 for the training of public welfare workers and $2,717,000 
for salaries and expenses. 

Mr. Focarry. How much did you cut each one? 
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TRAINING OF PUBLIC WELFARE WORKERS 


Mr. Ketxy. The separate item for the training of public welfare 
workers was eliminated from the budget. This is an item which we 
have sought, you recall, for several years and have not obtained. 

Instead, there was included in the salary and expense appropria- 
tion of public assistance a small amount of money for the purpose of 
conducting both direct training of just key supervisory personnel in 
the State Welfare Agencies and for certain funds to provide for con- 
tractual arrangements with universities for short-term training. The 

afte ; “fag 
concept of long-term training authorized by the Social Security Act, 
which has not heretofore been supported, was not presented to you 
this year. 

Mr. Focarry. Have you given up? 

Mr. Firemmina. Mr. Chairman, could I state my position on this 
very frankly? I believe in the amendment that was made to the 
Social Security Act in 1956 which authorized the expenditure of 
funds for training on an 80-20 basis, and also authorized the expen- 
diture of funds for research grants in the social security area. As 
you know, we have asked for funds to implement both of those 
amendments on a number of occasions and up to the present time we 
have not persuaded the Congress that the funds should be appro- 
priated, And it is pretty hard to choose between the two in terms of 
their relative importance. There isn’t any doubt in my mind that one 
of the reasons why we are having difficulty in the public assistance 
area today is that we do not have an adequate number of profes- 
sionally trained personnel now. 

Also, it seems to me that when the Federal Government is spend- 
ing better than $2 billion a year under a Federal-State public assist- 
ance program, it ought to be willing to invest some funds in an effort 
to determine the causes of dependency in the hope that over a period 
of time we could reduce this workload. As between the two items, I 
feel it is more important to get started on the research item than 
on the training item for this reason: that the training can be taken 
care of under the existing setup if the States are willing to match 
on a 50-50 basis. It is my understanding that at least some Mem- 
bers of Congress have been reluctant to implement the new amend- 
ment to the act where the funds would be handled on an 80-20 basis 
because of their feeling that the 50-50 arrangement was satisfactory. 
So, as Mr. Kelly has indicated, we have made some provision for the 
stepup in the training program that can be done on a 50-50 basis. 

Then we have renewed our request for $700,000 for research funds 
in the welfare area. I cannot underline too emphatically my own 
conviction we ought to be spending some money for research in that 
particular area. It seems to me that $700,000 is certainly a modest 
figure to use for this purpose when one thinks in terms of the total 
Federal expenditures in the public assistance area. 

Mr. Focarry. I agree with you 100 percent. I think that it is 
something that is needed. The first request made of the committee 
was to include funds for these purposes and this committee did allow 
it. In the full committee, a Member from the other side of the aisle 
offered the amendment to strike those two line items out and that 
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was carried by a substantial margin. An attempt was made to put 
it back in the House but it failed by a wide margin. 

I am for getting started in this area, but I do not know how we 
are going to convince the majority of Congress that this ought to be 
done. 

Mr. Fiemmine. Certainly, anything I can do to be of help on this 
item I would like to do because I really believe it is important for us 
to get started on it. 

would not say that on the training item that we have given up. 
We simply feel that until we get the research program underway it is 
probably best to handle the training program through the adminis- 
trative expenses, which does call for 50-50 matching. I don't 
know whether our information was correct or not, but that is one 
of the reasons why there was opposition to the implementation of 
the two provisions, mainly the feeling that the 80-20 ratio was too 
high. 


CHILDREN’s BUREAU 


Mr. Foearry. Now, in the Children’s Bureau, “Salaries and ex- 
penses,” you gave them a pretty sizable cut. The Social Security Ad- 
ministration must have done a pretty good job, too, because I see that 
their preliminary estimates and their revised estimates were just the 
same. 

Mr. Fiemmine. That’s right: all the way through. 

Mr. Foeartry. So they must have a way of doing things that some 
of your other agencies have not caught on to, or something. But 
why did you cut the Children’s Bureau? With the White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth being held this year and all the inter- 
est in this conference, and you cut them back almost $200,000. 

Mr. Fitemmine. They asked for $2,666,000. We allowed $2,481,000. 
The figures for 1960 are $2,300,000, so we granted an increase of $181,- 
000, a good deal of that increase. 

Mr. Fogarty. You let the budget cut you back to $2,374,000, so 
actually you have an increase of $74,000. 

Mr. Fiemmine. I thought your action was directed to my action. 
I cut them to $2,481,000 as against $2,300,000 for this year. 

Mr. Fogarty. A pretty sizable cut, $185,000 in a salary and expense 
item. Do you think they need that number of personnel there? 


PENDING LEGISLATION ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY PROGRAM 


Mr. Fiemmrne. In the general area of juvenile delinquency, as we 
mentioned yesterday, there is legislation pending in the Congress at 
the present time. If that legislation passes, it will be necessary for 
us to submit a request for funds to implement it. That is in the 
juvenile delinquency program. 

Mr. Focarty. This $2,666,000 was predictated on Congress passing 
legislation ; was it? 

Mr. Fiemmine. No, no. I just call attention to the fact that this 
other is around the corner, I hope. 

Mr. Focarry. That isa pretty sizable cut. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


Now, salaries and expenses, White House Conference on Children 
and Youth. Will that be the final appropriation ? 
Mr. Ketty. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Focarry. Grants to States, this is where you really did a job. 
They asked for $58,500,000 and you cut them $10 million. 

Mr. Fiemmrina. Mr, Chairman, this is the item, of course, we con- 
sidered yesterday. They asked for the full authorization which is 
$58,500,000. 

' Mr. Focarry. They came right back with a revised estimate and 
asked the same thing. 

Mr. Fiemmine. That’s right. 

Mr. Focarry. The Office of Education did not do it that way. 

Mr. FiemMina. I allowed, as I indicated yesterday, $2 million over 
the figure, over the amount of money available this year. 

Mr. Focarry. Nearly $10 million less than was requested. That is 
not going anywhere near half way. 

Mr. FremmMinea. True. I allowed them an increase of $2,400,000 
over this year. The Budget Bureau reduced that by another $400,000. 

Mr. Foearry. You allowed them $2,400,000 and they wanted 
$9,600,000. 

Mr. Firemmina. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. You didn’t give them one-third of what they asked 
for in increases. I am really disappointed in that one. With this 
White House Conference going on this year, I thought you would 
really do something big for the Children’s Bureau this year, with all 
the unmet needs in the country, and especially with this new devel- 
opment. in the polio program. 

Mr. Ketiy. You asked us to look into that, Mr. Chairman. We 
are developing a statement to include in the record. 

The preliminary information I got was that it was not nationwide; 
but the foundation had stopped care but in some areas where they 
were short of money they had stopped care and that the situation is 
somewhat spotty and we wil have a full story for you to insert in 
the record. 

(The statement referred to appears on p. 71.) 

Mr. Focarry. Whether spotty or not, there is an increased load 
because of it in these areas and here you are cutting them back almost 
$10 million. The Bureau of the Budget figure is just $10 million un- 
der what they requested. Do you have a lot of spendthrifts over 
there who are asking you for $58 million? Is that the reason you 
are only giving them $48 million ? 

Mr. Fiemmine. Mr. Chairman, again I think we did mention this 
yesterday, but a year ago the President’s budget did not request any 
increase in this item. The budget this year does request an increase 
of $2 million. 

Mr, Foaartry. You left out one important item, that this committee 
did not agree with the President last year, and put some more money 
in for these programs. 

Mr. Fremminc. That’s correct. 

Mr. Focarry. You followed it a little? 

Mr, FiemminG. To the same extent, $2 million. 

Mr. Focarry. But it is a very small percentage increase. The 
thing that impresses me is that you cut them back about $10 million. 

Mr. Fitemmrne. I say this, subject to checking the record. I think 
the record will show that the Bureau asked for $58,500,000 last year 
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also. Congress allowed $2 million of that last year and also we are 
allowing $2 million this year, not because the ‘Congress allowed $2 
million last year but we are allowing them $ 2 million of the requested 
increase. 

OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER 


Mr. Foaarry. Salaries and expenses of the Office of Commissioner, 
You cut that back $43,000. Are their responsibilities going down? 
Is their workload less ? 

Mr. Fremmine. Mr. Chairman, I would like to call attention to the 
fact that the Office of the Commissioner requested $772,700. We have 
adjusted the request to $729,000. The amount availale this year is 
$613,000 so we allowed an increase of $116,000 over the amount avail- 
able i in 1960.. So I think this reflects very clearly the conviction on 
our part that he does need additional resources in order to perform 
the work of his Office. 

Mr. Foearry. Did you cut back $43,000 for—— 

Mr. Fremmine. Because of our best judgment in permitting an in- 
crease of $116,000 would put him in a good position for 1961. 


SpeciaL INSTITUTIONS 
GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


Mr. Focarry. Gallaudet College—you cut them back too—from 
$1,083,000 to $1,012,000, or $70,000. That is a pretty sizable cut. 
Then the Bureau of the Budget cut your allowance $18,000 more than 
that. Isthere any good reason for cutting them bs ck # 

Mr. Firemmine. Mr. Chairman, they have this year, under the item 
of “Salaries and expenses, $904,000,” so we allowed an increase of 
$108,000 in their budget for 1961. 

Mr. Focarry. The main reason that these increases are coming 
along is because this committee back in 1953 or 1954 decided that some- 
thing ought to be done to get that school in shape so they could be ac- 
credited. We told them to develop a building program and develop a 
plan for more teachers and other things that were necessary. It was 
accredited, finally. 

Mr. Fiemminea. As one who has had responsibility for administer- 
ing a college, I think that what has been done at Gallaudet is very 
commendable. 

Mr. Foearry. I think they are doing a good job. 

Mr. Fiewmine. I too. i think that what has been done for them 
in the way of providing additional resources is very commendable. 

Mr. Focarry. When a group is doing a good job you have a lot of 
confidence in them; it throws them out of kilter if the vy are cut below 
what they think they ought to have to do a good job. I don’t know 
how you can just lop off $70,000 in salaries and expenses in a college 
like that, that is on its way up. 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


You were worse with Howard U niversity than you were with Gal- 
laudet. Their preliminary estimate is the same as their revised esti- 
mate, $5,788,000. 

Mr. Fiemninc. Gallaudet’s is a little different. 
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Mr. Ketry. In most areas of the department, Mr. Chairman, the 
revised estimate is the same as the preliminary estimate. There are 
| certain cases where it was changed. The request of the committee was 
to give you both. We have both columns in recognizing that a certain 
estimate had changed but for the most part the figures are the same. 

There are only about six or seven major deviations. 

Mr. Focarry. It seems in the early part of this budget it was taken 
for granted that they would be changed. Now we come to the latter 

art of the budget and we have few that were changed. But you gave 
award a real sizable cut here. You cut them over $650,000. 

Mr. Fremmine. Mr. Chairman, the amount that they have available 
this year is $4,817,000, so that we granted an increase of $500,000 in 
the salaries and expense item over 1960. 

Mr. Focarry. You believe in your professional judgment that they 
should not have additional funds for salaries and expenses to run that 
university? They had a difficult time getting accredited. 

Mr. Ftemmine. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. They finally made the grade. 

Mr. Ketty. They got it last year for the first time and as a whole 
as distinguished from accreditation for each individual school. 

Mr. Focarry. This would be a severe blow to them after fighting all 
these years to get accredited and you cut them over $600,000. Either 

| youare way out of line or they were out of line. 

. * Mr. Fremmuna. If I were administering a college or university on 
a budget of less than $5 million and I was given a $500,000 increase in 
: | 1year to use for salaries and expenses, I would not regard it as a 
blow by any means. I would regard it as a substantial increase and 
I would regard it as forward progress in the administration of the 
university. 

Mr. Focarry. I would say generally speaking that would be so. 
You know better than I do that Howard University is a little different 
than others. It was at the instigation of this committee also that 
Howard University started out ona building program. We practically 
a committed our support to them on this program back in 1948 or 1949. 
3 Now, when they come in and ask for $5,788,000 and you say no, you 

don’t need $5,788,000, all you need is $5,117,000, there is something 
‘. real wrong in their judgment, or yours. That is a lot of money, over 
$650,000, in salaries. 

Mr. FLtemmina. I still feel that an increase of half a million dollars 
isa lot of money in salaries. 

» Mr. Fogarty. It is, but that doesn’t justify knocking them down 
| $650,000. 

f¢ | _Mr. Fremnrne. I think $500,000 increase for 1961 gives them a 

“ chance to move forward in a sound manner. 

ip Mr. Fogarry. You mean to say that if you were running that col- 

lege you would be satisfied with this kind of action? 
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, Mr. Ftemmina. I would be very happy over having an increase of 
$500,000 in salaries and expenses. I am not saying I would be satis- 
fied. I don’t think we should ever be satisfied in an area of this kind, 
but I would feel that I had made good progress. 

J- Mr. Focarry. I would be surprised if when Mr. Johnson comes 

i here that he agrees with you on this. He has been here a long, long 


time. 
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Mr. Fixemminc. Mr, Chairman, I do not think 1 will comment op 
that. 

Mr. Focarry. He will be asked the question, and will be given 
the chance to elaborate. I do not see how there can be this much dif- 
ference in an item like this. 


CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS, HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


For construction of buildings, they asked $5,757,000. You cut 
that a million dollars. 

Mr. Ketiy. The request was in connection with two buildings, Qne 
was a physical education building; the other was the home economies 
building. 

The Secretary was going to put together one total program of cop- 
struction and held each of them to one building. He held Howard to 
one building and put in the physical education building. 

Subsequently, in Dr. Johnson’s appearance before the Bureau of the 
Budget he indicated a strong priority for the home economics build- 
ing so that the Bureau of the Budget allowed the home economies 
building rather than the other. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Mr. Focarry. Office of the Secretary. Your Office did all right 
on the preliminary estimate. I notice it was $2,771,000, and when 
it was revised, it came out the same figure. Then you cut yourself 
down. 

Mr. Fiemmrne. As far as the first two columns are concerned, the 
budget officer did a very good job and stuck with his original figure, 

Mr. Fogarty. In the office field administration, this shows the re- 
verse. Has this happened in this bill before where the preliminary 
estimate was below the revised estimate ? 

Mr. Fiemmrine. This is the only item I recall. 

Mr. Focarry. You cut them $180,000, anyway. 

Salaries and expenses for the Office of General Counsel was cut 
back from $1,380,000 to $1,245,000. 

For surplus property utilization. They asked a substantial in- 
crease, $310,000. 

Mr. Ftemmrna. I granted $163,000. 

I might show, too, on the Office of General Counsel, Mr. Chairman, 
the appropriation this year is $1,026,000. I granted an increase of 
$219,000. 

Mr. Foearry. “Surplus property” had $700,000 available this year. 
What did they get back in revenue? 

Mr. Ketry. I don’t have the figure. I will get it for the record, 
but it is almost the amount of the appropriation. 

(The requested information follows :) 


Cash collections from surplus property activity 


Agtual: uty 1,’ 1ooe: throusi Dec. F1, 1000. $179, 007 
Estimate, Jan. 1, 1960, through June 30, 1960 





Total estimated collections for fiscal year 1960_....._-..__.____ 500, 000 
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WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON AGING 


Mr. Focarry. The White House Conference on Aging. There is 
another peculiar one. The original estimate was $451,000 and the re- 
vised estimate is $603,000. What happened in between those two? 

Mr. Ketity. As you know, Mr. ance the Committee on the 
White House Conference on Aging has been broken down into a great 
number of subcommittees. At the time this was done, this had just 
occurred. ‘These committees indicated a need for the employment 
of more consultants and for a wide dissemination of the results of 
their deliberations in advance of the Conference. We met on that 
with a view to determining whether or not it would be worth while 
coming forward with a supplemental in order to do it. The timing 
did not seem to warrant doing that, so we increased the 1961 estimate 
in order to provide for a greater amount of consultant time, parti- 
cularly a larger amount of printing in order that we could dissemi- 
nate the individual subcommittee studies to all of the people con- 
cerned prior to the conduct of the White House Conference. 

Mr. Focarry. They requested, then, $600,000. You cut them back 
$96,000. What was the reason for that? 

Mr. Ketxiy. The decrease was all in “Other objects of expense.” 

Mr. Focarry. The Budget Bureau cut them back to $522,000. Why 
did they cut them back that much ? 

Mr. Ketxy. It was reduced $50,000 because of a plan for enter- 
ing into a contract with the National Advertising Council. The con- 
siderations were that by the time this appropriation was available 
that it would be too late to get the results of the wide publicity that 
could be made that way and the President’s budget indicated that a 
supplemental would be submitted for this. But, because of the tim- 
ing of the supplemental appropriation, it was considered that that 
would have to be abandoned because the funds could not be made 
available sufficiently early for them to be really useful for that 
purpose. 

So this project of using the National Advertising Council has not 
gone through, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fogarty. You think this $522,000 is enough to do this job? 

Mr. Ftemmina. Mr. Chairman, Miss Adkins, the Under Secretary, 
has been following this very closely for me and she will be before the 
committee. I think she can answer that. 


SHORTAGE OF CLASSROOMS 


Mr. Focarry. What is the shortage of classrooms? 

Mr. Fiemmina. The latest figure that has been compiled by the 
Office of Education shows 131,000, if my memory is correct; I may be 
off one or two thousand, but it is within that range. 

Mr. Forsyrue. 131,700. 

Mr. Fogarty. Are there many school districts on triple sessions. 

Mr. Fiemmine. I don’t know that there are very many on triple 
sessions, but there are a fair number, as you know, on double sessions. 

Mr. Fogarty. We have them in Rhode Island. 
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SHORTAGE OF QUALIFIED TEACHERS 


What is considered to be the shortage of qualified teachers ? 

Mr. Fiemmine. There you have in mind the figure of the number 
of teachers that are teaching that do not meet certification? That 
would be one way. 

Mr. Focarry. I will just leave it: What is considered to be the 
shortage of teachers ? 

Mr. Fiemminc. I would have to get that figure from the Office of 
Education. 

Mr. Fogarty. Well, supply the figure for the record, please. 

(The requested information follows :) 

Last year, elementary and secondary schools were 182,000 teachers short of the 
total need. ‘This year the number is 195,000. 

It is estimated that a total of 1,563,000 teachers are needed in both public and 
nonpublic schools in the current year, whereas the number presently qualified 
is 1,368,000. 

Making up this total supply are 1,248,000 teachers expected to continue in 
service, 97,000 newly trained teachers, and 235,000 teachers formerly employed 
with substandard credentials but now fully trained and certified. A part of this 
shortage will be met by former instructors returning to service, but the number 
cannot be determined. 


SHORTAGE OF NURSES 


Mr. Focarry. What about the nursing shortage? That still is a 
real problem; is it not ? 

Mr. FtemMine. It is a real problem. I have no doubt. about that. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you have any recommendations to make to over- 
come this? 

Mr. Fiemmine. This budget, of course, provides for the continued 
support for the graduate nurse program and the practical nurse pro- 
gram. I think, on the whole, that that program has worked out quite 
well. It is about $10 million in total, about $6 million on the graduate 
nurse and about $4 million on the practical nurse. 

There is a considerable shortage. 

Mr. Focarry. There is a considerable shortage in the field of 
nursing ? 

Mr. Fitemmine. That’s right, sir. Just before we asked for renewal 
of that legislation a year ago, we brought a group in to appraise the 
situation. They recommended to us that the program be continued. 
That is when we asked for its continuation. 

Mr. Foearry. As is or an expansion / 

Mr. FtemmMinec. Just astraight extension. 

Mr. Focarry. No expansion ? 

Mr. Ftemminea. That’s right. 


INCREASE IN HOSPITAL COSTS 


Mr. Focarry. What about the hospital costs going up and up? 
What is the reason for that ? 

Mr. FLtemmina. Certainly, one of the reasons is increases in salaries, 
both of nurses and other personnel that are required to operate the 
hospitals. It seems to me those are justifiable increases, also, 

Mr. Focarry. Would that amount to 10 percent of the overall in- 
crease, or 15 percent, or what? 
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Mr. Ketiy. I would think it would be greater than that, Mr. Chair- 
man, but I do not have the figure. j 

Mr. Fiemmine. We do not have the figure, but we can get it from 
the Public Health Service. 

(Nore.—It was later determined that between 1948 and 1958 average salaries 
of personnel in voluntary short-term general and other special hospitals rose 
from $1,593 to $2,888, an increase of 81 percent. ) 

In that connection, Mr. Chairman, you may want to ask the Surgeon 
General about it, also. The Public Health Service is making studies 
relative to the possibilities that are inherent in what is referred to as 
progressive medical care in an effort to bring down the overall cost to 
the individual. 

In other words, we all appreciate that there are people who lay in 
hospitals for a longer period of time than they need to be in a hospital 
but they still need to be in an institution but not one that is as ex- 
pensive to operate as a hospital. 


“DIPLOMA MILLS” 


Mr. Focarry. Last year I made mention, because it had just ap- 
jared in the paper at that time, of the problem of the so-called 
diploma mills. What has been done about this ? 

Mr. Fiemminc. Mr. Chairman, I became very much interested in 
that also; [ worked with the Office of Education on a program which 
we feel can be of help in dealing with the matter. First of all, I did 
try to highlight the problem in a news conference and in that news 
conference I stated that we were going to develop a list of diploma 
mills and that we would release that list from time to time to the 
public so that the public could be alerted to what is going on. We 
are now in the process of developing the first list of that kind. 

Mr. Fogarty. When will that be published ? 

Mr. FLemMine. It will be issued about the first of April, because, 
as you can appreciate, it takes a little time to run these down care- 
fully and check them out carefully. 

Then, also, I asked the Commissioner of Education to get in touch 
with the Department of Justice and the Federal Trade Commission to 
make sure of the fact that if we had any suggestions to make to them 
as to things that they could do to help on this that they would have 
the benefit of our suggestions. 

This is something, that, it seems to me, we tackle by leadership and 
we are going to do everything we can to alert the public to this. 

OFFICE SPACE 

Mr. Focarry. Now, in regard to your space problem, has the Gen- 
eral Services Administration and the Bureau of the Budget been fully 
cooperative ¢ 

Mr. FiemminG. It is never easy to answer a question of that kind. 
I suspect from their point of view they have. From our point of 
view, we have not gotten everything we would like to have. At the 
present time, of course, our relations are primarily with GSA on this, 
although from time to time the Bureau of the Budget comes into the 
picture. At the present. time, as you know, they are constructing a 
new building next to us known as Federal Office Building No. 6. We 
are going to have a considerable amount of space in that building, 
enough, I think to house the Office of Education, at least this is our 
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hope. At the present time we have had allocated to us 187,000 square 
feet. We would like to get 225,000 square feet, isn’t it? 

Mr. Muxs. We asked for the whole building, we still have hopes of 
getting enough to bring it up to about 205,000, which would be 17,009 
more than we now have assigned. 

Mr. Foearry. Did they budget enough space for you in 1960, this 
fiscal year? 

Mr. Ketxiy. For 1960 the budget was an understatement of need, 
It was a series of errors that crept in. What developed was two 
things: one was the Bureau of the Budget only provided additiona] 
funds in the GSA budget for the increase which was provided for 
staffing in the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, in 
1960 and failed to take into consideration the deficit of space which 
existed for the presently authorized staff. This was further aggra- 
vated by the fact that the Congress increased the staff over and above 
that which had been budgeted and no additional space was provided, 
For 1961, for the first time, we developed a budget estimate for space 
which started with a base of zero. We added up every square foot 
of space we had and where it was located, what our deficiencies were, 
and what our additional requirements were. We got a great deal 
more sympathetic treatment of that budget than we had in 1960, 

Mr. Foacarry. Are you satisfied with it? 

Mr. Ketty. I would say that it was so much better than it had 
been in the past; that if the General Services Administration gets 
those funds and would be able to find the space that most of our space 
problems will be behind us. 

Mr. Focarry. You will be satisfied ? 

Mr. Keuuy. Yes, sir. There is a problem associated with this fact 
that from time to time the Congress has added funds over and above 
that which has been planned in the budget and no provision was 
made for space because of the fact that all space money is carried 
in General Services Administration budget and we do not have au- 
thority in the District of Columbia to use any of our funds for space 
purposes. 

Mr. Fogarty. Have any of your problems suffered because of lack 
of space? 

Mr. Ketry. I think the Food and Drug Administration in par- 
ticular has suffered because of lack of laboratory space. 

Mr. Focarry. You can supply for the record any others that you 
have. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT CONCERNING SPACE REQUIREMENTS, FiscaLt YEAR 1960 AND 1961 


At the present time a number of the programs of the Department are handi- 
capped by the lack of adequate facilities in which to house Department per- 
sonnel and operations. In some locations the situation is very acute. How- 
ever, approved construction projects and other plans offer a promising future 
solution to our major space problems. The principal areas of present concern 
are discussed hereinafter. 


I. HEADQUARTERS ACTIVITIES 


A. Present situation—The lack of adequate space in Washington, D.C., is 
affecting the morale of personnel and the efficiency of overall operations. At 
the present time headquarters operations occupy space in 10 different locations 
in the District of Columbia, totaling 933,000 square feet. About 215,000 square 
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feet of additional space is required for this fiscal year and an additional 42,000 

uare feet required for increased staff included in the Department’s fiscal year 
1961 budget request. Because operations are in scattered locations, considerable 
inefficiency is present in the transportation of mail, supplies, and equipment 
and in personnel commuting between buildings for conferences, staff meetings, 
ete. Expansion of organizational units in scattered small locations has created 
extremely crowded working conditions in these offices. | The need for additional 
jaboratory space for the Food and Drug Administration is even more serious. 
In some instances an experiment or test must be completed prior to initiating 
another because cramped conditions will not permit equipment to be set up for 
conducting simultaneous experiments or tests. 

Present plans of the General Services Administration in regard to satisfying 
our requirements are as follows: 

1. Conversion of approximately 4,200 square feet of space in the South Agri- 
culture Building to animal quarters for the Food and Drug Administration. 

2. Conversion of approximately 9,500 square feet of presently used office space 
at 501 First Street S.E., for laboratory purposes for Food and Drug Admin- 
istration. 

7 About 76,000 square feet of space will be provided in Temporary S Building 
as a result of the movement of State Department employees into the new build- 
ing for that Department. 

4. Relocate the National Labor Relations Board from the HEW South Build- 
ing where they occupy about 79,000 square feet of space. 3 

5. The manner in which the remaining 56,000 square feet of space will be 
provided is unresolved. About 40,000 of this balance pertains to additional 
jaboratory space for the Food and Drug Administration and these needs are 
very critical. 

B. Future prospects.—Fiscal year 1961 requirements are presently estimated 
to be 42,000 square feet. Definite plans to provide this space have not been 
made. Additional construction projects to satisfy HEW future needs are as 
follows: 

1. Federal Office Building No. 6. This building is presently under construc- 
tion and is expected to be completed in the summer of 1961. GSA has committed 
187,605 square feet of space to HEW in this building which is just across Fourth 
Street to the west of the HEW North Building. Layout plans are presently 
being prepared for this space to be occupied by the Office of Education. It is 
hoped that this space plus additional space being requested, will permit the 
Department to consolidate most of its office type operations in the immediate 
vicinity of the HEW North Building. 

2. Federal Office Building No. 8. This building is to be located across Third 
Street to the east of the HEW South Building and is to house the laboratory and 
office activities of the Food and Drug Administration. Final drawings for the 
building will be completed this fiscal year and construction funds are included 
in GSA’s fiscal year 1961 appropriation request. A prospectus for FOB 8 has 
been submitted to the Committees on Public Works of the Senate and House of 
Representatives for approval under the Pubile Buildings Act of 1959. It is 
estimated that construction and equipping the building for occupancy will require 
approximately 3 years. 

II, FIELD ACTIVITIES 


Many of the Department’s field activities are also handicapped by the lack 
of adequate space and some suffer from being located in scattered locations. The 
situation in regard to the district offices of the Food and Drug Administration 
is the most critical. The major problem areas are— 

1. A new FDA office is presently under construction at Atlanta, Ga., 
and will be ready this fiscal year. A bid was accepted in January for a 
new district office in Dallas. GSA has been requested to proceed imme- 
diately to provide the necessary new facilities for enlarged district offices 
at Buffalo and Los Angeles in fiscal year 1961. Either an expansion of 
present facilities or new facilities has been requested for the New York 
district office in fiscal year 1961. 

2. Definite plans are to be completed soon for additional and improved 
space for HEW regional offices at Atlanta and Boston. GSA has recently 
purchased the regional office building in Charlottesville, Va., and in fiseal 
year 1961 expects to acquire additional land and develop plans and speci- 
fications for the construction of an addition to the building in fiscal year 
1962. 
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3. Negotiations are being completed for the leasing of approximately 
21,000 square feet of space in the Rockville, Md., area in the summer of 
1960 for radiological health activities of the PHS. An additional. 11,000 
square feet of space would be acquired in fiscal 1961. Also, 3,800 square 
feet of space has been acquired in Las Vegas, Nev., for these activities 
and negotiations have been initiated for an additional : 5,200 square feet jn 
1961. 

4. Completion of construction of the new office building at the Nationa) 
Institutes of Health is scheduled for July 1961. Pending completion, present 
ne ae are extremely cramped. 

The communicable disease center in Atlanta will occupy all of the 
new facilities at Emory University this fiscal year. The Department’s 196] 
budget request includes funds for the purchase of land and plans and de. 
sign of additional facilities. 

6. Additional facilities are required for the sanitary engineering center 
in Cincinnati and a coordinated program for environmental health, Funds 
for additional site and the development of plans for these activities are 
also included in the 1961 budget request. 


III. GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION FISCAL YEAR 1961 SPACE ALLOWANCE 


The budget allowance of General Services Administration for additional space 
for HEW in fiscal year 1961 provides funds for 330,000 square feet on an annual 
basis. Additional space would be made available from present construction 
projects (such as FOB No. 6) and relocation of other Federal activities (State 
Department). If GSA is allowed the funds for additional space for this De. 
partment as requested in the 1961 budget request, it is anticipated that the 
financing of space for HEW activities will be adequate. 


FOOD AND DRUG BUILDING 


Mr. Focarry. When will the Food and Drug Building be com- 
pleted ? 

Mr. Ketiy. About 1963. 

Mr. Mins. It is estimated that it would take not less than 3 years 
from the time the funds become available, if the funds are made avail- 
able in this coming summer—this would result in completion in 1963. 

Mr. Foeartry. Suppose it is 1963, will it be adequate at that time! 

Mr. Key. May I outline to you the way the building has been de- 
signed, in response to that question. The building has been designed 
as a combination laboratory and office building which utilizes fully 
this square block of space alongside of our present building, but it has 
been so designed that the entire building can be converted into lab- 
oratory space. As the Food and Drug Administration expands, the 
whole building can become a laboratory building, and a tunnel is 
being put into our building and the F BI Building below it so that 
if additional space is needed, office personnel can be housed either in 
the south building or the FB! Building with this new building being 
completely laboratory. 


DELAY IN DALLAS BUILDING FOR FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Focarry. The establishment of the Dallas office has been de- 
layed some, has it not ? 

Mr. Kexiy. Yes, sir. There was a delay in the selection of the site 
for the Dallas office. It is my understanding they have now accepted 
the bid for the new building and this occurred within the last couple 
of weeks. 

Mr. Murizs. That is true. 

Mr. Focarry. It has been settled ? 
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Mr. Mixes. It has been settled, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Focarry. When are you going tostaff it? 

Mr. Mites. As soon as it is complete. 

Mr. Focarry. When will it be complete? Is this a new building or 
4 renovation of an old one? 

Mr. Mites. They will construct a new building. 

Mr. Ftemmine. This will be a new office, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kerxy. The 1961 budget does conceive of staffing the Dallas 
district office. 

Mr. Focarry. You have funds in the 1960 appropriation to staff 
this, do you not ¢ 

Mr. Ketiy. It seems to me what we had in 1960 was funds to pro- 
vide for the equipment in this building and we are obligating those 
funds for procuring the equipment so that it can be installed as soon 
as the building is completed. 

Mr. Focarry. I thought that we provided some funds for both 
equipping and— 

Mr. Ketry. You may be right. I do recall the equipment. 


BUDGET RESERVES 


Mr. Focarry. What about your budget reserves? What are the 
principal items ? 

Mr. Ketxiy. We discussed the one for the National Institutes of 
Health, $5,800,000. There is a small sum—I do not happen to have 
the figures in front of me—there is a small sum of money in the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance that had been provided 
for the possible opening of a new area payment center. It has been 
decided not to open the payment center and those funds were placed 
in reserve. This was $39,000. 

Mr. Focarry. We went through the other Institutes of Health. 

Mr. Ketry. Yes. 

On Indian health, the figure on the amount of money which is in 
reserve relates to construction. There we obtained the release of re- 
serves as we complete the planning phases. Those funds are not 
apportioned at the beginning of the fiscal year but on a project-by- 
project basis where the project reaches a point where it 1s ready to 
start construction. 

Mr. Focarry. What about hospitals and medical care? 

Mr. Kerry. A reserve there of $217,000 is related to the President’s 
fiscal year 1960 budget containing an estimate of average daily patient 
load of 145 patients, other than beneficiaries of the dependents medical 
care program to be treated on a contract basis by private and other 
facilities. The latest estimate we have on that reduces the figure to 
130. Therefore, $383,000 was placed in reserve for that purpose. The 
remaining reserve relates to increased receipts over and above what 
was expected, most of which will have to be used for wage board 
increases. 

Mr. Focarry. What about the $200,000 for research and training, 
vocational rehabilitation ? 

Mr. Ketriy. That was funds that Congress provided in connection 
with the Arkansas project. That project has not reached a point— 
the Congress did, as I recall, enact the legislation authorizing the 
transfer, but we will not make funds available to the institution until. 
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(1) they have obtained the transfer from the Department of the 
Army, and (2) have submitted the plan for the overall utilization; 
Mr. Fogarry. This was a 1-year appropriation, too, wasn’t it? 
Mr. Ketiy. Yes. Asa matter of fact, this offers further problems 
as to whether or not they will apply for it in the light of the legisla. 
tive history, that it will not continue, but Miss Switzer will have de- 
tails on it when she appears. 
Mr. Foearry. $35,000, Howard University, that is contract liquida- 
tion. 
Freedmen’s Hospital—what is that, $39,000 ? 
Mr. Kerry. Increased receipts over and above expectation. 


REGIONAL BOUNDARIES 


Mr. Focarry. Are there any plans to shift regional lines or make 
any adjustments in field organizations to fit any other Federal agency 
program ? 

Mr. FLtemmina. None at the present time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Foearry. Do you expect any ? 

Mr. Fremina. As far as expectation is concerned, my answer to 
that would be no. If that picture changes, I will advise the com- 
mittee, but at the present I do not expect so. 


ALLOCATION OF FUNDS FROM FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE AGENCY 


Mr. Fogarty. What is your allocation of funds from the Federal 
civil defense agency? What work are you doing for them? 

Mr. Fiemmine. Primarily it is a grant to the Public Health Serv- 
ice in connection with the development of a health mobilization pro- 
gram, although there is a small grant, also, to the Social Security 
Administration and to the Office of Education, and the Food and Drug 
Administration. 

Mr. Focarry. Are you doing work or are you loaning them. any 
personnel that is not being reimbursed ? 

Mr. Ftemmine. There may be one or two of such, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Focarry. You can supply that for the record if you do nat have 
it with you. 

Mr. Ketiy. We have $1,442,000 of civil defense funds this year. I 
will supply a specific answer as to people that are detailed without 
reimbursement. 

(The material requested follows :) 


POSITIONS DETAILED TO OCDM WirnHout REIMBURSEMENT 


During fiscal year 1960 there were two positions detailed to OCDM without 
reimbursement, both positions paid by the Public Health Service. 

1. From July 1, 1959, through October 31, 1959: Commissioned officer, director 
grade. 

2. From November 1, 1959, to present: Statistician, GS-13. 


EXPENDITURE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Focarty. Has there been any change in the way the expendi- 
ture estimates were prepared this year? 

Mr. Kewtiy. Yes, sir; there was, Mr. Chairman. As I testified last 
year our experience in connection with the expenditure estimating had 
not been as accurate as had been hoped for. We undertook an inten- 
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sive study in which we analyzed 3 years of past experience and de- 
veloped a graph of the relationship of the speed of expenditure and 
used those in preparing the 1961 estimates. 

Mr. Foearty. Mr. Laird. 


FIRST 6 MONTHS OBLIGATIONS AND EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Larrp. Mr. Kelly, would you place in the record a table show- 
ing your available funds, obligations as of December 31, the author- 
ized positions, and the number of positions filled December 31 for 
each activity ? 

Mr. Ketiy. Yes, sir. 

(The requested information follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


1960 obligations and employment as of Dec. 31, 1959—status of fiscal year 1960 
available funds and employment as of Dec. 81, 1959 





; Personnel] Average 
Available for | Obligations as | Unobligated |employed|number of 

obligation | of Dec. 31, 1959| balance as of as of ositions 
Dec. 31, 1959 | Dec. 31, | budgeted 

1959 for 1960 


—_———— | 


Food and Drug Administration: 




















Salaries and expenses_...........| 1 $13, 800, C00 $5, 942, 527 $7, 857, 473 1, 400 1, 530 
Salaries and expenses, certification, 
inspection and other services. . 1, 377, 000 649, 454 727, 546 143 159 
Reserves for subsequent years. .- Ge Reccsmandadunmel SS 
Wiel... -....) EVE! 15, 66C, 884 6, 591, 981 9, 068, 903 1, 543 p 1, 689 
Freedmen’s Hospital: | a. a ae Ben —— 
Salaries and expenses._........-- 4, 810, 100 2, 351, 477 2 ee ee 
Reserve...-.-.---.-- ee at RR Sai 
i dinbcacatigmcmmimeaiens 4, 850, 000 2, 351, 477 2, 498, 523 852 828 








Office of Education: 
Promotion and further develop- 
ment of vocational education 
(annual appropriation), grants. 33, 702, 081 33, 702, 081 
Promotion of vocational educa- 
tion (permanent appropria- 
Ry i a a Re SR, 7, 161, 312 Tee i en 
Further endowment of colleges | 
of agriculture and the mechanic | 
arts (annual appropriation), 
ne ee ee 2, 501, 500 2, 501, 500 
Colleges of agriculture and the 
mechanic arts (permanent ap- | 


propriation), grants. _......... 2, 550, 000 By CEO Tivanedwndowndcheadabninwasbaean 
Grants for library services, 

grants a eee 37, 183, 635 6, 208, 126 ee 
Payments to school districts, 

ieee Ua Senn soda 163, 957, 000 31, 420, 059 SR Oita tans 
Assistance for school construc- 

tion, grants : , 98, 401, 965 15, 963, 193 82, GEL TEN |. cotwndhaaitiesdawecse 
Defense educational activities, | 

erants 4 166, 662, 658 84, 679, 810 re ss 


Expansion of teaching in educa- 
tion of the mentally retarded, 























grants .... i. eee eenemenana 1, 900, 000 259, 951 | IN Ec cicoaieninninnet i nnaitiein 
Salaries and expenses............ 12, 883, 580 6, 973, 218 | 5, 910, 362 976 997 
NE cxcchsect - 496, 003, 731 191, 419, 250 384, 584, 481 | 976 997 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation: | “oe = 
es er eee re 51, 900, 000 25, 604, 977 tanith caitlin mnda 
Research and training ........_- 12, 700, 000 9, 267, 333 MAI, React nee Aiaadabeniin Racianadtiaaencnine 
Salaries and expenses. ..........- 1, 738, 000 774, 456 963, 544 166 175 
ME ctcwcccesncendmmcmeenhea 66, 338, 000 35, 646, 766 | 30, 691, 166 175 











1 Excludes proposed supplemental of $332,000 for radiological equipment. 
2 Includes subscribers’ balances on deposit and FDA reserves, 

3 Excludes proposed supplemental of $131,000. 

‘ Excludes proposed supplemental of $9,700,000 for student loans, 
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1960 obligations and employment as of Dec. 31, 1959—Status of fiscal year 1960 
available funds and employment as of Dec. 31, 1959—Continued 
a eat tat eget SY 

] 
| Pers 
Available for | Obligations as | Unobligated aie a, 


obligation | of Dec. 31, 1959| balance as of as of iti 
’ ee 0 
| Dec. 31, 1959 | Dee. 31, Seaeans 





| 
1959 | for 1960 
| , ~~ | ee 
Public Health Service: 
Assistance to States, general: 
een he Ae ® ER $17, 974, 000 $17, 531, 372 | $442, 628 
UN ce tisscst ba becsust od 6, 523, 000 } 3, 236,988 | 3, 286, 012 
| RS ESP 2 eee 24, 497, 000 | 20, 768,360 | 3,728, 640 | 








Control of venereal diseases: | 


} j 
Grants 2 ead htsikckesbs sc cae ee | 2, 400, 000 | 2, 233, 172 166, 828 | 
Other eh Lee 3, 000, 000 1, 469, 506 | 1, 530, 494 | 

——— ae - ———| 

Total........23: pa bnlds cheek! 5, 400, 000 3,702,678 | 1, 697, 822 | 


Control of tuberculosis: | | 














iGo, ts. ALO .| 4,000, 000 3, 436, 050 | 563,960 |... 
Ge, bo 8 ok cczasii. ck | 2, 452, 000 1, 250, 161 | 1, 201, 839 |__._- San 
SS ——--—-—; 6, 452, 000 | 4,686,211 | 1, 765, 789 | 237|  21R 
Communicable disease activi- | 
BOON EI ic cs beet mntichewesinact 5 8,015, 000 4, 067, 633 | 3, 947, 367 | 922 850 
i= ———= Ss = | 7 = =|—_——_— 
Sanitary engineering activities: | | | | 
Stes i osi ana Sail | 3, 590, 500 3, 272, 532 | A eee eee 
ME ce ccbscnake | 6 12, 049, 500 | 6, 184, 204 | 5, 865, 296 és ne 
+ — = } y | Sse SY 
WR censnceen veal 15, 640, 000 | 9,456,736 | 6, 183,264 | 1,050 1, 087 
Grants for waste treatment | , 
works construction__-___- een 54, 463, 197 31, 964, 586 | Ty OEE. isons geem ehtendadatla: 
Grants for hospital construction 5 
1960-61: 
Research grants. ---....-.---.| 1, 000, 000 963, 508 | 36, 492 ey ‘ 
Construction grants. -...---| 185, 000, 000 | 14, 944, 956 170, 055, 044 = 
Other cae ; 200, 000 91, 699 SE, BOR haan cinichictinnschaase 
1959-60 grants__....-.. | 95, 726, 103 39,017,612 | 56, 708,491 |.....-.... lias $tnedms 
I rehivccdencnnticeccaca al 281, 926, 103 55,017,775 | 226, 908, 328 | 17 | 20 
Salaries and expenses, hospital | 
construction services, other___. 1, 650, 000 | 812, 647 837, 353 | 166 169 
Hospitals and medical care: 7a 
Grants aa 6, 910, 500 5, 919, 470 | 991,030 | hate ides 
Other. __._- 7 49, 952, 900 24, 988, 593 24, 964, 307 | . | 
Reserve. - - 105, 600 | | 105, 600 | <b 
Total. 56,969,000 | 30, 908,063 | 26, 260,937 | 6,732} 6,599 
Foreign quarantine activities, | | | 
other. 4, 685, 800 2,325,385 | 2, 360, 415 | 579 | 596 
Indian health activities, other - -_| 45, 044, 672 22,405,781 | 22,638, 891 | 4, 742 | 4, 849 
Construction of Indian health 
facilities: | 
Other 7, 543, 394 | 958, 371 6, 585, 023 | | 
Reserve ___-. Le 609, 975 609, 975 Reatews 
Total... ae aa 8, 153, 369 958, 371 7, 194, 998 33 | 17 
General research and services, | | 
National Institutes of Health: | 
Grants___. . | 41, 909, 000 34, 202, 441 7, 706, 559 . 
Other - -- : 4, 085, 000 1, 791, 031 2, 293, 969 
Total. , 45, 994, 000 35, 993,472 | 10, 000, 528 265 | 281 
National Cancer Institute: 
Grants oat 48, 185, 000 710 12, 966, 290 ; Pec. 
Other_ _-. | 39, 572, 000 2, 337 22, 839, 663 j 
Reserve __-- ee ee 3, 500, 000 3, 500, 000 
= a a |—__—— 
Total. : — oa 91, 257, 000 | 51, 951, 047 39, 305, 953 1, 247 1, 256 


5 Excludes proposed supplemental of $160,000 for costs associated with operation of the new building at 
Atlanta, Ga. 

6 Excludes proposed supplemental of $350,000 for radiological health equipment. 

? Excludes proposed supplemental of $200,000 to increase limitation for dependents’ medical care. 
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1960 obligations and employment as of Dec. 31, 1959—Status of fiscal year 1960 


available funds and employment as of Dec. 31, 1959—Continued 


_—— 























| Personnel} Average 
Available for | Obligations as | Unobligated |employed|number of 
| obligation of Dec. 31, 1959} balance as of | as of sitions 
| Dec. 31, 1959 | Dec. 31, | budgeted 
1959 for 1960 
Se nis “| mee 7 
Public Health Service—Continued | 
Mental health activities: 
Grants. ...-..- $56, 601, 000 $41, 867, 704 ORE FO OE iii ceed on abncss 
Other 11, 364, 000 | 5, 303, 172 | 6, 060, 828 : pea 
Reserve. SEO SOE Wveadehocensne 125, 000 fis ociece snc alaphapegeos 
- — —| — | | _|— - - 
| | 
Total 68, 090, 000 47,170,876 | 20, 919, 124 | 737 | 726 
== 2. >| SS eee ——— — 
National Heart Institute: 
Grants 50, 935, 000 41, 496, 035 | J | ee 
Other 11, 252, 000 | 4, 920, 200 UE EE Few one Seoclans ee 
Reserve. 50, 000 |........ te ; &, 000 }........- ode vet 
Total 62, 237, 000 46, 416,235 | 15, 820,765 | 628 | 709 
Dental health activities: | Rene Be see — 
Grants 6, 226, 000 4, 871, 007 LRG Cee fo knew 
Other 3, 793, 000 1, 570, 281, | 9, 9B WOO fc 
- S ctidiecialillnchal ined cerernseresnecsntiindieasil Cente Rilhditicntectescialia dis ait 
| Total... 10, 019, 000 | 6, 441, 238 | 3, 577, 762 318 354 
Arthritis and metabolic disease } Re gee 
activities: | | 
Grants - - 37, 553, 000 | 26, 527, 194 11, 025, 806 |_- a nteliglealene 
| Other 8, 259, 000 | 8, 559, 782 | 4, 699, 218 {|__.._- Died einimial aio 
Reserve 1, 050, 000 | 7 | 1, 050, 000 UR bt Re 
Total 46, 862, 000 | 30, 086, 976 16, 775, 024 437 452 
Allergy and infectious disease | | ; , | 2), UroR, worse 
activities: | 
Grants 26, 256, 000 | 20, 949, 312 | OUR CR ries. eee 
Other 7, 798, 000 3, 605, 178 4, 192, 822 SR camad 
Total. 34, 054, 000 | 24, 554, 490 9, 499, 510 | 565 
= | — = —— asa ———— 23 = —= 
Neurology and blindness activi- | | | 
ties: 
Grants _ - 32, 908, 000 26, 031, 379 | © G70, ORF 1222-2222 152... 
Other 7, 439, 000 | 3, 446, 890 | ORR 008 6 5 Fe 
Reserve - - 1, 140, 000 1, 140, 000 | ee 
Total _— 41, 487, 000 | 29, 478, 269 12, 008, 731 370 | 440 
Grants for construction of health 
research facilities, grants. .- | 30, 039, 868 | 27, 318, 832 oT Os tc - = 
Construction of animal quarters, | | 
Hamilton, Mont., other 150, 000 | 146, 703 3,207 |.....- | diy 
Research facilities construction | 
and site acquisition, other 150, 000 | 1, 675 148, 325 |_.__.- ire 
Operations, Nationa] Library of | 
Medicine, other , } 1, 566, 000 | 782, 983 783,017 | 217 | 218 
| Retired pay of commissioned 
officers, other : 1, 753, 000 | 827, 783 GOOG, 207 1.655. 
Salaries and expenses, other 5, 816, 000 | 2, 845, 569 2, 970, 431 | 523 | 549 
Construction of mental health | 
| facilities, Alaska, grants 6, 500, 000 6, 500, 000 | 
| Construction of dental research oe. gD : md nrvies sh 
building: | 
Other 1, 020, 219 | 72, 531 947, 688 |_- ‘ 
Reserve 173, 000 173, 000 |. 
Total 1, 193, 219 | 72, 531 1, 120,688 |....._._..}.. ; 
Construction of library facilities: an Cer UR wate 100 BaTeinIN * 
Other . 863, 369 226, 234 637, 135 | = 
Reserve 1, 377, 433 | 1, 377, 483 s 
Total 2, 240, 802 226, 234 By O14, BEB hawascateswwbiddiwcnce 
Equipment, Communicable | | 
Disease Center, other_..... 791, 990 | 476, 285 EE Ubon corel cena laendl 
General office building . i md eg | E 
Other 8, 461, 420 | 1, 198, 402 |.____- 


Reserve 


552, 


Total 


9, 


1, 091, 285 | 


705 | 


7, 263, 018 


7, 263, 018 | 


1, 091, 285 


2 ‘ene ae 
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1960 obligations and employment as of Dec. 31, 1959—Status of fiscal year 1960 
available funds and employment as of Dec. 31, 1959—Continued 
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obligation of Dec. 31, 1959} balance as of as of 
Dec. 31, 1959 | Dec. 31, Galen 
1959 for 1960 
aaa 
Public Health Service—Continued 
Construction of animal quarters: 
OR, michittncihcs biden CAND O00 baits esa cetdac. $153,890 |.-........| 
OCeemrnotion of tiolesiea atand-| = kid dC cD ee 
ards laboratory building, other. 128, 151 $12, 893 116, SB 1.220. 
Construction of surgical facil- ‘o 
ities: 
ES aay ce aman 207, 603 27, 701 170, 008 Vacate 
TIE. 0 ctndinnabnccieecekh NOI Viciicinuicad cba ake omg 
National Institutes of Health, 
management fund, other, --_--} 24, 854, 000 11, 750, 035 13, 103, 965 3, 427 3, 455 
St. Elizabeths Hospital: 
Salaries and expenses..-.......-- 8 18, 450, 000 | 9,453,515 | 8, 996, 485 3,010 2. 947 
Major repairs and preservation | | : 
of buildings and grounds... -. 363, 003 | 53, 781 | 309, 222 
Construction, continued treat- 
ment building, reserve........- ROOD bi ccuicnsuawscaies 106, 000 |. 
Miscellaneous accounts: 
| 108, 063 50, 009 66, O06 $252... cc ii 
Ned cack Oi a 16, 042 |... SSL 
Bi ccsoe ccm tactetcdeve’ 124, 905 | 50, 009 74,906. j....+.see 
Social Security Administration: 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
tart anata a eee 191, 372, 250 90, 772, 831 100, 599, 419 25, 731 25, 430 
Construction, Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance-.- 2, 933, 774 1, 823, 090 1, 110, G6 |... tbc eesbes 
Grants to States for public | 
icici ieee ae 9 2, 043, 500, 000 1, 484, 409, 007 579, 000, 908. |... nostfickcescce 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau | 
of Public Assistance_....._.._.. 2, 345, 000 1, 131, 153 1, 213, 847 | 263 267 
Salaries and expenses, Chil- 
ores orem. ................. | 2, 300, 000 1, 206, 808 1, 093, 192 242 237 
Salaries and expenses, White | 
House Conference on Children | 
Me WO... odceintuGe ee, 200, 000 108, 348 91, 652 14 14 
Grants to States for maternal | 
and child welfare_.......___. ‘ 46, 500, 000 GTR GEE bvctedieitiional ~onoiuseidieenaiaabt ~ 
Salaries and expenses, Office of | 
the Commissioner. _..........- 613, 000 294, 513 318, 487 | 64 64 
joc = = —————————— Se [ee ee 
Special Institutions: 
. American Printing House for | 
the Blind_...._____ er ee 400, 000 400,000 |ociccic asec. ES ee ae 
Gallaudet College: | 
Salaries and expenses__.____- 994, 650 | 542, 256 452, 394 188 190 
NO 2 to eecnan 5k 511, 632 62, 362 460, 970 bicLus tial baeecgend 
Howard University: 
Salaries and expenses. _..._.- 5, 107, 700 2, 436, 005 2, 671, 695 1, 183 1, 219 
l’lans and specifications. ___- 74, 513 28, 815 | 45, 698 cetes nncenfecworcseee 
|e | Sa se fees | eet 
Construction: | | | 
| OU 295, 455 72,111 | OS 
as 720, 165 | bie euacales 720, 165 eee 
OE cuiclhitiha chia masrowts | 1, 015, 610 72, 111 043, 500. |...<..cb i ebssnenne 
Office of the Secretary: | 
Salaries and expenses_.........-- 2, 363, 500 | 1, 146, 848 1, 216, 652 279 277 
Salaries and expenses, Office of | 
Field Administration__.__.._.. 3, 661, 000 | 1, 748, 521 1, 912, 479 479 494 
Salaries and expenses, Office of | 
the General Counsel___ on 1, 126, 900 | 558, 735 | 568, 165 | 129 136 
Surplus property utilization. ___. | 703, 000 | 343, 737 359, 263 87 89 
White House Conference on | | 
eM sane ae se 1, 262, 000 | 909, 325 | 352, 675 23 30 
| | 
ee ee ee | een eres Se ee 


® Includes proposed supplemental for wage board increases of $45,000 apportionment on deficiency basis. 


Also includes estimated reimbursements of $14,690,000. 


® Includes proposed supplemental of $10,000,000 apportioned on a deficiency basis, 
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WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON AGING 


Mr. Lairp. Mr. Secretary, in your statement, on page 5, you state: 
“We are actively engaged in preparing for the White House Con- 
ference on Aging to be held early next year.” Are you satisfied with 
the preparatory work that has been done on the White House Con- 
ference on Aging ¢ 

Mr. Ftemminc. Well, my general impression of the situation is that 
it has been satisfactory. Now, as I indicated in response to an earlier 

uestion from the chairman, Miss Adkins has assumed responsibility 
or me in that particular area. She is going to appear before the 
committee and she is in a better position to respond to the question 
than I am, but she has kept me in touch with the developments and 
I feel that we have taken some very significant steps designed to put 
ourselves in good position. For example, I recently designated Dr. 
Watt, who is the head of the Heart Institute, as my own special assist- 
ant in the field of aging. Then we also designated under him an 
executive officer, Mr. Grant, who likewise comes from the Public 
Health Service. They are heading up special staff work in prepara- 
tion for this conference and they also are taking up our special staff 
on aging. 

Then, in each one of the regional offices, we do have a full-time staff 
person who is working on plans for the conference. As you know, 
the responsibility for the conference, developing the program, and so 
on, has been placed in the hands of the citizens’ committee. Former 
Congressman Kean of New Jersey is the chairman of that committee. 

Mr. Larrp. It seems like an awfully large committee to me to be 
able to take this responsibility for programing such an important 
conference. 

Mr. FLemminea. Well, the committee is really smaller than the White 
House Conference on Children and Youth. 

Mr. Lamp. In most of these committees you have sort of an execu- 
tive committee which is set up to make the preliminary plans. You 
have a big committee that meets together, and I just wondered if that 
was going to be successful. 

Mr. Ftemmina. Congressman Laird, Congressman Kean has in ef- 
fect what is an executive committee also. He has chairmen of the 
various study groups within his larger committee and the chairmen 
of these groups, in effect, constitute an executive committee. I know 
he has had them together at least once. In addition, I think, to two 
meetings of the full committee. I agree with you that it is a large com- 
mittee, but I think you can see what we had in mind in making it rea- 
sonably larger was to make it fairly representative of the various 
groups that are interested in it and also the various parts of the coun- 
try. On that particular point Miss Adkins or Congressman Kean 
would give you more specific information. 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Mr. Larrp. Mr. Secretary, on page 10 of your statement, you go into 
the discussion of the provisions which are made in this budget for 
additional funds required for grants to States for the assistance to 
needy aged, blind and disabled persons, and dependent children— 
$39,500,000. Part of this increase is the result of the change in 
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formula as far as the matching of medical costs under the State 
welfare programs. 

The Congress was told at the time that these changes were made 
that this would help relieve the local communities within each of the 
States of some of the burden resulting from increased medical costs, 
I have noted in going over this program that some of the States haye 
used these increases in funds to balance their State budgets rather than 
pass the funds back to the local communities to help them as far ag 
relieving property taxes. What is the feeling of your Department 
in regard to this matter / 

Mr. Fremmine. I would like to ask for a staff paper on that and 
then comment on that on the basis of the staff paper rather than just 
supply that. off the cuff. I will be glad to do it. I think it is a very 
relevant question, and I would personally be glad to get the informa- 
tion and supply it, and I will do it together with my own observation, 

Mr. Larrp. Congress felt that when these changes were made that 
it would help the local real estate taxpayer in the various local taxing 
jurisdictions, whether it is a county system, or town system, depending 
on the State involved, rather than merely using these funds to balanee 
State budgets without any change in taxes that the local people would 
be required to pay. I think that this increase is quite significant, and 
it follows along with an increase last year as a result of the changes 
that were made in the law by the Congress. 

Mr. Fiemoinc. Of course, a portion of the increase is due to an 
increase in the number of persons who were receiving benefits. This 
is true in three of the categories. 

Mr. Latrp. I am thinking about the area involved here in these 
programs. 

Mr. Fiemoine. Right. Your question would relate with the in- 
creases both for fiscal 1960 and 1961. 


LOANS TO STUDENTS UNDER NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT 


Mr. Larrp. The Defense Education Act: You stated on page 15 of 
your statement, that you are presently studying, and I quote: 

We are presently studying closely the question of 1961 loan needs and hope to 
be in a position shortly to make a definite statement on this point. 

In discussing this matter with the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, when he appeared before our full committee, he assured us 
that this was a firm budget that had been presented to us and made 
no exceptions. Isthisan exception / 

Mr. FLemmine. It is, Congressman Laird, because you will notice 
that just prior to that I quoted from the President’s budget message 
in which he said that a small increase in appropriation is recommended 
for 1961—that is, referring to the loan title—for this program pend- 
ing further experience in the way that loans will be made to students. 

Mr. Lairp. In that statement, I do not find any indication that he 
is coming back to the Congress, but you think he is coming back? 

Mr. FiemMine. Very definitely. In this case, I can be very speeific 
about it because we have this specific understanding with the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, that this figure will be looked at again 
after we get information relative to the commitments made for the 
second semester, I think while you were out of the room I indicated 
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to the chairman that we expect to have that information by the Ist of 
April. We will have the information before then but we will be able 
to make a definite recommendation by the 1st of April. 

May I say this, Congressman Laird, that we feel that this recom- 
mendation should be made during this session of C ongress instead of 
waiting, as we did this year, fora | supplemental at the next session be- 
eause we think that by the Ist of April we ought to have firm enough 
information on which to base a good estimate. Obviously, if we can 
get the Congress to act during this session, it will put the colleges 
and universities in a better position than if we simply wait and ask for 
a supplemental. 


FINANCING OF ST. ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL 


Mr. Latrp. I became interested in your discussion on page 27 of 
your statement that covered the operation of St. Elizabeths Hospital. 
You point to the fact that three-quarters of the cost of discharging 
responsibilities of this particular Licsigtel are borne by the District 
of Columbia through reimbursements to the budget. Is this just 
another type of contr ribution that we make to the District government ? 

Mr. Fiemmrina. May I say this, Congressman Laird: St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital is more than a District of ‘Columbia hospital. It does 
take care of quite a number of what we call Federal patients. In 
fact, normally, it is just that ratio, that about 75 percent of the num- 
ber of patients at St. Elizabeths are patients for whom the Federal 
Government has contracted with the District of Columbia govern- 
ment as a responsibility. Consequently, the District, of Columbia 
government is in a position where they are reimbursing us for the 
care of the District of Columbia patients. They do not go beyond 
that. 

Mr. Larrp. Are they reimbursing you on a cost basis ? 

Mr. Ftemmine. Yes. 

Mr. Larrp. Total cost basis ? 

Mr. Kesxiy. The total cost is divided into per-patient-day cost. 
They reimburse us on a per-patient-day cost for the patients they 
have in the hospital. 

Mr. Larrp. My question had to do with this quarter business. 

Mr. Ketry. Three-quarters of total expense because three-fourths 
of the patients are District of Columbia residents. It is designed to 
reimburse for the full cost that is associated with the patients. 

Mr. Larrp. Federal patients amount to 25 percent ? 

Mr. Fiemouine. That’s correct. 


ADVANCES TO STATES FOR DISABILITY BENEFITS 


Mr. Larrp. Is there any limitation in the budget presentation for 
the Social Security Administration on the ¢ amount. of money that can 
be expended in reimbursing the States for the determination of dis- 
ability benefits under the disability benefits provision of the Social 
Security Act? 

Mr. Kexry. I don’t believe it would be fair to say there is a limita- 
tion. There is a provision in the budget for the Bureau of Old Age 
and Survivors Insurance that is identified as payment to States. 
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Mr. Lamp. What does this show up as in this bill ? 

Mr. Keiiy. On page 199 of the committee print, at the bottom of 
the page, you will see the table, “Object classification,” if you go to 
the middle of the page, 07, “Contractual services,” the next line is, 
“Advances to States.” The amount which was advanced to States 
in 1959 amounted to $9,783,000. 

The estimate for 1960 is $13,860,000. The amount for 1961 jg 
estimated at $18,605,000. 

Mr. Larrp. Mr. Secretary, have you given any consideration to 
eliminating this State review of this disability ? 

Mr. Fiemmina. I appreciate there is a live issue in this particular 
area. I do not think it would be fair for me to say that I have given 
consideration to a specific recommendation in this area. The Ways 
and Means Committee has just completed hearings dealing with the 
problems in the area and I think that they have this matter under 
consideration. Am I correct on that? 

Mr. Ketry. The Social Security Administration presented their 
comments on it, particularly with respect to a report made by the 
Comptroller General in which he suggested that this matter might 
be considered. The comments of the Social Security Administration 
developed some of the pros and cons on it but thought that it would 
be wise to stay with it at least for a more extended period than cur- 
rent experience. 

Mr. Larrp. Are we ever going to be able to stop building this up? 
I understand that this had been doubled in this budget. That is 
why I was asking the question. I see that since 1959 the figure has 
been doubled. You have gone from $9,783,000 to $18,605,000. You 
are buying a service here that the Federal Government duplicates. 

Mr. Ftemmine. No; we do not completely duplicate it. 

Mr. Larrp. The testimony when Mr. Mitchell was before us last 
year was, I asked him if they were reviewing and making determi- 
nation on every one of these cases and he said they were. 

Mr. Kerry. I would like to point out, Mr. Laird, that a very sub- 
stantial part of these funds that go to the State are used for the pur- 
poses of purchasing consulting services. In other words, they are 
not for the purposes of paying State personnel that review the med- 
ical history file, but they also go for the purpose of purchasing con- 
sulting services of physicians and specialists to evaluate the case. 

Now, although the Bureau is reviewing each case, they are review- 
ing the file on each case, they are not again purchasing the consult- 
ing services. 

Mr. Fiemmina. Congressman Laird, I think the real issue here, 
program issue, is whether or not this arrangement helps to strengthen 
the Federal-State program of vocational rehabilitation. Miss Swit- 
zer who has responsibility for vocational rehabilitation program can 
speak for this herself when she is here but my understanding is that 
she rather feels that on balance it does make a contribution, enough 
of a contribution, that we certainly ought not to move to terminate 
it at this particular point. So I think you have to look at it from that 
angle: Does it make a contribution to the strengthening of the Fed- 
eral-State vocational rehabilitation program. 
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MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS 


Mr. Lamp. You were spending $2,947,000 in 1959 for medical exam- 
inations. This year you prob: bl will spend $8,950,000 for medical 
examinations. When I see a budget increase of that magnitude in- 
cluded in a budget bill that is presented to us, I think it is time that 
we start questioning it. 

Mr. Ketty. When the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
appears before you they will discuss this particular point in detail. 
[might point out to you that the plan for changes are twofold: one, 
there is an increased caseload to be handled in that period; but more 
important the cost increase occurs because the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance has determined that it is in the best interest. 
of the operation of the trust fund to increase the proportion of total 
disability cases that are reviewed independently by a consultant and 
the expert or specialist in the field, rather than to depend to the extent 
that they have been depending upon the medical record produced by 
the applicant. 

Mr. Ftemoine. In other words, this ties in with the determination 
of the Old-Age and Survivors Insurance in connection with the han- 
ding of their trust fund, not appropriated funds—these are trust 
funds—it ties in with the determination on their part that they ought 
to have more service purchased in reviewing the disability cases than 
has been the case up to now. 

Mr. Larrp. We are supposed to review the use of those funds. 

Mr. Ftemminca. We are, too. 

Mr. Latrp. Whether they are in trust funds or not I think that you 
as Secretary of the Department have responsibility in this area, too. 

Mr, Ftemmine. I agree completely. 

Mr. Larrp. Just because they are trust funds I don’t think 

Mr. Fitemmina. I did not mean to create that impression at all, Mr. 
laird. I review their budget just as I review all of the other budgets 
before they went to the Bureau of the Budget and we discussed them 
over there; but as Mr. Kelly indicates, and I remember discussing this 
particular item with him, they feel that this is something that they 
ought to do in order to protect their operation adequately. They 
can give you more detail on that when they are here. 





RUNAWAY FATHERS 


Mr. Denton. Mr. Secretary, I am pleased that you are doing some- 
thing about the runaway daddies. I have an article that was in the 
Washington Daily News of August 12, 1959, in which it says you were 
releasing information to prosecutors so they could find runaway 
fathers. I had many prosecutors write to me and ask me if they 
couldn’t get some help. Of course, it was a roundabout way that they 
could get the location, but I have had a runaway pappy bill in Con- 
gress now for the last 10 years. When I was on the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, I got a hearing on it. I think the Children’s Bureau went with 
me part. way, but the FBI was very much against it. Two or three 
other Congressmen had similar bills. I think it would help tremen- 
dously if we did have Federal legislation on it. We do have State 
reciprocal laws, but they don’t begin to have the effect that a Federal 
law would have on that subject. 


51985—60——_10 
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What do you think about a Federal law that would give the Federa] 
courts to prosecute and bring back to their homes runaway fathers? 

Mr. Fiemmine. Mr. Congressman, I would like to think about that 
for awhile. Of course, the area that I am active in, as you know, ig 
the area of making the records available in the case of persons who 
were eligible for public assistance payments which was the matter that 
was within the purview of the Secretary of the Department and the 
Commissioner of Social Security. 

Actually, I think I should say, in fairness to my predecessors that 
they did have, or they had prev iously issued a temporary ruling giving 
access to the record under these circumstances. They were try ing it on 
a test. basis, trial-run basis. When the matter was called to my atten- 
tion by a number of Members of Congress, who, as you say, have 
introduced bills along this line, I went into this and on the basis of 
the evidence that the Commissioner of Social Security supplied and 
on the basis of some additional evidence that he brought together, he 
and I both decided that it would be a wise thing to make that a perma- 
nant ruling. I know that the information that he brought before me 
showed very conclusively that making the records available under 
these circumstances was of real help in loc ating the fathers and getting 
them to assume their responsibility. 

Now, the type of legislation that you talk about I really had not 
thought of before. I would like to kind of — 

Mr. Denton. Some of it was criminal action; some of it was civil. 
Miss Lenroot was head of the Children’s Bureau and she favored civil 
legislation but the FBI did not want to have those kinds of cases 
under their jurisdiction. 

But I served as prosecutor during the depression when we had a 
great number of those cases and when a father got outside the juris- 
diction it was almost a hopeless case. And I think if the Govern- 
ment had a law on it, the father who left the State would be more in- 
clined to think he would have to support the child. It would be more 
of an incentive for him to do it than if you didn’t have Federal law 
on the subject because they would respect the Federal law and the 
Federal Government would not be bound down by jurisdictional lim- 
its that State courts are. 

Mr. Fiemine. I would be very glad to give consideration to it. 


GRANTS FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Mr. Denton. I was interested in your proposal to train welfare 
workers, but that presents a big problem. When I went on this com- 
mittee 10 years ago, this appropriation was less than a billion dollars. 
Now it is over $2 billion. When social security was passed, welfare 
was supposed to be a stopgap. It was supposed to take care of people 
who needed protection of that kind but who had not been able to pay 
into the social security fund and we thought as more people came 
under social security welfare would pass out “of existence but here it is 
doubling. I realize that you are putting new functions on that 
agency: “that it isn’t the old people but it is the dependent children. 

Mr. Fiemminc. The blind, the permanently and totally disabled. 

Mr. Denton. The blind and totally disabled and that type of work. 
But, nevertheless, it does bring up a big problem, and they tell us that 
a large number of the children are illegitimate children. 
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Now, those fathers should support their children, too, the same as 
everybody else under that kind of a law. 

Mr. Fiemmine. That’s right. I certainly appreciate your interest 
in it. Iam very glad to give it consideration. 

Mr. Denton. I know a lot of welfare workers are dedicated people. 
They are hard working and they are sincere in their work. What I 
am afraid of is building up a Frankenstein under this welfare system. 
You have a great raft of welfare workers. They are trained and have 
an interest in having welfare still on the books. I have always hoped 
that we would get legislation someplace where we put everything 
under social security and this $2 billion payment into 1t which would 
goa pretty long way. 

Mr. Ftemmina. Of course, we are getting closer and closer to 100 
percent coverage. I hope we will be making some recommendations 
at this session of Congress to widen the coverage still further. 

Of course, it is fair to say that the number of persons on the welfare 
for the aged roll is moving down. It isn’t moving down sharply, but 
it is moving down. 

Mr. Denron. Money we spend even for them is going up because 
we are paying more money. 

Mr. Ftemminec. The formula has been changed, and we make pro- 
vision for more money. 

Mr. Denton. Children would be under it if the father had social 
security, but I understand that the greater bulk of them are illegiti- 
mate. A great many of them are illegitimate children. 

Mr. Fiemmrinc. Mr. Kelly pointed out that as far as social security 
is concerned, they would only be covered if the father died. They 
would then be eligible under existing law. 

Mr. Denton. If the father was here and you could make him sup- 
port his children. 

Mr. Fiemnine. That is right. 


REIMBURSEMENT FOR MEDICAL SERVICES FOR EMPLOYEES COMPENSATION 


Mr. Denton. Which should be done. Well, another thing, I notice 
that you are having the Labor Department pay you for the hospital 
treatment that is given injured Government. employees under the 
Federal employees compensation program. Now, you treat a great 
many of the dependents of military personnel at those hospitals. 
Does the Defense Department reimburse you / 

Mr. Ketiy. Yes, they do. 

Mr. Denton. Where is that shown / 

Mr. Ketiy. There is a table in the budget that shows the reim- 
bursements received in that act. Then we account for the total funds, 
both those that are appropriated and those which we receive as 
reimbursements, 

Mr. Denton. The money you have for operating your hospitals 
would be augmented by the amount of money the Defense Depart- 
ment gives you ? 

Mr. Ketry. Yes, sir. That is accounted for in the schedule of 
reimbursements. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE HOSPITAL 


Mr. Denton. I went to two of the hospitals. In both cases I found 
them sitting in the halls, lined up waiting to see a doctor, and I asked 
them about that. They said they were outpatient treatments, mostly, 
dependents of military personnel. They all commented that they 
were not set up for that kind of treatment; that they were a hospital; 
and they didn’t have doctors’ offices and waiting rooms as they should 
have for that kind of treatment. Now, if Defense is paying for 
this and you are getting money from the Labor Department, don’t 
you think something ought to be done about remodeling these hos- 
pitals so there would be waiting space and proper kind of offices to 
do that kind of work? 

Mr. Ketiy: This is a serious consideration, Mr. Denton. When 
these hospitals were constructed, although the Public Health Service 
had responsibility for outpatient care, it was a much more limited 
form of care in terms of workload than today; but all of this care was 
rendered in downtown facilities, not part of the hospitals, so the hos- 
pitals were not designed with adequate outpatient facilities, space for 
consulting rooms, and so forth. There has been some kind of im- 
provisation made in each of the hospitals in order to take care of 
increasing demand for outpatients, but this has been, as you say, im- 
provised space. It is made up of hallways used for waiting rooms and 
so forth. On four of the biggest hospitals, we had feasibility surveys 
made with respect to how we could improve the facility. Those are 
now under consideration. Some of the improvements have been made, 
but we are a long way from having accomplished the total improve- 
ments called for. 

Mr. Denton. Along that same line, a sea captain complained to 
me. He said those hospitals were built for the merchant marine. 
They were older than the country itself and had always taken care 
of maritime service. He says, now we have an awful time getting into 
those hospitals because there are so many Government employees and 
dependents of the military personnel. How do you find the condition 
of the hospitals?) Are they crowded or is that a fair complaint ? 

Mr. Ftemmince. Well, the only thing that we could do would be to 
run something like that down to see. But my feeling is that the mer- 
chant seamen are not being turned away in any of the hospitals be- 
cause of overcrowding. The picture varies from hospital to hospital 
as you would assume. In some cases the hospitals are naman in 
other cases they are not up to capacity, but I am sure that the hos- 
pitals are administered in such a way as to give the merchant seamen 
the top priority ; that the others have to come in behind. 

Mr. Ketty. In terms of inpatient care, I have not heard of people 
being turned away, merchant seamen being turned away. Galveston 
and New Orleans do tend to be overcrowded in terms of outpatient 
care. There has been a problem, and it really relates to how long 
you wait for outpatient care, and it primarily relates to seamen whose 
ships are about to depart. This is a case where the company has 
raised a question about his physical fitness for duty and sends him to 
a public health facility to determine his fitness for duty and physical 
condition, giving an almost impossible time limit in which to deter- 
mine it before the ship sails. So this question of how long they should 
wait in outpatient facilities has been raised. 
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Mr. Denton. Here is another problem about that type. I live in 
Bvansville, Ind. We used to have a marine hospital there. And 
Louisville is across the river from our district and we had one marine 
hospital there. Now, they are all abandoned and rivermen have to 
vo an awful distance to go to a hospital today. 
~ [ believe Mr. Laird wants to go ahead with his regular questioning. 
I will come back after he is through. 

Mr. Laip. I appreciate that very much. I have an appointment 
totake care of at 4 o’clock. 

Mr. Secretary, yesterday we had some discussion on the Bayne- 
Jones report and the report issued by Frank Bane as chairman of a 
committee to analyze the Bayne-J ones committee’s report. 

Mr. Focarry. Not quite that: to take a look, a more detailed look, 
at the personnel situation as contrasted with the other problems that 
were handled by Bayne-Jones. 


STUDENT VACANCIES IN PRESENT MEDICAL SCHOOLS 


Mr. Latrp. They got into the same general area and made certain 
recommendations as far as medical schools are concerned. I was 
quite disturbed that there was not very much consideration, at least 
it seemed to me, given to the problem that we presently have of keep- 
ing medical schools filled to capacity in this country today. I have 
been checking around at various medical schools and I find that the 
first-year class, this year, is not filled in some of our medical schools. 
Take my own State of Wisconsin. The freshman class at the medical 
school at the University of Wisconsin is not filled at this time. That 
is true at other schools, such as Marquette. I believe that your depart- 
ment should give some consideration to the use of the present facili- 
ties that we have to their maximum use, maximum capacity. Is that 
being done? 

Mr. Fiemmine. Well, as I indicated yesterday, I agree with you 
that this is one of the problems to which careful attention should be 
given, and I think that our Department does have some responsibility 
for exercising leadership in this area, although we do not have any 
direct. operating responsibility in this area. I think it was in the 
Bane report that attention was focused on the fact that one of the diffi- 
culties here is the residence requirements that prevail in some of the 
State or public institutions. I do not know whether that is a prob- 
lem at Wisconsin or not. Then of course they did make—— 

Mr. Larrp. That is the problem in Wisconsin, but there is still a 
much smaller percentage of students receiving B.A.’s or bachelor de- 
grees in Wisconsin that are making application to medical school than 
there have been in the past. 

Mr. Fiemminc. Then they went on as you know and made some rec- 
ommendations relative to a scholarship program which was designed 
to get at the problem from another point of view. But I agree with 
you that the present trend is not an encouraging trend. It is not only 
not encouraging from a quantitative view but as I understand it, it 
is not. particularly encouraging from a qualitative point of view, 
that, the percentage of topflight students that are moving into the 
medical schools is not as great as it was some years ago. 

Mr. Lamp. Do you not think the Government has a responsibility 
for this inasmuch as they are encouraging these various graduate 
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programs for chemists, and the various sciences in particular, through 
the National Defense Education Act and the National Science Foun: 
dation and other agencies, in attracting some of the same people that 
formerly were going into the field of medicine ? 

Mr. Fitemminc. This could be a part of the picture. Of course 
on the National Defense Education Act you are only dealing with a 
maximum of 1,500 graduate fellowships. Taking the country as 4 
whole and taking all subject matter areas, I don’t know that that can 
be regarded as too severe competition. 

Mr. Latrp. Industry has moved into the same area that the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act has, and I think if you will cheek jn 
industry today, there are many more fellowships made available in 
that area than there are in the Defense Education Act. 

Mr. Fiemmine. They are making quite an investment. Of course, 
as you know, the National Defense Education Act is not confined to 
science and engineering. It does go right straight across the board. A 
person can get a graduate followship in any subject matter area of 
that type. 

Mr. Larrp. How many doctors are you taking care of in the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act ? 

Mr. Fiemmine. I do not think that there are any doctors in the 
graduate fellowship program. There may be some that have gone on 
to post-graduate work in the medical field. I can check that and sup- 

ly it for the record. 

(The following was subsequently submitted :) 

Under the graduate fellowship program under title IV of the National De- 
fense Education Act, the training of medical doctors is not now being supported. 


Mr. Larrp. It is not being used for that purpose. 
MEDICAL STUDENTS COVERAGE UNDER NDEA 


Mr. Fiemminc. No, no. The only place that the National Defense 
Education Act is helping on this, of course, is in the student loan title 
because the premed student and the medical students are eligible for 
the loan provisions. 

Mr. Larrp. Medical students are not eligible for the same loans or 
fellowships that teachers are ? 

Mr. Fiemminea. They are eligible. They do not participate—wait 
a minute. Weare mixing two things here at this point. As faras the 
graduate fellowship program is concerned, that is designed to train 
people to teach, primarily to teach in colleges and universities. 

Mr. Lairp. Even in the loan program they are not eligible for for- 
giveness. Teachers are under the loan program. 

Mr. Firemminc. Under the loan program a person goes into ele- 
mentary or secondary teaching and can have 50 percent of the loan 
forgiven. If he goes into college teaching he cannot get any of the 
loan forgiven, but if he goes into elementary and secondary, he can, 

Mr. Latrp. It is my hope in going over this particular program that 
the Department won’t feel that they have to come up here with a whole 
new program. We already have machinery in operation that can take 
care of the medical problem without setting up a whole new agency 
to handle medical loans and medical scholarships and so forth. 
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Mr. Fiemmine. I can assure you in taking a look at the medical 
side all of the factors you have mentioned will be taken into consid- 
eration. I certainly have a responsibility in looking at the overall 
picture, both in terms of the National Defense Education Act and in 
terms of the training programs that are now being supported through 
the National Institutes of Health and so on. I definitely will do that. 

Mr. Larrp. Mr. Secretary, are you satisfied that—and I quote from 
the report of our conference committee regarding NIH grants—that 
the same high quality is being maintained in grants that were made 
available for medical research in fiscal year 1960 as in the past ? 

Mr. Fiemmina. I am satisfied that the admonition of the confer- 
ence committee and the criterion that the President outlined in his 
statement have been applied to the administration of the grants by the 
staff at NIH, and by the study sections and by the councils. 





ADEQUACY OF BUDGET 


Mr. Larrp. You are satisfied that your Department can move for- 
ward on this budget presentation given to us during the last 2 days 
inan effective and efficient manner during fiscal year 1961 ? 

Mr. Ftemminc. Iam. As I have indicated in my discussions with 
the chairman of the committee, I feel that it is a progressive budget ; 
it is a budget that does give us the opportunity of moving ahead in 
the three major areas for which we have responsibility. 

Mr. Lairp. That is all; thank you. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Denton. 

Mr. Denton. Mr. Secretary, I would like to ask you 

Mr. FLemmine. Congressman Denton, may I say that just to round 
out that discussion on the outpatient aspect of the hospitals, I think 
your point is a very valid point and I certainly will keep it in mind 
as we consider plans for the improvement of the hospitals. I am sure 
Dr. Burney and his associates will, also. 





INDIAN HEALTH AND EDUCATION 


Mr. Denton. I am on another committee that deals with Indians. 
When the Interior officials testified about Indians they spoke very 
loud in praise of the work that Public Health was doing in improving 
the health of the Indians. I think that you and Dr. Burney and Mr. 
Marshall can all be pleased with the results that have been accom- 
plished. Along that same line, the subject came up that there has been 
tak of H.E.W. running the schools for the Indians and also for the 
military personnel where the Government runs schools. Is there 
anything beling done about that ? 

r. FLemmine. I have just heard discusions along that particular 
line, but I do not think any of those discusions have crystalized into 
any definite proposal. I will address myself first to the operation of 
the Indian schools. Of course, the Office of Education has not been 
an operating agency in the sense—— 

Mr. Denron. Interior pointed that out. 

Mr. Fitemmine (continuing). In the sense in which we normally 
use that term, I think that we should stop and think very carefully 
about whether or not we really want to have the Office of Education 
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become an operating agency, both in regard to the Indian schools and 





also schools on military posts. } 
Just offhand, my feeling is that in the long run the Office of Educa. ; 
tion will render a greater service to our total educational program jf jt } 
it permitted to deal with the kind of matters that it is dealing with you 
today rather than becoming involved in the actual operation of schoo] It 
programs. , 
Mr. Denton. You do have many educators there and many people | bel 
who have operated school programs? ‘ol 
Mr. Fiemmine. Oh, yes, plenty of people with experience along that mt 
line but it is the old story—in a sense they are doing a staff job for hav 
the total educational program in the Nation and if you inject some int 
operations into the picture, operations will be given more attention on 
than the kind of staff work they are doing at the present time. ie 
USE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES 2 
Mr. Denton. In these new foreign currency programs, are we ap- N 
propriating for it in money or are you buying with American dollars? Off 
Mr. Kerry. The request before you is for an appropriation to pur. edu 
chase foreign currencies currently available. rels 


Mr. Denton. Will you pay dollar for dollar with that currency? | Wi 
Mr. Ketiy. We will pay at the exchange rate, at the official ex. | mt 
change rate. the 
Mr. Denton. At the official exchange rate you will get 
Mr. Ketry. It will make available to us, in foreign currencies that | ® 
are on deposit in the name of the United States in these various coun- s 
tries, an amount equal to what we could have en noe with that ap- edu 
propriation if we had gone to that country and purchased it at the ex- go 
change rate. gra 
Mr. Denton. There is one thing they tell us in many of these com- 
mittees. They say that in the countries where you want to carry out 
this work, there are very little 480 funds but in countries where you 





would not want to carry out this work, there are a great many 480 a 
funds. Have you considered that possibility ? | 
Mr. Keury. Yes, sir. The program that is before you is limited | 4 
to a program to be conducted in those countries where there are funds | fa, 
available under Public Law 480. There are about six countries in | vou 
which there is a significant amount of 480 funds. tho 
Mr. Denon. In India, in Japan. Cor 
Mr. Keuty. Israel was one, Yugoslavia. i 
Mr. Denton. A few of them, but, for instance the NATO countries | gig 
that have very little 480 funds, that is where you would want to carry i 
out a great deal of your research. hav 
Mr. Fiemmine. I do think, Mr. Denton, however, that we can use | the 
this money effectively and use it in such a way as to augment ina i 
meaningful manner our other resources. den 
Mr. Denon. We have wasted so much money on foreign aid—and i 


I say that as somebody who has supported the program. I have been | pag 
shocked at the waste there has been in it. I want to be sure we aren't locs 


wasting any more funds. this 
Mr. FiemMrne. It seems to me, we would be taking these funds, in | d 
effect we already have, and putting them to good use. i 
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Mr, Denton. You are paying American dollars to get them? 

Mr. Fiemmine. That is right. 

Mr. Denvron. I do not know, in some of these countries, whether 

ou are going to get value received. I have very serious doubts about 
it, I think if it 1s going to be something to use, as a political weapon, 
as we do with military support in many countries, it ought to not 
be hidden around some place else, if that is what it is. 

Mr. Ketiy. The program we have an interest in here, Mr, Denton, 
isa very limited program in any one country. It is a plan that we 
have given you based on (1) the availability of foreign currencies 
in the name of the United States in that country; (2) our professional 

ple’s best judgment of the availability of talented people to con- 
Poet a meaningful research and training program in those countries. 
And I don’t believe 

Mr. Denton. For instance, would you carry out education and re- 
search in India ? 

Mr. Kerry. Educational research activities of this nature: The U.S. 
Office of Education now has a responsibility for making comparative 
education studies. These are continually going on, studies of the 
relationships of the education activity in those countries versus ours. 
With $30,000 worth of foreign currencies being available for education 
in these selected countries in order that they can augment and expand 
their studies of comparative education by employing nationals that 
are expert in the educational] field of that country or in paying for the 
travel of our people in that country. 

Mr. Den'ron. Personally, I would rather see that money used for 
education in some of those countries. I think you would do more 
good. I just want to be sure that it is not another foreign aid pro- 
gram in this budget. 





GRANTS FOR WASTE TREATMENT WORKS CONSTRUCTION 


Now, Mr. Secretary, you requested the Bureau of the Budget to 
give you $45 million for waste treatment works construction. 

Mr. Ftemmine. Grants for. 

Mr. Denton. Then you have to come before this committee and de- 
fend the sum of $20 million for that purpose. Now, certainly, when 
you asked for that $45 million you thought it was needed and you 
thought it could be used advantageously to carry out the intent of 
Congress in that law, at that time, didn’t you ? 

Mr. Ftemmina. I wouldn’t have made the recommendation if I 
didn’t feel that way. 

Mr. Denton. Obviously, you did. You are in the position that you 
have to defend it because the administration takes the position that 
they want local government to do more along that line? 

Mr. Fiemmine. That is correct. That is the policy of the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Denton. You have justified a number of the cuts the budget 
has made because it is the policy of the administration to require the 
local government to perform more of these functions that we see in 
this bill ? 

Mr. Firmminea. That is correct. 

Mr. Denton. I wonder if these people know the problems the local 
government have? 
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Mr. Fiemmine. I think you will recall that this morning I quoted 
from the President’s budget message in which he stated his own per- 
sonal conviction on this particular item. I know that this is a deep- 
seated personal conviction on his part. 

Mr. Denton. Didn’t anybody try to enlighten him on the serious 
problem and how much more serious problem the local government 
ment has than the National Government on these matters ¢ 

Mr. Fiemmine. I think he has been well briefed on this particular 
problem. 

STATE-FEDERAL SHARE OF TAXES 


Mr. Denton. There was an article which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post, January 18, 1960, page 1, and it says this: 


SHARE IN U.S. Taxes PrRopOSED FOR STATES 


The National Planning Association said yesterday the Federal Government 
should consider sharing the income tax with the financially hard-pressed States, 

Trustees of the nonprofit, research organization proposed the far-reaching 
change in a report which warned that State and local governments are heading 
for serious trouble in the next decade. 

The problem stems from the postwar tendency of the Federal Government to 
shift the lion’s share of nondefense spending programs on the States and loeali- 
ties, the association said. At the same time, the report noted, local governments 
have not been given the taxing tools to finance these services. 

During the first half of last year, for example, the Federal Government 
spent $8.1 billion on nondefense goods and services, while the combined outlay 
of States and local governments was $43.3 billion. In 1948 the spending ration 
was $12.8 billion, Federal; $2.6 billion, State and local. 

Thus, in the past 12 years the Federal Government’s share of nondefense 
spending dropped 40 percent while the State and local portion has more than 
doubled. In the next decade, the association said, State and local spending 
will climb at about the same rate. 

Maryland, Virginia, and the District have their own income taxes. 

Unless the present division of national tax income is drastically overhauled, 
the planning association warned, States and localities will be unable to foot 
the bill for schools, road, water and sewer systems and other needs. 

The study suggested three methods for siphoning more tax income to States 
and local governments: 

A consolidated income tax collected by the Federal Government and split with 
the States. 

A tax credit system under which taxpayers could deduct the full amount of 
State income taxes from their Federal returns. 

Extension of grants-in-aid programs under which the Federal Government 
makes direct payments to the States and localities on a matching fund basis. 


Now, what do you think of this report of the National Planning 
Association on that 4 

Mr. Ftemouinc. Congressman Denton, I haven’t had the opportun- 
nity of reading the report, but I also feel that on most of the issues 
that are set forth in that report, I really shouldn’t comment. They 
fall within the realm of the responsibilities of my colleague, Secre- 
tary Anderson, the Secretary of the Treasury. 

However, I would like to say this: I think the record is clear that 
since the President went before the Governors’ conference in Wil- 
liamsburg a few years ago, he has endeavored to persuade people that 
it would be a good thing for the Federal Government to relinquish 
some of its revenues for return to States and localities. 

Mr. Denron. What has it relinquished ? 

Mr. Fiemminc. Assuming some responsibilities that the Federal 
Government now assumes. Of course you know the proposal that 
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he made, that is, that it relinquish $140 million of revenue gained 
from the telephone tax in return for 
Mr. Denton. Here is the difficulty with that, that would be re- 
leased to States and while the States are hard hit, the local govern- 
ments are the ones that are really hard hit. That wouldn’t be getting 
tothe sore spot. 
Mr. Ftemmuinc. He feels—— 





AID TO SCHOOLS IN FEDERALLY IMPACTED AREAS 


Mr. Denron. I think all these cuts I have mentioned are on en- 
tirely fallacious grounds. The District of Columbia has a very low 
tax rate. They get money from the Government. I worked on the 
Federal impact law when it first started. I do not think we ever in- 
tended it would apply to counties like those surrounding Washington. 
You write a law and get something in you didn’t intend. Take the 
districts in Maryland and Vi irginia around the Capital, the Govern- 
ment pays for one-third of their parks. The Government builds the 
roads for them; if they need bridges, the Government builds them, 
pays for part of their schools. While they pay more than in the Dis- 
trict, they have a relative low tax rate. Where I live we have an $8 

rate and I know of some places where it is $10. 

I was in another State capitol last month, not my home State capi- 
tol, and I talked to a good many State officials there. They all com- 

jlained that the Federal Government was making them a ‘pauper 

y taxing things the States should tax. I think part of this is justi- 
fied, and that more should go to States, is just like saying “Let John 
do it” or the big fellow saying, let the little fellow over there carry 
the load, when the Government fails to carry its share of the 
burden. 

I think that is the problem with this and especially on this sewage 
disposal plan. If anything is a Federal problem, that certainly is 
because the Government dammed up the rivers, put the locks in. We 
all needed them, wanted them, had to have them, but the Government 
did make the rs They did ruin dr inking water. They did require 
something to be done. The Government is a party to that. 

But, I just think these justifications under existing conditions are 
founded on an entirely false premise. There are a oreat many States 
and local governments who have serious problems, “too, because they 
don’t have the taxing powers. It seems to me that the people who 

made this budget have lived in the District of Columbia and sur- 
rounding territory, where there is Government help and they have 
had a low tax rate so long that they don’t appreciate the great tax 
problems that other local governments have. 

I think if there ever was a case where the budget should be ex- 
panded, it is right now in those particular fields, not contracted. 


SEPARATION OF WATER AND AIR POLLUTION BUDGET ITEMS 


Now, along that same line, in the last session of Congress, this 
committee made this recommendation : 


[It] recommends in the preparation of the budget for 1961, serious considera- 
tion be given to setting forth separately in the budget all water pollution con- 
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trol water activities and all air pollution control activities. This will giye 
everyone concerned a much clearer picture of what is being spent on these 
activities than is shown when they are partially amalgamated under the gen. 
eral title, “Sanitary engineering” and partially set out separately. 

What have you done to accommodate us in that respect ? 

Mr. Fitemmine. Congressman, we haven’t gone quite as far as the 
committee had in mind, but we have set up a separate item in the 
budget for environmental health, which includes the water pollution, 
the air pollution, and the radiological health. Those are the major 
items in it. 

You probably noticed that this is set apart as a separate item and 
in my justifications yesterday, I treated them under that particular 
heading. 

Mr. Denton. That is subhead, “Environmental Health” ? 

Mr. Fiemmine. That is right. 

Mr. Denton. You would have to take that and then you would 
have to take sewage disposal plants and take the two together? 

Mr. Fiemmina. That is right. 

Mr. Denton. Why weren't they all set up under one heading? 

Mr. Fitemmine. Why didn’t we set them up under separate head- 
ings? 

Mr. Denton. One heading like the committee recommended, 

Mr. Ketity. The problem would have been to associate the waste 
treatment grant with the rest of the water pollution activity. Itisa 
separate grant which is available for a 2-year period of time and has 
to be in order to be treated with the minimum of complication; it 
has to be treated as a separate appropriation because it is expended 
and accounted for unlike the rest of the water pollution funds. 

Mr. Denton. You will find a good deal of this in the National 
Institutes of Health. 

Mr. Ketuy. None of the funds of the National Institutes of Health 
have the problem of having a 2-year availability of funds being mixed 
with current operating funds. 

Mr. Denton. That is not what I said. You will find in—you will 
find NIH funds used for the same purpose. 

Mr. Ketxy. Under “General research and services” there are funds, 
research funds, that are devoted to air pollution, water pollution, and 
radiological health, and certain of the other environmental health 
activities. We did not bring those out. We gave serious considera- 
tion to breaking those out and putting them with this and it was 
decided that until the environmental health study was completed and 
the organizational study which the Surgeon General now has under- 
way, is completed, not to make the further move. 

Mr. Ftemminc. Congressman Denton, I was going to say that the 
committee also requested a special study in the environmental health 
area. That study has now been transmitted to the committee. I 
guess it arrived here yesterday, did it not? At least it was due to 
arrive. 

Mr. Foaarry. I think a copy of it came to my office last night. I 
assumed you would send one to every member of the committee. 

Mr. Fiemmrne. I assume that, also. In any event, you will find 
when you look at that study that Dr. Burney is not making a firm 
recommendation in the study on the organizational structure. He 
has a special task force of his own people working on that and he 
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expects to have something ready on the organizational side, I think, 
between the first of April and the first of May, under his present 
schedule. . 

Now, once we decide on our permanent organizational changes in 
this particular area, then we may want to make further adjustments 
in the way in which we handle the funds in the budget, also. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Mr. Denton. Contrary to your recommendations, the Director of 
the Budget reduced the appropriation for vocational education from 
$33,702,000 to $31,702,081, a reduction of $2 million. 

Mr. Fitemmine. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. Let me ask you this: almost every year during the 
past 7 years the Bureau of the Budget has recommended cuts in appro- 
priations for vocational education. The President’s message has 
called for repeal of all vocational education acts. Will you explain 
why the administration seems so determined to remove funds for 
vocational education ¢ 

Mr. Ftemminea. Let me take that question in two parts. First of 
all, the proposal to eliminate all appropriations for vocational edu- 
cation was, of course, accompanied by the proposal to return to the 
States a portion of the telephone tax. 

Mr. Denton. Going to do an awful lot on that telephone tax. You 
stretch it too far. 

Mr. FLemmina. The mathematics of that worked out all right. We 
were proposing to return revenue amounting to $140 million, to cover 
two programs the total appropriation for which was only $85 mil- 
lion—$140 million and $85 million—$45 million on the construction of 
waste disposal plants and roughly $40 million on the vocational edu- 
cation. So that I don’t think it is quite fair to say that the administra- 
tion has ever recommended the complete elimination of the Federal 
support of vocational education. But as far as the current budget 
is concerned, as I pointed out in my discussions with the chairman, 
although the regular funds, what might be called the regular funds, 
are reduced by $2 million, the National Defense Education Act funds 
have been increased by $2 million so that the total amount of money 
available for vocational education under both headings is the same 
as the 1960. 

Mr. Denton. Let me ask you this: Does the administration take 
the attitude that there is no longer need for promoting and improving 
vocational education ? 

Mr. Fiemmina. The answer to that is “No”; we definitely do not 
take that attitude. 

Mr. Denton. For fiscal 1961, the budget calls for a decrease of $2 
million in title I of the George-Barden Act, which is for vocational 
agriculture, home economics, distributive education, and trades and 
industry. The budget also calls for an increase of $2 million for area 
vocational purposes, Is this an attempt to shift or is it an attempt 
to shift Federal funds from a permanently authorized program to a 
program authorized on a temporary basis for only 4 years with the 
idea of eliminating the funds of vocational education in title VIII 
when it expires 3 years from now. 
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Mr. Fiemminc. The answer is “No”. What it is, is an effort to 
influence what might be called a program shift, in the sense of placi 

a little less emphasis on some of the programs that have been in effect, 
over the years and more emphasis on the type of program that is re- 
flected in the National Defense Education Act. 

Mr. Denton. My vocational education people have been down to 
see me and the superintendent of schools has been to see me and they 
are very disturbed about it. They say we have home economics; we 
have distributive education: we have the building trades, plumbers, 
carpenters, big work in diesel engines. Many classes will have to be 
cut and curtailed if this budget rate goes through because we had a 
very hard time tying them up ) with defense. They said we have made 
our budget; we have made plans accordingly. We are ready for it 
and it would be a terrible hardship for us to shift. 

Mr. Ftemmine. Are they involved atall? Are your people involved 
in the agricultural education and all ? 

Mr. Denon. Every county but one is, in my district. There might 
be two. 

Mr. FtemMine. I am sure that I can answer that question definitely, 
“No” 

Mr. Denton. One other provision. The Defense Education Act of 
1958 limits the use of Federal funds to the training of highly skilled 
technicians in fields necessary for the national defense. Is there a 
commonly accepted definition for the term “technician” ? 

Mr. Ftemminc. I am sure that the Office of Education has developed 
: definition. I won’t allege it is commonly accepted, or acceptable, 

but I know they have put an awful lot of work on it. I think they 
have fairly widespread agreement on the definition. Commissioner 
Derthick and his associates can tell you more about that one. 

Mr. Denton. Now, it is reported that the amendment which con- 
tains this restrictive language about vocational education was offered 
at the request of the Department of Education. Is that true? 

Mr. Fiemmine. You are talking about the title in the National 
Education Act? 

Mr. Denton. Take the restrictive provision that I just spoke about 
in the national area of vocational education. 

Mr. Ftemmrne. I don’t know the answer to that. I would have to 
supply that for the record. 

(The following was subsequently supplied :) 

The Office of Education and the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
supported the Bush amendment in order to establish Federal support for the 
principle of area vocational education. 

Mr. Denron. Amendment by Senator Bush. 

Mr. Fiemmine. I wasn’t here when they were working on that part 
of the act, so I would have to ask some questions before T can answer. 

Mr. Denton, is it true that a portion of the funds made available 
to States under title I of the George-Barden Act have been used 
through the years for related instruction for apprentices / 

Mr. Denton. Yes; they have. I can answer for you. 

Is there a need for continuing expanding this program of related 
instruction for apprentices ? 

Mr. FLtemmine. Of course, we will have to—let me get that question 
again. 
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| Mr. Den'ron. Is there need for continuing expanding this program 





of related instruction for apprentices ¢ 

Mr. Fipmminc. May I have the opportunity of asking questions 
about that and supplying it for the record because I have not been 
close enough to that. 

(The following was subsequently submitted :) 

The Department of Labor is continuing its efforts to stimulate the apprentice- 
ship program throughout the country. It is not possible to estimate an expan- 
sion Of related instruction for apprentices under the George-Barden programs 
pecause of the varying approaches to this program by the individual States. 

Mr. Denton. Would reduction in title I funds result in reducing 
the program of related instruction for apprentices ? 

Mr. Ftemmine. Again, I will supply that. 

(The following was subsequently supplied :) 

Any reduction in the program of related instruction for apprentices because of 
areduction in George-Barden title I funds would depend entirely on the programs 
developed by each State on the basis of the overall reduction in the allotment 
for “Trades and industry.” The program for related instruction for apprentices 
could be maintained at the previous level, reduced, or increased, depending upon 
each State’s evaluation of its own needs and its overall vocational education 
program. 

Mr. Denton. If area vocational education funds are increased, 
could some of this money be used for vocational agriculture to re- 
place the proposed cut for this program under title I of the George- 
Barden Act ¢ 

Mr. FLemmine. I am sure the answer to that would be, no. 

Mr. Den'ron. When Congress passed the National Defense Act, 
don’t you think that they intended to expand and increase vocational 
education ¢ 

Mr. Ftemmina. I am sure they did, that they had that in mind. I 
am sure that that has been the net effect. 

Mr. Denon. Do you think there was any thought in mind that 
they would curtail a going program that had been in operation for a 
number of years, very successfully, and put in a temporary program 
that ran only for 3 years ? 

Mr. Ftemmine. This matter did not get into discussion at all when 
it was being considered. I would not attempt to speculate on what 
people had in their minds on it. As I have indicated throughout 
the hearings, the feeling on the part of the administration is that we 
should step up the national defense education funds, but that does 
give some opportunity for program shifts away from some where 
there may not be as heavy demand as there has been in the past over 
toan area where there is heavier demand. 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Denton. I am very pleased to hear you say, yes, that you 
thought we should have a school construction program. I think you 
still take that position. 

Mr. Firemmina. I certainly do. 

Mr. Denton. There is serious shortage of schools. 

Mr. Fitemmine. In my judgment, there is. That is why I feel that 
the Federal Government should become a partner with the States 
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and local school districts in helping out on the construction of clags. 
room facilities. 

Mr. Denton. For an effective program, that wouldn’t be just loans 
and simply put off for 2 or 3 years. Would you favor a program 
immediately with grants in some cases and loans in others? 

Mr. Fiemmine. Congressman Denton, in my judgment the pro- 
gram that we have presented to the Congress 1s a program that 
would be effective. I appreciate 

Mr. Denton. Are you serious about that ? 

Mr. Fitemmrinea. Yes, I am, because this is a matter to which I haye 
given a great deal of attention. I have been with the various com. 
mittees in both Houses and subject to examination on it and I real] 
think that we have a program that will be of major assistance in the 
construction of 

Mr. Denton. The administration 2 years ago recommended a pro- 
gram. Would you go as far as to recommend a program that you 
recommended 2 years ago? ‘ 

Mr. Ftemminc. I recommend the 

Mr. Denton. You would have to do—you are under wraps. 

Mr. Fiemmrine. I want to make it perfectly clear that I feel that 
the program that we devised and sent to the Congress is a program 
that will result in the construction of tens of thousands of classrooms 
that would not otherwise be constructed. 

Mr. Denton. On primarily a loan basis? 

Mr. Fiemme. It is. 

Mr. Denton. On real estate and real estate cannot carry that burden, 

Mr. Fitemmine. Wait a minute. Under our proposal the Federal 
Government would underwrite half of the payments that would have 
to be made on interest and principal and the States would be required 
to underwrite the other half so that as far as the local school district 
is concerned, we would be underwriting 100 percent of the payments 
that have to be made on interest and principal. 

Mr. Denton. If the State made half of it, paid half of it, you would 
be underwriting it? 

Mr. Ftemmine. The Federal Government and State together would 
be underwriting 100 percent of the payments on principal and in- 
terest that the local school districts would have to make. 

Mr. Denton. You mean they would be guaranteeing it ? 

Mr. Fiemmine. No, we would actually be making those payments, 
It is not a question of guaranteeing the loan. We Tonle actually 
make the payments. For example, if our bill became effective, it 
would mean that every year for a period of 30 years the Federal Gov- 
ernment would be putting up $85 million a year to cover its share of 
the principal and interest. 

Mr. Denton. Is there anything in the budget that sets up the pay- 
ment for that figure? 

Mr. Fiemmina. In the contingency fund for the President is an 
amount adequate to take care of the first year’s cost. 

Mr. Denton. Is there any item especially set aside for school con- 
struction ? 

Mr. Fiemmrine. No specific item except in developing the con- 
tingency fund item they definitely included the first year cost on the 
school construction bill. 
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Mr. Denton. How much is that estimated to be? 

Mr. Ftemmine. Probably about $17 million for the first year but it 
would build up to an annual cost of $85 million over a period of 30 
years. ; 

“ Mr. Denon. I think that is all. 

Mr. Marsuauu. Mr. Secretary, I would like to commend you for a 
very fine statement before this committee. 

I was interested in a number of items. I think all of the items in 
the bill are items that interest all of us. I do notice that in your 
statement that you a number of times refer to the policies of the Pres- 
ident and his recommendation. Do you concur with all the recom- 
mendations that he has made concerning items and policies as head 
of the Department ? 

Mr. Fiemmine. I do. 


GRANTS FOR WASTE TREATMENT WORKS CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Marsnauz. In connection with the program the chairman 
a while ago asked you about, the Federal funds for waste treatment 
works—he called attention to the fact that Minnesota would have 
$402,996 available if your budget proposal is approved. He said that 
it was about one-seventh of the amount of the applications on hand, 
The table your people had prepared for him showed that the State 
has applications on hand totaling $2,804,611 for the Federal share. 
It seems as though there must be some discrepancy in those figures 
because, according to the figures I have, as of January 1, 1960, that 
figure should be $3,705,000. That would be almost a million dollars 
over the figure that you have. Why would there be such a discrepancy 
as that ? 

Mr. Ketxy. I will be glad to look into it, Mr. Marshall, and get you 
a statement on it. It may be that some of those are to be taken care 
of in 1960. That is the first I heard the figures. Let me check it and 
let you know. 

Mr. Marsnaun. That would make the budget appear even more defi- 
cient as far as Minnesota is concerned. 

(The following was subsequently submitted :) 

The Federal share of applications approved by the State and submitted to 
HEW regional offices was $301,262 as of December 31, 1959. In addition the 
Federal share of applications pending in State offices and not forwarded on that 
date was $2,503,349. Thus there were on December 31, 1959, pending applications 
in State and HEW offices which would have a Federal grant share of $2,804,611. 

The unobligated balances of the State’s allocation on December 31, 1959, was 
$30,866; and the 1961 allocation based on the President’s budget would add 
$372,130 for a total of $402,996. 

There is no information on the amount of $3,705,000 in pending grants. 


GRANTS FOR GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS 


Now, as a matter of policy, who approves these grants in the Office 
of Education under the title IV of the National Defense Education 
Act? Does your office approve those or do you maintain a control over 
those funds ¢ 
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Mr. Fiemine. Responsibility for the admiinstration of that: pro- 
gram, as well as the other titles, is vested in the Commissioner’ of 
Education. He in turn in most instances is being advised by outside 
groups that function in an advisory capacity to him. I don’t know 
just what specific groups he has set up under this title but he, of course, 
‘an advise you of that. 

Mr. Marsa. I presume that this ought to be taken up with the 
Office of Education when they are up, but the act and the preamble 
of the act says it is, therefore, the purpose of this act to provide 
substantial assistance in various forms to individuals and to States 
and their subdivisions in order to insure trained manpower of suffi- 
cient quantity and quality to meet the national defense needs of the 
country. And there are a number of items that have been approved 
under this title. Some of these approved studies have been philosophy 
behavioral psychology, anthropology, psychology of class learning, 
folklore, physiological psychology, urban community studies, ecology 
and economics, theater, organizational and industrial behavior, music, 
animal ecology, psychology of—I was just wondering if you were 
aware that those had been approved and if you felt that they were 
in line with the needs of national defense. . 

Mr. Fremmine. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry. Title IV is the title 
dealing with fellowships, grants for graduate fellowships, and I do 
know that that title, of course, is administered by the Commissioner 
of Education. But acting on the advice of an advisory committee 
that he set up, made up of some of the outstanding educators of the 
country, title IV is not restricted in any way, shape, or manner as far 
as the subject matter is concerned. And the test that under the law 
the Commissioner is to apply is whether or not the granting of the 
fellowship is for participation in an expanded graduate program that 
has as its objective the training of teachers for the field of higher edu- 
cation. That is the objective of that particular title. It is not re- 
stricted narrowly to what might be called the defense objectives. The 
Congress, in wording that particular title, obviously had in mind a 
broader objective; so that I think that you would find in all of the in- 
stances that you identified there—take the one on philosophy, for ex- 
ample—I think that you would find that undoubtedly that fellowship 
had been granted to someone who was going to participate in an ex- 
panded graduate program in philosophy designed to train people to 
teach philosophy in institutions of higher education. 

I might say that I personally am glad that the Congress in passing 
the National Defense Act did not narrow that particular title because 
we are confronted with some very serious potential shortages in teach- 
ing in the field of higher education in all subject matter areas. I think 
that the shortages that confront us in the field of the humanities are 
potentially just as serious as the shortages that may confront us in 
the field of science and mathematics because I think in terms of the 
future of the country that it is important for us to be in a position 
to provide the students who attend our colleges with a well rounded 
education under the leadership of outstanding teachers in all subject 
matter areas. 

Mr. Marsuati. You would feel that these items should not be 
limited, then, Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. Ftemuine. That is correct. 
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Mr, Marsuaui. That these are proper items for the Federal Gov- 

ernment to give encouragement to. 

Mr. Fiemmine. You start with this, as I see it, Congressman Mar- 
shall. The objective is to first of all provide ex anded graduate pro- 
grams; and then in the second place, to provide expanded apacinnte 
programs that will train people to teach in institutions of higher edu- 
cation. There is no restriction as far as subject matter is concerned. 
I think it is important to have expanded programs to train teachers 
in philosophy, in i nglish, in speech, and psychology—to use some of 
the subject matter areas that were represented in your illustration— 
just as I think it is important to have expanded graduate programs to 
train people to teach in science and mathematics. To my way of 
thinking, it is not either/or; it is both/and. I am one who believes we 
should put major emphasis on the humanities, the social sciences, and 
the natural sciences. I just do not think that we should permit our 
educational program to become lopsided. If we do, in the long run I 
think we will pay a penalty for doing that. 


GEORGE-BARDEN FUNDS 


Mr. Marsuaui. You, of course, are entitled to your opinion. I, 
sitting on this side of the table, have a problem of measuring rel- 
ative value of these things. We note that you had made some reduc- 
tion in George- Barden funds although, as you explained, it was not a 
reduction; it was a shift of emphasis. We note many, many items in 
your budget of distressed human need, and I ¢ annot help but try to 
measure folklore as against the value of those other things. Maybe 
there is something there that I do not see. You mentioned to the 
chairman in talking about the need of some change as far as the direc- 
tion of George- Barden vocational tr aining, but I did not quite under- 
stand just what you meant for change of direction of training—how 
that would be helped by lowering the funds. What did you have in 
mind—for example, vocational tr aining in agriculture? What did 
you have in mind in that field asa c change of emphasis ¢ 

Mr. Fiemmine. I do not have any specifics in mind except that it 
is my understanding that in some areas of the country they could. 
possibly, profitably expend less in that area and spend more in the 
area that is covered by the National Defense Education Act title. 
simply because of shift in population and shift of emphasis on re- 
quirements. This is not a general proposition but there are places 
where that might profits bly be done. That is all we have in mind 
there. 

Mr. MarsHati. When you extend or revise your remarks, would it 
be possible for you to make mention of something more specific than 
the general terms we have been talking about ? 

Mr. Fremminc. I will be happy to. 

Mr. Marsnaty. It would be helpful to me in trying to understand. 

Mr. Fremmtne. Be very happy to, Congressman Marshall. 

(The following was subsequently supplied :) 


REDIRECTION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Programs of vocational education have continuously been readjusted as a re- 
sult of technological, economic, sociological, and other developments. The recent 
accelerated changes in older established occupations and the emergence of new 
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occupations have resulted in a noticeable redirection of vocational programs. 
New courses are being added because of new occupations, content of established 
programs is being changed and vocational programs are being established in 
geographical areas not previously served. Vocational educators regularly make 
occupational surveys and use job analysis and various other means of keeping 
courses abreast of the needs of workers. 

An increasing number of courses or programs are being established for train- 
ing in the newer occupations in the fields of jet propulsion, air conditioning and 
refrigeration, radio and television. 

Changes in the content of vocational courses are indicated by greater emphasis 
on the related science and mathematics and the newer procedures and processes, 
For example, content of pipefitting courses has been revised to include informa- 
tion and techniques necessary in building atomic installations and in the hy- 
draulics of automated machines; welding courses have incorporated the newer 
techniques of inert gas are welding; more emphasis is being placed on farm 
management and finance, the use of antibiotics in animal feeding and disease 
control, and the-use of a multiplicity of sprays for control of insects, weeds, and 
disease. 

The development of area vocational schools is another evidence of the redirec- 
tion of vocational programs. Such schools provide training in industrial occu- 
pations for persons in rural areas who previously had limited access to such 
training. 

Provision is also made for training the isolated apprentice. Special vocational 
programs have been set up for the retraining of persons who have been displaced 
from their jobs by technological advances and for retraining of unemployed 
persons in urban areas in which certain industries have been closed, 

Mr. Marsnatu. I wonder, too, on page—— 

Mr. Fremmine. Are you going to move from the National Defense 
Education Act? Are you going over to another area ¢ 

Mr. Marsnauy. Yes. 

Mr. Firemmine. I am wondering if you would permit me to make 
one comment on the National Defense Education Act that I over- 


looked in the testimony up to now ¢ 


RESTRICTION ON PURCHASE OF EQUIPMENT FROM BEHIND THE IRON 
CURTAIN 


On the Senate side, when last year’s appropriation bill was over 
there, they added to the National Defense Education Act language 
that prohibits the States from using any of the funds that are made 
available to them under title III to purchase equipment from behind 
the Iron Curtain. The administration in submitting the budget this 
year 

Mr. Fogarty. The so-called Bridges amendment. 

Mr. Fremmune. That is right. The administration in submitting 
the budget this year has suggested the deletion of that restriction. I 
personally would hope that the Congress would see fit to delete it. 
My reason for feeling that is this: It seems to me that this constitutes 
an act on the part of the Federal Government under which it tells the 
States how they can spend money and how they cannot spend money 
that is made available to them for educational purposes by the Federal 
Government. On principle, it seems to me that that is wrong and 
that it constitutes an entering wedge that in the long run could pro- 
vide us with difficulty. It seems to me that if we are going to make 
money available to the States for the States to use to purchase equip- 
ment for science and language and math teaching, that we should 
make it available to them without restrictions. We should permit 
them to exercise their own judgment as to how they are going to 
purchase that equipment. 
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Mr. Focarry. Do you know whether or not the administration you 
speak for has been able to convince the author of this amendment that 
he should change his thinking? 

Mr. Fitemmine. I do not know that, but this is the stand of the 
administration. It is a firm stand. When this language was pend- 
ing, Mr. Chairman, before the Senate Appropriations Committee, let- 
ters went from the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Commerce, 
and the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, asking that the 
language be not inserted, so that this is a firm position on the part of 
the administration. I am interested in it particularly from the 
point of view of our not creating a precedent of the Federal Govern- 
ment telling the States how they are to spend money that is made 
available to them by the Federal Government for dicate! pur- 
poses because I think all of us appreciate that if that trend should get 
underway, then we do begin to move in the direction of Federal con- 
trol of education. That, I would like to see us avoid. I think we can 
avoid it. I do not think that because you make Federal funds avail- 
able it follows that you are going to have Federal control, but I realize 
if you make Federal funds available, it could result in Federal con- 
trol. And, to me, this is a dangerous precedent and one that I hope 
will not be perpetuated. 

Mr. Focarry. You don’t know what Senator Bridges thinks? 

Mr. Ftemminc. No, I do not. 


INDIAN HEALTH FACILITIES 


Mr. Marsnaxy. In construction of Indian health facilities, I notice 
that the preliminary estimate to the Department from the Public 
Health Service was $11,388,000 and then they revised their estimate 
to the Department and it was still the same, $11,888,000. The De- 
partment’s request to the Bureau of the Budget was $8,188,000. That 
isquite a drop. What were they asking for that you felt they should 
not be granted in the construction items? 

Mr. Ketry. Essentially, I think, Mr. Marshall, that the difference 
was not a question of what the construction needs in the Indian health 
program were but how rapidly they would be fulfilled. The Depart- 
ment’s estimate was related to a construction progrant that took into 
consideration all of the construction requirements of the Department 
and was tailored to a program designed to fulfill those needs, some 
of which had backlogged over several years, over a period of years. 
Specifically, in answer to your question, included in their estimate was 
$1,800,000 for sanitary facilities and that was included in the Depart- 
ment’s request to the Bureau of the Budget. There was included in 
their request the $3,800,000 for personnel quarters. 

We all know that personnel quarters is a serious part of the total 
problem but we held the figure to, I think it was, $2,500,000. For 
additional personnel quarters in 1961 with a view that you would 
endeavor to do this much each year until you caught up with the 
backlog. There was reduction of $635,000 in hospitals and clinics 
and a reduction of $531,000 in alterations and modernization. It was 
designed, however, to provide for an increase over and above the 
funds currently available for construction in the Indian health pro- 
gram ; $4,787,000 is the 1960 figure. 
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Mr. Fitemminc. We did step it up to an $8 million figure. As 
Mr, Kelly has indicated to you, I did have the responsibility of tak- 
ing a look at the total construction program of the Department and 
obviously I had to make downward adjustments all the way along 
the line but I tried to make it possible for all of the programs to 
move forward as contrasted with the 1960 picture. 

Mr. Marsuaty. We no doubt will want to go into this further 
when the Public Health Service is before us but it is interesting to 
note that the budget allowance for this construction program was 
$6,964,000, so that that means that from the preliminary request, it 
was almost reduced in half. Quite a severe slash. 


CONSTRUCTION FUNDS RESERVED BY BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Has your Department or the Bureau of the Budget frozen any con- 
struction funds? 

Mr. Ketxy. Funds have been placed in reserve, Mr. Marshall, in 
the Indian health construction program. They are apportioned to 
us on the basis of each individual project as it reaches the point where 
we are ready to proceed either with the planning or with the con- 
struction and we have to justify the need at that time. 

I think that there are currenly pending two requests for apportion- 
men on which the Bureau of the Budget has requested a meeting 
with us. We are endeavoring to arrange it. I think we will have 
the meeting the week the committee is not holding hearings. 

Mr. Marsnati. Do you know, in connection with Public Law 151 
whether any funds have been frozen on that program / 

Mr. Ketry. In connection with that case, I think the funds are 
actually apportioned to us. I do recall that there is a question which 
has arisen which is in the nature of a legal question on the availability 
of the Public Law 151 funds to support a project which was con- 
structed prior to the availability of funds in the State of Minnesota. 
The issue here, as I understand it, is not essentially a budget issue 
but a legal issue as to whether or not the funds were available for 
that purpose. 

Mr. Marsnauu. There is a question whether the law would have 
permitted or does permit a retroactive payment ? 

Mr. Ketxiy. That is right. There has been some funds set aside 
pending the resolution of that question. 


FOOD ADDITIVES AMENDMENTS 


Mr. Marsuaui. Mr. Secretary, I noticed that you have in your 
statement that the much-needed amendment imposed a staggering re- 
sponsibility upon the Food and Drug Administration. I assume you 
are referring to the Delaney amendment. 

Mr. Fremmine. I was referring generally to the food additives 
amendments that. were enacted in 1958 but included in the food addi- 
tives amendment.is the Delaney clause which is part of those amend- 
ments. 

Mr. Marsnati. Wouldn’t it be well at this point in the hearing to 
give the wording of that so that we have it as a matter of record? 

Mr. Fiemmine. I have it here. but we will be glad to insert it. 
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Mr. Marsuaty. Could we put it in the record ? 

Mr. FLemmincG. We will be very happy to put it in. 

(The material requested is as follows :) 

The so-called Delaney clause of the food additives amendment of 1958 is found 
in section 409(c)(3)(A) of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, as 
amended. It reads as follows: “That no additive shall be deemed to be safe if it 
is found to induce cancer when ingested by man or animal, or if it is found, after 
tests Which are appropriate for the evaluation of the safety of food additives, to 
induce cancer in man or animal * * *.” 


OPINIONS OF FDA AND DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Marsuaui. There seems to be a difference of opinion between 
the Food and Drug Administration and the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Have those differences all been resolved ? 

Mr. Fiem™ine. As far as the handling of these cases is concerned, 
[really don’t think that there was a difference of opinion between the 
Food and Drug Administration and the Department of Agriculture 
that, shall I say, some of the newspaper stories implied. For example, 
in the case of aminotriazole, a label had been registered with the De- 
partment of Agriculture which made it clear that it was OK to use 
this in the cranberry bogs after harvest, a period of 7 to 10 days after 
harvest, but that it was not proper to use it prior to harvest. The diffi- 
culty didn’t arise out of any situation where people had used it post- 
harvest. The difficulties arose where people had used it prior to har- 
vest, contrary to the instructions on the label that had been approved 
or registered with the Department of Agriculture. 

So, in some instances, the impression was created that people had 
been authorized to do things by the Department of Agriculture and 
then the Food and Drug Administration turned around and penalized 
them for doing things that the Department of Agriculture had au- 
thorized them to do. Actually, that was not the case. As far as stil- 
bestrol is concerned, as you know, this was a matter that was worked 
out with the Department of Agriculture and we found it necessary to 
take the action that we did and the Department of Agriculture, in 
turn, agreed to buy up the birds that have been treated with stilbes- 
trol, so that was a corporative activity on the part of the two depart- 
ments. So, that, I think, in these two cases, that there was not any 
conflict as far as jurisdiction is concerned. There may have been 
those associated with the Department of Agriculture who would have 
different views than ours as to the action that we took, but I think 
that they would immediately indicate that the action that we took was 
action that we had responsibility for taking under the laws which had 
been assigned to us for administration. In other words, they might 
allege that they would have administered the law a little differently 
than we administered it but I do not think that they would allege that 
they had anything to do with the administration of the law that we 
were administering. 

In the cases where the department had different responsibilities, 
I think those responsibilities were discharged without any conflict. 

Mr. Marsnati. I am to assume, then, by what you have told me that 
there were not any differences of opinion as between your Department 
and the Department of Agriculture ? 
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Mr. Fiemmine. Well, Mr. Congressman, I indicated just a few 
minutes ago that I had understood that some within the Department 
of Agric ulture might not have administered the laws that we adminis. 
tered in the w ay in which we administered them, but the thing I was 
trying to straighten out was this feeling on the part of some people 
that the cranber ry growers, for ex: umple, were caught in between the 
Department of Xeni iculture and the Department of Health, Eduea- 
tion, and Welfare, “that the Department of Agriculture told them they 
could do something and we turned around and said they could not do 
it. That wasn’t the factual situation at all. What the Department of 
Agriculture did in accepting for registration the labels relative to 
the use of aminotriazole was in complete harmony with our findin 
They were not doing anything that was in conflict with what we had 
done or intended to do. So that, actually, the cranberry growers were 
not caught between the two Departments. And the same thing i is true 
of the poultry industry. It was not caught between the Department 
of Agriculure and the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
J would be the last to allege that ever vone in the De partment of Agri- 
culture would agree with the w ay in which we had administered the 
law in these two particular instances. 

By reading newspapers I would think not, but it was our responsi- 
bility and I do not think there is any doubt about that. 

Mr. Marsuaty. My question was: When we had started this, 
whether these differences had been resolved. 

Mr. Fremnine. I do not think it would be fair for me to assume 
that. 

Mr. Marsnatu. For the purpose of the record here, I wonder if you 
would put in a statement about what those differences are as between 
your department and the Department of Agriculture? Could you do 
that for me? 

Mr. Fremmine. Well, I can certainly put in the record, in fact I 
offered to do that at the beginning, the statement that I have made 
before the House Committee on Interstate Commerce setting forth 
very fully the actions that we took and the reasons for those actions. 
I suppose the only way that I could really respond accurately and 
fairly to your request would be to ask the Secretary of Agriculture 
to comment on my testimony and see where he differed. 

Mr. Marsuauu. Mr. Secretary, I also serve on the appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture and of course it is my intention to 
ask the Secretary of Agriculture the same questions that I am asking 
you in connection with his responsibility and you happen to be in my 
presence first. 

Mr. Fiemmine. Suppose we put it this way—— 

Mr. Marsnatt. I am serious, though, that I do want to know what 
those differences are because it isn’t “only a matter of the cranberry 
things but other phases of the agricultural ec onomy that may be 
caught in a similar squeeze as we go on. I am anxious, whatever 
those differences may have been, I am interested in seeing that. those 
differences are resolved as much as possible. So, I would like to 
know something about what those differences are. 

Mr. Friemmine. Congressman Marshall, I am wondering if this 
would not be the best approach to it: I can say that I have no differ- 
ence whatever with any action taken by the Department of Agricul- 
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ture in connection with any of the issues that have arisen during the 
ast few months. I have made very clear to you that I feel that the 
action they took in the case of aminotriazole was completely consistent 
with the findings of our Department. I also made clear to you that I 
felt that the action that they took in connection with poultry, not 
only was consistent with the action that we took but constituted co- 
operative action on their part. So, as far as the actions taken by the 
Department of Agriculture are concerned, I have no disagreement 
with those actions at all. I imagine the best way to find out where 
there is any disagreement would ‘be to ask the Sec retary of Agricul- 
ture whether he disagrees with the actions that we took, actions that 
we felt that we should take under the legal responsibilities that have 
been placed on our Department. I do not think that I should attempt 
to indie: ate how he may or may not feel regarding those actions. 

Would that be satisfactory to leave it in that particular manner? 

Mr. Marsuaty., Again I would appreciate it if you could, when you 
look over your remarks, make the record clear on this. It may be a 
matter of procedure, it might be a matter of law, it might be a number 
of things that, lead to these conflicts but if you could set out those dif- 
ferences it will be appreciated. I am doing this in an attempt to be 
helpful in settling the situation. I would regret to see in the agricul- 
tural field pr oblems come up because of the lack of clearness, in lines 
of authority, or whatever it might be, so I think it would be helpful 
in that line if you could put a statement in the record spelling out what 
your authority and the authority of the Department of Agriculture 
is in connection with the food and drug laws and related activities. 
I realize that is quite a task but if it could be spelled out so it was clear, 
I think it would be helpful to a general understanding of the people 
of this country as well as the agricultural people. 

Mr. FLemminea. Mr. Chairman and Congressman Marshall, I have 
prepared in cooperation with the Department of Agriculture a state- 
ment which does ide sntify the respective responsibilities of the two 
Departments in major areas that have been under discussion during 
the past few months and I would be very happy to insert that particu- 
lar statement in the record and it is a statement that was worked out 
in cooperation with the Department of Agriculture and has the ap- 
proval of the Department of Agriculture. So I would be very happy 
to insert that in the record. 

Mr. MarsHauy. I think you understand what would be ‘helpful to 
me and I would be per fectly willing to leave it to your jadgment as 
to what. you could put in that w ould be helpful to the cause. 

Mr. Ftemminec. Thank you very much. 

(The statement requested is as follows :) 


PRESENT RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE DEPARTMENTS OF AGRICULTURE AND OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


A. The Department of Agriculture administers laws that regulate the purity 
of food: 

1. The Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act requires the regis- 
tration of economic poisons (pesticide chemical formulations such as insecti- 
cides) shipped interstate. Before registering an economic poison, the Depart- 
ment determines, among other things, that its label bears directions for use 
which, if followed, are adequate to protect the public. The Department investi- 
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requirements of the act. In case of violations it may seize the merchandise 
and prosecute the responsible party. 

2. The Federal Meat Inspection and Poultry and Poultry Products Acts give 
the Department authority to determine, by regulation, what chemicals are safe 
and may be used in establishments producing red meat, poultry, and products 
containing them for interstate commerce. Under the continuous inspection of 
meat, poultry, and their products produced for interstate commerce, the Depart- 
ment has authority to condemn and prevent the movement of any such materials 
found to be unwholesome. In addition, the Department may cause prosecution 
of any person shipping meat, poultry, and their products in interstate commerce 
which have not been inspected for wholesomeness in compliance with the re 
quirements of the act. 

B. The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare administers the Fe¢q- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, which regulates the purity of food in inter- 
state commerce. The Department: 

1. Approves: labeling of new drugs and drugs containing antibiotics for veter- 
inary use; in this way it determines that when shipped these drugs bear direc- 
tions for use that guard against contamination of food from treated animals 
with hazardous drug residues (secs. 505 and 507 of the act). 

2. By regulation establishes tolerances for the residues of toxic pesticides (in- 
secticides, fungicides, herbicides, etc.) that may safely remain on crops when 
they are marketed in interstate commerce (sec. 408 of the act, also known as the 
pesticide chemicals amendment). 

3. By regulation establishes safe conditions for use of food additives in food 
processing or handling, including chemicals for use in or on meat or poultry 
(sec. 409 of the act, also known as the food additives amendment). 

4. Investigates interstate shipments of veterinary drugs, (including but not 
limited to antibiotics and new drugs), food additives, and food to determine that 
the drugs and food additives are properly labeled to guard against contamina- 
tion of food and the food is free of unsafe drug or chemical residues. In case 
of violation the offending merchandise may be seized (sec. 304 of the act), and 
the person responsible for the violation may be enjoined from further violations 
(sec. 302 of the act) or prosecuted criminally (sec. 303 of the act). 


CRANBERRY INCIDENT 


Mr. Marsnwatt. In this connection, I received a letter and because 
of the lateness of time, I would like to put in the record the quetions 
that this person has propounded to me and would appreciate it if you 
would, in reviewing your testimony, answer the questions. 

Mr. Fiemmrinc. I will be very happy to do that, Congressman 


Marshall. 


(The questions and answers are as follows :) 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS FURNISHED TO SECRETARY FLEMMING BY 
CONGRESSMAN MARSHALL 


(1) Question. Secretary Flemming’s pronouncement of November 9 came with- 
out notice to the industry or even a hearing, just as the major part of the ¢rop 
was about to go onto the market. 

Answer. Cranberry growers were continuously on notice beginning in 1957 
that eranberries contaminated with aminotriazole could not legally be shipped. 
It was not until November 1959, as the 1959 crop was beginning to go to market, 
that it became evident that contaminated berries were escaping the National 
Cranberry Association's voluntary embargo. Background of this situation 
follows: 

Cranberry growers used aminotriazole in 1957 before it was registered with 
the Department of Agriculture for use on cranberry bogs. Part of the 1957 
crop became contaminated as a result. The National Cranberry Association was 
advised at that time that beeanse the toxicity of aminotriazole had not heen 
determined and no safe tolerance could he established, it would be illegal to 
ship the contaminated cranberries. The association accordingly withheld 3 
million pounds of contaminated 1957 cranberries from the market. 
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There were frequent discussions of the aminotriazole problem between repre- 
sentatives of the Food and Drug Administration and the National Cranberry 
Association between 1957 and late 1959. 

When it became established in May of 1959 that aminotriazole produced 
cancer in the test animals, the association was so advised. 

Notwithstanding the 1957 history, cranberry growers continued to use amino- 
triazole contrary to authorized instructions and in ways which resulted in 
contamination of the berries. Investigation by the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion during the summer and fall of 1959 showed widespread misuse of the weed 
killer in the Northwest. 

The Cranberry Association was aware of this and again undertook its own 
self-policing action to assure that contaminated 1959 berries would not reach 
the market. It required growers to submit affidavits that aminotriazole had 
not been used, or had been used onlyAn accordance with authorized directions 
(up to 10 days after harvest). Cranberries not ‘covered by such an affidavit 
were voluntarily withheld from the market. 

Had this self-policing effort been fully effective so that no contaminated 
cranberries reached the market, no announcement or action by the Department 
would have been called for. 

Evidence that this voluntary effort was not fully effective was not avail- 
able—and could not have been available on the 1959 crop—until the 1959 ship- 
ments began to move to market. Actually, this evidence became conclusive 
on November 6, 1959, when seizure of the first lot of Northwest cranberries 
was decided upon. Seizure action becomes a matter of public record. With 
the factual situation as it existed on November 9, it was inevitable that the 
public would be concerned about the safety of cranberries as soon as our seizure 
program became known. The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
could not ignore the facts that— 

(a) Aminotriazole had been fiagrantly misused by some growers with 
resulting contamination of cranberries. 

(b) Some of the contaminated berries were going to market despite the 
Cranberry Association’s self-policing activities. 

(c) Aminotriazole had been found to produce cancer in test animals 
when included in their diet. 

(d) No one knows how much or how little of such a substance may be 
required to produce cancer in man when included in his diet. 

It was, therefore, decided that the public should not be asked to take that 
risk, but that instead the cranberries on the market should be tested and any 
contaminated cranberries removed from sale. 

The timing of the announcement was governed by the factual situation com- 
pletely beyond eur control, It is obvious that the publie could not be protected 
from contaminated cranberries if action were deferred until the cranberries had 
already been consumed. 

The attached statement contains a detailed chronology of the cranberry mat- 
ter. (See app. A which follows.) 

(2) Question. This Government action actually destroyed the cranberry mar- 
ket, probably for some years to come. 

Answer. If this should prove to be true, it would be most unfortunate, al- 
though it must, of course, be balanced against public health considerations on 
the other side. But in any event we do not think it should be true. 

It was inevitable that there be some public concern over the safety of cran- 
berries once it became known that cranberries were being seized because of 
contamination with a eancer-producing chemical. But we believe this concern 
can and will be dispelled once the consumer is assured that the cranberries being 
offered for sale are not contaminated. It certainly stands to reason that this 
would be so. 

To this end, a labeling plan was worked out with the cranberry industry to 
enable consumers to identify and buv with confidence cranberries which had 
been tested and found free of aminotriazole. Under this plan, cranberries tested 
by the Food and Drug Administration and found free of aminotriazole were 
authorized to bear the label “Examined and passed by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare.” Lots ex- 
amined by accepted procedures in private laboratories were authorized to be 
labeled “Certified safe under U.S. Government plan for cranberries. Signed 
(name of company).” 

Certainly, there is no basis for consumer prejudice against cranberries bearing 
oe of the approved label statements. The Food and Drug Administration has 
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tested and cleared over 33 million pounds, the limit of its facilities. Most of 
these were cleared during the Thanksgiving and Christmas holiday seasons, 

Consumer confidence perhaps would have been encouraged by a similar cop- 
cern on the part of private interests to see that no untested cranberries were 
offered for sale. 

(3) Question. Such governmental conduct is completely without precedent in 
America. 

Answer. On the contrary, there is much precedent for protection of the public 
health by the Government, including use of public warnings where necessary, 
Indeed, the Government has no right to withhold from its citizens information 
about situations or products which may endanger the public health. Certainly, it 
is the public policy as set down in the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
that consumers are to be protected from harmful (and, since 1958, even inade. 
quately tested) contaminants of foods. Section 705 of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act reads as follows: 


“PUBLICITY 


“Sec. 705. (a) The Secretary shall cause to be published from time to time 
reports summarizing all judgments, decrees, and court orders which have been 
rendered under this Act, including the nature of the charge and the disposition 
thereof. 

“(b) The Secretary may also cause to be disseminated information regarding 
food, drugs, devices, or cosmetics in situations involving, in the opinion of the 
Secretary, imminent danger to health, or gross deception of the consumer. Noth- 
ing in this section shall be construed to prohibit the Secrétary from -collecting, 
reporting, and illustrating the results of the investigations of the Department.” 

The Food and Drug Administration has on many occasions gone to the news 
media with public warnings about products on the market which have been found 
to constitute a danger to health. Copies of some announcements which have 
been made are attached. (See app. B which follows.) Usually only a single 
firm or product, or at the most only a few firms, is involved. The economic im- 
pact of such a warning on the firms or products involved is necessarily severe, 
The cranberry episode differs only in that here almost an entire industry was 
affected because of (a) the relatively widespread misuse of aminotriazole in all 
major cranberry growing areas but one (New Jersey), and (b) the fact that 
contaminated berries could be segregated from uncontaminated berries only by 
collecting a great number of samples and subjecting them to laboratory analyses, 

(4) Question. This conduct resulted in economic disaster to thousands of in- 
nocent people, growers, processors; workers in processing plants have been laid 
off and are now unemployed. 

Answer. Unfortunate though it is, this is basically the consequence of the 
irresponsible use of a potent and dangerous chemical by some cranberry growers, 
so that the product on which these people depend for a livelihood became at least 
temporarily unmarketable. 

Either our society must be denied the great benefits from the use of all such 
chemicals, or else the public health safeguards which surround the use of such 
chemicals must be observed. Where these safeguards are flagrantly disregarded, 
it is often true that the consequences fall upon some of the innocent as well as 
the guilty. Certainly, the innocent consumer should not be made the victim of 
such circumstances in order to protect the innocent producer. The producer who 
in this instance used aminotriazole in ways contrary to the instructions was the 
one who hurt the producer who either did not use the chemical at all or who used 
it properly. 

(5). Question. There was no sudden threat to public health. The compound, 
aminotriazole, was found in minute quantities in a few cranberries. It is found 
naturally without spraying in many of our common foods. Some of these foods 
are radishes, rutabagas, broccoli, turnips, mustard, cabbage, ete. We under- 
stand that a person would have to eat 2,200 pounds of heavily sprayed cran- 
berries to consume as much aminotriazole as is found naturally in one turnip. 

Answer. Aminotriazole is a manmade substance and is not found naturally 
in the vegetables named. While these vegetables do contain substances having 
an antithyroid action similar to that of aminotriazole, there is no evidence that 
the naturally occurring substances cause cancer. On the other hand, amino- 
triazole produced cancer of the thyroid of the test rats in the lowest level fed— 
10 parts per million. A “no-effect’’ level was not established for the test ani- 
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mals. And even if it had been, no one knows how much of a substance which 
will induce cancer when included in the diet of test animals will be required 
to induce cancer in man when included in his diet. ; ‘ 

A full discussion of the problem of carcinogenic (cancer-causing) agents in 
the environment, and of our policy in dealing with them under the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, is contained in the enclosed copy of my state- 
ment of January 26 to the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. 
(See app. © which follows.) : 

(6) Question. A good authority is quoted as saying that what was called 
cancer in the now famous test rats was, in fact, not cancer tissue. 

Answer. The pathologist in the scientific laboratory engaged by the manufac- 
turer of aminotriazole to conduct the toxicity studies agreed with pathologists 
in the Food and Drug Administration, who also examined the tissue slides, 
that malignant—i.e., cancerous tumors were produced in the test rats. If there 
is any disagreement among qualified pathologists on this point, we are not 
aware of it. 

APPENDIX A 


Report PRESENTED BY SECRETARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
ArrtHurR S. FLEMMING TO THE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ON ACTIONS TAKEN WITH 
RESPECT TO AMINOTRIAZOLE AND STILBESTROL 


AMINOTRIAZOLE IN CRANBERRIES 


In January 1956 the Food and Drug Administration learned of the possible 
use of aminotriazole on cranberry bogs in New England. The ability of the cran- 
berry plant to absorb aminotriazole from the soil and deposit it in the fruit 
was known to the Food and Drug Administration at this time. 

In March 1957 the Department of Agriculture requested the Food and Drug 
Administration to comment. on data submitted by the American Cyanamid Co. 
in support of its application for registration of aminotriazole for use in the 
culture of corn, soybeans, applies, and cranberries, on a no-residue-in-crops 
basis. 

In April 1957 the Food and Drug Administration replied, advising that the 
chronic toxicity data were too meager to warrant conclusions and counseling 
against registration. 

In July 1957 there was recognition by the National Cranberry Association 
that aminotriazole had been used during the 1957 cranberry growing season. 
In a letter to its members, the association stated that its executive committee 
recognized that aminotriazole was not an approved product. 

At this time the Food and Drug Administration investigated a report that 
aminotriazole was being used on cranberry bogs in New England. A limited in- 
vestigation indicated that use was confined to cranberry bogs not yet bearing or to 
old weedy bogs that would not be harvested. 

In October 1957 the Food and Drug Administration received a report that 
aminotriazole was being used on cranberry bogs in Washington and Oregon. 
At that time the Department of Agriculture advised, in reply to our inquiry, 
that aminotriazole had not been registered. 

An investigation by the Food and Drug Administration in the Northwest in 
November of 1957 disclosed extensive use of aminotriazole in both the Washing- 
ton and Oregon cranberry areas during the 1957 growing season. It was deter- 
mined that aminotriazole had been used on 650 acres, or 40 percent of the total 
Northwest crop under control of the National Cranberry Association. It was 
our information at the time that all growers in the area were members of the 
association. We learned that all lots of cranberries suspected of contamination 
with aminotriazole were being accepted by the association but were being tagg 
and held. At this time, 2,460,000 pounds had been so segregated. 

In January 1958 aminotriazole was registered on a no-residue basis by the 
Department of Agriculture for use on cranberry bogs. The registered label 
directed use of 8 pounds per acre to be applied 7 to 10 days after harvest. 

In March of 1958 the Food and Drug Administration received several in- 
quiries on behalf of the Wisconsin Cranberry Association about the status of 
use of aminotriazole on cranberries, in view of registration by the Department 
of Agriculture. In reply, the Food and Drug Administration explained the pro- 
visions of the pesticide amendment, to the effect that no request for a tolerance 
for aminotriazole had been received, and that in the absence of a tolerance 
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cranberries containing any residue of aminotriazole would be illegal for ship- 
ment. 

In April 1958 the Food and Drug Administration received from American 
Chemical Paint Co., Ambler, Pa., a petition for a tolerance of aminotriazole on 
cranberries, apples, and pears. A tolerance of 0.7 part per million was requested 
for cranberries (directions calling for use not later than 10 days after harvest), 

The Food and Drug Administration advised the petitioner that the petition 
was incomplete and could not be filed because of lack of complete toxicity data 
In May the petitioner acknowledged this insufficiency of data and requested 
suspension of its petition pending completion of toxicity studies. 

In January 1959 the National Cranberry Association inquired about the status 
of aminotriazole for use on cranberries, with reference to: 

(a) Three hundred fifty thousand dollars worth (about 3 million pounds) 
of 1957 cranberries with aminotriazole residues ; and 

(b) possible use of aminotriazole on the 1959 crop. 

The association was advised of the suspended status of the request for a 
tolerance for aminotriazole and the fact that no tolerance could be established 
without additional toxicity data. 

In February 1959 Amchem Products, Inc. (formerly American Chemical Paint 
Co.) and American Cyanamid Co. jointly petitioned for a tolerance of 1 part 
per million of aminotriazole on apples, pears, and cranberries. 

For cranberries, the petition stated the recommendation of “8 to 16 pounds per 
acre from time cranberry vines begin their new season growth unti! just before 
the flower buds begin to show pink.” 

Notice of the filing of this petition was published in the Federal Register of 
March 21, 1959. 

The Department of Agriculture advised that aminotriazole would be useful 
in agriculture and that the proposed uses would reasonably result in residues 
within the tolerance requested. 

In April 1959 the National Cranberry Association inquired, with reference to 
the requested tolerance for aminotriazole— 

(a) Whether the 3 million pounds of 1957 cranberries bearing amino- 
triazole residues could now be marketed ; and 

(b) whether aminotriazole could be used on cranberry bogs in 1959 up 
until the flowers set. 

The Food and Drug Administration answered “No” to both questions, explain- 
ing that no tolerance for aminotriazole had yet been established and that the 
toxicitv data had not been fully evaluated. 

In May 1959 the Food and Drug Admiristration’s Division of Pharmacology 
concludes as follows: 

“The requested tolerance of 1 part per million of aminotriazole on apples, 
pears, and cranberries should not be established, as the pathological study shows 
undoubtedly that this compound is a carcinogen.” 

The Food and Drug Administration has prepared for me a summary of the 
evidence on which this conclusion was based, which ~eads as follows: 

“The Food and Drug Administration found in its own laboratories on feeding 
high dosages of the weed killer to rats for 19 weeks that there was stimulation 
of abnormal growth of the thyroid gland. It was, therefore, suggested to re 
search workers of the American Cyanamid Co. that particular attention be given 
to the effect of the chemical on the thyroid. Food and Drug Administration 
scientists consulted with the American Cyvanamid researchers as the studies 
progressed. When the studies were completed, results were submitted to the 
Food and Drug Administration along with the petition for a tolerance. Food 
and Drug Administration scientists reviewed all of the data carefully and 
examined some of the tissue slides made from the thyroid of the treated rats and 
of the untreated control rats in order to confirm the tyne of injury reported. 

“The research done bv the American Cvanamid Co. included— 

“(1) Aente toxicitv studies in rats and cats. The lethal dose by mouth 
for half of the exnerimental animals (rats) was found to be 25 grams per 
kilo of bodv weight. 

“(2) Snhaente toxicitv studies on rats. These showed an increase in size 
of the thvroid sfter feeding at 50, 250, and 1,250 parts per million in the 
drinking water for 196 davs. 

“(2) Chronic feeding studies on rats and dogs. Tests were terminated 
on dogs at the end of 1 year. No effects on the thyroid in dogs were renorted. 
Rats were fed for 2 years at 100, 50, and 10 parts per million. Thyroid 
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tumors began appearing at the 68th week of feeding at 100 parts per million. 
At 2 years, according to the summary and conclusions in the company’s 
petition for tolerance, thyroid tumors were present in more than half of the. 
rats examined which had been fed 100 parts per million of aminotriazole in 
the diet. These tumors were diagnosed as various types of adenoma and 
earcinoma. At lower levels of feeding, 50 and 10 parts per million, thyroid 
tumors also appeared in decreasing number. A ‘no effect’ level was not 
established. 

“In the light of these findings, reported by the petitioner, aminotriazole is a 
carcinogen. In addition, it is a highly potent antithyroid drug.” 

The Food and Drug Administration advised the petitioners of its conclusion 
that aminotriazole is a carcinogen and that a zero tolerance would be established 
ynless, as provided by regulation, the petition was withdrawn by June 15. Pe- 
titioners were further advised that if they disagreed with this decision, they 
could ask that the matter be referred to an advisory committee, to be selected 
py the National Research Council as provided by the pesticide amendment. 

‘On June 8, Amchem Products, Ine., and the American Cyanamid Co. with- 
drew their petition. Notice of withdrawal was published in the Federal Reg- 
ister of July 1, 1959. 

At this time the Food and Drug Administration began work to perfect the 
analytical method for detecting aminotriazole to a point where it would be satis- 
factory for law-enforcement purposes. 

Representatives of the National Cranberry Association visited the Food and 
Drug Administration in June and were advised orally (later confirmed in writing) 
of the conclusion of the Food and Drug Administration that aminotriazole is a 
earcinogen and of the fact that a tolerance had, therefore, been denied. Later 
on, they discussed with the Food and Drug Administration various problems 
relating to the disposition of the 3 million pounds of the 1957 crop which were 
still being held. Proposals for sampling and analysis to determine whether 
any portion of the segregated berries was free of aminotriazole were discussed. 

In July 1959, the Food and Drug Administration began an investigation to de- 
termine whether aminotriazole had been used on 1958 or 1959 crops in such a 
way as to contaminate cranberries. 

By September the investigation had developed evidence that much amino- 
triazole had been used in the Oregon cranberry area, probably postharvest in 
1958 and during the growing season of 1959. The National Cranberry As- 
sociation furnished to the Food and Drug Administration a copy of a grower’s 
afidavit form they intended using for the 1959 crop, in which each grower 
would be asked to state whether he had used aminotriazole and, if so, the 
manner of use (postharvest or during growing season). 

In October 1959, the Food and Drug Administration stepped up its field investi- 
gation in Washington and Oregon, with growing evidence of widespread use of 
aminotriazole in both areas postharvest in 1958 and during the 1959 growing 
season. By this time the Food and Drug Administration’s Seattle district office 
had perfected the laboratory method for detecting and measuring aminotriazole 
to a point where it would be adequate for law-enforcement purposes. Ship- 
ments of 1959 Northwest cranberries were sampled for examination for amino- 
triazole. 

Also, during October, officials of the National Cranberry Association again 
visited the Food and Drug Administration to discuss the status of cranberries 
contaminated with aminotriazole. They were advised that shipment of such 
cranberries interstate would be illegal. They in turn advised that all suspect 
lots were being set aside for examination by the association and that contami- 
nated lots would be destroyed. 

In late October and early November a number of stories ran in the Pacific 
Northwest papers and in at least one trade journal reporting on the misuse 
of aminotriazole, the fact that contamination with aminotriazole had been 
found in 1957 cranberries, that aminotriazole had been found to cause cancer 
in test animals, and that the Food and Drug Administration was investigating 
the current crop. At this time the burying of the 8 million pounds of cran- 
berries from the 1957 crop was getting underway at Albany and Coquille, Oreg., 
and Centralia and Markham, Wash. 

During the week of November 2, additional press inquiries were received about 
the situation, and it appeared likely that questions on the subject would be 
received at my regular news conference which would normally be held during 
the week beginning November 9. 
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On November 6, 1959, my staff and the Food and Drug Administration were 
considering whether I should issue a statement explaining that the destruction 
of the 3 million pounds of cranberries was a commendable voluntary Self-policing 
action by the cranberry industry and pointing out the relationship between this 
activity and the anticancer amendment concerning which I had received ip. 
quiries. 

In checking the current situation with the Seattle district of the Food and 
Drug Administration, however, it was learned that 2 shipments of the first 
7 examined from the 1959 Northwest production had shown contamination 
with aminotriazole and that preliminary tests on samples from 12 additiona) 
lots which had not yet been shipped showed probable additional contamination, 

On Saturday, November 7, these new developments were discussed with 
Commissioner Larrick. It was decided that we should call Food and Drug 
Administration officials and the executive vice president and general manager 
of the National Cranberry Association, Mr. Ambrose E. Stevens, to get addi- 
tional information about— 

(1) The extent of misuse of aminotriazole in 1959 in cranberry growing 
areas other than Washington and Oregon. 

(2) The full extent of either use or misuse of aminotriazole during 1958, 

(3) The extent of any voluntary testing of the 1958 crop by the National 
Cranberry Association. 

(4) The effectiveness of the current self-policing program of the National 
Cranberry Association to make sure that no contaminated cranberries under 
its control would reach the market. 

Attempts were made to reach Mr. Stevens throughout the day, and he was 
finally reached about 10 p.m. on November 7. Mr. Stevens was told of the facts 
we had at that time and, in response to our questions, gave the following 
information : 

(1) That the association was aware that there had been some misuse of amino- 
triazole during 1959, particularly in the Northwest but not confined exclusively 
to the Northwest. 

(2) That the association was requiring each grower to submit an affidavit that 
he had not used aminotriazole or, if he had, that the use was only in accordance 
with authorized instructions. Berries from any grower unwilling to sign such 
an affidavit or from any grower suspected of falsifying an affidavit were being 
voluntarily withheld from the market by the association, pending examination 
for aminotriazole. 

(3) That the association had made no checks of the 1958 crop for contamina- 
tion and had not required any growers’ affidavits in 1958. It was assumed that 
the 1957 loss of 3 million pounds of cranberries, coupled with the association's 
warnings against misuse of aminotriazole, had corrected the situation which led 
to the 1957 contamination. 

Upon receiving this information, the Food and Drug Administration’s Seattle 
district was again called (12 midnight, November 7, District of Columbia time) 
to get further information and to ascertain the effectiveness of the associa- 
tion’s voluntary program in that area. 

The Food and Drug Administration’s Seattle district confirmed that the asso- 
ciation did indeed have such a program, but said that the program was not 
fully effective as shown by the fact that contamination had been found in 1959 
berries shipped by the association. 

On Sunday, November 8, Commissioner Larrick advised me of the new facts. 
It was decided that all of the facts should be made publie and that an all-out 
attempt should be made to check 1958 and 1959 cranberries from Oregon and 
Washington and to segregate any found to contain aminotriazole. 

Mr. Stevens was again called on November 8 (about 7:30 p.m.) and advised of 
our decision. He was asked whether we would be authorized to say that the 
association would cooperate fully in a program to assure that the public would 
not be exposed to contaminated cranberries. 

Mr. Stevens said that he would urge against our making any statement to the 
press on the subject: that he was certain that the association would be most 
cooperative: but that he could not speak for the association in authorizing the 
Secretarv to make anv statement as to what the association would do. 

On Monday, November 9, Mr. George C. P. Olssen, president of the National 
Cranberry Association, called me to discuss the situation. While Mr. Olssen 
urged against any immediate statement to the press, he agreed that if a state- 
ment had to be made, I was authorized to state that the association would try 
to develop a plan to segregate contaminated berries from those not contaminated. 
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The decision was made that the factual situation should not be withheld from 
the public. 

Copies. of my November. 9 statement and all of the subsequent releases on the 
gubject, including the transcript of the public meeting held on November 18 to 
discuss the plan submitted by the association for segregating contaminated 
perries, are available for the record if so desired. 

Subsequent developments have confirmed the conclusion we reached on No- 
yember 9 that aminotriazole was likely to be found in the 1958 and 1959 cran- 
perries on the market, including cranberries from areas other than the Pacific 
Northwest. Up to now the Food and Drug Administration has instituted seizure 
action against 30 lots totaling 325,800 pounds of cranberries and cranberry prod- 
ucts found contaminated with aminotriazole. 

The Food and Drug Administration has tested and cleared a total of 33.6 
million pounds of cranberries found. free of aminotriazole. Under the plan 
worked out with the cranberry industry, containers from lots. so tested: are 
authorized to be labeled “Examined and Passed by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration of the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare.” 

Likewise, under this plan, packers and distributors ef cranberries tested and 
cleared by independent laboratories using approved methods are authorized 
to place the following statement on containers: 

“Certified safe under plan approved by U.S. Government for cranberries. 


PIIOIE, . (-ceciech te A ttonelatne a iadtinee: 
(Name of company) 


The objectives of this testing and labeling plan, of course, were to eliminate 
any public risk from consumption of contaminated cranberries and to enable 
the consumer to identify and purchase with confidence the cranberries which 
had been tested and found free of aminotriazole. 


STILBESTROL IN POULTRY 


Diethylstilbestrol (stilbestrol) is a synthetic hormonelike substance with 
estrogenic or female hormone activity. Hormones are chemical substances 
produced inside the animal’s body and secreted into the bloodstream. They help. 
regulate such body processes as growth, rate of gain, and milk secretion. They 
are responsible for sex characteristics and other body attributes. 

In 1941, acting under the new drug section of the 1988 Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act, the Food and Drug Administration permitted 11 firms to 
begin marketing stilbestrol for clinical use. The drug is now widely used in 
medicine, subject, of course, to strict supervision by a physician. 

In May 1945, the Food and Drug Administration received the first new-drug 
application’ for the use of stilbestrol pellets in poultry. Directions for use 
called for implanting the pellet under the skin at the base of the skull of 
poultry, so that any unabsorbed pellet residue would be removed with the head 
at the time of slaughter. 

This application was permitted to become effective on January 30, 1947, 
after almost 2 years of study. It was known then that stilbestrol had been 
shown to produce cancer in test animals by oral administration. However, at 
that time it was believed that no significant residues of the drug would remain in 
the edible tissues of the treated birds. 

Several additional applications covering similar products and uses were sub- 
sequently made effective, and as of last November it was estimated that about 
1 percent of the poultry going to the market had been treated with stilbestrol. 

In 1950-51, a select committee of the House of Representatives under the 
chairmanship of the Hon. James J. Delaney conducted an investigation of chem- 
icals used in foods. During this investigation, a representative of one of the 
manufacturers of stilbestrol for implantation testified that evidence had been 
develoned showing that minute amounts of stilbestrol remain in the liver of 
treated birds. The residue was thought to be of the order of 20 to 40 parts 





1A new-drug application must contain, among other things, reports of animal tests. 
Clinical studies, or other research to show that the drug will be safe under the proposed 
directions and conditions of use. In the case of veterinary drugs, the Food and Drug 
Administration has interpreted this section to require that evidence be produced to show 
that no residue of the drug remains in human food products derived from the treated 
animals. If the evidence is convincing, the application is allowed to become effective and 
the drug may be marketed. If the évidence of safety is not convincing, the application is 
denied, and marketing of the drug in interstate commerce is a violation of the law 
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per billion. Although the interpretation of the data was questionable, the amount 
of residue was considered for all practical purposes the same as zero. Thege 
data were submitted to the Department as assurance that no residue would 
remain in the edible parts of the bird. 

There was conflicting testimony before the Delaney committee regarding the 
safety to the consumer of stilbestrol-treated poultry. 

In 1954, an application was permitted to become effective for the marketin 
of stilbestrol for addition to the feed of beef cattle. Evidence submitted with the 
application showed no detectable residues in the meat of the animals when the 
treated feed was withdrawn 48 hours prior to slaughter as called for in the 
directions. 

Since then many similar applications have been made effective. All are based 
on absence of detectable residues in meat from the treated animals. 

It is estimated that 80 to 85 percent of beef cattle are now fed on feed con- 
taining stilbestrol. Commercial feeding and slaughtering practices are such 
that there is every reason to believe that directions for withdrawal of the medi- 
ated feeds at least 48 hours before slaughter are followed and that meat is, 
therefore, free of detectable residues of stilbestrol. 

In December 1955, the Food and Drug Administration permitted the marketing 
of stilbestrol pellets for implanation in the ears of beef cattle and later on for 
implantation in the ears of sheep. Evidence submitted showed that this use 
resulted in no detectable residues in meat of the treated animals. Directions 
for use, as specified in the applications, state that the ear is not to be used for 
food for men or animal. 

By 1957 a reliable method of assay for diethylstilbestrol in animal tissues had 
been developed, and the Food and Drug Administration applied this method to 
learn whether the supposed zero levels were actually being achieved in cooked 
beef and poultry. This experience showed that there was no residue in beef, 
but it confirmed the presence of 20 to 30 parts per billion of residues in the liver 
and 35 to 100 parts per billion in the skin fat of treated chickens. 

When this evidence had been accumulated in 1957, the Commissioner of Food 
and Drugs posed the problem to his scientific advisers whether it could be shown 
scientifically that these minute residue levels were unsafe. He concluded on 
the basis of evidence available at that time that the new-drug applications could 
not be revoked. In an action to revoke a new-drug application which has been 
made effective, the burden of proof shifts to the Government to prove the drug 
unsafe. 

In September 1958, Congress enacted the food additives amendment to the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. That amendment in effect prohibited 
the Food and Drug Administration from approving any new applications for 
the addition of stilbestrol to animal feed (a “food” under the law) or for any 
veterinary drug uses which leave residues in the edible parts of treated enimals. 

In May 1959, the Food and Drug Administration published a statement of 
policy implementing this prohibition in the food additives amendment and stat- 
ing that prior authorization for the use of veterinary drugs would be reviewed 
to determine whether revocation or other action was required in the proper 
administration of the act. 

Following the May 30 policy statement, the Food and Drug Administration 
undertook an intensive reexamination of the use of stilbestrol in the raising of 
beef cattle, sheep, and poultry. 

That review was completed in early December, and from it the following 
facts relative to the use of stilbestrol in poultry stood out: 

1. That the distribution of stilbestrol by authorized producers for use in the 
poultry industry had been in compliance with the rules and regulations of the 
Food and Drug Administration. The approval of stilbestrol-treated poultry 
by the food and poultry inspection services of the Department of Agriculture had 
been in complete harmony with the decisions of the Food and Drug 
Administration. 

2. That the use of stilbestrol in the raising of poultry had been confined al- 
most exclusively to chickens, and only about 1 percent of the chickens then on 
the market had been treated with stilbestrol. 

3. That there was incontrovertible evidence, developed since the original au- 
thorizations for the use of stilbestrol in poultry were granted, that very small 
residues are present in poultry treated with this substance: that there was, 
however, no evidence of any such residues in the edible portions of beef, lamb, 
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or mutton treated in accordance with approved directions with stilbestrol pel- 
jets or raised on feed containing stilbestrol. 

4, That residues in treated poultry were confined to the skins, livers, and kid- 
neys of the slaughtered birds, no residues having been found in the white meat 
or the dark meat of treated birds. 

At this point I would like to quote a portion of a statement by Dr. Roy Hertz, 
Chief of the Endocrinology Branch of the National Cancer Institute, who took 

art in the various discussions relative to stilbestrol : 

“Stilbestrol is a synthetic compound which has many of the biological and 
medical properties of the female sex hormone. 

“Tt is known to produce a variety of tumors in several species of experimental 
animals. However, it can do this only after very prolonged administration 
which in most instances represents approximately one-third of the lifespan of 
the test animal. In very rare instances, cancers have risen in patients after 
very prolonged use of stilbestrol, and some physicians have been led to con- 
clude that stilbestrol was a causative factor in these cases. It would therefore 
seem desirable to eliminate the hazard, no matter how small, of the prolonged 
consumption of this material in one’s diet from year to year.” 

On the basis of these facts relative to residues of stilbestrol in poultry, I 
decided to take the following steps: 

1. To request that the authorized manufacturers of stilbestrol for use im 
poultry immediately suspend the sale of this product. 

2. To request representatives of the poultry industry and the retail food 
industry to arrange for the immediate discontinuance of the sale of treated 
pirds to consumers. 

I therefore asked the drug manufacturers and representatives of the poultry 
and retail food industries to meet with me to discuss the situation, and this 
was done on December 8 and 9, 1959. 

As a result of these conversations, we were convinced that the treated poultry 
on the market could be identified and would be withheld from sale and that 
the manufacture and sale of the drug for the treatment of poultry would be 
discontinued. 

We were therefore able to reassure the public at the same time we announced 
our conclusion that stilbestrol should no longer be permitted as a residue in 
poultry, that the poultry on the market could be purchased with confidence that 
it was safe and wholesome. 

The Department of Agriculture was kept currently advised of our dis- 
cussions with industry representatives and was able to announce concurrently 
with our statement that it would buy the treated poultry which would be 
withheld from the market as a result of our announcement. A copy of my 
statement of December 10 to the press is submitted for the record. 

Checks by the Food and Drug Administration in retail poultry markets 
during the following week revealed prompt compliance with the plan as 
announced. I was therefore able to reply on December 18 to inquiries I had re- 
ceived that I felt justified in again assuring consumers, as I had done on 
December 10, that they might buy poultry then on the market with con- 
fidence that it was safe and wholesome. 

At this time I would like to call attention to the remainder of the statement 
by Dr. Roy Hertz, part of which I quoted above: 

“The early removal of hormone-treated poultry from the market will ef- 
fectively eliminate the continued exposure of the consumer to this potential 
hazard. 

“Tt is important to bear in mind that the use of stilbestrol for agricultural 
purposes has no bearing whatsoever on the use of this drug in the practice of 
medicine. Medical use of stilbestrol was first authorized in 1941. The drug 
can only be sold on a physician’s prescription and therefore is administered 
only under medical supervision. 

“It is generally agreed among physicians that drugs of this type are quite 
useful in the control of the symptoms of many patients without significant 
hazard under the usual conditions of clinical practice.” 

And again I would like to emphasize that the action taken in respect to stil- 
bestrol was not the result of any violation of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act. 

The Food and Drug Administration has issued notices of intent to revoke all 
of the outstanding new-drug applications for the use of stilbestrol for implanta- 
tion and injection in poultry. All but three of the holders of these applications 
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have requested voluntary suspension of their applications. The three have re- 
quested hearings on the matter, and a prehearing conference was held on 
January 11. These three firms have agreed to a consolidated hearing for 
the taking of all evidence and have stipulated that no further distribution 
will be made pending the outcome of the hearing. On motion of the respondents 
a continuance of the prehearing conference to March 29, 1960, had been granted 
to allow additional time for the preparation of their case. 
The hearing is scheduled for April 12, 1960. 





APPENDIX B 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 
Washington, D.C. 


For Immediate Release, Friday, October 30, 1959 HEW-L62 

The use of certain chemically treated diabetes test papers by women to deter- 
mine the fertility cycle may be injurious and should be discontinued immedi- 
ately, the Food and Drug Administration warned today. 

George P. Larrick, Commissioner of Food and Drugs, said that some of these 
test papers contain the chemical tolidine, which has not been adequately tested 
for its effects on the sensitive tissues of the female reproductive system. 

“Until appropriate tests have been conducted to show that use of the paper 
will not cause injury, women should not use it internally to determine the fertile 
period,” Mr. Larrick said. 

The papers are marketed for use by diabetics, who are able to determine the 
presence of sugar in the urine by moistening the paper with a small amount of 
urine. The chemically treated papers change color if sugar is present. 

No question has been raised about the safety of this procedure, FDA empha- 
sized. 

However, it has been reported that the secretions of the cervix also contain 
enough sugar during the ovulation period to cause the test paper to change color. 
This has resulted in publicizing the use of test papers for determining the fertile 
period of the menstrual cycle. 

Two firms are known to have marketed plastic devices for applying the papers 
to the cervix. While these firms are no longer recommending use of the tolidine- 
treated test papers, FDA is concerned lest women who already have a supply on 
hand may continue to use it. 

The product specifically aimed at in the FDA warning bears the trade name 
of “Tes-Tape” and is marketed by Eli Lilly & Co. for use only by diabetics in 
determining urine sugar. FDA emphasized that Lilly has not recommended its 
product for testing fertility, but pointed out that the firms marketing the ap- 
plicators have recommended use of the Lilly product with the devices. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 
Washington, D.C. 


For Immediate Release, Thursday, September 17, 1959 

The Food and Drug Administration today telephoned the following instructions 
to its 17 district offices throughout the United States: 

“The Richard Hudnut Co. has made good progress in notifying wholesalers 
and retailers to remove the new ‘Fashion Quick Salon-Tested Permanent’ from 
their shelves. The last of their instruction letters to retailers are going out 
today, but we are concerned about the possibility that consumers may get hurt 
from use of packages purchased before the recall, or in the next day or two 
before the retailers take it off sale. 

“For this reason we would like you to contact your local newspapers and the 
radio and TV news departments with a statement which can be attributed to the 
district chief. Following is the text of the suggested message: 
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“Women who have purchased the new ‘Fashion Quick Salon-Tested Perma- 
nent,’ manufactured by Richard Hudnut Co., are being warned by the company 
and the Food and Drug Administration not to use the product. It contains a 
neutralizer solution that is capable of causing severe and painful eye irritation 
lasting several days, should any of it get into the eyes. 

“The manufacturer has done a good job of notifying retailers to stop selling 
the product and to put it aside until they can replace the neutralizer solution, but 
we are concerned about consumers who may already have purchased this product 
or who may buy it before it is taken off the shelves.” 

FDA said that the notification does not apply to “Quick” home permanent, 
which has been sold for many years without a shampoo neutralizer. 

Officials of the Hudnut Co. have reported that the majority of users had ex- 
perienced no difficulty and were generally satisfied with the new product, but 
there had been a substantial number of complaints of painful irritation when 
the product inadvertently got into the eyes, 

In Washington, FDA officials said that the company had been keeping them 
advised of the measures being taken to withdraw the product until the new 
shampoo neutralizer is made available. They said that a warning notice had 
been issued jointly on September 14 by the company and FDA, and that this had 
been reported by the major news services. However, FDA said, its district 
offices have reported that there are many communities in which the warning has 
not yet been published. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 
Washington, D.C. 


For immediate release Monday, December 30, 1957 HEW-G93 

A warning that 1- and 3-ounce bottles of Gebhardt’s Eagle chili powder may 
contain glass fragments was issued today by the Food and Drug Administration 
and the manufacturer, Gebhardt Chili Powder Co., San Antonio, Tex. The prod- 
uct has nationwide distribution. 

The firm has recalled lots of 1-ounce bottles in possession of warehouses and 
wholesalers. Since then, 3-ounce bottles containing glass have been located by 
FDA. The product may be in homes that cannot be reached by the recall and 
some stocks may still be on the retail market, officials said. 

Consumers were warned by FDA that use of this chili powder may cause in- 
ternal injuries. They should destroy any bottles in their possession or return 
them to the stores where purthdsed. Retailers were advised to return all stocks 
of 1-ounce and 3-ounce bottles of the powder to the manufacturer. 

The Food and Drug Administration received a report from a midwestern con- 
sumer that she found glass in a 1-once bottle. FDA investigated bottles from 
the lot from which the consumer made her purchase and found glass in other 
bottles of the product. Glass fragments were also found in stocks sampled by 
FDA in other widespread cities. These lots are being seized under Federal court 
orders. 

So far, according to FDA, glass fragments have been found in 1- and 3-ounce 
bottles, but not in the larger containers used commercially. 

The manufacturer states that steps have been taken to insure that future 
production will be free from contamination. 





U.S: DEPARTMENT OF HEATH, BPUCATION, AND WELFARE 
FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 


Washington, D.C. 


For immediate release Wednesday, February 26, 1958 HEW-H24 


Disfiguring and sometimes painful injuries to the nails can oceur to users of a 
new cosmetic product known as TenDay Press-On nail polish, the Food and Drug 
Administration warned today. 

Action is being taken to get the product off the market, and the company, 
Harrison Laboratories, of New Rochelle, N.Y., is cooperating with the Govern- 
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ment in this effort, FDA said. Dealers are being asked to immediately returp 
unsold stocks. 

Users of TenDay Press-On nail polish should remove the plastic coverings with 
extreme care to avoid peeling, splitting, and breaking off of the nails, FDA 
officials said. Approximately 700 women have complained to the manufacturer 
and FDA of injury to their nails after using the product. 

The “polish” comes in the form of colored plastic strips of different sizes, 
shaped like fingernails. Approximately 32 million applications of the product 
have been distributed since it was marketed national in October 1957, FDA said. 
Millions of these are still unused in the possession of consumers. 

The characteristic injuries have usually appeared in 2 to 4 weeks after the 
plastic “nails” are applied. In many cases the injuries are slight, FDA said. 
In the more severe cases the nails break off to the quick. There is no indiea- 
tion that there is any permanent injury, and the nails apparently grow normally 
after use of the product is stopped, FDA said. : 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 
Washington, D.C. 


For Immediate Release Thursday, March 26, 1959 HEW-J66 

Lenten fisheaters have no cause for apprehension about the wholesomeness 
and safety of fish available in markets across the country—according to the 
U.S. Food and Drug Administration. 

The FDA statement was issued to quiet fears arising from reports of distri- 
bution of chemically contaminated fish in the Philadelphia area. 

“The fish which appear to have caused the death of a child in Haddon Heights, 
N.J., were distributed only to stores in and around Philadelphia, and have all 
been accounted for,” said John L. Harvey, Deputy Commissioner of Food and 
Drugs. “All of the fish involved came from a single plant, and all deliveries 
made to stores have been recalled,” Mr. Harvey said. 

Apparent cause of the poisoning of the Haddon Heights body was sodium 
nitrite, which chemists of the FDA Philadelphia district laboratory found on 
the fish. Excessive amounts of the chemical can cause methemoglobinemia, a 
condition temporarily affecting the ability of the hemoglobin of the blood to 
earry oxygen to the cells of the body. Because he has less hemoglobin a small 
child can be fatally affected by an overdose which would have no noticeable 
effects on an adult. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 
Washington, D.C. 
For Immediate Release Monday, April 27, 1959 HEW-J99 


A cleanser for contact lenses is contaminated with a potentially dangerous 
form of bacteria the Food and Drug Administration warned today. Persons 
who wear contact eyeglasses should avoid using a product called Barnes-Hind 
Wetting Solution, put up in 2-ounce dropper bottles by Barnes-Hind Ophthalmic 
Products, Ine., Sunnyvale, Calif. ‘The cleanser has nationwide distribution. 
Larger, 1-pint containers are distributed to practitioners who prescribe or dis- 
tribute contact lenses. 

FDA scientists have found the product is nonsterile and they have isolated 
a bacterium, Pseudomonas aeruginosa, in one lot, which can cause blindness. 
This code bears the number 01059 on the retail package. 

FDA said there would probably be no harmful effects from use in a normal, 
healthy eye but that dangerous infection may occur if any injury or infection 
is already present. 

In use the plastic lenses are cleaned with the solution and then placed in 
the eves. 

Efforts are being made by the company and the Government to recall out- 
standing stocks. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 
Washington, D.C. 
Advance release for p.m. newspapers, Wednesday, April 4, 1956 HEW-D38 
PUBLIC WARNING AGAINST HoxsEY CANCER TREATMENT 


Sufferers from cancer, their families, physicians, and all concerned with the 
eare of cancer patients are hereby advised and warned that the so-called Hoxsey 
treatment for internal cancer has been found by the U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the Fifth Circuit, on the basis of evidence presented by the Food and Drug 
Administration, to be a worthless treatment.’ 

The Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act authorizes dissemination of infor- 
mation regarding drugs in situations involving imminent danger to health or 
gross deception of the consumer.’ 

The Hoxsey treatment for internal cancer involves such drugs. Its sales rep- 
resents a gross deception to the consumer. It is imminently dangerous to rely 
upon it in neglect of competent and rational treatment. 

The Hoxsey treatment costs the patient $400 plus $60 in additional fees; 
expenditures which will yield nothing of any value in the care of cancer. It 
begins with a superficial and inadequate examination of the patient at the 
Hoxsey Cancer Clinic, Dalals, Tex., or Portage, Pa. The patient at Dallas is 
then supplied with one of the following “cancer” medicines: Black pills, red 
pills, a brownish-black liquid, or a light red liquid. The black pills and the 
brownish-black liquid contain potassium iodide, licorice, red clover blossoms, 
burdock root, Stillingia root, berberis root, poke root, cascara sagrada, prickly 
ash bark, and buckthorn powder. The red pills contain potassium iodide, red 
clover, Stillingia root, poke root, buckthorn, and pepsin. At Portage the patient 
is given the same “cancer” medication although the colors of the pills are dif- 
ferent. The light red liquid medicine is potassium iodide in elixir of lactated 
pepsin. There is evidence that potassium iodide accelerates the growth of some 
cancers. 

The Food and Drug Administration has conducted a thorough and long- 
continuing investigation of Hoxsey’s treatment. His calimed cures have been 
extensively studied and the Food and Drug Administration has not found a 
single verified cure of internal cancer effected by the Hoxsey treatment. In 
addition, the National Cancer Institute of the U.S. Public Health Service has 
reviewed case histories submitted by Hoxsey and advised him that the cases 
provided no scientifie evidence that the Hoxsey treatment has any value in the 
treatment of internal cancer. 

On October 26, 1953, Harry M. Hoxsey, the clinic, and all persons in active 
concert with him were enjoined by the U.S. District Court at Dallas, Tex., from 
shipping their worthless cancer medicines in interstate commerce with labeling 
representing, suggesting, or implying that the products are effective in the treat- 
ment of any type of internal cancer. While the Government intends to prosecute 
violations of the injunction, this warning is necessary for the immediate pro- 
tection of cancer victims who may be planning to take the Hoxsey treatment. 

Those afflicted with cancer are warned not to be misled by the false promise 
that the Hoxsey cancer treatment will cure or alleviate their condition. Cancer 
can be cured only through surgery or radiation. Death from cancer is inevitable 
when cancer patients fail to obtain proper medical treatment hecause of the lure 
of a painless cure “without the use of surgery, X-ray, or radinm” as claimed 
by Hoxsey. 

Gro. P. LARRICK, 
Commissioner of Food and Drugs. 





1The court decisions can be found in vol. 198, Federal Reporter, 24 series, p. 278, and 
vol. 207. Federal Reporter. 2d series, p. 567. 

221 U.S.C. 375(b). This authority has been delegated to the Commissioner of Food 
and Drugs by the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 20 Federal Register 1998. 
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APPENDIX © 


STATEMENT BY ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, SECRETARY OF HEALTH, Epvucation, 
AND WELFARE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am very happy to have this 
opportunity to discuss proposed legislation dealing with the use of colors in foods, 
drugs, and cosmetics. 

This proposed legislation brings to the fore certain basic issues bearing on the 
health of our people. It is appropriate for these issues to be reexamined peri- 
odically at a time when technological advances in diverse yields occur with such 
rapidity that it is difficult to keep pace with their impact on the health of all 
of us. 

Because of the nature of the issues involved, I have called upon the total re- 
sources of the Department, and particularly those of the Food and Drug Adminis. 
tration and the U.S. Public Health Service, to work with me in the development 
of the positions which I will place before you this morning. 


PROPOSED COLOR ADDITIVES AMENDMENT 


As you know, there are two similar bills pending before the committee, namely, 
H.R. 7624, introduced by the chairman of this committee, and S. 2197, which had 
been introduced by Senator Hill on behalf of himself and Senator Goldwater. 

H.R. 7624 embodies the legislative proposal submitted by the Department to the 
Congress on May 29, 1959. With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I should like to 
introduce into the record a copy of my letter to the Speaker transmitting the pro- 
posal, together with the enclosures explaining the principal features and details 
of the proposal. 

S. 2197, as originally introduced, was identical with H.R. 7624 and our proposal 
except that the Senate bill omitted the anticancer provision. As reported out of 
committee and passed by the Senate, S. 2197 also incorporates minor amendments 
to the bill which are acceptable. Thus, if the anticancer clause of the House bill 
were inserted in S. 2197, we would support it in that form. 

The purpose of these bills is to provide a scientifically sound basis for listing 
the colors that may be safely used in foods, drugs, and cosmetics, and to provide 
for other safeguards in the use of such colors, including, where necessary, apro- 
priate tolerance limitations on the amount of color that may be used. The bills 
also would provide for a continuation of the present system of certifying the 
safety of individual batches of the so-called coal-tar colors and would extend this 
system, where necessary, to natural colors not now covered by the certification 
system. They would, on the other hand, permit us to exempt any listed color 
from the certification requirement where certification.is not necessary for the pro- 
tection of the public health. 

When the present law was enacted in 1938, it was thought that its coal-tar 
color provisions represented the ultimate in consumer protection. It provided 
for listing by the Food and Drug Administration of coal-tar colors found to be 
“harmless and suitable for use” in foods, drugs, and cosmetics: and for the testing 
of every batch of the permitted colors in Food and Drug Administration labora- 
tories before any color from the batch could be marketed for such use. 

But experience with this law and advances in scientific knowledge regarding 
the testing of compounds for safety have shown that the consumer is not in 
fact receiving adequate protection. 

The law as it stands arbitrarily divides all coal-tar colors into two class@s: 
Those that are considered “harmless” and which may be used without any limita- 
tion of the amount, and those considered not harmless and which may, there- 
fore, not be used at all. 

We -now know that this arbitrary classification is not realistic—and that the 
amount of the color to be used must be taken into account in -determining 
whether the use will be safe, except for cancer-producing agents, which I shall 
diseuss later. 

The crux of the matter with respect to the deficiency in consumer protection 
under the law as it now stands is simply this: 

While the coal-tar colors now permitted were originally listed on the premise 
that they were harmless, our own retesting program—using newer scientific 
knowledge—has shown this premise to be false with respect to most of the colors 
retested so far. This makes it probable that the premise will also prove to be 
false on many of the remaining colors. 
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Yet under the present law, we must continue our tests and assume the burden 
of proving as to each listed color that it is not harmless before we can take that 
color off the permitted list. 

It would take many years for the Food and Drug Administration to complete 
this testing of the coal-tar colors now in use. 

This burden properly belongs on those who manufacture the colors. 

On the other side of the coin, however, is the fact that once we have shown a 
particular color to be not harmless per se, we are obliged under the present law 
to remove this color from the permitted list, even though the amount of the 
color consumed under particular conditions of use would be completely safe. 
If the law is not changed, it, therefore, appears certain that many colors may 
have to be ruled out, even though they could be used without harm under proper 
restrictions. 

The bill we have submitted provides that— 

(1) The burden of proof of the safety of colors now in use and proposed 
for future use would be placed upon the manufacturer. 

2) Listing of a color for use would be forbidden if such use would pro- 
mote consumer deception or would otherwise result in adulteration or mis- 
branding in violation of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 

(3) The Government would be authorized to take into consideration, in 
determining whether a proposed use is safe, the amount of color which 
would be used and the manner of use; and it would be empowered to set 
safe limits on the amount and conditions of use as necessary to protect the 
public health. We have no authority to set tolerances under the present 
law even though we find that the use of a color in specified amounts would 
not be harmful. If it is harmful to use a color in large amounts, it cannot 
be used at all. 

We have recommended, however, that the law contain a provision that would 
prohibit the use of a color in any quantity if it is found by appropriate tests 
to cause cancer in either man or animal. At this point, therefore, I should like 
to discuss our reasons for believing that an anticancer proviso should be in- 
cluded in the color additives legislation. 


THE BROAD ISSUE 


In discussing this issue, I propose: 

First, to describe in rather broad terms the environmental factors involved 
in considering this subject. 

Second, to define the role of Government in the kind of situation we are 
discussing. 

Third, to discuss the role of certain chemical and physical agents in relation 
to cancer. 

Fourth, to summarize the specific recent actions of the Department under the 
policy of the anticancer, or Delaney, clause of the Food Additives Amendment 
of 1958. 

Our changing environment 

Hippocrates, in the fourth century B.C., taught that man’s health depended 
on his living in harmony with his external surroundings. And he used. the 
word “physician” to indicate that every practitioner of medicine must “strive to 
know what man is in relation to food, drink, occupation, and which effect each 
of these has on the other.” 

Man has learned a great deal about how to modify his environment. The 
forward march of civilization reflects one success after another in his ceaseless 
effort to control, instead of being controlled by, the forces within him and the 
forces around him. It is to the external forces that affect man’s total health that 
we refer when we speak of environmental health. These external forces may be 
biological, chemical, physical, or social. They are closely interrelated. And 
they have multiplied at an incredible rate as technological advances and popula- 
tion growth have had their impact throughout the world. 

The complex of health problems posed by our rapidly changing environment 
is well known: Pollution of air and water by new and increasing quantities of 
chemicals; the new hazards of radioactivity; the spread of communicable 
disease by air transportation; the hazards of noise, other physical forces, and 
accidents; social and biological problems inherent in the development of large 
metropolitan complexes. These are typical of the problems that threaten us and 
can jeopardize our sustained progress if they remain unchecked. 
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Man adapts to some aspects of this complex external environment. Other 
aspects he changes to meet his needs. In changing the environment for one 
purpose, however, he may knowingly or unknowingly create new hazards to 
his health. Technological advances have reduced some health hazards, intensj- 
fied others, and introduced some entirely new ones. Many of these, man can- 
not adapt to. His only recourse is to control his environment. Water and air 
food, wastes, insects, and rodents are among the channels through which man’s 
health may be endangered. Controls directed at these vehicles may eliminate 
or reduce not only known hazards but unknown or little understood ones ag 
well. 

Thus we see that the man-made hazards to man’s health are growing, A 
characteristic of the hazards of the external environment is that large numbers 
of people may be affected, and particularly by the total or cumulative effects 
of external forces (such as chemicals or radioactivity) over long periods of 
time. t 


The role of Government 


When the question arises as to whether limitations shall be placed on the 
fruits of technology for the protection of the people, the concept of Government 
acting to protect the public interest meets one of its sternest tests. 

This is a simple, straightforward matter when there is incontrovertible scien- 
tific evidence that a control measure is necessary and warranted. 

It is when this situation does not obtain—when there is not incontrovertible 
proof that a health hazard does exist but ample reason to think that it may— 
that the issues are joined. 

Here, it seems to me, are the guidelines for action that under such circum- 
stances, Government must follow : 

First, it must make an objective appraisal of the issue. It must seek out all 
the facts, assess them, and determine where the weight of scientific evidence 
lies. 

Second, on the basis of the evidence, it must pursue a course of action which 
best reflects the public interest. 

Third, it must maintain and demonstrate its respect for the point of view 
of others. In choosing its course of action, the Government has made a judg- 
ment. It must stand ready to modify that judgment if new evidence is obtained 
that warrants change. 

Fourth, in all of these actions, once a decision is reached, it should be made 
public and the reasons for the decision explained. 

But there is one thing that a responsible government cannot do. It cannot 
fail to place at the top of its list of priorities the health of all of the people 
even though by so doing it may be or may appear to be acting against the 
economic interests of a segment of our society. 

The Government’s paramount obligation to act in the interest of the health 
and safety of the people in administration of the food and drug laws was 
ably set forth by Justice Frankfurter of the Supreme Court in 1943. Speaking 
for the Court (United States v. Dotterireich, 320 U.S. 277), Justice Frank- 
furter said: 

“The Food and Drugs Act of 1906 was an exertion hy Congress of its power 
to keep impure and adulterated food and drugs out of the channels of commerce. 
By the act of 1988, Congress extended the range of its control over illicit and 
noxious articles and stiffened the penalties for disohedience. The purposes of 
this legislation thus touch phases of the lives and health of neonle which, in 
the circumstances of modern industrialism, are largely beyond self-protection. 
Regard for these purposes should infuse construction of the legislation if it 
is to he treated as a working instrument of government and not merely as a 
collection of English words.” (Ttalie supplied.) 

Instice Douglas. also of the Supreme Court, speaking for the Court (Kordel 
v. United States, 335 U.S. 345) in a case also involving the interpretation of 
food and drug laws underlined the same paramount obligation of Government 
when he said: 

“The high purpose of the act is to protect consumers who under nresent 
conditions are largely unable to protect themselves in this field * * *.” 

Judge Hastie of the third circuit court of appeals identified the hich standard 
to which Government must adhere in discharging this paramount obligation. 
In snesking for that court in 1952 (Atlas Powder Comnany v. Federal Security 
Administrator, 201 F. 2d 347) he said: 
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“Qne making a rule for the future which in practical effect will determine 
whether millions of people shall eat something every day may reasonably 
refuse to subject the general public to even slight risks and small deceptions. 
In these circumstances the fact that administrative action has been dominated 
py great caution but serves to emphasize the reasonableness of the Adminis- 
trator’s conduct.” 

It seems to me that what these distinguished jurists have said in preparing 
opinions for their respective courts constitutes a sound restatement of Abraham 
Lincoln’s conviction that the legitimate object of Government is “to do for 
the people what needs to be done, but which they cannot, by individual effort, 
do at all, or do so well, for themselves.” 

And it is in the light of this concept of the sound role of government that 
I believe we should consider the situation that confronts us in the field of cancer. 


Carcinogenesis in animals and man 

In framing laws relating to the problem of cancer-causing substances in the 
environment and in carrying out administrative programs under these laws, 
the legislative and executive branches of Government are dealing with a disease 
that is a major killer. 

There are many unknowns about cancer that are yet to be solved by medical 
research. But we do know that today cancer is second only to heart disease as 
a cause of death among the American people. 

We know that every year, approximately 250,000 people die of cancer in this 
country. We know that approximately 450,000 new cases of cancer are dis- 
covered each year. And we know that at any given time, about 700,000 persons 
are under treatment for cancer. 

We have on the one hand these sobering facts. On the other hand, we also 
have this sobering evidence: Scientific inquiry into the incidence of cancer 
among certain specialized groups has been traced in several instances to specific 
substances involved in their environment. And laboratory experiments have 
shown that a number of substances when added to the diet of test animals have 
produced cancers of various kinds in the test animals. 

It is this latter fact, the incontrovertible evidence that small quantities of 
certain materials over a period of time will cause abnormal cell growth in ani- 
mals, that gave rise to the Delaney or anticancer provision in the Food Addi- 
tives Amendinment of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 


Rarly Identification of Carcinogens 

I consider the known scientific evidence bearing on the causation of cancer 
to be of such importance in considering the anticancer provision that I asked 
the National Cancer Institute to develop a statement summarizing scientific 
knowledge in this field. The Associate Director for Intramural Research of 
the National Cancer Institute, Dr. G. Burroughs Mider, in consultation with 
other members of the Institute staff, developed a careful and detailed state- 
ment which traces the key facts that have been illuminated by scientific study. 
I request the inclusion of the full document in the record. I should like, how- 
ever, at this time to read as a part of my statement a summary of the document, 
which was prepared by Dr. Mider. The summary is as follows: 


“THE STUDY OF AGENTS CARCINOGENIC TO MAN 


“ A carcinogen may be defined as any agent that increases the risk of cancer 
to any population. Ariong the well-defined carcinogens that affect man are: 
ultraviolet rays, ionizing radiation, sodium or potassium arsenite, and three 
aromatic amines. 

“Sailors, farmers, and other whose occupations have required protracted 
exposure to sunlight have long been recognized as having a greater frequency 
of skin cancer than occurs in the general population, By 1910 the concept of 
sunlight as a cause of cancer of the skin was widely accepted by dermatologists. 
Several investigators have produced cancers of the skin of animals by exposure 
to ultraviolet rays, a major component of solar radiation. 

“Dr. Harold F. Blum, physiologist with the National Cancer Institute and 
visiting professor of biology at Princeton University, reporting on his precise 
studies with ultraviolet irradiation, emphasized that cancerization is in some 
way cumulative—if dosage is stopped, development continues at a retarded pace 
but steps up with renewal of dosage. 
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“The ability of X-rays to produce cancers of the skin, leukemias, and hi 
malignant tumors of bone in man is well established. 

“Ingestion of the radioactive chemical, mesothorium, has caused bone cancers 
in watch-dial painters, and injection of the radioactive chemical, thorium di- 
oxide, in man has been followed years later by malignant tumors of the liver 
and spleen. 

“The occurrence of tumors of the urinary bladder was reported among workers 
in the German coal-tar dye industry in 1895. Many different compounds were 
suspected, but in 1938 Dr. W. C. Hueper, head of the Environmental Cancer 
Section of the National Cancer Institute, reported similar tumors in dogs after 
prolonged, i.e. 2 years, injection and ingestion of an important dye intermediate 
beta-naphthylamine. The evidence of carcinogenic hazard from this agent has 
been so impressive that it is no longer produced in Great Britain or Germany, 
and its production has decreased in the United States. 

“Moving from the specific to the general, it may be emphasized that— 

“1. Cancer can be caused by extraneous agents. 

“2. Not all members of the exposed population are expected to develop 
cancer, but those more susceptible to cancer production cannot be identified 
except by experience. 

“3. Even a powerful carcinogen requires weeks or months to elicit cancer 
in mice or rats and probably requires vears in man. 

“4. No change need be recognizable in the organ or tissue destined to 
become cancerous before the cancer itself appears. 


ghly 


“EXPERIMENTAL EVIDENCE IN IMPLICATING AND UNDERSTANDING CARCINOGENS 


“It becomes necessary to assay the degree of risk produced by uncontrolled 
and uncontrollable use of chemicals known only to produce cancer in laboratory 
species. Some considerations of the significance of findings among laboratory 
animals in relation to human experience are as follows: 

“1. Experience in the laboratory does not predict unequivocally the reaction 
of humans to the same agent, be it carcinogenic or otherwise. On the other 
hand, those few pure chemical and physical agents known to produce cancer 
in man, with the possible exception of inorganic arsenical compounds, haye 
elicited cancers in animals. 

“2. The route of administration affects the carcinogenic property. 

“2. No one at this time can tell how much or how little of a carcinogen would 
be required to produce cancer in any human being, or how long it would take the 
cancer to develop. 

“4. The effect of certain chemical carcinogens can be markedly increased by 
other compounds with little or no carcinogenic power. 

“Also, the accumulated evidence suggests the irreversibility of the cancerous 
response once it has been initiated and further suggests a cumulative effect. 


“THE IMPORTANCE OF STUDYING WEAK CARCINOGENS 


“Thus far, this discussion has concerned principally the highly potent carcino- 
gens: yet the weaker ones are equally if not more important. The most potent 
carcinogens by their very strength are almost sure to be discovered clinically. 
It is assuredly the less potent carcinogens that seem most important in human 
cancer and provide the real problem for evaluation. A major objective of experi- 
mental carcinogenesis is therefore the bioassay for the presence of weak car- 
cinogens. 

“CLASSIFYING AGENTS AS POTENTIALLY HAZARDOUS 


“While chemical configuration alone cannot be used to predict the ability 
of a new compound to produce cancer, possession of a common biological effect 
known to be associated with a particular type of cancer production may be of 
the utmost importance. Three examples may be cited: 

“1. Female sex hormones known as estrogens are formed in the bodies of 
most mammals. Administration of synthetic or naturally occurring estrogens 
has increased the incidence of mammary and other tumors in susceptible animals 
of various species, 

“2 The discovery of specific, potent, and useful drugs that interfere with 
thyroid function has stemmed from the basic observation that ingestion of 
certain foodstuffs in large amounts increased the size of the thyroid in some 
experimental animals. Moreover, certain goiter-inducing drugs, such as thiou- 
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rea, will produce cancers of the thyroid when fed for prolonged periods to mice 
or rats. No information exists on the carcinogenic properties of natural goitro- 
gens, but it would not be surprising if they too produced cancer after adequate 
and prolonged ‘ingestion. 

«g A chemical compound which by itself produces cirrhosis of the liver might 
well produce cancer of that organ. 


“FOOD ADDITIVES AND CONTAMINANTS AS POSSIBLE CARCINOGENS 


“A symposium on the potential cancer hazards from chemical additives and 
contaminants to foodstuffs was held in Rome, August 10-15, 1956, under the 
auspices of the International Union Against Cancer. The participants, repre- 
senting many countries, included distinguished scientists particularly experi- 
enced in research on the causation of cancer. They viewed the problem as a 
global one. Their resolutions refer to ‘general problems, biological experimental 
methods, purity standards and analytical methods and special problems’ such as 
food dyes and food contaminants. Their general conclusion follows: 

“The conference recommends that, as a basis for active cancer prevention, the 
proper authorities of various countries promulgate and exact adequate rules and 
regulations prohibiting the addition to food of substances having potential 
carcinogenicity.’ 

“An even more cogent discussion, ‘Problems in the Evaluation of Carcinogenic 
Hazard From Use of Food Additives,’ is contained in the prepublication issue of 
a report by the Subcommittee on Carcinogenesis of the Food Protection Com- 
mittee, National Academy of Sciences—National Research Council. The con- 
eluding paragraph reads: 

“‘Because of the vagueness of present knowledge concerning quantitative as- 
pects of the carcinogenic process, use of any amount of a carcinogen as a food 
additive probably is justified only if (1) values to the public are such that ban- 
ning the use would constitute an important loss of hardship, and (2) there is no 
reasonably good noncarcinogenic alternative.’ ” 

In connection with the statement just quoted, I want to call attention to the 
fact that two criteria recommended by the Food Protection Committee are con- 
nected, not by an “or” but by an “and.” I am advised by Commissioner of Food 
and Drugs George P. Larrick that he and his associates know of no situation in 
this country which meets both of these criteria. If and when such a situation 
does develop, we will present the facts to the Congress with a request for ap- 
propriate action. We believe such situations—if they occur at all—will be so 
few and far between that a decision to subject the public to the risk involved 
should be a joint decision on the part of both the legislative and executive 
branches. 

The Food Protection Committee also stated that “meaningful extrapolation” 
from levels of carcinogens in the diet of animals which have no effect on the 
animal to a safe level for man is “currently impossible.” 

The preponderance of scientific evidence clearly dictates our position: Our 
advocacy of the anticancer proviso in the proposed color additives amendment 
is based on the simple fact that no one knows how to set a safe tolerance for 
substanees in human foods when those substances are known to cause cancer 
when added to the diet of animals. I should like to emphasize again one state- 
ment in particular which I read earlier from the summary of Dr. Mider’s re- 
view of the role of certain chemical and physical agents in ration to cancer. It 
is this: “No one at this time can tell how much or how little of a carcinogen 
would be required to produce cancer in any human being, or how long it would 
take the cancer to develop.” [Italic supplied. ] 

This is why we have no hesitancy in advocating the inclusion of the anti- 
cancer clause. 

Unless and until there is a sound scientific basis for the establishment of 
tolerances for carcinogens, I believe the Government has a duty to make clear— 
in law as well as in administrative policy—that it will do everything possible 
to put persons in a position where they will not unnecessarily be adding residues 
of carcinogens to their diet. 

The population is inadvertently exposed to certain carcinogens. Ultraviolet 
light occurs in sunlight. The burning of most fuels produces some minute 
quantities of chemical compounds that elicit cancer in experimental animals. 
and some of the same agents can be identified in soot, tars, dusts, and similar 
residues—even from the atmosphere. In view of these facts, it becomes all the 
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more imperative to protect the public from deliberate introduction of additional 
carcinogenic materials into the human environment. 

Whenever a sound scientific basis is developed for the establishment of toler. 
ances for carcinogens, we will request the Congress to give us that authority, 
We believe, however, that the issue is so important that the elected representa- 
tives of the people should have the opportunity of examining the evidence and 
determining whether or not the authority should be granted. 

Many have oftentimes expressed the fond hope that the day is not far distant 
when we shall be able to control cancer. A dramatic breakthrough in this sense 
may never come. Rather, the progress—looked at from the standpoint of reduc- 
ing the number of cases of cancer—may come only as we are willing to give 
heed to the kind of leads that are incorporated in the document prepared by 
Dr. Mider. It is clear that if we include in our diet substances that induce 
cancer when included in the diet of test animals, we are taking a risk. In the 
light of the rising number of cases of cancer, why should be take that risk? 
Why shouldn’t the Government do everything possible to see to it that we do 
not involuntarily take that risk? The purpose of our food and drug laws, as 
Justice Frankfurter put it, is to touch “phases of the lives and health of people 
which, in the circumstances of modern industrialism, are largely beyond sgelf- 
protection” and, as Judge Hastie put it, the Government may reasonably decide 
to take action which will not subject the public “to even slight risks.” 

Some of the opposition to inclusion of an anticancer provision in the proposed 
color additives amendment arises out of a misunderstanding of how this proyi- 
sion works in the food additives amendment. 

It has been suggested that once a chemical is shown to induce a tumor in a 
single rat, this forecloses further research and forever forbids the use of the 
chemical in food. This is not true. The conclusion that an additive “is found 
to induce cancer when ingested by man or animal’ is a scientific one. The con- 
clusion is reached by competent scientists using widely accepted scientific testing 
methods and critical judgment. An isolated and inexplicable tumor would not 
be a basis for concluding that the test substance produces cancer. 

It has also been suggested that when a compound shown to produce cancer in 
test animals has been modified in chemical structure so that it no longer pro- 
duces cancer, it continues to be incriminated by its past history. This, too, is 
erroneous. The Food and Drug Administration would-—and should—take a 
close look at the modified compound to be certain it did not have the same 
cancer potential as its parent. But once convinced that the cancer potential 
has been eliminated, the anticancer clause would not preclude use of the 
substance. 

Finally, doubt has been expressed about the authority of the Department to 
reverse a decision in this area. This, of course, is an unfounded doubt. When 
new evidence is presented the Department has not only the right, but the obli- 
gation, to evaluate this evidence and determine whether a previous decision 
should be reversed. 

This, I believe, is as far as our discretion should go in the light of present 
scientific knowledge. We have no basis for asking Congress to give us discretion 
to establish a safe tolerance for a substance which definitely has been shown to 
produce cancer when added to the diet of test animals. We simply have no 
basis on which such discretion could be exercised because no one can tell us 
with any assurance at all how to establish a safe dose of any cancer-producing 
substance. 

Unless and until cancer research makes a breakthrough at this point, the 
principle in the anticancer clause is sound. 

Some suggestions have been made that a scientific commission should be estab- 
lished to explore the soundness of the conclusion that it is impossible to set a safe 
tolerance for a substance which definitely has been shown to produce cancer 
when added to the diet of test animals. Certainly we would have no objec- 
tion to the establishment of such a commission. I want to make it perfectly 
clear, however, that while such a commission is deliberating, the law as it now 
stands would be enforced unless a law should be passed directing us to follow 
another course of action. Also I want to make it perfectly clear that, in the 
absence of an anticancer clause, we believe that we have the authority to apply 
the policy that is reflected in the clause. Furthermore, until we are advised 
to do otherwise by those who are devoting their lives to the field of cancer 
research, this is the policy that we will follow. 
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But, even though we have the authority we urge the Congress to join with 
the executive branch in giving added assurance to the consuming public by 
including the anticancer clause in the proposed color additives amendment. In 
this manner the Congress would be reaffirming the sound position that it took 
in including an anticancer clause in the food additives amendment. 

As I indicated earlier in my testimony, I am prepared to report to the com- 
mittee on two recent actions that we have taken in conformity with the policy 
set forth in the anticancer clause of the food additives amendment, namely, 
actions taken in the case of cranberries and also in the case of poultry. I will 
be glad to make this report in whatever manner the committee desires. I can 
present it as a part of this opening statement or it could be inserted in the 
record at this point. 

PROPOSED CHANGES IN THE LAW 


On the basis of recent experience, the Department is developing two proposed 
changes in the Food Additives Amendment of 1958. 

To put these proposed changes in perspective, it is necessary to keep in mind 
two provisions of the food additives amendment. 

The Delaney clause in the Food Additives Amendment of 1958 provides “that 
no additive shall be deemed to be safe if it is found to induce cancer when 
ingested by man or animal, or if it is found, after tests which are appropriate 
for the evaluation of the safety of food additives, to induce cancer in man 
or animal.” 

However, another section of the act, commonly referred to as the “grandfather 
clause,” exempts from the definition of a “food additive’ any substance used 
in accordance with a sanction granted under the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act or certain other laws prior to the enactment of the food additives 
amendment. 

There is an inherent contradiction in these two provisions. 

In the case of drugs granted prior approval under the new-drug section of the 
act, the sanction or approval may be revoked or withdrawn only under the 
following conditions: 

1. If the original application contained an untrue statement of a material fact. 

2. If the Government can establish that the drug in question is unsafe. In 
the language of the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, the Government must prove 
that the drug is unsafe on the basis of ‘‘clinical experience, tests by new methods, 
or tests by methods not deemed reasonably applicable” when the new-drug appli- 
cation was originally approved. 

Thus, the grandfather clause has this effect: If a particular drug is found, 
for example, to induce cancer in test animals when added to their diet, prior ap- 
provals for the use of this drug cannot be revoked unless the Government proves 
the drug to be unsafe, even though its safety has become doubtful. In this 
instance, the grandfather clause is in conflict with the public health objective of 
the food additives amendment—which is to resolve any reasonable doubt as to 
safety in favor of consumer protection—and with the principle of the Delaney 
clause of the amendment. 

The Delaney clause bars a substance for use in food if it is “found to induce 
cancer When ingested by man or animal, or if it is found after tests which are 
appropriate for the evaluation of the safety of food additives, to induce cancer 
in man or animal.” Certainly the operation of the grandfather clause is con- 
trary to the basic principle of this anticancer clause. 

Also, the grandfather clause in operation creates this inequity: If scientific 
tests show that there is reasonable doubt as to the safety of a certain drug, 
new applications for permission to market this drug are automatically rejected. 
On the other hand, unless and until the drug is proved to be unsafe by the 
Government, holders of prior approvals may continue to market the drug under 
the protection of the grandfather clause. 

When there is reasonable doubt about the safety of a drug or other substance 
used as an additive for food, we believe the grandfather clause should no longer 
apply and that the substance should have to meet the same standards of safety 
as apply under the food additives amendment to all other substances. 

We also believe the Delaney clause should be modified to provide that addi- 
tives used in animal feed which leave no residue either in the animal after 
slaughter or in any food product obtained from the living animal be exempt 
from the provisions of the clause. A comparable amendment to the anticancer 
clause in the color additive legislation under consideration would be appropriate. 
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If it can be demonstrated that a chemical or drug that induces cancer in anj- 
mals when added to their diet can be used in such a manner that it does not 
harm the animal and so as to leave no residue in food consumed by man, the 
Department should be in a position to approve its use. 

Certainly the use of a specific drug cannot be characterized as hazardous to 
man if ‘there is no carcinogenic residue in the food which he consumes, 

The Department is developing modifications of the food additives amendment 
to carry out the objectives outlined above. These changes would at once 
strengthen the food additives amendment and make it more equitable in opera. 
tion. They would, in effect, tailor the amendment to the rapid dev elopments, of 
which all of us are aware, in the food and drug field. 

We are also developing a corresponding modification of the anticancer clause 
in the pending color additives legislation. 

Meanwhile it is the aim of the Department to administer the Food Additives 
Amendment of 1958 in such a way as to help maintain the present high standard 
of our national food supply. In so doing we will preserve the present high level 
of consumer confidence which, in turn, is of such vital importance to the well- 
being of America’s food producers. 

In summary: 

1. We believe that the Congress should enact color additives legislation that 
will (@) provide the consumer with better protection by placing the burden of 
proof to establish the safety of colors on the manufacturer, and (b) grant to 
the executive branch authority to approve the use of colors in amounts that are 
found to be safe. 

2. We believe that the proposed color additives legislation should inelude 
an anticancer clause that makes illegal the use of any substance that will induce 
eancer when included in the diet of man or animal. 

3. We have concluded that such an anticancer clause constitutes sound publie 
policy in view of the fact that no one knows how much or how little of a sub- 
stance will induce cancer when added to the diet of man if it has been demon- 
strated that it will induce cancer when added to the diet of a test animal. In 
other words, if a person includes in his diet substances that induce cancer 
when included in the diet of test animals, he is taking an unnecessary risk. The 
Government has a responsibility to see to it that we are not exposed to un- 
necessary risks of this character. In discharging such a responsibility the Goy- 
ernment can conceivably contribute to a reduction in the mounting number of 
cancer cases, 

4. We also believe that the Congress should make clear that when we turn 
down new applications on the ground that the substance does induce cancer in 
man or animal, we should at the same time be in a position to revoke all out- 
standing approvals for the use of that substance in food. 

5. We also believe that we should be authorized to approve the use of a sub- 
stance that induces cancer in test animals when added to their diet if it can 
be demonstrated that it can be used in such a manner that it does not harm 
the animal and does not leave a carcinogenic residue in the food consumed 
by man. 


ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH 


Mr. Focarry. Mr. Secretary, there are several environmental health 
items in the appropriation “General research services” of the National 
Institutes of Health. You did consider taking them out and putting 
them into the appropriation “Environmental health activities,” didn’t 
you? 

Mr. Firemmine. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. What was the reason for not doing that ? 

Mr. Ketiy. There are a number of problems associated with that. 
T do not know which way to jump. 

Mr. Focarry. We may do it for you. 

Mr. Ketxy. This really might resolve the problem, as to which 
way the committee would find it most useful. One of the problems 
that arises is this: that the only extramural research programs con- 
ducted in the Public Health Service that are not in he National In- 
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stitutes of Health, are (1) air pollution research, which is specifical- 
ly authorized by a special act; and (2) the research in connection 
with hospital construction which is specifically authorized _by a 
specific act. All other extramural research grants for the Public 
Health Service are supported under NIH appropriations. Once you 
start to take them out, associate the research grants with the intra- 
mural activity like air and water and radiological health, the ques- 
tion comes up, Where do you stop? Do you try and associate, for ex- 
ample, all the communicable disease activities, such as TB, and VD, 
where some funds are being used for extramural research in the 
NIH and associate them, or do you do it only for one or two selected 
cases or do you stay on the basis that you are now, that all extra- 
mural research that is supported by the Public Health Service ex- 
cept for those two special accounts stay in the National Institutes of 
Health ? 

I was really concerned with this question of ane when you 
try and break it down. Do you associate accident prevention and 
occupational health or do you try and hold this medical research and 
related health research in the National Institutes of Health so you 
can see it all in one place? I think there are some good arguments on 
both sides and you do establish a precedent which makes it dif- 
ficult to know where you stop in the exercise of that criterion or 
judgment. 

Mr. Focarry. What do the people in the Public Health Service 
think ¢ 

Mr. Kevxy. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Fogarty. I willask them when they come in. 

Mr. Fiemmine. Mr. Chairman, this is involved, too, in the organi- 
zational study that Dr. Burney is making. 

Mr. Focarry. I noticed that if you did make this transfer of some 
$3 million plus into the other appropriation, it would have messed 
up your figure of $400 million. It would not have come out $400 
million. 


PROPOSAL OF MAKING OFFICE OF EDUCATION SEPARATE AGENCY 


Mr, Secretary, I think you mentioned yesterday that you do not 
always agree with the NEA, 

Mr. Firemmine. I said I had great respect for them. At times we 
didn’t see eye to eye. For example, they don’t favor our school con- 
struction bill. 

Mr. Focarry. They sent a letter to me and they claim the adminis- 
tration’s program would not come anywhere near meeting the needs. 

And then the Council of Chief State School Officers doesn’t seem 
to agree with your approach, either, or think that it will meet the 
need. They have made a suggestion that the U.S. Office of Education 
should be made an independent agency of the Federal Government 
under the general direction of a board of laymen. The members of 
this board should be appointed by the President on a nonpartisan 
basis and solely because of their fitness for the work. They should 
be selected for long overlapping terms of office. This board should 
be empowered to select a qualified professional educator to serve as 
U.S. Commissioner of Education, to serve as executive officer and to 
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be responsible to the board for organizing and directing the staff of 
the office. 

What do you think of a proposal like that ? 

Mr. Fiemmine. Mr. Chairman, as you probably know, I worked 
on the reorganization plan that resulted in the creation of the De. 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. I did it as a member 
of the President’s Advisory Committee on Government Organization 
which was made up at that time of Nelson Rockefeller as chairman 
and Dr. Milton Eisenhower and myself. : 

At that time, those who hold to this point of view were very vigor 
ous, made very vigorous representations along that line. I felt ¢ 
and I still feel that it would be an unwise thing to do. I believe that 
the setup which puts health, education, and welfare together in one 
department does make good sense. At times people have said, “No.” 
Well, certainly all three areas are important enough that you would 
be justified in having three Cabinet departments and, looked at from 
that point of view, I would concur but as a result of my observation 
before I came to the department and now as a result of my observa- 
tion in the department, I am convinced that there are a great many 
interlocking relationships between these three areas. There is a good 
deal that needs to be done in the way of coordination between the 
three areas. If you had three separate departments of the Govern- 
ment, this means that someone would still have to do the coordinating 
job and would still have to handle these interrelationships. That 
someone would, of course, be the President. Our whole trend in the 
field of Government organization has been not to add to the coordi- 
nating responsibilities of the President but try to lighten them. So, 
from that point of view, I would oppose it. Also, I feel that a move 
in the direction of putting an office like this under a board as con- 
trasted with having a single person responsible for it, is not a move 
in the direction of responsible government but is a move in the direc- 
tion of more irresponsibility as far as government is concerned. After 
all, if the President 

Mr. Focarry. You are not in effect saying that these chief State 
school officials are irresponsible in making such a suggestion ? 

Mr. Fremmrine. I am glad you asked me the question because I 
certainly am not. What I have in mind is this: As long as you have 
an office such as the Office of Education under a single person re- 
sponsible to the President, if you do not like what goes on, there is 
someone to hold responsible for it. Thaf is the President of the 
United States. If you approve of what is going on, there is someone 
to hold responsible for that. That is the President of the United 
States. But if you should put an office of this’ kind under a board, 
then if you didn’t like what was going on, you would have to hold a 
board responsible and as we all know, it isn’t very easy to fix responsi- 
bility when you are dealing with a board of this kind. 

This is what I mean as between responsibility and irresponsibility. 
Maybe the term “irresponsibility” isn’t too good a term to use but T 
believe that in our form of government things should operate in such 
a way that if things go wrong, the voters can hold somebody respon- 
sible for what happens. If things go right they can give somebody 
credit for what has happened. J think a move of this kind would 
be a move away from that kind of government. Frankly, we faced 
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the same issue in the State of Ohio. We shifted from a commissioner 
of education, reporting directly to the Governor to a board that is 
elected from the congressional districts in the State of Ohio. This 
board, in turn, appoints a commissioner of education. I opposed it 
at that time on the same ground. I happened then to be serving on 
an advisory committee that Governor Lausche had set up. I opposed 
it on these grounds. Governor Lausche opposed it. He still feels that 
way about it. He feels that it was a move in the wrong direction be- 
cause the Governor of the State of Ohio cannot be held responsible 
for what goes on in the educational area. He can wash his hands of 
it and say a board has responsibility for it. It is pretty hard to get 
at that when a board is made up of 20 or 25 people. So, on two 
counts I would oppose it here. One, I think it is proper to keep 
health, education, and welfare in a single department. In the second 
place, I would not like to see the President’s responsibility diluted 
by putting an office as important as this under a board. 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO SCHOOLS 


Mr. Focarry. Then under the heading of Federal financing they 
say, m view of the evidence of present and future needs of our schools, 
the council supports as imperative a sizable increase in Federal assist- 
ance to the States for education. The issue now is not whether there 
shall be such an increase but how soon and by what method the increase 
will be provided. 

The council believe that the interests of the American public, ele- 
mentary and secondary education will be served best by permanent, 
broad purpose Federal financial support rather than by limited emer- 
gency Federal aid for special purposes. Then another recommenda- 
tion, the Federal financing of current programs, the council continues 
to support the full implementation of the National Defense Education 
Act including the full authorized annual appropriation of $225 
million. 

They are not going to be very happy with your budget and your feel- 
ings on these matters of education, are they ? 

Mr. Ftemmine. That is probably true. 

Mr. Fogarty. You and they are really far apart on these things. 

Mr. Fremuinc. On school construction ? 

Mr. Focartry. To meet the needs. 

Mr. FLemmine. That is right. 

Mr. Foearry. I will put those letters in the record. 

(The letters are as follows :) 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., November 28, 1959. 
Hon, Joun E, Foearry, 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FoGarty: During the coming national elections the Ameri- 
can people will expect their political leaders to take positions on important issues, 
domestic as well as foreign. The events of recent years have made it quite clear 
that education is now a national issue. Thinking citizens recognize the need for 
making the right decisions with respect to a national policy for education. 

Such decisions will, in the judgment of the National Education Association, 
require a financial commitment by the Federal Government for the support of 
public edneation. Whether this commitment will be an emergency one, limited 
to specific needs or a broad commitment for the long run, no one can now tell. 
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The NEA has taken its stand in favor of large-scale basic Federal financia} 
support of elementary and secondary education. The statement enclosed with 
this letter should leave no doubt as to where the association stands in relation 
to several proposals now pending in Congress. 

Whether or not you agree with the association’s position, we would like to have 
your reaction to this statement and, if you wish to do so, your thinking as to what 
should be done to pay for education of highest quality. If your views can be 
used for publication in the NEA Journal or in State education association 
journals, please let us know. We shall respect your wishes with respect to publi- 
cation if none is desired by you. 

I look forward to hearing from you in the near future. 

Very truly yours, 
WILtiaM G. Carr, Executive Secretary, 


STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION ON FEDERAL Supporr 
FOR EDUCATION PROPOSALS 


In view of current discussions regarding Federal legislation affecting the 
schools, the National Education Association appeals to all interested citizens 
and political leaders to secure the enactment of the Murray-Metcalf bill early 
in the next session of the Congress. The basic principles embodied in the 
Murray-Metcalf bill have been developed and approved by the responsible 
officers of the association and twice reaffirmed by a’most unanimous votes of 
the NEA representative assembly. 

A number of so-called compromise proposals for Federal aid for schools have 
been advanced. These proposed compromises, in the opinion of the NEA, would 
not be compromises on detail but would be major sacrifices of fundamental 
principles. Such retreat from basic principles would be detrimental to the 
best interest of the Nation’s children, its schools, and its democratic institutions: 
therefore, the NEA rejects such proposals to sacrifice basic principles as unwise 
and unsound. 

The association has carefully assessed the major financial needs of the 
schools. It is clear that large sums of Federal funds must be made available 
to the Nation’s elementary and secondary schools. These funds should be made 
available in a way that will strengthen State and local control of schools. In 
the opinion of the NEA, to acquiesce to the proposed narrow and meager com- 
promises would be to accede to temporary or emergency expediencies of the 
moment that would in the long run weaken State and local control of schools. 


DEBT SERVICE PROPOSALS 


One group of so-called compromise proposals is based upon a Federal debt 
service program for school construction originally designed by the administra- 
tion. All of these debt service proposals have the same undesirable features. 
All are cumbersome and complicated, moving only at a snail’s pace to reduce 
the Nation’s shortages of classrooms and doing nothing to help eliminate the 
most basic educational shortage of all—the shortage of first-rate teachers. 
Administration spokesmen say, however, that a debt service bill for school con- 
struction is the only type of school bill that the President will sign. 

These proposed programs would, in most States, require the States and local 
school districts to modify their present procedures for financing school con- 
struction so as to meet Federal requirements. In some States this would even 
require changes in State constitutions, a difficult and time-consuming process. 
These bills involve so much redtape that they would provide little relief to 
State and local school boards and a great deal of Federal direction. 

The school bond market has been saturated for many months; today it is in 
a tenuous position with interest rates greatly inflated. If the proposed debt 
service bills were to have the stimulative effect on borrowing for school con- 
struction that the proponents of these bills claim, they could cause a further 
rise in interest rates on all school bonds and inflate the cost of school buildings. 

The debt service proposals would create a hybrid type of school bond, since 
only a part of the bond issue would have the backing of the Federal Govern- 
ment. This could cause a further increase in the interest rates on all school 
bonds that did not carry the partial credit of the U.S. Government. 

Moreover, the Federal debt service method proposed by the administration 
and others is one of the most expensive ways that could be devised to help build 
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schools. By spreading the Federal costs of the school buildings over 20 to 30 
years, the cost of the buildings would be inflated by a carrying charge of 
approximately 50 to 75 percent. Grants for school construction paid from cur- 
rent funds, as provided by the Congress and the administration to build high- 
ways, would save this carrying charge. 

Even in the event that the administration and the Congress thought it neces- 
sary to resort to a borrowing program for schools, it would be less costly to the 
Federal Government if it borrowed the money itself and made grants to the 

s. 

Oy aavect borrowing program would be much simpler. The added adminis- 
trative cost of the proposed backdoor Federal borrowing programs would be 
tremendous. In addition, the Federal Government would lose substantial tax 
revenue by borrowing through local school districts rather than directly. When 
the Federal Treasury borrows directly, it is able to recoup, through the income 
tax, a substantial part of the interest it pays on the bonds. The interest paid 
py the Federal Government on local school bonds would be tax exempt. 

“The administration, in its concern to check inflation, has chosen the most 
inflationary means of building schools. 

Why must highways be built with current funds while schools must be built 
with borrowed funds? Why cannot the Congress and the administration find 
the money for good classrooms and quality teachers if they can find the money 
to pay for highway construction? Why not the same initiative for education 
as for highways? : 

Some people say that the Federal debt service plan for school construction is 
astep in the right direction. The NEA believes it is a step in the wrong direction. 

Therefore, in the interest of public elementary and secondary education, the 
NBA finds it necessary to advise the Congress and the public that the adminis- 
tration’s so-called Federal installment plan or debt service plan and similar 
proposals are unsound and unworkable. 

The NEA intends to do everything that it can, in cooperation with all persons 
or groups sincerely concerned with improving the quality of American education, 
to see that school legislation enacted by the 86th Congress contains the principles 
of the Murray-Metcalf bill and that such legislation is placed on the President’s 
desk for signature. We refuse to believe that the President would veto a sound 
school support bill. 

GRANTS FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


Another group of so-called compromise proposals are similar to the short-term 
grant-type aid for school construction bill (S. 8) reported by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare at the close of the 1st session of the 86th 
Congress. As it was reported, 8S. 8 is a 2-year makeshift emergency bill similar 
to those designed several years ago to help relieve the shortage of classrooms. 
Its principal sponsors, in fact, declare that it is woefully inadequate and out- 
moded. It was developed in the 1st session of the 86th Congress in a last-minute 
effort to get a little something enacted that would help education. The passage 
of S$. 8 to its present limited and inadequate form could not, in any sense of 
the word, be considered a significant educational accomplishment. 

There are many basic deficiencies in 8S. 8; among them are the following: 

1, Although the bill would be a gesture in the direction of alleviating the short- 
age of classrooms through a direct grant program, it completely ignores the need 
for the most essential element of a good school—well-trained and competent 
teachers. 

2. In singling out school construction as the only aspect of the school program 
for which funds could be spent (provided they were matched by local or State 
funds) the Congress would deny State and local school systems discretion in 
determining for themselves the areas of greatest need for additional expenditures 
for schools. 

3. The amount of the appropriation and the matching requirement are de- 
signed to stimulate State-local efforts to finance schools. With many school 
districts already at practical limits of their capacity to build more classrooms, 
the present need is for assistance and relief from mounting fiscal pressures, not 
for further stimulation. 

4, School districts that have made an intense effort to solve their school con- 
struction problems in recent years and that have built most of the classrooms 
they will need within the next 2 years would be penalized under the bill since 
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they could receive no funds, while school districts that have not made com. 
parable effort to reduce their classroom shortage would share in the funds, 

5. The requirement of matching Federal funds by either State or local funds 
would, in a large number of States, prevent many of the most needy school dig. 
tricts (particularly those at their bond limit) from taking advantage of funds 
unless other school districts in the State put up additional funds for matechi 
the Federal funds. This could have the effect of handicapping voter approva] 
of school bond referendums in schools that were not at their debt limit. 

6. The matching requirement and the provision for maintenance of State and 
local effort contained in the bill are designed to serve the same purpose—to assure 
that the Federal appropriations will not be substituted for State and local funds, 
It is an undesirable duplication to have both provisions in the bill. The main- 
tenance-of-State-and-local-effort approach is the more appropriate for this type 
of legislation. However, the maintenance-of-effort provision in 8S. 8 contains 
an escape clause by which wealthy States that make little effort to support 
schools in terms of their ability escape penalty, while poorer States which make 
little effort are penalized by the withholding of a portion of funds otherwise 
due them. Such an escape clause in a maintenance-of-effort formula is com- 
pletely indefensible and inequitable. Moreover, it completely cancels the effect 
of the maintenance-of-effort provision for these wealthy States. 

Therefore, in the interest of public elementary and secondary education the 
NEA finds it necessary to advise the Congress and the public that, unless the 
bill is substantially amended, passage of S. 8 in its present form would be 
inadequate and unsound national policy. 


THE MURRAY-METCALF BILL 


The only school bills now before the Congress which merit the full support 
of the Congress, the administration, and the American public are those of the 
Murray-Metcalf type. 

These are large-fund, broad-purpose bills which allow the States freedom 
to apniy Federal funds in any proportion they see fit to the construction of 
school facilities and the staffing of schools with qualified teachers. The 
Murray-Metcalf bill would make available $25 per child of school age ($11 
billion for the United States) to each State during the first vear that it was 
in oneration. In its original form the Metealf bill (H.R. 22) would have 
increased to $50 per child in the second year, $75 per child in the third, and 
finally to $100 per child in the fourth vear and each vear thereafter. As the 
bill was reported by the House Education and Labor Committee, H.R. 22 was 
eut back to $25 per child annually for 4 vears. The NEA recognizes the 
amount allocated under the Murray-Metealf bill and the duration of the bill 
to he legitimate areas for compromise since these areas do not affect the 
basic principles of the bill. However, the NEA will seek restoration of the 
original amounts and duration when H.R. 22 is debated on the floor of the 
House of Representatives. 

The Murrav-Metcalf bill was designed as a permanent program to strengthen 
State and local control of edueation by providing the State and local school 
systems with both the funds and the freedom to use these funds to fit their 
needs, 

The Murrav-Metcalf bill contains a maintenance-of-effort formula to assure 
reasenahle State and local effort to support education. This formula does not 
discriminate against the States that have relatively low income per child of 
school age, as do most other bills. The maintenance-of-effort formula in the 
Mnurray-Metealf bill does not contain an escape provision for the wealthy 
Stetes. The provision applies to every State alike. 

There are no State and local matching provisions in the Murray-Metcalf 
hill. The ressonahle maintenance-of-effort provision is sufficient to assure that 
Federal funds will not supplant State and local funds for education. Funds 
provided under the Murray-Metcalf bill would not in anyway unbalance the 
normal oneration of State and local school systems; they would strengthen and 
sustain State and local control of schools. 

The NEA continues to support the principles of the Murray-Metcalf. bill 
hecanse: 

1. Substantial Federal funds must be made available for education if we are 
to survive and prosper as a free people. 
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9. State and local control of education is necessary to maintain our free 
democratic institutions. 

8. Therefore, we can support only such legislation which will provide Federal 
funds in a way that will strengthen State and local control of education. The 
Murray-Metcalf bill was designed with this specific purpose in mind. 

4, The Murray-Metcalf bill provides substantial funds for public elementary 
and secondary education with the States having freedom to choose how they 
will apportion the money between teachers salaries and school construction. 
This freedom-of-choice principle is essential to strengthening State and local 
control of schools. 

5. In light of the present varied needs of the States, any bill that does not 
permit the States discretion in apportioning their Federal funds between salaries 
and construction constitutes unwise and unnecessary restraint upon State and 
local school systems. 

6. School legislation enacted by the 86th Congress should not require State 
and local school systems to submit, as a prerequisite for receiving Federal 
funds, formal plans for expenditure of these funds for the review or approval 
of the U.S. Commissioner of Education. State and local school boards have 
workable plans for using funds they presently have available for salaries 
and construction. Local school boards, with the appropriate advice of other 
agencies in their States and communities, are capable of developing satis- 
factory plans for spending Federal funds for salaries and construction without 
the review or approval of the U.S. Commissioner of Education. 

7. School legislation enacted by the 86th Congress should not require State 
and local school systems to match Federal funds. State and local school 
systems are currently spending approximately $14 billion for elementary and 
secondary schools while the Federal Government is spending less than $500 
million, Under this lopsided arrangement, State and local school systems are 
already matching Federal contributions by about 30 to 1. Federal funds for 
education Should supplement, not supplant, State and local funds. The pro- 
vision for maintenance of State and local effort contained in the Murray- 
Metcalf bill will provide such assurance and at the same time provide flexibility 
to States in meeting their educational needs. 

What the Congress and the administration will do about financing schools is 
now a national issue. The question is no longer: Will Federal funds be made 
available for education? The issue is how will these funds be made available. 
Will the Congress enact still wider proliferations of special aids on a short- 
term emergency basis with no real strengthening of the total edueational fabric 
and very real danger of Federal influence on the favored aspects of the school 
program? Or will the Congress move to join with the States and local com- 
munities in providing the broad financial base for quality education essential 
to the safety and welfare of the Republic? 

The American people want quality education for their children, and they 
intend to get it. The American people are ready and willing to pay the price 
for both first-rate teachers and good classrooms. 

The NEA respectfully suggests that both major political parties and all 
political candidates examine their positions in the light of the needs for quality 
education for all American children. The NEA is confident that the American 
voters will be carefully assessing these positions during the coming year. 


SUMMARY 


In the unlikely event that the administration’s debt service bill or a similar 
school construction proposal comes to a vote in either House, the National Edu- 
eation Association will urge that it be defeated. 

If a bill providing Federal grants for school construction only comes to a vote 
in either House, the association will urge that it be amended to include teachers’ 
salaries with freedom of choice to the States to decide priorities. 

If no satisfactory school support bill embodying the principles of the Murray- 
Metcalf bill is enacted in the next session of Congress, the association will 
endeavor to make this matter a major issue in the political campaigns of 1960 
80 that the American people may again express their mandate for the enactment 
of such legislation in 1961. 
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CoUNCIL OF CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS, 
Washington, D.C., November 25, 1959. 
Hon. Joun E. Focarty, 
Providence, RI. 

DEAR CONNGRESSMAN Focarty: Dr. Wayne O. Reed has suggested that we senq 
to you a copy of the resolutions and legislative policies adopted by the council iy 
Boston on November 13, 1959. There were no more than two votes against any 
of these propositions, and the attendance at the meeting included a large ma- 
jority of the council’s membership. 

If you will be in Washington next week, I would like to have an opportunity 
to discuss these policies with you. 

Thanks again for your help at Boston. 

Sincerely, 
EpGak FULLER, Executive Secretary, 


RESOLUTIONS AND LEGISLATIVE POLICIES ADOPTED BY COUNCIL OF CHIEF State 
ScHOOL OFFICERS, ANNUAL MEETING, Boston, MASS., NOVEMBER 13, 1959 


1. EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


The council noted with satisfaction the increasing insistence by most Ameri- 
cans that education shall be extended and improved as a matter of local, State, 
and National policy. We pledge our best efforts to insure that each person shall 
have educational opportunities adequate for the full realization of his poten- 
tialities, believing that the greatest promise for our country and our democratic 
society lies in such maximum development of our human resources. 


2. STRENGTHENING STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION 


The council calls on every State to maintain a well-financed and effectively 
staffed State department of education. It believes that at present these depart- 
ments ina number of States find it unreasonably difficult to perform their rapidly 
increasing responsibilities in the manner the public interest requires. These 
responsibilities include such major functions as statewide educational planning 
and research, provision of educational services to school districts, administration 
of State funds for distribution to local schools,’ certification of teachers, and 
administration of numerous federally connected programs affecting local school 
districts. 

The council is especially concerned about the federally related functions of 
State departments of education and the necessity for fulfilling them effectively in 
order that a proper balance of educational influence and authority may be main- 
tained among local, State, and Federal governments. The council believes that 
State and local autonomy in education depends upon effective State departments 
of education. Federal agencies must deal with all States on essentially the same 
basis, and if a few State departments of education are improperly organized, 
weakly staffed, and poorly financed they may make Federal regulations or con- 
trols necessary that must also be applied in other States where they are not 
needed. 

3. ORGANIZATION OF THE FEDERAL AGENCY FOR EDUCATION 


The council reaffirms its policy in regard to the organization and functions of 
the U.S. Office of Education, as expressed in the following statement unani- 
mously adopted by the council in 1948 and approved on several occasions since 
that time: 

“The U.S. Office of Education should be made an independent agency of the 
Federal Government under the general direction of a board of laymen. The 
members of this board should be appointed by the President on a nonpartisan 
basis and solely because of their fitness for the work. They should be selected 
for long, overlapping terms of office. This board should be empowered to select 
a qualified professional educator as the U.S. Commissioner of Education to serve 
as its executive officer and to be responsible to the board for organizing and 
directing the staff of the office. 

“The U.S. Office of Education should be responsible for conducting or coordi- 
nating the education activities of the Federal Government. The Federal Gov- 
ernment should designate the U.S. Office of Education as the agency to carry 
out its education responsibilities to the States, with provision for utilization of 
services of other Federal agencies by the Office of Education, as necessary. 
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Any other Federal agency conducting activities which concern State education 
systems should have its proposals approved by the U.S. Office of Education. 
Information concerning every such proposal should be transmitted by the U.S. 
Office of Education to the appropriate State education agencies.” 

The council also believes that the National Board of Education should be re- 
quired to submit an annual report to the President, setting forth the needs, 
progress, and trends of education in America with specific reference to condi- 
tions affecting the national welfare. 

Pending the implementation of the above policies, the council will support 
any reasonable interim arrangement, such as a National Advisory Council on 
Education with less extensive powers, that may lead toward the establishment 
of the independent agency desired. 


4. ORGANIZATION OF THE SYSTEM OF LOCAL SCHOOL CONTROL 


The council reaffirms its faith in the time honored system of local school boards. 
We believe that the educational and fiscal affairs of local schools should be 
administered and managed under the complete and direct control of such boards 
in accordance with authority delegated to them by State law. Such a system 
is the best way to assure that the determination of educational policies will be 
kept close to the wishes of the people and the best protection against the dangers 
of political interference in school affairs. Any steps to eliminate local school 
boards or to curtail their authority by subordinating such boards to other local 
government officials or agencies, are not in the best interest of education in a 
democracy. 

5. RELATIONSHIP WITH U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


The council values highly the excellent relationships that exist between the 
U.S. Office of Education and the State departments of education. It commends 
U.S. Commissioner of Education Lawrence G. Derthick and his staff for their 
cooperation in programs of special interest to the council. These include, among 
others, administration of the National Defense Education Act, the Federal assist- 
ance laws, vocational education and cooperative research, and such activities 
as the work of the council’s study commission, the preparation of the council’s 
Purchase Guide, the joint development of uniform accounting systems, and 
the wide range of consultative services available to the States. 


Operations from regional offices of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 

The council accepts the pledge of the Comimssioner of Education that the 
activities of the educational personnel to be assigned to regional offices of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare “* * * will in no way affect the 
direct relationships between the chief State school officers and the Commis- 
sioner” and will not be “* * * introducing any direct relation with local school 
systems except as might be programed by State educational agencies.” 


Plan for cooperative administration 


In order to maintain and improve cooperative relationships concerning Federal- 
State programs in education, the council urges that its board of directors and 
executive secretary be constituted an advisory committee to confer regularly 
with the U.S. Commissioner of Education and leading members of his staff in 
regard to these relationships. The council is particularly concerned that rules 
and regulations and other important decisions of the U.S. Office of Education 
affecting programs administered in the States by departments of education 
shall be cooperatively agreed upon through consultations between the Com- 
missioner and the representative body of the council before they are placed 
in effect. 

6. FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


The council believes that the need for a greater commitment of public and 
individual funds for education is far more important in the national interest 
than further increases in the excessive expenditures and conspicuous waste in 
the consumption of luxury goods and services now obvious throughout the 
country. The eouncil calls for increased attention to education and other por- 
tions of the public sector of the economy at all levels of government. 


Federal financing 


In view of the evidence of present and future needs of our schools, the council 
supports as imperative a sizable increase in Federal assistance to the States 
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for education. The issue now is not whether there shall be such an incre 
but how soon and by what method the increase will be provided. The couneij 
believes that the interests of American public elementary and secondary edy- 
cation will be served best by permanent, broad-purpose Federal financial] sup- 
port rather than by limited, emergency Federal aid for special purposes, 

The council is most concerned that Federal support funds be made available to 
the States in such a way that State and local control of education will be 
strengthened. It urges, therefore, that allocations of Federal funds constitute, 
in effect, an additional revenue source which the States can apply to the most 
critical areas of educational expenditure. 

The council favors a program of Federal sharing of public school costs under 
legislation that provides for allocation of funds to the States according to 
flat grant formula, together with Federal legislative expression of a general 
policy favoring distribution to local administrative units by the States accord- 
ing to need as determined by the States. 

Each State should have enabling legislation authorizing the acceptance and 
use of Federal funds for the support of public education. Federal laws author- 
izing and appropriating such funds should provide that they become State 
funds upon receipt by the State and are at that time legally intermingled with 
funds of the State system of public school finance for distribution and use by 
the State department of education. The State should be responsible for al] 
reporting to the Federal Government for funds from Federal sources through 
certifications based on reports from local administrative units to the State de 
partment of education. 


Limitation on special aids 


The council favors the limitation of special or categorical Federal assistance 
to purposes external to curricular programs of the schools, such as funds for 
school construction or debt service, as a protection against undesirable Federal 
influence on the curriculum. 


Federal financing of current programs 


The council continues to support the full implementation of the National De 
fense Education Act, including the full authorized annual appropriation of $225 
million. 

Pending enactment of a more general Federal support law to assist in the 
financing of public elementary and secondary schools, the council calls on Con- 
gress and the administration to provide increased funds to the States for cur- 
rent programs in education and related fields, including grants for school lunch 
and school milk programs, vocational education, vocational rehabilitation, and 
assistance for construction, maintenance, and operation of public schoolg in 
defense areas. 


= 


7. FEDERAL TAXATION OF INTEREST FROM SCHOOL BONDS 


The council urges the Congress to enact laws under which investment trusts 
of all types may distribute interest from their holdings of tax-exempt school 
and other State and local bonds without loss of Federal tax exemption of such 
interest in the hands of the beneficial owners. We believe this is desirable in 
order to broaden the market for school bonds, place them in a competitive posi- 
tion with other investments, and thus constitute an influence toward reduction 
of interest rates on school bonds. 


8. IMPROVEMENT OF SCHOOL LUNCH FINANCE AND ADMINISTRATION 


The council commends the U.S. Department of Agriculture for its arrange- 
ments with representatives of the States for discussions of the Federal-State ad- 
ministration of the national school lunch program and possible amendments 
to the laws under which it operates. We are gratified that a study group com- 
posed of State directors of school lunch programs and the executive secretary 
of the council have been invited to cooperate with the Denartment of Agri- 
culture in developing suggestions for legislative and administrative improve 
ments. The council urges that the recommendations of the study group be pre 
sented to the national school lunch advisers group for discussion as soon as 
feasible, and that the Department of Agriculture and the administration con- 
sider a program of statutory revision to be presented to the Congress in 1960. 
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Changes in Federal reimbursements 

The council favors revision of the National School Lunch Act so that the 
Federal cash reimbursement for type A lunches shall hereafter be identical for 
public and nonpublic schools in each State. It also believes that Federal funds 
should be distributed on a revised formula that takes into account pupil 
participation in the lunch program in relation to total enrollment in each 

te. 
“ae council urges that cash reimbursements under the National School Lunch 
Act be adjusted to provide payments of not less than 5 cents for each type A 
meal, graduated upward to a maximum of 9 cents for each type A meal in 
States with low per capita incomes. These reimbursements are necessary to 
maintain and improve the national school lunch program under modern con- 
ditions, and to meet Federal nutritional standards and free meal requirements 
under the law. 


Federal funds for State Administration 


The council requests that the Department of Agriculture give considera- 
tion to the possibility of providing funds to State departments of education 
on a matching basis for school lunch administrative purposes. These funds 
would enable many States to assume additional responsibilities in the field 
of auditing and the making of administrative reviews of local lunch programs, 
and would thus expedite further implementation of the council’s agreement of 
1947 with the Department of Agriculture which called for a gradual increase in 
State responsibility for effective local administration of the national school 
lunch program. 

9. UTILIZATION OF MASS MEDIA IN EDUCATION 


The council encourages the active participation of State departments of edu- 
cation in experimentation and research to determine the ways in which such 
modern technological developments as radio, television, and films may best 
be utilized in education. It urges that these tools be fully used in desirable 
ways in schools and colleges, and also in formal or informal instruction and 
in educationally beneficial programs directed to persons of various ages in 
their homes. 

The council urges educators, school boards, and legislative bodies at all 
levels of government to be cautious about accepting or promoting widespread 
use of educational television without clear evidence that it will improve edu- 
cation. The council warns against exaggerated and unsubstantiated claims 
of what television can do for education, especially when regular support of 
school systems may be undermined through claims that use of television will 
save school funds. The couneil regards the mass media, including television, 
as valuable supplementary aids to teaching, but urges that their use shall 
not bring relaxation in efforts to improve more traditional methods of instruc- 
tion in schools, to obtain more competent teachers, or to provide better school 
facilities. Any claims that tend to create a public image of television as an 
educational panacea should be discouraged. 

The council calls on educators and other citizens to exert every reasonable 
effort to insure broadcasting of good educational content at convenient hours 
and a generally high quality of content in all television programs, whether com- 
mercially sponsored or not. 


10. POLITICAL PLATFORMS ON EDUCATION 


The council calls on the Democratic and Republican Parties to state their 
respective positions on education in their platforms for 1960, including specific 
commitments concerning what legislative programs they will or will not seek 
in the field of education if elected to office. The council pledges its assistance 
to both parties in their efforts to formulate their definitions of national policy 
in education. 


11. 1960 WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


The council pledges its cooperation to the White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth of 1960, and urges that the importance of education at all levels 
be fully recognized therein. 
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12. REAFFIRMATION OF POLITICS 


In addition to the above, the council reaffirms its policies developed and eg. 
tablished over many years. 
APPRECIATION 


The council expresses sincere appreciation for the hospitality and courtesy 
axtended by Commissioner Owen B. Kiernan of Massachusetts and members of 
his staff of the State department of education, whose combined efforts cop- 
tributed so much to the high level of the 1959 meeting; the council also wishes 
to thank Mrs. Kiernan, who provided the unusually fine arrangements for the 
wives of the chief State school officers. 

The council gives special recognition to— 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts, host for the council banquet. 

The vocational schools of the Commonwealth, responsible for the ban- 
quet programs, the beautiful flower arrangements, and personal gifts, 

Students of Lowell Teachers College for their musical performance at 
the banquet. 


The American Textbook Publishers Institute for printing the annual 
meeting programs. 


The Boston publishers for the tour of historic Boston. 

The Sears Foundation for its support of special events. 
The W. ©. Welch Co., Central Scientific Co., Rand MeNally Co. and 
other individuals and groups for their many contributions and courtesies, 
The council commends its executive secretary, Dr. Edgar Fuller, for the 
continued quality of his leadership, and his competent assistants for their 
efficient service; and expresses appreciation for the untiring efforts of the 

staff on behalf of the council and in the cause of American education. 


PROPOSED SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Fiemmine. Could I make these brief comments? I want to 
take, first of all, the school construction. 1 know this: our proposal 
does not go as far as they would like to see the Federal Government go. 

Mr. Focarty. There aren’t many in Congress who believe in your 
proposals. I can’t understand why you keep insisting on that program. 

Mr. Fremminc. Here is why I keep insisting on it. I think the 
time has come to get off dead center in terms of ‘the Federal Govern- 
ment’s partic ipation in the school construction area. We have pro- 
posed a program that is within the fiscal policy of the President and 
consequently, it is a program that, if it is accepted by the Congress, 
would be accepted by him and we would get started in terms of a 
partnership arrangement between the Federal Government and States 
and local school districts. 

I would like to see us get off dead center and get started. 

Mr. Fogarty. So would I. Unless you change your views or the 
administration changes its policy, we may remain on dead center. We 
have been listening to talk about this shortage of schools for the last 
10 years, it seems to me. 

Mr. Fiemaine. I could say if the Members of Congress could see it 
our way, we could get off dead center because this is a program that 
does fit within the fiscal policy. 

Mr. Focarry. But you happen to be in the minority. Most of the 
educational forums seem to disagree with your approach. The ma- 
jority of Congress seems to disagree with you. I think the people 
of this country are willing to pay more in taxes to provide a decent 
school system. Also, the polls that I have seen always show people are 
willing to pay more taxes to provide the funds for medical research. 
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That is another reason why I just can’t understand why you stand 

still. Congress appropriated $400 million last year and you feel that 
you couldn’t go above that. this year. 
" Mr. Ftemmine. Coming back, if I might, to school construction; 
the situation, as I see it, that confronts us, there is substantial body 
of opinion within the Congress that doesn’t believe in the Federal 
Government doing anything in this area. 

Mr. Focarry. That is right. 

Mr. Fiemmina. There is a substantial body of opinion which be- 
lieves in going much further than our proposal. It seems to me that 
in the interest of establishing the principle of Federal participation 
in this area, that it would be a very healthy thing if those who believe 
in Federal participation could get together on what may appear to 
gome as a conservative proposal at the start but nevertheless—— 

Mr. Focarry. You have to give a little. 

Mr. FLemmine. Within certain boundaries we might be willing to 
do that. 

There is one other point I would like to make on the chief State 
school officers’ statement. I do disagree with them in terms of the 
Federal Government making grants to current operating budgets 
of our educational institutions. I believe it is much better for the 
Federal Government to identify needssmove in and do something about 
those needs, then move out and move in another direction, 

I, personally, am one who believes that if the Federal Government 
dead begin making grants to the current operating budgets of our 
educational institutions, that the temptation to interfere with educa- 
tion at the local level would be much greater than if we confine our 
interest to helping on the construction of classrooms or moving in 
other similar directions. And, I do not think we should go as far as 
they want to go except as a last: resort. 

Mr. Focarry. I think we ought to be able to get together on some 
kind of a school construction program. 

Mr. FLemmina. I would hope that we could. 

Mr. Focarry. But they tell me it is almost impossible because you 
don’t want to give. You have taken a stand, and the policy of the 
present administration is that this is going to be it or else. I do not 
think you are going to get anywhere that way. 

Mr. Ftemminc. The basic: principle we feel we must adhere to is 
the’ idea of spreading it out over a period of 25 or 30 years. Within 
that particular framework, I think there is opportunity for negotia- 
tion but we definitely feel that we must adhere to that. 

Mr. Fogarty. You are not going to get very far if you put on 
those limitations. 


NUMBER AND AMOUNT OF APPROVED RESEARCH APPLICATIONS 


Please supply the number and amount of approved research proj- 
ects, 1954 through 1960 and the best estimate that can be made for 
1961. 


Mr. Fiemmaine. All right, sir. 
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(The requested information follows :) 


National Institutes of Health—Numbers and amounts of research projects recom. 
mended for approval by the councils, 1954-61 
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Mr. Focarry. Is there anything else? 

Mr. Ftemmine. Mr. Chairman, if, when you reach the Office of the 
Secretary, there are other questions that you would like to address 
to me that are developed as a result of the other hearings, I , of course, 
would be very happy to come back and attempt to respond to those 
questions, 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Fremminc. Thank you very much for the time you have 
given us. 


RECENT LEGISLATION ADDING TO THE DEPARTMENT'S WORKLOAD 


(The following was subsequently submitted at the request of the 
committee :) 


Legislation passed since the 84th Cong. which has added significantly to the workload 
of the Food and Drug Administration 

















| 
Legislative item Public Date effective Workload impact 
(descriptive title) Law No. 
84th Cong., 2d sess.: Simpli- 005 | Aug. 1, 1956 | Allows any interested person (prior law said a 
fication of administrative substantial portion of any affected industry) 
procedures. to initiate formal rulemaking 


proceedings, 
This has significantly increased the number of 
such proceedings—25 were underway on Jan, 1, 
1960 


85th Cong., 2d sess.: Food 85-929 | Mar. 6, 1959 | Requires safety elearance of all additives not gen- 
Additives Amendment of erally recognized as safe for their intended use. 
1958. | Enforcement provisions become fully effective 
| on Mar. 9, 1960, with permission for Secretaty 
| to extend this date on a product-by-product 
| basis for 1 year when this may safely be done, 
| Estimated number of additives which will have 
to be cleared runs to more than 1,000. 69 peti- 
tions for clearance of food additives had Deen 
received but only 27 were complete enough for 
filing by Jan. 1, 1960. Lists of approximately 
406 substances generally recognized as safe have 
been published. Thus a very heavy volume of 
regulation making remains to be done in this 
area. 
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Office of Education—W orkload impact of legislation passed since the 84th Cong. 





Legislative item 





——e— 


ith Cong., Ist and 2d sess. : 

Amendments to school as- 

sistance and payments 
to school districts. 


Mth Cong., 2d sess.: 
Library Services Act... 


Practical nurse 
(vocational education). 
s5th Cong., 2d sess.: 
National Defense Educa- 
tion Act. 


Title [1I—Student loans 


Title I1I-—Acquisition of 
equipment for sci- 
ence, mathematics 


and modern foreign | 


languages and minor 
remodeling: 
Grants to States 
Loans to nonprofit pri- 
vate schools. 
Grants for supervision 
and administration. 


Title 1V— Defense fellow- | - 


ships. 


Title V-—Guidance, 
counséling, and test- 
ing: 


Grants to States. __._-_| 


Counseling institutes 


Title VI—Advanced 
training in - foreign 
areas and languages: 
Language centers 
Fellowships... 
Institutes_. 


Research and study. 





training | 





Publie | Date effective 
Law No. 

204 | Aug. 1,1955 

221 | Aug. 4, 1955 

382 | Aug. 12, 1955 

896 | Aug. 1, 1956 

949 | Aug. 4, 1956 
85-620 | Aug. 12, 1958 
597 | June 19, 1956 

911 | Aug. 2, 1956 
85-864 | Sept. 2, 1958 





Workload impact 





17 new positions authorized in 1960 (total number 
of positions 157). 

Indian children included under Public Laws 874 
and 815: 2 additional States claimed Indian 
children; 215 applications received; 24,664 
Indian children claimed for entitlement pur- 
poses; 16 schoo] districts received construction 
aid in 1959 over 1958. 

Elimination of absorption factor: 17,230 addi- 
tional children claimed. 

Broadening of eligibility requirements: 99 addi- 
tional school districts involving 9,260 additional 
schoolchildren claimed for entitlement pur- 
poses. ‘Total increase in number of applica- 
tions since 1955, 1,131. Total number of chil- 
dren increased 513,288. 


Grant program for 50 States and the possessions; 
18 positions authorized. 
Work for all grants to States programs includes: 
1. Advising States of programs and develop- 
ments in field. 
2. Preparing standards and regulations, 
3. Reviewing and approving State plans. 
4. Preparing allotments and making pay- 
ments to States. 
5. Maintaining records and preparing re- 
ports. 
Grant program for 50 States and the possessions; 
6 positions authorized. 


323 positions authorized. 


1,197 institutions participated in 1959. 1,365 
institutions participated in 1960. 
Processing applications for loan funds. Estab- 


lishing criteria for approval. Reviewing loan 
requests for reasonableness. Approving loan 
funds for payment. Issuing fiscal instruetions, 
Maintaining fiscal and statistical records. 


Grant program for 50 States and the possessions. 
200-300 loan requests in 1960. 


Grant program for 50 States and the possessions. 


1,000 fellowships awarded: in’ 1959. 
tional awarded in 1960. 
Developing regulations and instructions, Estab- 
lishing criteria for approving programs, 
Awarding fellowships. Making payments. 
| Preparing reports. 


1,500 addi- 


Grant program for 50 States and the possessions. 

50 summer, 7 regular sessions in 1959; 75 summer, 
23 regular sessions in 1960. 

Determining need by geographic area. Review- 
ing applications. Approving planning and 
contracting for institutes. 


19 centers continued, 21 new in 1960. 

442 fellowships in effect in 1960. 

36 summer, 5 regular institutes in 1960; 1,905 
trainees. 

22 contracts negotiated in 1960. Research also 
carried on' by Office of Education. 





| Receiving and reviewing applications. Negoti- 
| ating contracts. Awarding fellowships. 
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Office of Education—Workload impact of legislation passed since the 84th Cong.— 
Continued 
Legislative item Public | Date effective Workload impact 
Law No. 
einai eer lilt sh 
85th Cong., 2d sess.—Con. 
National Defense Educa- 
tion Act—Continued 
Title VII—Educational }-.-.-..----|------.-------- 421 research proposals received in 1959; 151 re. 
media research. search proposals approved in 1959; 83 research 
proposals financed in 1959. 

In 1960 research in Office implementing full-scale 
pilot program established in 1959 for dissemi- 
nation of information of new educational media 

Reviewing research proposals. Negotiating con- 
tracts. 

Title VIII—Area vwoca- |...-.--.-- ---------------| Grant program for 50 States and the possessions, 
tional programs. 
eh ORE BP EE |. acs nwex le wnecsocanese- Do. 


tical services. 5 
Captioned films for the 85-905 | Sept. 2,1958 | 1960—20 films to be captioned and distributed; 


deaf. 3 positions authorized. 
Expansion of teaching in 85-926 | Sept. 6,1958 | 76 fellowships to institutions; 2 fellowships to 
education of mentally each State; 5 positions authorized. 
retarded. Selecting institutions to participate. Awarding 
fellowships. Making payments, Providing 
consultation. 





Legislation passed since the 84th Cong. which has added significantly to the workload 
of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 





Public 
Legislative item (descriptive title) _ Date effective Workload impact 
No. 








sess: 

1, Social Security Amendments 880 | After Dec. 31, | The disability provision of the Social 
of 1956. 1956. Security Act have had significant impact 

on the Federal-State vocational rehabili- 

tation program. State agencies have had 

to organize to handle assessment of the 

rehabilitation potential of over 1,000,000 

OASI referrals during the last 342 years. 

These include severely a 

difficult and costly to rehabilitate. This 

has constituted a sizable workload item 

for our staff and will continue at the rate 


of 250,000 to 300,000 a year. 
2. Extension of expansion grant 937 | July 1, 1956.__| The extension through a 3d year of author- 
program through fiscal year ity to make grants to State and public 
1957, and other nonprofit organizations for 


substantial nationwifle expansion of? ¥ 
cational rehabilitatiom pregrams: in t 
States was a significant workload item 
This program — a notable example 
of what can accomplished through 
cooperative effort of public and volun- 
tary agencies. Voluntary agencies spon- 
sored 77 percent of the projects, and 
this in itself indicates the workload 


planning, preparing for, or sion a 


involved. 
3. National Health Survey Act. 652 | Effective July | This act provides for a continuing survey 
3, 1956. and special studies of sickness and disa- 


bility in the United States. OVR staff 
has worked intensively with the staff of 
the National Health Survey (in the 
Public Health Service) in development 
of plans and criteria for collection of 
data, its tabulation and publication in 
an attempt to assure that the survey 
will produce the information which is 
needed for more realistic planning in 
relation to the vocational rehabilitation 
program. 


1 The Vocational Rehabilitation Amendments of 1954, Public Law 565, 83d Cong., provided the basis of 
launching a major program of expansion by inaugurating a 3-part grant structure, making grants available 
for (1) the support of basic State vocational rehabilitation services; (2) extension and improvement of these 
services, and (3) support of research, demonstration, and training. 





Leg 
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Legislation passed since the 84th Cong. which has added significantly to the workload 
of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation—Continued 





Legislative item (descriptive title) 


ns 


85TH CONO. 


Ist sess.: 1. Extension of time for 
continuing expansion projects in 
progress on June 30, 1957, to June 
30, 1958. 


od sess.: 1. Reorganization Plan 
No. 1, of 1958, establishing Office 
of Defense and Civilian Mobili- 
zation. 


86TH CONG. 


Ist sess.: 1. Executive Order 10827, 
dated June 25, 1959, pursuant to 
Public Law 83-480; the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954. 





Public 
Law | Date effective 
No. 


Workload impact 


213 | July 1, 1957_...| See notes above re Public Law 937 on expan- 
sion grant projects. This extension re- 
sulted in an unplanned workload item in 
winding up an operation in some 60 vol- 
untary agencies, involving expenditure 
of funds that would otherwise have re- 
verted to the Treasury. 

a July 1, 1958_...| Development of plans for Federal and State 
rehabilitation program activities in a 
national emergency and participation in 
civil defense exercises, National and 
State, involves full-time activity of 2 
staff members plus participation of all 
other central and regional professional 
staff. Plans must envisage involvement 
of all rehabilitation personnel and facili- 
ties, public and private. 


J Cnsintaacsh ind iiehp katie abe wie Research and related scientific activities in 
rehabilitation overseas (to be supported 
by funds that have been allocated to 
vocational rehabilitation from foreign 
currencies derived from the sale of sur- 

lus cultural commodities under 
ublic Law 480) it is expected, will in- 
volve the following as an extension 
abroad of the kinds of activities now 
underway in our country: (1) Develop- 
ment of techniques for rehabilitating 
individuals with severely disabling con- 
ditions, such as Hansen’s disease (lep- 
prosy); (2) studies in development of 
rehabilitation facilities; (3) workshops 
for the severely disabled; (4) any: 
ment studies; (4) prosthetics research; 
(5) educational development of rehabili- 
tation a projects and 
activities now contemplated will operate 
through the existing framework of the 
OVR, with considerable workload im- 
pact. 
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Social Security Administration—Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance— 
Legislation adding to workload volume 








age 50 and over beginning July i‘ 
1957. 250,000 workers became im. 
mediately eligible. In fiscal years 
| 1959-61, the actual or estimated 
volume of claims from disabled 
| | | workers age 50 and over ranges 
from 300,000 to 368,000. 
| | (2) Disabled children age 18 and over 
| | who are dependent on OASIT ben. 
| | | eficiaries were made entitled to 
| monthly benefits beginning Jan. 
uary 1957. Approximately 35,000 
to 40,000 applications are filed an- 
| | nually because of this provision of 
the act. 
(3) The age at which women could re- 
| | ceive benefits was lowered to 62. 
Over 700,000 women were added 
to the beneficiary rolls in fiscal 
year 1957 as a result of this pro- 
| vision. 
| (4) The amendments extended cover- 
| age to approximately 900,000 per- 
sons, mainly farmowners and cer- 
tain self-employed professionals, 
This change increased the annual 


} eS = eee 
Legislative item | Public | Date | , E 
| (descriptive title) Law effective Workload impact 
| | No. | 
e si pain — | esis 
84th Cong., | Social Security Act |  880| Aug. 1,1956 (1) Monthly payments for permanent. 
2d sess. Amendments. | | ly and totally disabled workers 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| volume of self-employed reports 
| processed each year and many 
| farmowners in the older age 


| groups became eligible for bene- 
fits by fiscal year 1957. 


Servicemen’s and Veter- | 881 | Aug. 1,1956 | Extended coverage to nearly 3,000,000 
ans’ Survivor Benefits | members of the uniformed services, 


Act. This change resulted in an additional 
| 11,000,000 earnings items to be proc- 
| essed each year. 

85th Con- | | | 
gress | 
Ist sess..| Social Security Act | 109 | July 17,1957 | Extended to June 30, 1958, the time 
|} Amendments which disabled workers could file an 
| application for disability freeze and 
still have a period of disability ex- 
tended as early as the actual onset of 
the disablement. Estimated effect of 
this legislation was an additional 

145,000 disability claims in 1958. 

3 cana do__.......__..___.._..} 85-840 | Aug. 28,1958 | (1) Benefits amount increased by 7 per- 
| cent. Conversion to the new 
| benefit amounts for almost 
| 13,000,000 beneficiaries made in 
| | fiscal year 1959. 





2d sess. 


(2) Provided monthly benefits for 
wives, dependent husbands, and 
children of disability insurance 

| | beneficiaries. Over 120,000 of 

| these dependents were added to 
the beneficiary rolls in the Ist 
| year (1959). Claims from de- 
pendents are expected to total 
| 120,000 and 142,000 in fiseal years 

| j 1960 and 1961, respectively. 





| 
| 
| 
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- Social Security Administration—Bureau of Public Assistance—Legislation 
affecting workload 
= _— 
Public | Date 
Legislative item (descriptive title) o effective Workload impact 
No. 
at. g4th Cong., 2d sess. : , 
ers Social Security Amendments of 1956: Whenever new amendments are 
7 Major elements of these amend- commen. immediate emphasis in the 
m- ments which affect workload 3ureau is, of necessity, on working 
Ars of the Bureau of Public Assist- with States to implement those that 
ed ance are: (1) A change in the require immediate action. In addi- 
ed Federal-State matching for- tion, the effect on continuing work- 
reS mula; (2) a provision for sepa- load as a result of several of the 1956 
rate Federal matching for pay- and 1958 amendments is substantial. 
er ments to vendors for medical Examples of continuing workload 
n- and remedial care furnished re- are: (1) The emphasis on States fur- 
to cipients; (3) amending the pur- nishing appropriate welfare services 
n- pose clauses in the public to help recipients toward self-help, 
00 assistance titles—old-age as- self-care, and strengthened family life 
n- sistance, aid to dependent greatly intensified the need for more 
of children, aid to the blind, and leadership by the Bureau. Requests 
aid to the permanently and by States for technical assistance to 
re. totally disabled—to make ex- help them extend and strengthen 
52. plicit that in addition to finan- their services, including helping them 
ed cial assistance a program objec- to develop techniques for assuring 
val tive is to help recipients that potential community resources 
r0- toward self-support, self-care, are utilized to the fullest, have and 
and strengthened family life. will continue to increase. (2) The 
or. change affecting matching of medical 
¥r care costs provides greater flexibility 
or. tothe States. Medical care service is 
Is one of the essentials in assisting re- 
al cipients toward self-care and _ self- 
ts support. A large proportion of the 
hy public assistance caseload is made up 
ge of pore with unusually heavy 
1A medical needs resulting from dis- 
ability, chronic illness, or infirmities 
0) ofoldage. The quality and quantity 
2g of medical care varies greatly among 
al States. The 1956 amendments stim- 
re- ulated considerable action by the 
States. Many States are working 
toward expanding their medical care 
programs. As States initiate or ex- 
ne pand programs, the Bureau receives 
aD more and more requests for technical 
nd assistance. (3) As a result of the 
.T- flexibility permitted by the new 
of matching formula in 1958, State agen- 
of cies are devoting considerable effort to 
al finding ways of making their assist- 
ance programs more equitable and 
.r- more adequate and seek Bureau help 
Ww in this endeavor. (4) The report of 
ist the PA Advisory Council, estab- 
in lished by the 1958 amendments, has 
been completed, Staff time was re- 
lor quired to work with the Council. 
nd Recommendations of the Council will 
ce require study and consideration of 
of appropriate implementation meas- 
to ures, including the welfare services 
as and medical areas mentioned above. 
e- 
val 
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] } 
| Public Date 
Legislative item (descriptive title) | Law | _ effective 
| No. | 
85th Cong., 2d sess.: | 
Social Security Amendments of 1958: | 85-840 | Aug. 28, 1958 


Major elements of these amend- | 
ments which affect workload of | 
the Bureau of Publie Assist- 
ance are: (1) A change in the | 
matching formula for medical 
payments; (2) provision for de- 
termining the Federal share of 
State expenditures for both 
assistance and medical care, 
within a single maximum for 
both, and a provision for relat- 
ing the Federal share within 
this maximum to average pay- | 
ments instead of to individual 
payments; (3) establishing the } 

principle of varying Federal | 


financial participation in ac- | 
cordance with the relative fis- 
cal capacity of each State as | 
measured by per capita in- 
come and (4) provision for an 
Advisory Council on Public 
Assistance to review the status 
of the public assistance pro- 
gram in relation to (a) old-age, 
survivors, and disability in- 
surance, (6) fiscal capacities of 
the States and Federal Govern- 
ment, and (¢) any other factors | 
bearing on the amount and | 
proportion of the State and 
Federal shares in the public 
assistance program, 











Social Security Administration—Bureau of Public Assistance—Continued 


i. 
Workload impact 


See comments above. 


Social Security Administration—Children’s Bureau 


Legislative item Public Date effective 
Law No. 
85th Cong.—Social Security Act a EE EEE 
Amendments of 1958. 

Child welfare services grants |.. --| Fiscal year 1959- 
amendments. 

Advisory council on child welfare |_.......-. July 1 to Dee. 31, 
services 1959 


Workload impact 


..| Necessary to review revised State 
plans, prepare new regulations 
and instructions, forms, and pro- 
cedures in period of 18 months; 
work nearly completed; mainly 
nonrecurring. 

Substantial time of regular staff re- 
quired to provide necessary serv- 
ices to Council in making studies 
and preparing report to Seecre- 
tary; nonrecurring. 
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Wepnespay, Frpruary 3, 1960. 
FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 


WITNESSES 


GEORGE P. LARRICK, COMMISSIONER 

JOHN L. HARVEY, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER 

JAMES B. CARDWELL, FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT OFFICER 

SHELBY T. GREY, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF PROGRAM PLANNING 
AND APPRAISAL 

JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


| | 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Program by activities 
1. Field inspection, investigations, and laboratory anal- | 


yses $6, 600,056 | $8, 645, 417 $10, 901, 600 
2, Research and methodology - oath 1, 750, 743 2, 801, 209 | 2, 865, 600 
3, Compliance, consultation, and education | 490, 275 679, 580 | 789, 400 
4. Medical evaluation 570, 701 763, 416 996, 000 
5. Executive direction - - $23, 619 1, 003, 125 1, 293, 400 
Total program costs 10, 235,394 | 13, 892, 747 16, 846, 000 


6. Relation of costs to obligations 
Costs financed from obligations of other years, 


net (—) —92, 747 | st 
Obligations incurred for costs of other years, net_.- 650, 301 | 6, 000 
lotal program (obligations 10, 885, 695 13, 800, 000 16, 852, 000 
Financing 
1959 appropriation available in 1958 5,814 
Unobligated balance no longer available 25, 491 
Appropriation (new obligational authority 10, 917, 000 13, 800, 000 16, 852, 000 
Object classification 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions 1, 307 1, 660 2, 000 
Full-time equivalent of all cther pesitions. ba y 10 10 
Average number of all employees. -. 1, 228 1, 530 1, 835 
Number of employees at end of year we nee 1, 292 1, 656 1, 988 
Average GS grade and salary. ..- ef 7.9 $6,417 | 81 $6, 430 | 8.1 $6, 378 


01 Personal services 


Permanent positions. _ “ $7, 974, 728 $9, 797.700 | $11,817,300 


Positions other than permanent... iin 45, 161 40, 000 | 49, 500 
Other personal services ‘ sg 47, 932 77, 000 | 51, 200 
Total personal services_. 8, 067, 821 9, 914, 700 11, 918, 000 
02 «Travel - 2 he 401. 667 | 586, 600 744, 400 
03 Transportation of things _ ‘ 67, 844 90, 400 75, 000 
04 Communication services fe ' 106, 936 132, 400 | 151, 200 
05 Rents and utility services pears 7 1, 609 1, 800 1, 800 
06 Printing and reproduction.............--- Be . -| 61, 881 70, 773 | 120, 700 
07 Other contractural services ae 186, 070 304, 471 | 458, 100 
Services performed by other agencies 56, 674 54, 000 60, 000 
08 Supplies and materials ‘ 349, 433 147,699 | 708, 900 
Samples 2 aren ‘ ‘ 103, 422 138, 400 | 163, 300 
09 Equipment i bee at ctténaiha cs ‘. 318, 241 1, 513, 504 | 1, 595, 500 
10 Lands and structures . salir a t canes ail 80, 000 
ll Grants, subsidies, and contributions : ; 509, 337 632, 800 | 763, 600 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities- - a oh 1, 861 | 3, 000 | 3, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments lie pS A BE ae ee 2, 598 2, 200 | 2, 500 
Total costs : a. Bh 10, 235, 394 13, 892, 747 | 16, 846, 000 

Cost financed from obligations of other years, net (—)_......--|-.----- ATE Voici. cs 
Obligations incurred for costs of other years, net. ..........-.- G00 308 fad... 6, 000 








Total obligations. _.. e eerid) Lecececee-e------| 10,885,695 | 13,800,000 | 16, 852, 000 
} i 
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SALARIES AND Expenses, CERTIFICATION, INSPECTION, AND OtHgp 
SERVICES 


Program and financing 








en 
| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
_ —————$————— _ ——— - me — —SS | = 
Program by activities: 
A, Copteentnts Sir W 1008 205s. oto leche tice se sce $1, 179, 249 $1, 316, 850 $1, 323, 300 
2. Pesticide tolerances_......_- hl wae taste ~--nn-=0--+| 33, 805 45, 000 45, 200 
POR craitewnat enw oath tute paaraankap een 14, 528 20, 500 | 20, 500 
rh nis a 
REE ng 1, 227, 582 1, 382, 350 | 1, 389, 000 
4. Relation of costs to obligations: | 
Costs financed from obligations of other years, | 
net (—)-- dea aiieana policies cea —5, 350 ~sssceaneenn 
Obligations incurred for costs of other years, net. 23, 563 |... ns0520)s0nesane 
Total program (obligations) __- + ass wa kcae 1, 251, 145 1, 377, 000 | 1, 389, 000 
Financing: | 
Unobligated balance brought forward. —446, 290 | —483, 884 | —483, 884 
Recovery of prior year obligations. _- ‘ —7, 724 |... wasn 
Unobligated balance carried forward 483, 884 | 483, 884 483, 884 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) , 1, 281, 015 1, 377, 000 1, 389, 000 


Object classification 





1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


} | 
Total number of permanént positions 7 151 | 161 161 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 2 l 1 
Average number of all employees : ; 150 159 159 
Number of employees at end of year fs 147 161 161 
Average GS grade and salary scbaeal 7.6 $6,286 | 7.9 $6,346 | 7.9 $6, 346 
01 Personal services | 
Permanent positions $899, 584 $929, 900 $936, 500 
Positions other than permanent 4 6, 020 6, 000 6, 000 
Other personal services : 2 24, 872 32, 200 28, 600 
Total personal services ‘ 930, 476 | 968, 100 971, 100 
02 Travel 7,912 19, 600 19, 600 
03 Transportation of things 1, 676 | 10, 200 10, 200 
04 Communication services 5, 463 4, 800 4, 800 
05 Rents and utility services___- 100 100 
06 Printing and reproduction sw 7, 840 | 11, 664 11, 600 
07 Other contractual services 13, 985 24, 059 33, 100 
Services performed by other agencies os 4 44, 581 48, 000 48, 000 
08 Supplies and materials_-- : : 120, 210 132, 129 132, 200 
09 Equipment ‘ 23,158 | 81, 898 76, 500 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions ; 56, 679 | 59, 300 59, 300 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities- _- 14, 768 20, 500 20, 500 
15 Taxes and assessments : 834 | 2, 000 2, 000 
Total costs ; ‘ ‘ 1, 227, 582 1, 382, 350 1, 389, 000 
Costs financed from obligations of other years, net (— °. —5, 350 ee 
Obligations incurred for costs of other years, net . 23, 563 —e 
Total obligations . ; . 1, 251, 145 1, 377, 000 1, 389, 000 








Mr. Focarry. The committee will come to order. 
We have before us this morning the Food and Drug Administration. 
Mr. Larrick, do you have a statement for the committee ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Larrick. Yes, sir. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Larrick follows :) 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, once again, in behalf of the 
Food and Drug Administration, I wish to express a sincere pleasure for the 


opportunity of appearing before you to present our budget estimates for fiscal 
year 1961 and to discuss with you some of the current activities and problems 
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of our agency. Before doing so, however, permit me to say how much we of 
the Food and Drug Administration have appreciated the constructive assistance 
this committee has given FDA in the past. 


SUMMARY OF 1961 BUDGET 


This year’s budget request reflects another step in the direction of a more 
effective Food and Drug Administration better staffed, housed, and equipped to 
serve the growing needs of our Nation. We are requesting an appropriation of 
$16,852,000, an increase of $2,720,000 over the current fiscal year. This increase 
would provide 340 additional positions, bringing the total regular FDA staff to 
2,000. In addition, the increase would permit us to complete renovation now 
in progress in three district offices and to begin the renovation of four more. 
It would also provide certain items of up-to-date equipment: more effective and 
timesaving scientific tools with which to carry out our everyday operations. The 
pudget you now have before you represents a further effort at providing the type 
of all-around improvement recommended by the Citizens Advisory Committee. 
We must say that only by such improvements now and in the future will FDA 
be able to administer the laws for which it is responsible in a manner repre- 
sentative of the will and intent of the Congress. 


MISSION AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


The mission of the Food and Drug Administration is clear. It is to protect 
the safety of our food, drug, and cosmetic supply in order that 179 million 
American consumers might enjoy with peace of mind the highest standard of 
living in the world, faring neither fraud, deception, nor hazards of health. 
FDA also has a responsibility for the protection of legitimate industry from 
unfair or unscrupulous competition. This dual responsibility to both the con- 
sumer and the producer is a governing factor in all of our regulatory actions. 

Ours is one of the largest beats of any regulatory agency in the Government. 
There are over 100,000 establishments producing, processing, marketing, or 
storing the Nation’s food, drug, and cosmetic supply, as well as 56,000 retail 
drugstores making over-the-counter sales of prescription drugs, and 319,000 pub- 
lie eating places subject to inspection under the oleomargarine amendment. 
In addition, Mr. Chairman, it must not be overlooked that FDA’s rsponsibility 
also includes some $4 billion worth of foreign imports falling under the juris- 
diction of the laws we administer. 

To cope with this enormous task, FDA still has very limited resources. Our 
funds for this current fiscal year total $13,800,000 or about 8 cents per American, 
less than the average tax on a gallon of gasoline. Staff currently authorized 
totals 1,660 employees, of which less than 500 are inspectors who are spread 
over the entire Nation and are responsible for the protection of 179 million 
people. There are over 357,000 Americans for every 1 FDA inspector. 

FDA’s resources permit us to cover each establishment on our beat—exclusive 
of drugstores and restaurants—on the average of once every 5 years. We can 
cover no more than 10 percent of foreign imports under our jurisdiction. It is 
obvious, Mr. Chairman, that we are not doing the job as it ought to be done. 
I am certain that if the American people were truly aware of the complexity 
of today’s food, drug, and cosmetic production and marketing practices, of the 
tremendous variance in manufacturing techniques and the many opportunities 
that exist for deliberate and accidental contamination of their basic food, 
drug, and cosmteic supply, they would be indeed disturbed at the thin line of 
protection offered today by FDA. 


ADVANCES IN TECHNOLOGY 


Population and economic statistics alone do not describe the staggering job for 
which FDA is responsible. Advances in technology constitute a factor of great 
importance in understanding our workload. We Americans are known the world 
over for our imagination, initiative, and ability to produce new things and 
develop different ways of satisfying the increasing and more refined demands 
of our population. More and more money is being spent by industry for re- 
search, much of it going into food, drug, and cosmetic technology. In prewar 
days, annual outlays for all research in the United States amounted to between 
$400 and $500 million. Now they total $10 billion. Each year, U.S. technology 
introduces to consumers radically different products and drastically changed 
methods by which products are processed, packaged, and delivered. 
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Mr. Chairman, were I to describe even a fraction of the changes which have 
occurred in the food, drug, and cosmetic fields since I joined the Food and Drug 
Administration some 30 years ago, I could easily take hours of this busy com- 
mittee’s time. We are living in a far different world from the year 1906 when 
the original pure food and drug law was passed; far different even from the 
year 1938 when the law was refined and broadened. Different even, Mr. Chair- 
man, from a decade ago when we as average consumers still had not heard 
of instant coffee, instant tea, instant potatoes, and instant rice; had not yet 
tried TV dinners and fish sticks; were unaware of home permanents and hair 
sprays; and had no access to “miracle” drugs and tranquilizers. 

Not only are new and different products reaching the market, but longstanding 
products are taking on new meaning. For example, baby foods. We often make 
the error of omitting these from our list of so-called convenience foods, including 
only frozen foods as falling in this categry. The fact is, however, that baby foods 
are very much convenience foods, providing already prepared meals especially 
designed for the diets to the 4,250,000 new babies born in this country every year, 
I say that this product is taking on new meaning for this reason: not only is the 
birth rate constantly growing so that in 10 years it will rise 22 percent to 
5,200,000 babies a year, but an entirely different segment of our population—the 
aged—is being prescribed diets partly or wholly consisting of these foods. Since 
the health of both our youngest and oldest citizens often depends directly on the 
specific content and wholesomeness of their diets, it becomes increasingly vital 
that the labeling and contents of these ever-increasing products be carefully 
surveilled. 

Thus, Mr. Chairman, in a very literal sense, the Food and Drug Administration 
each year faces a larger workload: more Americans to protect, new and ex- 
panding industries, and products of an ever-increasing variety, often processed, 
packaged, and marketed in radically new and complex ways. 

While I think we must be ever aware of the full impact that advancing tech- 
nology can have on our lives, I must at the same time emphasize my sincere be- 
lief that the advances which have been made—from instant coffee to miracle 
drugs—are making wonderful contributions which benefit us all. 

Before leaving the subject of workload and responsibility, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to say a few words concerning two growing problem areas directly 
related to our responsibility under law. I refer to the contamination dangers 
produced by radioactivity and pesticide residues. 


RADIOLOGICAL ACTIVITIES 


So much has been reported lately on the question of radioactivity in foods that 
there is very little that I can add to the discussion at this point. As you know, 
by law it is the Food and Drug Administration which is responsible for establish- 
ing tolerances or permissible levels of radioactivity in foods, drugs, and cosmetics, 
and for detecting harmful radioactive products and removing them from the 
interstate market. This responsibility is not only implied in our law and, in the 
case of the food additives amendment, actually spelled out, but the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, in his delineation of responsibility in accord- 
ance with the President’s recent Executive order (Executive Order 108381), has 
designated FDA as the agency responsible for determining permissible levels for 
foods, drugs, and cosmetics. 

The problem FDA faces in fulfilling this responsibility is a challenging one, 
because we simply do not know the full extent of radioactive contamination in 
this Nation or the full effects of what any amount of radiation contamination 
can have on the human body. The sources of radioactivity are largely beyond our 
control. Some is natural, some from weapons testing, some from industrial use, 
and some from X-rays and the like. Much more laboratory research and sample 
monitoring must be done before we will have sufficient information to provide 
an adequate basis for dealing with the problems of radioactive contamination. 
This is not a one-agency undertaking. Much of the research being done by other 
agencies is essential to the fulfillment of our objectives in this broad area. FDA, 
however, must do much work of its own. We must staff and equip ourselves to 
monitor—on a national basis—foods, drugs, and cosmetics to identify if and to 
what degree they have become contaminated. As this new and promising source 
of technological development grows, we must be prepared to deal with the pos- 
sibility of accidental contamination. We must also be ready for the day when 
radiation comes into direct use in food processing, preparation, and preservation. 
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PESTICIDE RESIDUES 


As for the pesticide residue problem, Mr. Chairman, here again I could add 
little to what has been said within recent weeks. All I want to emphasize is 
that it is a growing problem. Not only because more farmers are using them on 
more crops, but also because new and more complex pesticides are reaching the 
market all the time. As much as we need them—and I should like to empha- 
size our belief in their rightful role as an aid to the farmer—we must not for 
one moment forget that virtually all pesticides are toxic to humans in some 
degree. Since their safety to humans depends largely on how they are used by 
the farmer, and since no enforcement agency could adequately regulate proper 
usage even if it had the authority to do so, a pressing need develops for simpler 
and faster methods to detect and identify pesticide residues on crops once they 
enter interstate commerce. Over 2 million farmers are using about 600 million 
pounds of pesticides annually on literally every food crop. Here again, Mr. 
Chairman, we have a problem of increasing dimensions and one which must be 
given serious consideration if we are to avoid potential tragedies. : 

During fiscal year 1959 some progress was made in both radiological and pesti- 
cide activities. About 4,000 samples of foodstuffs collected throughout the 
United States were checked for radioactivity. Analyses of these samples sub- 
stantiated previous findings indicating increasing, but still limited, levels of 
contamination of fresh vegetables, fish (particularly tuna), and animal forage 
(chiefly alfalfa and, to a lesser extent, corn silage). |Within the samples sur- 
yeyed, some wheat and tea continued to show evidence of radioactivity. 

In fiscal year 1959, field investigations led to the finding of excessive DDT 
residues on a 4 million pound lot of frozen spinach scheduled for nationwide 
distribution. The crop had been sprayed with more than the recommended 
treatment 8 to 10 days closer to harvest than is recommended to assure that 
unsafe amounts will not remain on the foods. After two large shipments were 
seized, the firm recalled the remainder of the lot throughout the country for 
destruction. During the year, 12 carloads of grain, aggregating 465 tons, were 
also seized because of contamination with a mercurial compound, a known 
poison. 

Our 1961 budget devotes special emphasis to both radiological and pesticide 
activities. While the programs suggested for 1961 do not represent the ultimate 
in these two areas, they do represent, in our opinion, sound steps forward. 

In addition, as far as radiological activities are concerned, a 1960 supple- 
mental appropriation request is being considered for early transmission to Con- 
gress. It will be the purpose of this supplemental to provide certain items of 
scientific equipment to insure an early start on an expanded program in 1961. 

We are convinced that with better methodology for the detection and identi- 
fication of radioactive contamination and pesticide residues, and with more in- 
spectors for wider surveillance, far more protection could be provided than is 
now possible in these important areas. 


SUMMARY OF ACCOMPLISHMENTS: FISCAL YEAR 1959 


In addition to work involving radioactivity and pesticide residues, the Food 
and Drug Administration continued to push its efforts on many other fronts in 
order ot protect the Nation’s consumers during fiscal year 1959. 

The food front.—On the food front some of FDA’s accomplishments included 
the following : 

Approximately 7,430 tons of foodstuffs were seized in 656 separate actions. Of 
these, 336 seizures involved merchandise that became unfit after interstate ship- 
ment. An additional 7,964 tons of unfit food were voluntarily destroyed or con- 
verted to nonfood uses by their owners as a result of FDA inspections. Filth 
and decomposition were charged in 79 percent of the food seizures. 

Twenty-eight food seizures were made of products failing to meet the vitamin 
potency claimed on the labels. 

The 1959 “Clean Wheat Program”—a cooperative venture with the States— 
resulted in the seizure of 76 carloads and truckloads. Of these, 72 were seized 
for contamination with rodent filth, and 4 were seized for excessive insect dam- 
age while in storage. The magnitude of the wheat problem is indicated by the 
fact that one injunction alone called for salvage supervision of 150 carloads of 
wheat. Officials of one State alone seized or embargoed 10 million pounds of 
wheat and other food grains. 
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Inspections were made of 3,218 food storage warehouses, including wholesale 
grocers, chainstore warehouses, coldstorage warehouses, and other establish. 
ments where food is stored for subsequent distribution. Largely as a result, a 
considerable number of storage facilities were repaired and renovated to keep 
out pests and provide more sanitary storage. 

The bacteriological survey of frozen precooked foods was continued. Some 
3,000 miscellaneous products have been examined, and a general report of the 
work to date is being compiled. 

Since the program began last year, 77 petitions under the food additives amenq- 
ment were received by FDA. Thirty-six were made effective and 41 were found 
to be deficient. Lists of nearly 400 additives “generally recognized” as safe have 
been published. 

Progress was made in the identification of the toxic principle which occurs ip 
certain byproducts of fats and causes a fatal edema disease in chickens, 

Studies of decomposition in fish, eggs, and butter were continued. 

The drug front.—On the drug front, FDA helped consumers in many ways: 

Drug violations continued at a high rate during fiscal year 1959. Of 95 crimina? 
actions charging drug violations, 72 cases, involving 140 defendants, dealt with 
the illegal sales of prescription drugs. Sixty-nine drug cases against 124 defend- 
ants were terminated in Federal courts during the year. 

Twenty-seven defective or misbranded drugs were recalled by manufacturers 
during 1959 following FDA inspections and tests. Six antibiotics and seven other 
drugs were below labeled potency. One had decomposed in possession of dealers, 
Some bottles of an ear preparation were actually labeled for eye use. Another 
case involved the labeling of some bottles of saline injection as dextrose. Four 
injection drugs contained pyrogens or were nonsterile, and four contact lens 
wetting solutions were also found to be nonsterile. 

During fiscal year 1959, 448 new-drug applications, including 79 for veterinary 
use, were received. Of these 273, including 43 veterinary applications, became 
effective, thus permitting the products to be marketed. In addition, 1,067 sup- 
plemental applications, including 377 for veterinary use, were made effective, 

A pilot study designed to establish a system of reporting adverse reactions 
to drugs already on the market was initiated. A handbook was completed on 
reporting procedures for use of participating hospitals. 

A 5-month clinical study was completed to identify persons showing a resist- 
ance to antibiotics. The study included analysis of 1,020 surgical patients to 
identify post-surgical staphylococci infections. This work will add significantly 
to knowledge of certifiable antibiotics. 

The cosmetic front —Users of cosmetics were not overlooked by FDA during 
1959: 

Progress was made on the development of methods for cosmetic analysis for 
use in our field laboratories. 

A compendium of methods of analysis for cosmetics was composed and will 
shortly be ready for publication. 

A study of the effects of aerosol hairspray preparations was made, the results 
of which indicated that these products are not harmful when applied in the 
proper manner. 

Several cosmetics products, including one nationally advertised hair prepara- 
tion. were removed from the market after FDA tests revealed that they were 
harmful to users. 

The devices front.—FDA also helped consumers avoid traps set for them by 
unscrupulous frauds and cheats: 

To cite but one example, some 57 different types of devices were seized for 
being sold under false or misleading claims. Among the worst culprits were 
electric vibrators offered fraudulently for weight reduction. They included hand 
units, cushions, chairs, tables, mattresses, belts, and rollers. Some of these 
were even promoted for the cure of serious diseases. 


DETAILS OF THE 1961 BUDGET 


Mr. Chairman, this brief rundown of FDA's activities in fiscal year 1959 
hardly tells the full story of how FDA walks its beat. Sut it does give the 
committee some idea of the tyne of work we have heen doing during the past 
year. Despite these accomplishments, it goes without saying that much more 
needs to be done and could be done to protect consumers if FDA had more and 
better resources to do the job. As has been the case for the past several years, 
the budget now before you provides FDA with some of these much-needed addi- 
tional resources. In summary, the increases proposed for 1961 will— 
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Provide staff sufficient to keep pace with the goal set for 1961 by the 
Citizens Advisory Committee, plus staff for new undertakings such as radio- 
logical activities and food additives work. (In all, 340 new jobs are proposed. 

Permit the continuation of the scientific equipment and modernization 
program which has been underway for several years. 

Finance the refurbishing and modernization of laboratory and office 
quarters in four FDA districts, tentatively scheduled as Boston, Cincinnati, 
Kansas City, and Minneapolis. 

Thank you. 

I shall be glad to try to answer any questions which the committee may wish 
to ask. 

Mr. Larrick. The budget which we are presenting today calls for 
an appropriation of $16,852,000—a net increase of $2,720,000 and 340 
positions over the budget proposed for the current year. 


NEW POSITIONS REQUESTED 


The 340 new jobs will enable us to come within 15 positions of the 
goal set for 1961 by the Citizens Advisory Committee. The budget 
would increase FDA’s total staff to 2,000. Of this number, 1,748 
positions would be assigned to responsibilities in existence at the time 
the Citizens Advisory Committee made its study, compared to 1,76: 
set as the 1961 goal for these activities. The remaining are identified 
with new programs inaugurated since then, such as those dealing with 
food additives and radioactivity. The budget will also provide a 
special staff increase, 90 positions, for an enlarged radiological pro- 
gram. In terms of gross increases, $1,345,000 is related to new 
positions, 

RESEARCH ON VETERINARY DRUGS 


Funds are included—$80,000—to finance the construction and equip- 
ping of a modest laboratory barn for research on veterinary drugs. 
This new facility is to be located at Beltsville, Md., and will become 
a part of our veterinary medical facilities which have been operated 
at Beltsville since 1930. 


RENOVATION OF DISTRICT OFFICES 


The proposed 1961 budget will permit us to complete renovation now 
in progress in three district offices—New York, Buffalo, and Los 
Angeles—and to begin renovation of four more—Boston, Cincinnati, 
Kansas City, and Minneapolis. In all, $900,000 is included for dis- 
trict office facilities renovation and modernization... The four districts 
proposed for 1961 will be completed sometime in 1962. By that time 
we will have 10 of our 18 districts in modern, up-to-date quarters. 
The 1961 budget also provides for the continuation of our equipment 
modernization and replacement program which has been underway 
for several years. A gross increase of $317,000 in included for equip- 
ment modernization and replacement. 

As can be seen, by 1962 we will have come a long way toward our 
objective of improved space and facilities in the field. We are ex- 
periencing rather serious difficulties at the moment, however—par- 
ticularly in Washington. Here again, the future looks brighter in 
that the General Services Administration budget now pending be- 
fore the Congress includes funds for the construction of the new 
Washington building. 
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CONSUMER CONSULTANTS PROGRAM 


‘The 1961 budget also eerie a number of other items of increase 
We will, for example, be able to enlarge our consumer consultants 
program. We will be able to make improvements in the important 
area of research. The budget will also permit some implementation 
of the recommendations made by McKinsey & Co. following their 
recent study of our field operations. , { 


FACTORY INSPECTIONS 


We will be able to increase the number of factory inspections 
from 26,000 to 30,000. In terms of frequency, this means that, on 
the average, we will be able to inspect each establishment once every 
41% years. This compares with the present cycle of once every 5% 
years. As you know, our objective is to work steadily toward a goal 
of inspecting every establishment at least once a year. We will be 
able to give more attention to imports, pesticide residues, and food 
additives. 

MANDATORY INCREASES 


In addition to funds to finance program improvements, an amount 
of $908,500 is designated for mandatory costs—the financing on a 
full-year basis of new staff authorized last year, plus costs related 
to the Federal Employees Health Benefits Act of 1959. 

Offset against these gross increases, amounting to $4,640,000, are 
decreases for one-time expenses authorized for 1960. In total, items 
of decrease amount to $1,920,000. 


CERTIFICATION ACTIVITIES 


In addition to our regular “Salaries and expenses” request, the 
1961 budget provides for the certification of antibiotics, insulin, and 
coal-tar colors as well as the establishment of pesticide tolerances. 
As you know, the cost of these services is covered by fees collected 
from industry. In total, $1,389,000 is provided for certification ac- 
tivities, an increase of $12,000. This increase will, of course, be 
financed by fees. 

RADIOLOGICAL ACTIVITIES 


I would like to make special mention of one aspect of the 1961 
budget program. This deals with our proposals calling for increased 
emphasis on radiological activities. An increase of $650,000 is des- 
ignated for improvements in this area. As a first step toward in- 
creased attention to radiological activities, a 1960 supplemental ap- 
propriation request is now pending transmittal to the Congress, This 
supplemental will ask for $332,000 to finance the purchase in 1960 
of laboratory and monitoring equipment, thereby making an early 
start in 1961 possible. 

I have with me a number of exhibits which might be of interest to 
this committee. If possible, I would like to show them to you after 
the questioning period, unless specific inquiries make it appropriate 
to display them before then. 

I want to thank this committee for their great help in furthering 
the work of the Food and Drug Administration. I shall now be glad 
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to attempt to answer any questions which the committee may wish 
to ask. 

Mr. Focartry. Thank you, Mr. Larrick. Your appropriation for 
1960 is $13,800,000. The budget indicates a request will be made for 
a supplemental of $332,000. 

Mr. Larrick. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. Your request for 1961 is $16,852,000. 

Mr. Larrick. Right, sir. 

Mr. Fogarry. An increase of $3,052,000 over the original 1960 
appropriation and $2,720,000 over the total if the supplemental is 
approved. 

Mr. Larrick. That is correct. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST FOR RADIOLOGICAL ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Focarry. What is the status of the supplemental request? 

Mr. Larrick. I think Mr. Kelly will have to answer that, sir. 

Mr. Ketiy. They have all been cleared and are ready to come up. 
I am not sure whether they got up here yesterday afternoon or not 
but I have seen the galley. 

Mr. Fogarty. What is the supplemental for? 

Mr. Ketry. It is exclusively for long leadtime equipment. 

Mr. Focarry. To be used for what? 

Mr. Ketiy. Long leadtime equipment in connection with radio- 
logical health activities. In order that we can get the equipment 
under order this year, so that the staffing that needs equipment will 
be able to utilize it during 1961. 


REDUCTION IN ORIGINAL ESTIMATE 


Mr. Focarry. What did you ask for in this regard? 

Mr. Larrick. Our original request before we learned what the 
fiscal policy of the administration was, was for people and equipment 
to start this year. 

Mr. Focarry. In this supplemental request ? 

Mr. Larrick. In the original supplemental we asked for people and 
equipment to start this program. 

Mr. Focarry. How much did you ask for? 

Mr. Carpwett. Originally, $1,700,000, 

Mr. Focarry. How much of that would be for equipment and how 
much for positions? 

Mr. Carpwetu. Of this I am not sure. It involved 163 positions. 

Mr. Focarry. Give me an explanation, a breakdown, and put it in 
the record at this point, if you will. 

Mr. Carpwetu. We will be glad to do that. 


51985 —60——-15 
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(The breakdown referred to is as follows:) 


ORIGINAL PROPOSAL FOR 1960 RapIOLOGICAL SUPPLEMENTAL 





























Positions 
eT 
Departmental Field | Total 
peed Ms at |---| 
RS arp Met pnp ores era ee aakes ata jeed 9 | 36 | 45 
i a nh ee anal < ol dndelaate at 40 | 40 
PEAR a nerd een ow dct een nkee dab et editabc obsess 24 | 54 | 78 
Tae ta win} hi 19 CoP 
Natit aii RA aa haar ities a oes eres acises eaemtahianabeneeill | 33 130 163 
on ~ a ~ - eee 
Funds 
Sr UN a neat ope Sieben laces cienine dosnt dae | an 
Equipment : 
New employees__- oA ad acids ads ‘ -_. 159,300 
Special laboratory equipment____--------_-_-_---_-_- ree 799, 200 
Subtotal_- pert e < _--- 958,500 
All other costs (travel, supplies, retirement, etc.) —~~- er eae 266, 700 
Total ae 3 weeeleitiis elt tel .-. 1, 700, 000 


The above estimate was prepared by the Food and Drug Administration 
originally in January 1959. It was also identified in the preliminary estimate 
for 1961 furnished to the Department on April 28, 1959. It anticipated that this 
amount would be requested of the 1st session of the 86th Congress and that it 
would be enacted by midsummer 1959, thus permitting full radiological opera- 
tions effective in fiscal vear 1960. However, as a result of the necessity to develop 
a coordinated departmental program in the area of radiological protection and 
health, it was impossible to submit this first estimate before adjournment of the 
1st session of the 86th Congress. 

As a result of Executive Order 10831, the Secretary undertook a delineation 
of responsibilities among units of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in the radiological area. Following this, a second and more detailed 
radiological supplemental estimate was developed by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. This later estimate was designed to meet the same objectives as 
the first; however, it was priced at $1,125,000 and called for 151 employees. The 
reduced amount of the second estimate was due primarily to a change in timing 
as well as a request for fewer positions. It anticipated operations for only one 
quarter. of fiscal year 1960, whereas the first estimate envisioned operations for 
three quarters of the year. 

The second supplemental estimate was identified in the regular 1961 budget 
submitted to the Bureau of the Budget with the anticipation of congressional 
action during the 2d session of the 86th Congress. It was later decided that, 
treated as a supplemental appropriation, this estimate could probably not be 
enacted in time to permit recruiting, equipping, and other preparatory measures 
for implementation in the final quarter of fiscal year 1960. It was following 
this decision, therefore, that a reduced supplemental for 1960, providing only 
equipment, was prepared and presented to the Congress. ‘This request, which 
calls for $332,000, anticipates full implementation of the program early in 1961. 
Funds to accomplish this are contained in the regular 1961 Food and Drug 
budget estimate, now pending before the Congress. Together, these two requests 
will provide the Food and Drug Administration with laboratory equipment, 90 
positions and operating expenses sufficient to establish monitoring programs in 
10 of its 17 field districts. 


Mr. Focarry. What happened that they only allowed $332,000? 

Mr. Larrick. They decided that the fiscal policy of the Govern- 
ment was such that it would not be able to implement the program 
fully this year but they would make a start at it and hopefully 
that this action would permit the program to move forward next year 
and in subsequent years. 
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Mr. Ketiy. We originally considered sending a request for a sup- 


plemental to the Congress in connection with radiological health 


activities prior to the conclusion of the last session of the Congress. 
But timing and a number of other reasons worked so as to keep it 
from reaching the Congress before they adjourned, and because of 
the lateness on which an appropriation would be made available this 
year, it was reduced to equipment only. 

' Mr. Focarry. Had you come to any conclusions late last summer 
as to how much you intended to ask the Congress for, before we 
adjourned ¢ 

Mr. Ketiy. We were talking in terms of the figure that Mr. Lar- 
rick mentioned, $1,700,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. Why is it you cut it back ? 

Mr. Keiiy. Because, failing to get it up before the last Congress 
meant that by bringing it up this January it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to actually procure equipment and to employ people and 
get them underway this fiscal year so it was decided to restrict: it 
only to long lead-time equipment. 

Mr. Focarry. So you gave them everything they asked for in 
equipment in this supplemental ? 

Mr. Carpweti. The request asked for equipment to equip 18 dis- 
tricts. 

Mr. Focarry. How much would that cost ? 

Mr. Carpweti. About $550,000. 

Mr. Focarry. Wouldn’t it be impossible for them to go ahead before 
they receive the $550,000 ? 

Mr. Kextiy. No, the considerations were that the Bureau of the 
Budget asked us whether or not we could start this radiological sam- 
pling program on the basis of half of the district offices. The purpose 
of this equipment, as I understand it, is to organize the district oliess 
so that all of the samples that come in for all purposes can be tested 
in a gross way for radiological activity. Those which evidence some 
radioactivity, that is by being exposed more than normal, will be sent 
to the central office for a more detailed analysis of the type of radio- 
activity. Thus, the decision was made that we would undertake this 
study in half of the district. offices to produce the basic information 
on which we might launch a more effective radiological health pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Focarry. You think you need to do it in only half of the offices 
to get that information ? 

Mr. Kertuy. This is a matter of judgment and different people will 
arrive at different conclusions. I think it is a big step in the right di- 
rection. 

Mr. Focarry. You think if they were allowed to get the equipment 
for all 18 offices that they might do a better job, a more complete 
job? 

Mr. Ketiy. I think that would be true; yes, sir. 

Mr. Focartry. What do you think ? 

Mr. Larrick. My idea was to handle all of them. 

Mr. Focarry. You think that would have been the most effective 
way ? 

Mr. Larrick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. Of doing this job? 
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Mr. Larrick. From a program standpoint. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is that important to you? You think that it js 
important ? 

Mr. Larrick. There is no question about it. The testing of all the 
samples that go through our laboratories would produce an abund- 
ance of data which could contribute to this whole problem of deter. 
mining whether or not radioactivity is a health problem to the Ameri. 
can people. But I am grateful to have the half of it. I would rather 
have half than 

Mr. Focarry. I suppose you would be grateful if they only gave 
you $100,000, if that is all you could get. 

Mr. Larrick. If that is all I could get. 

Mr. Fogarty. I am trying to find out what is the right thing to do 
here and how much you need to do it. 

Mr. Larrick. Our original view was that all of our district offices 
should be equipped at the earliest possible date with both machinery, 
tools, and people. 

Mr. Fogarty. So this is about one-third of what you think you 
should have for this year ? 

Mr. Larrick. That was our original estimate. 





INCREASES AND Decreases, 1961 


Mr. Focarry. Most of the increases and decreases in your budget 
are self-explanatory, or are explained on page 5 through page 8 of 
the justifications which we will place in the record. 

(The pages referred to follow :) 


Salaries and expenses—Summary of changes 


nen rn ee ts eae ae ei cie $13, 800, 000 
Prenovel ‘Tor later: COAMeMBIOR. © qc 6c em src stn cece nee nan 332, 000 

Total estimated funds available 1960___....________________ 14, 132, 000 
Oe  GE  e ee he 16, 852, 000 


NU a Nd Ee ie date ok eae Aa cascheled 2, 720, 000 


Increases : 
A. Mandatory items: 
1, Annualization of 348 new positions authorized for 1960 
for part of year (106 positions authorized for 50 
percent of year ; 101 positions authorized for 70 percent 
of year; 141 positions authorized for 75 percent of 








year): 
Sr: RPI sn to 632, 100 
RV bo ep ES, Ey RE 40, 200 
Other objects (related to above positions___________ 147, 700 
oo, katie? HE OR a Gs Oe F Wt hg | ap eee Nae es 820, 000 
2. Employee health insurance for existing purposes_______ 88, 5 
i a re 908, 5 
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Salaries and expenses—Summary of changes—Continued 


Increases—Continued 
B. Program increases: 
1. A 15-percent increase in staff over that authorized for 
1960. All costs relating to 250 new positions____.__._- $1, 694, 800 
2. Increase to provide a special staff increment to expand 
FDA radiological activities. Costs related to 90 posi- 
CRON ic esntacnich ha atpatntilines ernie entidinn bates ee 650, 200 
8. District office renovation—costs to complete 3 districts 
(Buffalo, Los Angeles, and New York) and to start 4 
others (Boston, Cincinnati, Kansas City, and Minne- 


BOOTIE ne ee ee ae 900, 000 
4. Baninment moderne nen ccc ence stpcieoenbiens 117, 000 
5. -BGuiDMent NOI ACO pen inickihns aiken dil daar hesel 200, 000 
6. Construction of animal research facility at Beltsville, 

FI vases ctninam peuin tne none ication aie linia aint teeta A 80, 000 
7. Increases to provide enlarged consumer consultants pro- 

IN ae eth tne hla dtu ieee AR a adie thigh aetncdehietd Stale 14, 000 
8. Increased tabulating services_..._......_-__..-._.-.----- 13, 600 
SD, Ta Wis Ca 24, 000 
10. Cost of the Federal Employees Health Benefits Act of 

1959, Public Law 86-382; for new employees only. _- 13, 500 


11. All other increases (increased transfers between duty 
stations of field staff, training materials, and supply 





SEAPITII.. a:so:caceimientealeaeennthi ve winecesnibaniiiaiiaaenitacsaiamtaaatad abenae aia 24, 400 
VIET I oun ussin rig epemetan apni thdinnanb caine ni ek ts ae hitachi 3, 731, 500 
SEE SI asa iin sr ssstcencstnasiniaearesiiniaabrartoaraetchagastecaien tabi 4, 640, 000 
Decreases : 
A. Nonrecurring costs associated with radiological supplemental_ 332, 000 
B. Equipment modernization, replacement, and related to new 
BE Tc nnc0>e nee <are seen arena tend a eaiecmeaiiecpeneae 934, 000 
©. AGGiiomel Gonsinment Bet TIGR is sets ocecteeh mentees ome nitini teal 40, 000 
D. Automobiles (25 replacement cars purchased in 1960)___--_ 38, 000 
=. Refurbishing of 3 district offices... - i de ede aia omic ae e 378, 000 
ire. TRU URRRMIEEPEL JOR TURMPIDIIINTONE TAS PU cc sii aia iene eel 30, 000 
ce CREE INON) SADIE ies wh ca ends ign veshnin talieene tetas 57, 000 
BN te a tne sea Ta cette mi alae ae eh ae ce 78, 000 
I. 1 less day in excess of 52-wee Dek base (262 days in 1960, 261 
CF FAR, BID esminsciscisin coss0s stephenie ea casccaainiaaeca ae aaa 33, 000 
Total oct PER a th DIO ik ce eden 1, 920, 000 
Wet incteRsOs50.6. isle eeu Bi hs ELBE den rR AS 2, 720, 000 


EXPLANATION OF CHANGES 


A 15-percent increase in staffing (exclusive of special staff requested for radio- 
logical activities, below).—A 15-percent increase in basic staff is requested. 
This would add 250 jobs to the 1,660 authorized for 1960. Included in this 
number are 15 positions designated for food additives work. 

Expansion of FDA radiological program.—An increase of $650,200 is requested 
to finance 90 new positions for work on an FDA-wide radiological program. 
(These positions would be over and above those identified above.) Of the 90 
positions requested, 80 will be used to establish a special monitoring program 
(inspectors, scientists, and supporting personnel) in 10 district offices which are 
to be equipped with special radiological laboratories from funds requested in a 
supplemental estimate for 1960 proposed for later transmission. The 1961 pro- 
gram will inelude sample collection and analysis to detect and identify total 
radioactivity and to determine the extent to which the Nation’s foods, drugs, and 
cosmetics have become contaminated. The remaining 10 positions will provide 
the necessary supporting functions for this special program including regulatory 
and informational activities. One medical officer position is included to work 
on the medical aspects of the program, primarily the evaluation of biological and 
biophysical data from other sources. 
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District office renovation.—Increases in this area are a part of a planned pro- 
gram of facilities improvement. Completion of the seven districts scheduled for 
1960-61 will, by 1962, bring to 10 the number of districts housed in modern 
quarters. 

Equipment modernization.—An increase of $117,000 is requested to provide 
for a continuing program of modernization which was begun in fiscal year 1957 
The bulk of this increase is designated for upgrading scientific equipment in 
Washington laboratories and the field district offices. 

Equipment replacement.—An increase of $200,000 is requested for replacement 
of obsolete equipment. Equipment will be replaced according to an evaluation 
of existing inventory records which take age, condition, and normal life expect- 
ancy in consideration. 

Construction of animal research facility at Beltsville, Md.—An increase of 
$80,000 is requested for construction of an animal research barn at the Agri- 
cultural Research Center, Beltsville, Md. This facility is needed to house large 
experimental animals such as cattle, horses, sheep, etc., which will be used in 
experiments involving medicated feeds, antibiotics, drugs, and other aspects of 
veterinary medicine. The barn will also include laboratory and isolation facil- 
ities which will permit research on animal parasites and other infectious animal 
diseases. 

Enlarged consumer consultants program.—An increase of $14,000 is requested 
to step up FDA’s consumer consultant activities. Plans for 1961 call for the 
employment (on a w.a.e. consultant basis) of one consumer consultant for each 
of the 17 existing districts. These consultants are to work with consumer groups 
and will serve as a channel of communication between FDA and consumers 
across the Nation. Funds include compensation and travel costs. 

Increased tabulating services.—An increase of $13,600 is requested to finance 
the cost of processing industry population data to be collected from the field. 
Plans for 1961 call for increased use of specialized data processing and tabulating 
equipment. 

Increased printing costs.—An increase of $24,000 is requested to cover increased 
printing costs resulting from the step-up in FDA’s informational and educational 
activities. Half of this amount would go toward the publication of official 
notices of judgment. a requirement of the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 

Cost of Federal Employees Health Benefits Act of 1959, Public Law 86-382 
(costs related to new employees proposed for 1961)—An increase of $13,500 is 
requested to cover the 1961 cost of employee health insurance under the provi- 
sions of Public Law 86-382. the Federal Employees Health Benefits Act. 

All other inereases.—In total, all other increases amount to $24,400. Included 
is $12,500 to finance household moves of field employees who are to be trans- 
ferred between duty stations, $8,400 for special supply items, and $3,500 to cover 
increased training costs. 


RADIOLOGICAL ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Focartry. There are some we should have a little more detail on. 
You have an increase of $650,000 for radiological activities. How 
much are you spending on this now ? 

Mr. Carpwetu. We are spending currently at the level of about 
$400,000. This $400.000 would be worth about $350,000 in 1961, and 
when added to the 600-——— 

Mr. Focarry. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Carpweti. Nonrecurring items account for the difference in 
expenditures. When added to the $650,000, the $350,000 will give us 
a level of operations for 1961 of about $1 million. 

Mr. Foearry. Just what have you been doing in the past? What 
additional work is proposed under this increase ? 

Mr. Larrick. Well, in this field, our first job was to try to get foods 
that had been produced before there was any fallout. 

Mr. Focarry. Before what ? 
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LEVEL OF CONTAMINATION FROM FALLOUT 


Mr. Larrick. Before there was any fallout, so we could get a base 
line. So we let people know that we would like to have these foods 
and we got samples of canned goods from all over the country, from 
commercial canners, and from housewives; goods that had been 
canned before 1945. And then with the help of the drug and farm 
industries we got some food that had been buried during antarctic ex- 
peditions of the past. With that information we began to get some 
base lines of the levels of natural occurring radiation in food. Then 
we started out as fast as we could to take samples from various parts 
of the country, to see what we were running into. We examined 
wheat. We have examined a great many other foods to see what 
the level of contamination from fallout is while the experts advise 
us that the fallout to date in these foods is not high enough to be 
dangerous, our examinations do show that there has been a gradual 
increase among a wide variety of foodstuffs. 

I think it is extremely important that we keep on top of this 
program, particularly as we move into greater use of nuclear power 
in industry and in power production. As this occurs, opportunities 
for accidents and contamination of water, air, and foods will increase. 


ADEQUACY OF BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Foearry. Are you satisfied that this amount will be sufficient to 
do an effective job? 

Mr. Larrick. It will start. It won’t do as good a job as I would 
like to do. 

Mr. Focarry. How much do you think you need to do a good job? 

Mr. Larrick. I think the original amount asked 

Mr. Focarry. How much was that ? 

Mr. Larrick. About a million and a half dollars. Is that right, 
Mr. Harvey ? 

Mr. Harvey. Yes, we could equip all 18 of the districts and man 
them with the addition of about $650,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. You think to do a really good job that should be ap- 
propriated ? 

Mr. Larrick. That would be my opinion, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. You would need about $650,000 more ? 

Mr. Larrick. Yes, sir, that’s right. 

Mr. Fogarry. Just about double this increase to do a good job? 

Mr. Larrick. Yes, sir, that’s right. 

Mr. Focarry. Will you give us a breakdown and supply it for the 
record of how that $650,000 could be used ? 

Mr. Larrick. Yes, sir, we will be very glad to do that. 

Mr. Focarry. Show it in positions and equipment. 

(The material furnished follows :) 





BREAKDOWN SHOWING MANNER IN WuicH $650,000 WouLp Be APPLIED TO FDA 
RADIOLOGICAL ACTIVITIES IN 1961 


An increase of $650,000 would be used to establish a radiological monitoring 
program in eight FDA districts (including Dallas, to be opened later in this 
year). The amounts requested in the 1960 supplemental and the regular 1961 
budget, both of which are now pending before the Congress, are sufficient to es- 
tablish such programs in 10 districts. Supporting staff (three positions) would 
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also be added in Washington. An amount of $650,000 would be applied to basic 
laboratory equipment, staff (61 positions) and operating expenses as follows: 


Field monitoring program (18 districts) 





Positions Amount 
NN gS sini Da chon an cctedkngtalnsntynsathannacnepetyes acmeredbies 58 | $245, 600 
Basic laboratory equipment ($30,000 per district)................-..----.--..).-----------2. 240, 000 
Operating expenses (travel tr: ee. sample purché ase, ‘and employee | | 
Cueeet ooo SA eh ES cae ih ubbSi. 24-3. dee CRA 149, 400 
DEFARTMENTAL STAFF 
1 position for program and sample collection plans, 1 secretarial position for 
scientific staff, and 1 for enforcement operations: | | 
Personal services. - ala Mea at alana 3 | 9, 700 
Operating expenses (tr: avel, tr: ansporti ation, and employee equipment) --|.....-------- 5, 300 
NE ai Sitch ib. shy ak Caisse obthes tak bbe wena thine Seger ehenmal aenesias banal 650, 000 





RELATION TO PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Focarry. Is there any duplication between what you are doing 
and what the Public Health Service is doing in this same general field? 
For example, milk. Doesn’t the Public Health Service do something 
in that area? 

Mr. Larrick. Yes, they do a great deal. They use milk pretty 
much as a special food that is particularly useful to measure what 
is happening to our environment. We have formed a committee that 
includes people from the U.S. Public Health Service who are doing 
this work and our people who are doing their work. They meet regu- 
larly. We exchange information and we set up the programs in such 
a way as not to duplicate each other. Asa matter of fact, we are going 
to be able to help each other a great deal. For example, if they find 
a problem in milk in a particular milkshed, we will then concentrate 
our activities in the same milkshed, finding out where the feed for the 
cattle is coming from, and trying to trace it back to source. In this 
way we will have a correlated program, rather than one that repre- 
sents duplication. We are working very close together. 

Mr. Fogarty. Each knows what the other is doing, is that right! 

Mr. Larrick. That’s right. 


INCREASE IN RADIOACTIVITY 


Mr. Focarry. What have you found so far in your food monitoring 
work? Has there been a great increase in radioactivity since the first 
nuclear explosions ¢ 

Mr. Larrick. Oh, yes, there has been a very substantial increase, 
but as I said, I do not want toalarm the American public unduly. The 
experts are concerned about the increase, but they do not think that 
present levels constitute a public health hazard. It is something that 
should be watched and watched carefully, and the Government should 
stay on top of it, in my opinion. 

Mr. Focarry. Are your findings more serious than what was found 
in some of these cranberries ? 

Mr. Larrick. No, I wouldn’t think it was as serious as we found in 
some of the cranberries, as yet. I would think the potential is there, 
but I would just say—— 
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Mr, Focarry. I am not going to put you on the spot So there is 
a real need for keeping abreast of what is going on because of this in- 
crease in radioactivity. One of the best ways would be, I think, to 
give you suflicient funds to man these stations. I think most people 
jeel that you are doing the best job possible with what you have. 

Mr. Larrick. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. That is something that everybody expects, the con- 
sumer and the producer. But we want to make sure that when a de- 
cision is made, that it has the best possible professional judgment, lab- 
oratory analysis, statistics, and so forth, that are available. If it 
means increasing this appropriation, we ought to do it. I think it 
would not only be a help to the consumer, but to the producers. 


RENOVATION OF DISTRICT OFFICES 


Now, you have roughly a million dollars budgeted for renovating 
district offices and for equipment modernization, about the same as 
you are spending this} year. How is that progressing ? 

’ Mr. Larrick. This is progressing, making progress, to the end that 
by the end of 1961 fiscal year we will have, if this present program is 
continued, 10 of our eighteen district offices renovated. 

Mr. Focarry. Are there any advantages to doing this piecemeal ? 

Mr. Larrick. Budgetwise, it fits in with the President’s 

Mr. Focarry. I am not talking about the budget. Iam asking you 
for your professional judgment. 

Mr. Larrick. Of course, I would get facilities modernized and up 
to date at the very earliest moment possible, because I would like to 
be able to give the public the utmost protection in this field. 





COST AND TIME REQUIRED TO COMPLETE JOB 


Mr. Focarry. What would it cost to go ahead and finish the job in 
1961 instead of doing it piecemeal and dragging it out, as we are 
doing / 

Mr. Carpwetu. These costs are split roughly in half on the theory 
that we would spend about half the money in the first year, the year 
in which the project was authorized, and complete the project in the 
second vear. 

Mr. Ketiy. That is with respect to those offices which are proposed 
for 1961. Let us supply you an estimate as to what it would cost to 
caapiate all the district offices 

Mr. Focarry. You do not have that? 

Mr. Larrick. We have a figure representing what it would cost to 
complete these four new ones carried in the 1961 budget. 

You see, we proposed that four more be fixed this year, and, for 
budgetary reasons, we decided to make it a 2-year deal requiring half 
the money the first year and half the money the second year. 

Mr. Fogarty. How much would it cost to do this—do these four, 


then ? 

Mr. Carpweti. About $527,000. 

Mr. Focarry. About $ $527 ,000 more ? 

Mr. Carpwetu. That much more, yes, sir. 

Mr. Larrick. There would be a complication that ought to be taken 
into account. The money that we are asking for here is just for basic 
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laboratory equipment, benches, hoods, the scientific apparatus. Money 
to construct buildings is a General Services Administration appropria- 
tion matter. Our plans and funds must be meshed together with those 
of the General Services Administration. If we were prepared to out- 
fit the buildings and then did not have any way to build the buildings, 
we would end up with money that we would have no way to spend. 
But they do have in their budget, as I understand it, money for the 
four districts carried in the 1961 budget. 

Mr. Ketiy. The funds which they have included in their budget 
are with respect to leasing operations. I think there is also a further 
complication, Mr. Chairman. We have divided these moneys into two 
parts in the renovation of the district offices because of the time lapse 
that it takes from the time you start planning the renovation of a 
district office until you have completed it. 

The fact that these are annual funds and that we have to use them 
within the year in which they are made available adds to the problem, 
If we were going to have the total money for these four offices and for 
all offices, it would be desirable, if not absolutely necessary, that the 
appropriation language make the funds available until expended, be- 
cause we cannot fit them into the regular fiscal year pattern of oper- 
ating funds. 

Mr. Larrick. I think you have made a very important point, Mr. 
Kelly. 

Mr. Foearry. All right. What other suggestion do you have, so 
that we can get this job done without having to spread it out for 4 or 
5 years? 

Mr. Ketry. I think there are two aspects of the problem, one with 
respect to the time it takes to renovate any district. office, from the 
time you start planning until you complete it. I think you can assume 
it will take at least 2 years to accomplish the average renovation, 
The second involves the number of districts that can be handled in a 
given year. Of course, we have been taking several district offices each 
year, so that, over a period of years, we will complete them all. 

Mr. Focarry. How many years, according to your plan, would it 
take / 

Mr. Ketxy. I think it would take 2 or 3 additional years after 1961 
to complete the 18 offices. 

Mr. Focarry. Four years? 

Mr. Ketiy. At the present pace. 

Mr. Fogarty. Four fiscal years? I think you could do it in two. 

Mr. Ketry. There is no question. 

Mr. Focarry. You could do it in less than two, even. You might 
save money if you did. 

Mr. Ketxy. I should think it would not make a difference, because 
we are handling each district office as a complete entity. 

Mr. Focarry. You mean to say that the cost of the equipment is 
going to go down ¢ 

Mr. Larrick. No, it has been going up steadily. 

Mr. Ketry. I cannot forecast that. 

Mr. Foearry. Isn’t it the logical conclusion that the longer you put 
something off, like this, the more it is going to cost ? 

Mr. Ketty. The point I was endeavoring to make was that it was 
not as though we were trying to handle one large building piecemeal. 
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It would be a lot more economical to do it as one entity, because each 
of these is a separate unit. 

Mr. Foearry. Will you supply for the record a statement on how 
goon this could efficiently be accomplished and how much it would 


cost ! 
Mr. Larrick. We will be very glad to. 
(The requested information follows :) 


RENOVATION OF FDA DistTRIcT OFFICES : POSSIBILITY OF RENOVATING ALL 
DISTRICTS IN 1961 AND 1962 

Objectives 

The ultimate objective of FDA is to renovate completely all of its district 
offices. At the same time, additional space must be acquired to accommodate 
increased field staffing consistent with recommendations of the Citizens Advisory 
Committee. Except for Atlanta, Dallas, and Detroit (which either are or are 
about to be, housed in adequate facilities), these two objectives can be achieved 
only through relocation of the districts into enlarged quarters. 


Type of facilities required 

Due to the predominant role which laboratory operations play in FDA field 
activities, a special-purpose laboratory facility is required for each district. 
Regular office-type space will not meet FDA’s requirements. 

Ways in which special-purpose space may be made available to FDA 

The General Services Administration has responsibility for providing appyro- 
priate and adequate space to accommodate the Food and Drug Administration. 
Up to this time, GSA has accepted responsibility for: (1) procuring space, (2) 
making it ready for normal occupancy and (3) financing the necessary rental, 
custodial, and maintenance costs related to occupancy. Responsibility for finan- 
cing the installation of special laboratory equipment peculiar to FDA’s needs 
(benches, hoods, ovens, etc.) has been left to FDA. The practice has been to 
procure new space for a district only when there is clear evidence that FDA is 
in a position to: (1) finance special laboratory and other special-purpose equip- 
ment (including installation), and (2) attain full occupancy during the year in 
which the space is made available. 

Progress up to the present 

To date, GSA has taken steps to make modern special-purpose space available 
in three districts: Atlanta, Dallas, and Detroit. Atlanta is the only one of 
the three which represents a typical case of relocating an existing FDA district 
into new quarters to provide modern space accommodating enlarged operations. 
The establishment of these three districts (including the enlargement of Atlanta) 
was specifically authorized by Congress, and funds to provide laboratory equip- 
ment were included in the regular FDA appropriations. 

FDA is currently negotiating with GSA to relocate three other districts into 
modern and adequate quarters. These are: Buffalo, Los Angeles, and New York 
City. 

The 1961 budget requests congressional approval to renovate four others: 
Boston, Kansas City, Cincinnati, and Minneapolis. Formal arrangements to 
obtain new space for these four districts have not been made with GSA, al- 
though FDA’s overall and ultimate needs have been made known to them. 


How new space has been obtained 

Under the present arrangement, GSA, in collaboration with FDA, selects a 
site. GSA then enters into a contractual agreement whereby private investors 
acquire the site and construct a special-purpose building which is leased to 
GSA under a long-term lease. 

Insofar as the three districts—Buffalo, New York City, and Los Angeles— 
for which initial renovation action is planned this year are concerned, it appears 
that new special-purpose buildings will be constructed along the lines followed 
for Atlanta, Dallas, and Detroit. However, GSA is now considering a possible 
change in the financing of construction of such facilities. They are now con- 
sidering the practicalities of direct Federal construction with Federal appro- 
priations in lieu of leasing. 
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Timing and cost of renovation 


Based on experience with Atlanta, Dallas, and Detroit, once renovation of a 
district is authorized it takes about 2 years to negotiate, select, and obtain an 
option on a site, invite bids, award a construction contract, and complete con- 
struction. 

Up to the present, negotiations with GSA have not been initiated until Con- 
gress has provided funds to cover FDA’s share of the cost; namely, the finane- 
ing of special laboratory equipment. 

Much of the laboratory equipment which FDA is obliged to finance must be 
geared to the particular space into which it is to be installed. Also, much of 
this equipment is of fairly long leadtime: 6 to 9 months from the date of order, 
It is for these reasons that FDA must have a firm understanding as to the char. 
acter of the space which GSA will provide before it can obligate funds for 
equipment. Under this arrangement, FDA has budgeted District renovation 
and enlargement programs over a 2-year period as follows: 

First year.—Funds to finance long leadtime laboratory equipment: benches, 
exhaust hoods, and ovens. 

Second year.—Funds to complete equipping of the laboratory, plus purchase 
of laboratory glassware and utensils. 

Funds for equipment related directly to new employees, such as desks, chairs, 
and inspectional apparatus, are not budgeted as a cost of renovation and en- 
largement. Funds for employees equipment are budgeted as a cost of placing 
new employees. 

Cost to FDA 

It is estimated that $3,080,000 would be required to finance FDA’s share 

of the cost of renovating the eight districts not yet budgeted as follows: 


FDA costs only 


| 7 | 


} Ict ph ise, | 2d phase, | 
long leadtime | special equip- | Total 
equipment ment and 


glassware 


Denver Aaa Skee jaa $140, 000 $180, 000 | $320, 000 
New Orleans... a . 140, 000 180, 000 | 320, 000 
Philadelphia_. ; aa 140, 000 189, 000 320, 000 
St. Louis 140, 000 180, 000 320, 000 
Baltimore ; i 210, 000 240, 000 450, 000 
Chicago x 210, 000 240, 000 450, 000 
San Francisco- . a - 210, 000 240, 000 450, 000 
Seattle : 7 : 210, 000 240, 000 450, 000 

a ln ital = bh ae = 1, 400, 000 1, 680, 000 3, 080, 000 


At the rate of four starts per year (the rate proposed in the estimates for 
1961) it would take 3 years to complete the job of renovating all districts. At 
this rate and continuing the policy of starting 1 year and completing the second, 
all 18 would not be ready before 1964. 

Possibility of completing all 18 districts by 1962 

In the opinion of FDA, it would be possible to initiate in 1961 action on 
each of the eight districts not yet budgeted with the objective of completing them 
by the end of 1962. However, certain conditions beyond the control of FDA 
would have to be met, as follows: 

1. GSA would have to take action early in 1961 to arrange for construction of 
facilities or in some other way provide appropriate space. 

2. FDA would require architectural engineering services to plan space and 
equipment layout and specifications, to coordinate equipment installation, and 
to coordinate and supervise construction. FDA does not now have such staff. 
Duse to the temporary nature of this plan, such services can best, in the opinion 
of FDA, be provided under a contractural arrangement at an estimated cost of 
$250,000. This does not include architectural engineering services in connection 
with the design and construction of facilities in that these items are the re- 
sponsibility of GSA. 

3. FDA should in 1961 be in a position to finance the long leadtime equipment 
requirements of each district. This is estimated at $1,400,000 for the eight dis- 
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tricts (see above). Funding of other special laboratory equipment and glass- 
ware could be deferred until 1962 and are not included in this amount. 

4, Due to the uncertainties in connection with the exact timing of space avail- 
ability, FDA would require special appropriation language in 1961 making equip- 
ment and related funds available through 1962 or until expended. 


Commitments, 1962 and after 

Authorization of initial action in 1961 would result in additional funding 
requirements beginning in 1962 affecting both FDA and GSA, as follows: 

1, Space rental,—Approximately $90,000-$95,000 would be required in addi- 
tional GSA rental funds (including maintenance). This assumes a leasing 
arrangement similar to that prevailing in the case of Atlanta, Dallas and Detroit. 

9 Additional equipment and operating supplies to make the facilities opera- 
tional (referred to above).—An additional $1,680,000 would be required in 1962 
to complete the equipping of the eight districts. 

Summary of FDA fund requirements, 1961 

Asummary of additional funds required to initiate action on the eight remain- 

ing districts in 1961 follows: 


Long leadtime equipment requirements for eight districts : 
Four at $210,000 each: Baltimore, Chicago, San Francisco, and 





BOGE sper eccel pe ie kh certian heen epi mer legeprethine> sti alenedainens $840, 000 

Four at $140,000 each: Denver, New Orleans, Philadelphia, and 
I, IT conc vase ec se ncapsrsincis plgnbans aiege igen sedan ogemm nae orqnditiaia ae 560, 000 
Reeerato ci 2G ool eae a eee ea eee 1, 400, 000 
Add architectural engineering services__....__--.--.---_--_..---._. 250, 000 
NN oa ssc a eesnnapercs cle caesar anees te aera entail et ee 1, 650, 000 


MODERNIZATION OF EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Focarry. What about the modernization of equipment? Do 
you have sufficient funds for that ? 

Mr. Larrick. Again, our plan was to go a little faster than this 
budget would permit. 

Mr. Focarry. Tell us how you planned it and how much it would 
take to come up to your plan ? 

Mr. Keiry. $44,500 more than the estimate. 

Mr. Larrick. A cut of $44,500. 

Mr. Ketiy. This, again, Mr. Chairman, is a phased program. Even 
in their original estimate. What we have been endeavoring to do is, 
over a period of years, to accomplish two things: One, to replace that 
equipment which is outmoded and obsolete; and two, to supply that 
new type of scientific equipment which they have never had. And 
this, I guess, is the fourth year that this program to update and mod- 
ernize the equipment has been underway. 

Mr. Larrick. Wait a minute. The figure you gave was the figure 
between the Budget Bureau’s figure and the final figure. Our original 
request was different from that. 

Mr. Carpwety. This item was reduced $266,500 between the pre- 
liminary spring estimate and the final budget. There is a difference 
of 

Mr. Focarry. Do you still think you could use the $266,500 to mod- 
ernize your present equipment ? 

Mr. Larrick. There is no question about it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Focarry. What about the replacement of equipment ? 

Mr. Larrick. That was cut $310,000. 
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PROBLEM OF OFFICE SPACE 


Mr. Focartry. Have you had any problem with your equipment in 
Washington because of the dispersal of quarters ? 

Mr. Larrick. Mr. Harvey, would you address yourself to that 
question ? 

Mr. Harvey. Yes. The problem we have involves moving all over 
town, and we do have a problem in equipping space that we move 
into. For example, we are now in the midst of moving some of our 
medical personnel out of one building and refilling their space with 
laboratory equipment. 

Mr. Larrick. We will be in six different buildings before the end 
of this fiscal year. We never know where to look for space. 

Mr. Focarry. What does this mean, as far as equipment is con- 
cerned? Do you need funds for additional equipment because of this 
dispersal ? 

Mr. Harvey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Carpwe.L. For example, we originally planned in the early 
part of the year to do some extensive relocation in 1961, in order to 
accommodate the Washington staff. We estimated that it would take 
about $385,000 to buy fixed equipment. It would cost another $600,000 
for major renovation of whatever facilities might be made available 
to us. 

Meanwhile, we found that the General Services Administration 
would be expected to bear the $600,000. We would be expected to 
bear the $385,000 item. We do not know this for certain. We do 
not know how it will work out. But under their present guidelines, 
I think this is about right; is that not true, Mr. Kelly ? 

Mr. Keuty. This is really a very difficult problem, Mr. Chairman. 
The Food and Drug Administration laboratory space situation in 
Washington is desperate. We have been endeavoring to find space 
everywhere we can, but you cannot avoid the problem that, on the 
one hand, we are asking for a new building. We know it will not 
be available until the end of 1963. On the other hand, it is a dif- 
ficult problem to determine how elaborately they should be outfitted 
and how much expense you should incur for temporary laboratory 
facilities. To take an existing building, leased space, say a ware- 
house building, one of the old temporary office buildings, or one of 
the abandoned hospitals in Washington, and renovate it for the Food 
and Drug Administration’s use, is an extremely expensive operation. 

Mr. Larrick. But, in the meantime, we still have to do our job, 
and we do not have facilities in which to do it. 

Mr. Focartry. We expect that the job be done, of course, and I 
think that the people of the country expect you to do it, a good and 
effective job. 

It seems to me that where other agencies have had problems of 
space, they get it somehow, some way, even by coming to Congress 
and asking for legislation and going out and getting it on their own, 
not through GSA. 

Mr. Kewiy. We have expended a tremendous amount of effort on 
this, and we still hope to come up with a temporary solution that will 
provide temporary laboratory space. 
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EQUIPMENT REPLACEMENT AND MODERNIZATION 


Mr. Foearry. Will you supply for the record the breakdown of 
that $576,000 for equipment replacement and modernization and 
what it entails and why it is needed to do a better job ? 

(The information supplied follows :) 


Equipment replacement and modernization 























Amount Amount 
requested in | approved, 1961 Difference 
preliminary President’s 
estimate, 1961 ey ee 
Equipment replacement: 
Ci iccie i cdwesisnbassbbwnddewasece $397, 000 $156, 000 = = 
Administrative equipment....................-....-. 113, 000 44, 000 
SIN? « d:diiniiiesnss becuneaninnsiahen Gtiabaceaekina aah 510. 000 $10,000 = 
Equipment modernization: All scientific..........-.---- 383, 600 itn Too 
Ps deaeuc®écescocnsesccunneiucnenthedarmracein 893, 600 317, 317,000 576, 600 600 





Equipment replacement 

The preliminary estimate for equipment replacement submitted to the Depart- 
ment would, according to an inventory evaluation system developed by FDA, 
be sufficient to replace present equipment the useful life of which expired fiscal 
year 1955. As it now stands the final estimate for 1961 will enable FDA to 
replace equipment the useful life of which expired around 1950. 
Equipment modernization 


The original request for equipment modernization funds was in the amount 
of $383,600. This was reduced to $117,000 in the final Bureau of the Budget 
allowance, a reduction of $266,600. 

The $266,600 deleted from the original request would have been used to pur- 
chase specific items of scientific equipment which FDA does not now have. 
This equipment would have been placed in FDA’s Washington and field labora- 
tories. 

FDA has been endeavoring to improve its laboratory equipment for several 
years. The amount of $266,600 would put FDA closer to its ultimate goal: 
modern scientific equipment equal to that which the regulated industries have 
available for food and drug laboratory analyses. 


BELTSVILLE ANIMAL RESEARCH FACILITY 


Mr. Fogarty, Tell us about this animal research facility at Belts- 
ville, what it will be, what it will be used for, and why it is necessary. 

Mr. Larrick. As you know, the field of veterinary medicine and 
the number of and kinds of drugs that are given to all types of live- 
stock has increased by leaps and bounds. They have, I think, made as 
much progress in the treatment of animals as they have in the treat- 
ment of people, and we have been without facilities to try out these 
drugs on large animals. 

Our responsibility, before they put one of these on the market, is to 
pass on the question of whether or not such a drug is safe and, of 
course, we also like to know whether it will cure the disease that it is 
supposed to cure. Up to now we have had to depend upon the gen- 
erosity of our friends in the Department of Agriculture who have 
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many times loaned us large animals and helped us with this work. 
But the volume is getting so great that we would like to make a mod- 
est start toward an improved operation. Actually, we would like to 
do more than a modest start, but at least we would like to have a place 
in which to house about 14 large animals. They would be cows op 
horses and maybe a little room for sheep. 

A small lab is planned for one end of the building. 

Mr. Carpwetu. It would be 86 feet by 36 feet, a conventional loft. 
type barn. 

Mr. Foearry. Do you have the same sort of liaison with the De. 
partment of Agriculture as you have with the Public Health Service? 

Mr. Larrick. We have very fine working relationships with the 
Department of Agriculture. 


CONSUMER CONSULTANTS PROGRAM 


Mr. Focarry. The increase for the consumer-consultants program 
is only $14,000, but this is the kind of thing that often raises questions, 
Why do you consider this important ? 

Mr. Larrick. Mr. Fogarty, I think that we have not done a good 
enough job in finding out what the public wants from the Food and 
Drug Administration. 

Mr. Focarry. What do you think it wants ? 

Mr. Larrick. I think it wants an across-the-board protection in 
every field, health, cleanliness and truthfulness. 

I think that it is always going to be true in our type of work, 
that we cannot do everything; and we have got to pick and choose 
among the things that we do. We cannot cover the whole water- 
front. There are many things we cannot cover. I am very anxious 
to get the viewpoint of some housewives to find out what they expect 
of the Food and Drug Administration, to get them interested in the 
work of the Food and Drug Administration, and to encourage them 
to read labels. The Congress provides that certain information must 
be on the labels of foods, drugs and cosmetics. I think that a program 
designed to help the public get the very most out of this fine law, 
and also to inform us constantly, of what the public wants, would be 
very useful. 
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Mr. Focarry. How much are you spending on this now ? 

Mr. Carpweci. Actually, we are spending very little on it now. 
The program has been planned for a number of years. It has been 
started this year. We have hired a person to head it up and we 
have 
Mr. Foearry. What did you originally ask for ? 

Mr. Carpwe.tt. To my knowledge, we got everything we asked for. 
Mr. Focarry. You did? 
Mr. Larrick. We are experimenting in this field. 





PUBLICATION OF OFFICIAL NOTICES OF JUDGMENT 


Mr. Foearry. Why do you need this $12,000 increase for publication 
of official notices of judgment ? 

Mr. Larrick. Because this committee has given us more people and, 
as we get more people, we have been able to protect the public by more 
legal actions. ‘This increase in legal actions results in more notices of 
judgments. Also, we want to step up the speed with which we pub- 
lish notices of these legal actions. We find that if the regulated indus- 
tries learn of what we are doing, we get more voluntary compliance 
by virtue of early publication of seizures, prosecutions, and injunc- 
tions. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE CITIZENS ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Mr. Focarry. Will you place in the record the same table with re- 
gard to progress in meeting the recommendations of the Citizens Ad- 
visory Committee that appears on page 194 of last year’s hearings— 
bringing it up to date. 


51985—60 16 
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(The table referred to follows :) | } 
PROGRESS IN F. D.A. PERSONNEL EXPANSION Yo 
AS RECOMMENDED BY THE 

CITIZENS ADVISORY COMMITTEE tio 


h - Fold 


Positions for new programs inaugurated 
since the Citizens Advisory Committee 
study: 

FY Food Additives Radiological Total 
1959 (act) 61 11 72 
1960 (act) 121 26 147 
1961 (est) 136 116 252 


3 = Fold 


Projected Expansion 
Rate - 15% per Year 


OF 


Base for 
Citizens 
Advisory 
Committee 
Report 





1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 196) 1965 1966 | 
FISCAL YEAR 
The projection shows increases necessary to meet the 
expansion recommended by the Citizens Advisory Committee 
in the maximum time period (10 years). Shaded columns | 
indicate staff for activities on enforcement programs 
operating in 1956. 
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Mr. Focartry. The committee report last year implied that the 
recommendations of the Citizens Advisory Committee are out of date. 
Your justifications are a little bit fuzzy on that point. 

It seems to me that you thought last year that these recommenda- 
tions were out of date because of additional legislation since their rec- 
ommendations had been made. 

Of course, you are asking for additional] legislation now. 


M’KINSEY AND COMPANY SURVEY 


Mr. Larrick. Yes, sir; that’s right. We gave careful consideration 
to the idea of reestablishing the citizens committee, but it was decided, 
principally at the suggestion of the Bureau of the Budget, that a man- 
agement firm be employed to make a survey of our field activities. 
They hired McKinsey & Co., to make this survey, and a comprehensive 
survey was made. I think you have seen that report. 

Among the things that McKinsey said should be done was to change 
our whole system of figuring out what our workload is, and, if we can 
do that, to get a broader picture of what our workload really is. Then 
we would have information that would be very meaningful to a citizens 
committee, and I think they could do a much more realistic job. 

Also, you were good enough to provide funds to let us employ for 
the first time in our history a research director. We hired a man from 
the University of Arkansas, a professor of medicine who had been 
there for a good many years. He came intothe Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, and the first job we gave him was to make a survey of all of 
our scientific activities. 

He did a fine job. I was amazed at the quality of the job that he 
turned in. 

We have these two reports to implement, and at a later date—I don’t 
know just how much later, because I don’t know how fast we will 
be able to develop the necessary workload data—we should have the 
basis on which to establish another study. I agree with you that a 
new citizens committee should be formed. 


RECOMMENDATIONS REQUIRING ADDITIONAL FUNDS 


Mr. Focarry. What that is recommended in the two reports would 
you be in favor of doing that you are not allowed to do under this 
budget before us? 

Mr. Larrick. A great many things that we are just making a start 
on. For instance, McKinsey & Co. recommended that we have a super- 
visory person for each 10 chemists and each 12 inspectors. For two 
reasons, we cannot do that immediately. One is money. The second 
is that we do not have any people trained. There are others—Mr. 
Harvey, can you think of some other key things in those reports that 
we are not able to do yet ? 

Mr. Harvey. One of the important features of the report involved 
criticism of existing workload data. We have an enormous job of 
census taking to get the basic data on which to base our planning. 

Mr. Fogarty. Tell me what is in the report that you think is nec- 
essary to do now that you are not going to be allowed to do in 1961 
because of a shortage of funds? 
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Mr. Larrick. I think the biggest thing is the recommendation that 
the basic staff of Food and Drug Administration be strengthened; 
that we have a new building here in W ashington. 

Mr. Fogarry. That is coming ? 

Mr. Larrick. I hope. Then, that all of our field facilities 

Mr. Focarry. The staff is being strengthened ? 

Mr. Larrick. That will be brought up and we will get additiona] 
equipment. I think the general things that you have been talking 
about here are the things that McKinsey & Co. have recommended, 

Mr. Fogarty. Supply for the record what they have recommended 
that you think is necessary in 1961, in order to do a better job. 

(The requested information follows :) 





ADDITIONAL IMPLEMENTATION OF MCKINSEY & CO. RECOMMENDATIONS 


The following specific actions could be accomplished in fiscal year 1961 to 
effect further implementation of the McKinsey & Co. recommendations if addi. 
tional funds were made available: 

1. Resident inspector posts—McKinsey & Co. recommended the establishment 
of additional resident posts as well as the expansion of resident posts. Twelve 
additional 2-man resident inspector posits could be established and staffed in 
1961, This would raise to 56 the total number of such posts in operation through- 
out the country. In addition to the establishment of 12 new resident posts, 
expansion of existing posts would be possible in 1961. A total of 44 new posi- 
tions would be required to add 1 new inspector to each existing post (ineluding 
new posts already budgeted for 1961). Details concerning the cost and number 
of positions involved are as follows: 





Fiscal year 1961 





Item | scunepasunstmnnitniatinpenenmpenstitiiinail 
| 
| Positions Amount 
| 
Se 0 : adh cara ae e | y See 
GS-49 inspector - - | rr ee 
Pers mal services “$214, 500 
Equipment aoa : ia ane | : , 102, 000 
All other costs... intdaateafi oapaibeed 40 ta sk ken piaclingris — oh aiwnd 150, 800 
SOM SLE. SEES odin cenkbndge SUR ER Se UELA cibnd Madd. | 68 467, 300 





2. Improved supervision.—Under McKinsey & Co. criteria, which recommends 
supervisory ratios of 1 supervisor for every 10 chemists and 1 supervisor for 
every 12 inspectors, 39 additional supervisory chemists and inspectors would 
be required in 1961. Following is a breakdown of the personnel and costs 
involved : 


| Fiscal year 1961 





Positions Amount 


CTS NEY CIES. 8g 66 i nw ene sen mc ecninnnnccgces : 12 
GS-12 supervisory inspector--- fjaaPan ales : 27 


ooo e-e- ad 


PSNR BONTRONS | iets in orion ddécbancy | ~ $165, 300 
Equipment ‘ | 15, 600 
en Geer COURS. ..o.ccccaccneus | 73, 100 

Woe nonce taneee . ends bow : bal 39 254, 000 


3. Workload identification and evaluation system.—McKinsey & Co. empha- 
sized the need for an improved workload identification and data collection sys- 
tem. They identified needs in this area as being essential to future program 
planning and development. The Food and Drug Administration has appointed 
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a special task group to develop work plans for the establishment of such sys- 
tems. The 1961 budget includes 15 additional positions for program planning. 
Most of this number will either directly or indirectly contribute to the attain- 
ment of the McKinsey objectives in this area. However, these new positions 
would, under the budget, be added sometime in 1961 and would not become fully 
effective until later in that year. If a goal of achieving this particular objec- 
tive by the end of 1961 were to be established, it would require: (1) additional 
staffing and/or (2) the services of specialists in the field of data collection and 
processing. The latter services could be established only through a contract 
with some outside organization. 

The estimated cost of entering into such an arrangement with an outside firm 
is estimated at approximately $50,000. 


FOOD ADDITIVE WORK 


Mr. Focarry. How much have you budgeted for food additive work 
in this year, 1960? 

Mr. Carpwe.u. This year we have 121 jobs for food additives work. 
Of these, about 50 are working in the field and the remainder are 
working in Washington. 

Mr. Focarry. How many are you budgeting for 1961 ? 

Mr. Carpwe.i. We would add 15 field jobs. We would add no jobs 
in Washington. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you think that is sufficient ? 

Mr. Harvey. That is very difficult to forecast. We are right in the 
midst of peakload at the moment in Washington, because March 6 is 
the cutoff date on which appplications must be either approved or 
extended and it is apparent to me that, when this thing gets smoothed 
out, the workload will be much less than it is at this particular 
moment. 

Mr. Foaarry. Several extensions have been granted, I have been 
noticing in the papers, and certain terminations. You expect that 
this one might be extended ? 

Mr. Larrick. It is being handled product by product. 

Mr. Harvey. I think we have about 400 requests. 

Mr. Larrick. We got 200 yesterday. 

Mr. Harvey. That will be 600, then. We have 600 before us at the 
moment. 

Mr. Larrick. We are doing it product by product. 

Mr. Fogarry. This food additives amendment really added some 
responsibility to your office, did it not? 

Mr. Larrick. It did, but it also provided a tremendous amount of 
public protection. 

Mr. Focarry. I have no doubt about that. 

Mr. Larrick. The possibilities of that, Mr. Chairman—— 


COST OF FOOD ADDITIVE AMENDMENT 


Mr. Focarry. Were we ever told how much additional funds this 
amendment would cost, when the legislation was proposed ? 

Mr. Harvey. Yes, we provided some estimates. 

Mr. Focarry. What were your estimates at that time? 

Mr. Harvey. Well, it was in the neighborhood of $800,000. 

Mr. Larrick. I am afraid we were optimistic. 

Mr. Focarry. How much do you think it is going to cost now, after 
some experience with it ? 
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Mr. Larrick. You see, we have to deal with everything that is 
being added to food right now, and I just don’t know how great the 
volume is going to be. Then you have to guess how many new food 
additives are going to come along. 

My own guess is that we are going to need in the neighborhood of 
a million and a half a year to deal with food additives. That is 
purely 
Mr. Focarry. How much have you budgeted for 1961? 
Mr. CarpweLu. We are spending about a million dollars a year. 





COST OF PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


Mr. Focarry. Now this new legislation that is being proposed, how 
much do you estimate that will cost ? 

Mr. Larrick. We have legislation that is proposed to deal with 
the household poisons. 

Mr. Harvey. You have reference to color additives? 

Mr. Focearry. I was thinking specifically of color additives. 

Mr. Larrick. $1 million; isn’t that our estimate on that ? 

Mr. Harvey. Enforcement. The money is in two phases. The 
certification of colors is a fee situation. But enforcement, of course, 
is paid for from appropriated funds, so the estimate for the enforce- 
ment obligation will be around $1 million. 

Mr. Foearry. $1 million annually. Is that the only one you are 
pushing right now ? 

Mr. Larrick. Now I think this household chemicals bill is going 
to move. That is a bill designed to require labeling of household 
goods containing poisons. This law will protect children and keep 
people from misusing poisonous substances. The bill is generally 
supported by both consumers and industry. There are a great many 
children killed every year as a result of accidents involving house- 
hold poisons. 

Mr. Focarry. How much will that cost ? 

Mr. Harvey. The first estimate was $500,000. 

Mr. Focarry. What is your estimate now ? 

Mr. Harvey. That is still the estimate. 

Mr. Larrick. We have no experience at all in this field. 

Mr. Harvey. It is a labeling law. The amount of voluntary com- 
pliance which will occur after the law becomes effective is not known. 
The inspection load will be reduced accordingly, but it is very difficult 
to forecast what the inspection load will be. 

There will be a tooling-up period, and after that 

Mr. Focarry. What other legislation are you going to push this 
year? 

Mr. Harvey. There is legislation for a new device law. 

Mr. Larrick. Such as the pins used in the case of some broken 
limbs and other new devices. The medical profession is demanding 
that we have the same sort of control over these as we now have over 
new drugs. If a man wants to put a new drug on the market he has 
to prove that it is safe; but in the case of therapeutic devices that 
are becoming so numerous, there is no such law. 

Mr. Focarry. How much do you estimate that will cost ? 
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Mr. Larrick. We will have to supply that. 
(The information supplied follows :) 


Foop AND Drua@ ADMINISTRATION—CostT oF NEW DEvicE LEGISLATION 


The cost of proposed legislation for the preclearance of new medical devices is 
estimated as follows: 


lst year cost 2d year cost 
and thereafter 


| 


Positions. .-- - éinontads nwittebubkowammbaseennawtnenn ll ll 
Amount.---- ; ~~ slain nosulpasienssjesdanehassecdet $82, 500 $106, 500 





Mr. Focarry. What else are you going to push ? 
BARBITURATES AND AMPHETAMINE CONTROL BILL 


Mr. Harvey. One piece of legislation that the Department is pre- 
pared to push is a barbiturates and amphetamine control bill. 

Mr. Focarry. There has been a lot of interest expressed in that in 
the last couple of years. I thought the Secretary said that you were 
making a real drive on this. I have not read much about it. What is 
the situation ? 

Mr. Harvey. The Department’s plan is to offer a bill. 

Mr. Focarry. Last November the Secretary announced a campaign 
against illegal sale of these things, but I have not heard much about 
it since. 

Mr. Larrick. Our campaign under our present law is going ahead 
full tilt, but the law is not good enough to deal with these bootleg 
operations. We find a man with 500,000 of these things that he is 
bootlegging to backrooms of bars, and we have to prove that they 
have moved in interstate commerce. That is pretty hard to do when 
you deal with bootleg operations. So we need a much stronger law. 

Mr. Focarry. What is the status of it? Has it been introduced? 

Mr. Harvey. It has not been introduced yet. The drafting is going 
along right now. 

Mr. Focarry. You hope to get some action this year on that? 

Mr. Harvey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. How much do you think that would cost? 

Mr. Harvey. Again, there is an original estimate on that in the 
neighborhood of $550,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. I realize you cannot give exact amounts on these. 

Mr. Larrick. But that, again, is quite modest. The problem has 
grown since we made that estimate. 

Mr. Harvey. The estimate is for initial implementation. 

Mr. Focarry. For what else are you going to seek legislation ? 


PRETESTING COSMETICS 


Mr. Harvey. The other piece of legislation which the Department 
expects to submit is for pretesting cosmetics. 

Mr. Larrick. Safety tests. 

Mr. Harvey. The proposed legislation is in preparation. 

Mr. Fogarty. How much would you estimate that would cost ? 

Mr. Harvey. $1 million. 
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FOOD ADDITIVES ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Focarry. In food additive work, what are the most pressing 
current problems ? 

Mr. Larrick. The most current preening problem is that the act 
becomes effective on March 6, and a great number of compounds 
have not yet been cleared, so we are now being deluged with petitions 
for clearance and requests that we extend the deadline. We have 
to clear all that material through our scientific staff to make sure that 
we do not take some action which will perpetuate an article on the 
market which is not safe. 


RECOMMENDED CHANGES IN THE LAW 


Mr. Focarry. Are you suggesting any improvements in the law? 

Mr. Larrick. It has not been fully effective yet. 

Mr. Harvey. MayI comment? We are suggesting two new changes, 
a change in what has been called the grandf;: ither clause is one of ‘the 
suggestions. The statute does not have a genuine grandfather clause, 
but it has a provision whereby, sanctions under the food and drug 
law or meat and poultry inspection laws, granted prior to the enact. 
ment of the new law, would be perpetu: ated, except, of course, where 
new evidence gives reason to change prior sanctions. We are propos- 
ing an amendment to the act to facilitate the revocation of a prior 
approval, as the circumstances warrant, particularly in the area where 
the food additive remains as a residue in the tissue of an animal 
which produces meat, milk, or eggs. There are cases where a drug 
covered by a new drug asa becomes an additive by reason of 
undesirable residues. 

The procedure for revoking an effective new drug application, 
which was set up in the 1938 act, is very involved and requires clinical 
evidence and new methodology to such an extent that corrective action 
is cumbersome and will often create a situation where it takes months 
once it has been decided that the drug is not safe, as safe as it might 
have been thought at first, to prohibit its use as an additive, 

So we are seeking to remedy this situation by facilitating the power 
of revocation. 

In the case of the Delaney amendment, which applies to food ad- 
ditives found to produce cancer when ingested by an animal, we have 
a situation where the addition, for example, stilbesterol added to ani- 
mal feed for beef, produces no adverse effect upon the animal and 
leaves no residue in meat. But the law, as written, prohibits the ap- 
proval of a food additive containing stilbesterol, even under those cir- 
cumstances. We are seeking to modify the amendment so that we 
won't have an inflexible rule, which apparently is the case at the present 
time. 

These are the two changes which the Department is proposing. 


INSPECTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS 


Mr. Focarry. Now, give us something about your regular enforee- 
ment activities. How often is the average est: ablishment visited by a 
food and drug inspector? 
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Mr. Larrick. Every 514 years. That is a change from our pre- 
vious testimony, because we made a new census of the number of 
manufacturing establishments and have found that there were more 
than we had previously calculated. 

Mr. Focarry. In your justification, I think you said 4.5 years. 

Mr. Larrick. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. But now, because of an increase in establishments, 
it is up to 5147 

Mr. Larrick. In this budget, as presented, it would be cut to 414 
for 1961. 

ULTIMATE OBJECTIVE IN PLANT INSPECTION 


Mr. Focarry. What did you say the ultimate objective would be? 

Mr. Larrick. Certainly we should get into an establishment at 
least once a year, 

Mr. Focarry. How long would it take you to get into them once 
a year? Tlow long would it take you to tool-up and get the necessary 
personnel ; how many years! 

Mr. Ketiy. Approximately a thousand inspectors would be re- 
quired. 

Mr. Carpwety. A thousand inspectors were at one time estimated 
as the ultimate number required to give once-a-year inspection. 

Mr. Larrick. Probably in 15 years we could get up to the once- 
a-year rate. I would like to have an opportunity to figure that out. 

Mr. Fogarty. If you had the funds, how soon could you get up 
to that ? 

Mr. Larrick. If the pattern of 15 percent a year were followed, 
[think it would be starting at—— 

Mr. Harvey. About half a percent a year; it would take around 
10 years to get to the point where we could make one inspection per 
year at the present rate of expansion. 

Mr. Carpwett. We are asking this year for 94 inspectors, and we 
would expect to increase the number of establishment inspections by 
about 4,000. Admittedly, these 94 inspectors will not be fully effec- 
tive in that year, and the number of establishments that they would 
be able to cover in, say, their second or third year of employment 
would go up, but this would take—— 

Mr. Fogarry. You surely have some means of determining this? 
How long do you think it would take to reach that goal—5 years? 

Mr. Larrick. If we had the facilities, I feel confident we ‘could, 
but we have to have everything; everything has to balance out. We 
have to have a place to put people; we have to have buildings. 

Mr. Focarry. In a 5-year period, how much would you need per 
year to do this? 

Mr. Harvey. Mr. Kelly corrected my figures. It would be 5 years, 
rather than 10. 

Mr. Ketry. Five years at this rate of progression, as I calculate it, 
would get you to that point. 

Mr. Foaarry. Not if we are going to have more food additive laws. 

Mr. Ketiy. You have to offset that by the fact that during this 5- 
year period there would be an increased number of establishments; 
and you would also have to make provision for them. But if the 
establishments remain the same 5 years at this rate. 
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Mr. Foearry. Take a little time and fix up a more precise and de- 
tailed estimate on this subject. 
(The requested statement follows :) 


ESTIMATED AMOUNT REQUIRED ANNUALLY TO PROVIDE ONCE-A-YEAR COVERAGE oF 
THE Basic Foop AND Drug ADMINISTRATION WORKLOAD 


Assuming an ultimate average inspectional rate of 100 inspections per inspec. 
tor, it is estimated that 1,040 inspectors would be required to inspect the 104,009 
establishments which constitute FDA’s basic workload obligation. This com. 
pares to 360 inspectors currently available for this work. In 1961, these 360 
inspectors are expected to make about 30,000 inspections. 

To reach a goal of 104,000 inspections within 5 years would require the addi- 
tion of 410 new positions per year: 142 inspectors, 142 laboratory and other field 
staff, and 126 Washington laboratory, enforcement, and supporting personnel. 

In terms of funds, an increase in appropriations of $3.4 million would be re. 
quired during -each year of the 5-year period, illustrated as follows: 
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Mr. Larrick. If Congress gives us new responsibilities, they would 
have to be handled separately. Examples are the household poisons 
legislation and color legislation. All of those would add to our re. 
quirements. 

Mr. Focarry. That would be in addition to this. We are starting 
with the base the Citizens Committee used in 1955. 

Since then you have the food additive law; that will have to be 
added. 
Mr. Larrick. And the radiation problem. 
Mr. Focarry. That one, too. 


ENFORCEMENT STATISTICS 


Put in the record the number of samples collected, what percentage 
of samples result in legal actions, how many criminal actions have 
been taken during the last year, and with what results and other per- 
tinent enforcement statistics. 

Mr. Carpweti. We will supply them for the record, sir. 

(The information supplied follows :) 


Inspections and sample collections 1959, 1960, and 1961 






—_———_.. 
Actual 1959 Estimate Estimate 
1960 1961 
DOMESTIC OPERATIONS 
1. Number of establishments inspected__....._._-- Bocas 18, 284 21, 800 | 25, 100 
2. Number of establishment inspections : a a 21, 840 26, 000 | 30, 000 
3. Number of official and investigational samples collected for | 

examination __- . : Silica ticametcwecae 4 29, 747 34,000 | 38, 500 
4. Number of examinations made Ie et = . 28, 889 34, 500 39, 000 

| 

IMPORT OPERATIONS | 
1. Wharf examinations made as 6, 646 6, 800 10, 000 
2. Number of samples collected ig : . a 11, 284 11, 300 13, 500 
3. Number of examinations made___.__._---- : 16, 849 17, 000 20, 000 
4. Number of lots detained __-_-_-_- assess celiaae oo cs 5, 463 6, 000 8, 500 


ENFORCEMENT DATA 


] 


Numbe r of samples on which criminal prose itions and seizures wer hased and 


number of court actions instituted during the fiscal year 1959 


Total Criminal prosecu Seizures accom- 
tions instituted plished Injune- 
Item Z ae tions 
| requested 
Violative| Actions | Violative} Actions | Violative| Actions 
| samples ! samples samples | 
—_— } — 
Total. __- _.| 2,549] 1,270 879 | 206 1, 670 1, 047 17 
Foods......- . 1,619 | 952 324 | 111 1,295 | R28 13 
Drugs and devices . 919 | 309 555 95 3fi4 210 
Cosmetics and colors 5 | 5 5 f 
Caustic poisons 6 | 4 6 | i 
| 





1 The number of samples on which the actions are based always exceeds the number of actions; in seizures 
a variety of articles may be contained in a single shipment, while in criminal actions each sample usually 
represents a single shipment which forms one count of the action 
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Import samples collected, examinations made, and lots detained during the fiscal 


year 1959 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 
Item Samples |Examinations Lots 
collected made detained 

ae 

RS os ccna: nt oad dah ea aia ainlaetaandg eine ian 11, 284 16, 849 5, 463 
EE i dapnascncokennauaihidGasbjocdasccssucboosnnsbmbenansns 8. 691 15, 677 2, 675 
Drug and ata ot eee 2, 141 840 2, 467 
Cosmetics, colors, and miscellaneous. ---.....--..----.---------- 452 332 321 


CS lle sss ss ys 





Actual, 1958 | Actual, 1959 


Samples collecte ad: 








Se SOOROGwe., .. .. nds cenn al dsannsedisee tp cinididiitiimedaaint 23 22 

Er ereeny SORGIENE GUEIES QOGIUNE. occacovcsecounesnccucstbesbhuccsoanben 12 10 
Recalls of potentially mene — Ss 

OM. «« catavadeeunoe pasenecesnnndsbs orccwoeuben canoes unuaiaumeneen 3 1 

TAPCO OIE GOVIO0G 5 cis cnc bas dntccsncesccdceoscenddayhiaaiee Tens eeeee 20 27 

3. Cesmneties Ora colots. 2 ocd, oss d esi biked. ie, dade 1 1 

UNITE. sxcasor cath rio mires oc coenta opsneos thonteras toanao ghia emanate taken 24 29 

Illegal sale of dangerous s drugs: 

1. Violations referred for prosecutions ini haideilileaiias eee ee ee 112 72 

at CR MIIGLOL . . .sncanscahanetocacsdannaaieneteandeadasdmthn iia | 99 71 
Vitamins and nutrition: 

S. AenS CBA, - 6 ab nb ocdktmtndsbicdunetndéccdibeeteddaidiadlswidcddia | 2, 695 2, 409 

I aetna emer cern chee mie in ial acta 849 774 

3. Samples on which action recommended...................-.---------- | 134 137 











Mr. Larrick. Incidentally, in that connection, our cases are becom- 
ing more complicated. 

Mr. Focarry. You really need a stronger law in the fight against 
these “bennies,” amphetamines, and barbiturates. 

Mr. Larrick. That is quite right. We very much need it. 

Mr. Focarry. What have been the results of your increased activity 
inthe last couple of years? 

Mr. Larrick. We have stepped up tremendously the number of 
cases we have made. We have discovered that the operation has gone 
underground. Instead of finding people, a small number of tablets 
on the bootlegger, we are finding them up in the hundreds of 
thousands. Insofar as enforcement action on the whole is concerned, 
there were 173 criminal actions terminated in the Federal court in 
1959. The total fines were $115,000. Jail sentences ranging from 
1 month to 2 years were imposed in 22 cases involving these matters. 

Mr. Fogarty. You can complete that for the record, please. 
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(The information supplied follows :) 


Enforcement statistics—Fiscal year 1959 


Seizure actions accomplished : Criminal prosectuions instituted : 





UR Se TS ek 828 RO Se ee 1u 
Drugs and devices_...._.._.._ 210 Drugs and devices___._.____ 5 
Cosmetics and colors____---- 5 Cosmetics and colors________ 0 
Caustic poisons_._._...-____- 4 Caustic poisons__...--____._ 0 
— 
UM ie ate Se ec cis aia 1047 DN oc haa recon wwacananessra = 
Injunctions requested : Import lots detained : 
DO i rhea ics id deinen 13 Rares eras aciinciice — 
Drugs and devices_______-___ 4 Drugs and devices_ 
Cosmetics and colors_.__~-_-~- 0 Cosmetics and colors____-__ 321 
Caustic.poisene... i. ..c5655% 0 Caustic peisons....-.--=-=.. = 
ites ‘ 
iar nn stk raogee creed 17 ORR Wa senoniiaeal ee 5, 468 
Criminal actions terminated : 
Total actions terminated_ ni optaligs cp calabnecs eos eter eae eend eevee meen 173 
Total fines assessed_____ ca a na as ae ~. $115, 831 
Number of cases in which jail sentences were imposed _- 2O% 29 


Length of imposed jail sentences_____________-~~- 
Number of defendants involved in jail sentences__ 
Number of defendants jailed____- wv aaNibinrinn ice TEES Sars 8 
Average sentence of jailed defend: ints. = 8 months 


Notices of judgment published (showing records of court actions 
terminated ) 


FOOD POISONING 


Mr. Focarry. On page 57 you say there has been a manyfold in- 
crease in reported cases of salmonellosis. What is that ? 

Mr. Larrick. Food poisoning by a particular bacteria called sal- 
monella. It is a very, very tiny bacteria. 

Mr. Focarry. Where is it located generally ? 

Mr. Larrick. It may be found in fecal material. 

Mr. Focarry. In any particular area of the country ? 

Mr. Larrick. All over the country. It is all over the world, I 
would say. 

Mr. Focarry. What are you doing about it? 

Mr. Larrick. We are stepping up our inspections. We are trying 
to increase our attention to sanitation and our bacteriological program 
has been stepped up to try to correlate types and kinds of salmonella 
to the food poisoning. 

Mr. Harvey. This is the common type of food poisoning one gets 
from cream pies and dried egg yolks. 

Mr. Carpweti. FDA scientists are using a tagged antibody tech- 
nique that the Public Health Service developed in their work on this 
problem, fluorescent dyes. 

Mr. Focarry. Is it working out pretty well ? 

Mr. Carpwetu. Yes, sir: it is. 

_ Mr. Larrick. Quite an advance in this field; this technique speeds 
it up a great deal 

Mr. Focarry. Where did you get that from? 

Mr. Larrick. From the Public Health Service, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Focarry. From the Communicable Disease Center? 

Mr. Larrick. They worked it out, and we adopted it. 
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NEW DRUG APPLICATIONS 


Mr. Focarry. On page 75, you indicate you have difficulty in keep- 
ing up with your work on processing new drug applications. That is 
a field where you have a real workload. 

Mr. Larrick. That is a field where we cannot control our workload. 
These drug firms develop more and more new drugs, and we get more 
and more potent drugs. 

Mr. Focarry. That workload is going to keep going up, and you 
are going to get more complex problems. ; 

Mr. Larrick. We must have a competent staff of physicians, bac- 
teriologists, pharmacologists. 

Mr. Focarry. What did you ask for in this budget, in your orignial 
budget ? 

Mr. Carpwe.L. This is our original request. 

Mr. Focarry. This is? Are you satisfied with it ? 

Mr. Larrick. Well, I think this would be all that we could use 
advantageously at this time. It is very difficult to recruit in this field. 


NEW BUILDING IN WASHINGTON 


Mr. Focarry. As I understand it, your new building is to become 
areality. It is in the process, anyway. 

Mr. Larrick. I have my fingers crossed, but I hope that that is 
right. 

Mr. Carpwe.u. Our understanding is that it has to be reapproved 
by both Public Works Committees, the Public Works Committees of 
both Houses. 

Mr. Ketxiy. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Larrick. It has to go to Mr. Thomas’ committee. 

Mr. Focarry. Are you convinced it will be adequate by the time 
you get into it ? 

Mr. Larrick. It will be adequate if it is built by the end of 1963. 

If our normal growth continues, we will need additional space 
within some years. 

You understand that, from the outset, it has been planned so that 
the entire building can be converted into laboratories and the office 
people can move out. 

Mr. Focarry. If all the office people were moved out, it would be 
big enough ? 

Mr. Larrick. That would take care of us for a long time. 

Mr. Focartry. Last year you opened the Detroit pt ener the 
first new district office in 24 years. Is that in full operation now? 

Mr. Larrick. It is in full operation, and we are grateful to this 
committee for it. 

DALLAS DISTRICT OFFICE 


Mr. Focarry. When do you expect to open the Dallas office? 

Mr. Larrick. The next one will be Atlanta. We will open Atlanta, 
hopefully, in June. The bids are out for the new laboratory in Dallas. 

Mr. Harvey. Awards have been made on the bids for Dallas. 

Mr. Focarry. What has held us up so long? It has been a long 
time getting something done down there. 
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Mr. Larrick. This building business has lots of headaches in it, 
It is going to be 
Mr. Foaarry. It is a new building, is it not ? 
Mr. Larrick. There was a problem of sites; bids were let. They 
did not think any of them were satisfactory. 
Mr. Fogarty. Give us the complete history of that from the time 
it was authorized. 
(The requested information follows :) 





NEw DALLAs DIstrICcT OFFICE CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS 

The chronology of the Dallas building program is as follows: 
July 1958 

Congress authorized new district and funds for basic equipment at $260,000; 
1959 budget. 
April 15, 1959 

GSA issued invitation to bid R7-45-59 to rent for 10 years 29,600 square feet 
office, laboratory, general utility and storage space in Dallas, Tex., for a new 
80-man Dallas district office. 
April 29, 1959 

FDA issued invitation to bid FDA-DAL-1—59 to purchase laboratory case 
work, benches, hoods, and certain fixed equipment to be installed in new facilities, 
May 28, 1959 

Space bids opened. 
June 25, 1959 

FDA awarded contract for laboratory furniture to Laboratory Furniture Co,, 
Mineola, Long Island, N.Y. in the amount of $95,401. 
June 1959 

GSA rejected as unresponsive all bids on space. 
July 1959 

Congress authorized additional equipment funds, $40,000, bringing total to 
$300,000. 
July 1959 

FDA, DHEW and Dallas GSA regional offices selected site for proposed build- 
ing to be secured through an assignable option. 
August 1959 

Site rejected-owner increased price. 
September 1959 

New site selected and GSA negotiated with owner an assignable option. 
October 14, 1959 


GSA issued invitation to bid R7—-19-60 to rent for 10 years with two 5-year 
renewal options approximately 29,600 square feet office, laboratory, general 
utility, and storage space in Dallas, on a tract of land under assignable option 
to GSA for the Dallas district to house an 80-man staff. 


November 30, 1959 

Eleven bids opened—GSA to make an award in 30 days. Bids ranged from 
$75,300 to $130,000 per annum rental. All bidders to provide space and facilities 
in strict accordance to specification in the bid. 
Late December 1959 


GSA is reported to have requested bidder for a 3-week extension of award 
date. 


January 14, 1960 

Status of consideration uncertain. There are indications now that GSA is ex- 
ploring possibility of using savings from other construction projects to convert 
this from a lease to a Federal construction project. 
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January 21, 1960 

Expiration of extension to make an award for space by GSA. 
January 28, 1960 

Award of contract by GSA to construct building on Bryan Street. 

No forecast of construction and/or installation. If no difficulty encountered 
occupancy and operations can begin on or about October 1, 1960. 

Mr. Fooarry. Tell us what happens to the funds appropriated for 
1960 to staff the office. , 

Mr. CarpweE.t. This is going to be a problem for us, also, sir. We 
have these funds available to us this year. Based on our best estimates 
to date, if this thing begins to move from here on out at the same pace 
that Detroit moved, and Atlanta moved, we will not be able to get in 
before late fall of this calendar year. We would be beyond our fiscal 
year limit. 

We will need staff for these offices at that time. There is no ques- 
tion about that. We have about $250,000 in the 1960 budget. Now, 
insofar as staffing moneys are concerned, our 1961 budget will cover 
us, but there are a couple of incidental expenses, such as the cost of 
relocating inspectors which will be required in 1961. I think about 
$40,000 is involved in that. We will not be able to spend this amount 
this year, but will require such an amount next year. 

Mr. Larrick. Because we cannot move them now. 


M’KINSEY REPORT 


Mr. Focarry. What other major changes in the field organization 
do you plan for the future ? 

Mr, Larrick. I don’t think that we plan any major changes in the 
field organization at this time, except to progressively modernize each 
one of our 18 field offices. Our original thinking was that we would 
establish some new laboratories, but the McKinsey & Co. report, which 
was made at the request of the Bureau of the Budget, recommended 
that we make our present offices larger and not establish new ones. At 
the moment, we have decided to go along with that recommendation. 
We would like the average Food and Drug office to have 80 people in 
it. Some of the ones in the larger cities have larger staffs. 

Mr, Focarry. Do you agree with everything that the McKinsey re- 
port recommended ? 

Mr. Larrick. I think it was a very good report. No, there were 
some things about which I had serious questions, but I am willing to 
take the judgment of some of those people who, I think, are truly 
skilled in this area. My personal view was that we could do better 
with more laboratories. 

Mr. Focarry. I would think that you might sit down with some 
of these people and, because of your experience and judgment in 
these affairs, your ideas might be a little better than some of theirs. 

Mr. Larrick. Weare sitting down with them. 

Mr. Focarry. From the practical side, anyway, you certainly know 
much more about it than they do. 

Mr. Larrick. They recommended some things that I endorsed very 
wholeheartedly. There were a few that I had some questions about. 
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AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS INSPECTION WORK 





Mr. Focarry. In your pesticide and agricultural chemical ingpee. 
tion, how much additional would you need to attain approximately 
1 percent sampling ¢ 

Mr. Harvey. We have about $375,000 allotted to us in this bu 
in that area. About 214 million shipments of raw agricultural food 
commodities are made per annum, and to sample about 1 pereent 
would necessitate an increase of fourfold or fivefold. 

Mr. Larrick. How many samples are you takmg now ¢ 

Mr. Harvey. About. 4,000 or 5,000 or 6,000 out of 214 million. One 
percent, of course, would be 25,000. It would represent a fair 
sampling. 

Mr. Focarry. How much would that mean in dollars ? 

Mr. Harvey. Around $1,500,000 more. 

Mr. Focarry. How many positions / 

Mr. Harvey. About 250 positions. 

Mr. Fogarry. You would need a million and a half dollars more in 
this budget and about 250 positions just to bring it up to 1 percent} 

Mr. Harvey. To bring it up to 1 percent. 

Mr. Focarry. Is that considered a fair estimate, 1 percent? Is that 
considered a good sample ? 

Mr. Harvey. It is small, but it would be a tremendous increase over 
what we can do now and it would give us a fair appraisal of the 
situation. 

Mr. Focarry. Well, I did not expect to keep you so long, Mr. 
Larrick. I think, under the conditions, you are doing a pretty good 
job. 

Mr. Larrick. Thank you, sir. 


ADEQUACY OF BUDGET 


Mr. Focarry. I think the $2 million that, we gave you above the 
budget last year has been well used. I am glad to see an increase 
recommended this year of $3 million, but that is still over $3 million 
less than you originally asked for. 

Mr. Larrick. That’s correct, 

Mr. Focarry. You still think that your preliminary estimates were 
fair estimates ? 

Mr. Larrick. Yes, we tried to make fair estimates. We accepted 
the decision of the administration. 

Mr. Foearry. I don’t question that, but you still think that your 
original recommendation of $20,024,000 was a good budget? 

Mr. Larrick. We think that was a fair estimate. 

Mr. Foearry. One that could be justified ? 

Mr. Larrick. All the money would be spent to the advantage of the 
public, in my opinion. 

Mr. Fogarty. Even though there is an increase of $3 million, you 
are about $3 million short of doing a good job. 

We will see what we can do about it. 
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ANIMAL RESEARCH FACILITIES 


Mr. Marswauu. Mr. Larrick, directing my attention to the $80,000 
that you are asking for these animal research facilities, this is some- 
what of a new field for Food and Drug? 

Mr. Larrick. No, it is not a new field, but it would permit us to 
doa better job in an old field. 

Since 1938 it has been our obligation not to let any drug go on 
the market for either man or beast until the manufacturer has con- 
vinced us that it is safe. We have been doing that pretty much as 
a desk job, letting the manufacturers come in and submit the data 
that they have acquired through the agricultural colleges and else- 
where; and we have appraised that. We have found by experience 
that it would be very helpful, and we could do a better job for the 
farm population, if we could do an audit, so to speak, on some of them. 
In other words, if we could test some of these drugs ourselves, so the 
$80,000 would go into a barn which would house about 14 cattle or 
horses and some sheep. 

Mr. Marsuatt. The Department of Agriculture is doing a con- 
siderable amount of this work, notably at. Beltsville, but throughout 
the country. 

Mr. Larrick. This work would be in complete collaboration with 
Agriculture. They would give us the grounds. We would put it out 
there at Beltsville, right with their people, and we would work very 
closely with their scientists. 

Mr. Marsuavi. Also the National Institutes of Health does some 
work along this line, does it not ? 

Mr. Larrick. I am not aware of that, sir. They may; but I am 
not aware that NIH does any work on large farm animals. 

Mr. Marsnatyi. Did you have any discussion with the National 
Institutes of Health concerning the facilities that you are talking 
about here being used in connection with the research facilities that 
are presently being provided out at Rockville? 

Mr. CarpWELL. Sir, there is quite a difference in the characteristics 
of the research work as well as the facilities. This is a very limited 
facility, one barn, whereas, it is my understanding, the NIH program 
calls for a large animal farm for long-range experimentation involv- 
ing large animals. 

To this extent, the characteristics are different. I think their mis- 
sion is somewhat different. We are concerned with reactions to given 
drugs that are about to come on the market, animal drugs. They are 
concerned with the use, as I understand it at least, of large animals in 
experimentation on basic diseases, cancer and so forth. I think there 
is this difference. 

Mr. Marsnary. You have discussed the matter with the people at 
Beltsville, and they have assured you that there is ample space? 

Mr. Larrick. They have set aside a space they are quite willing 
to have ns use. We already have some facilities out there for small 
animals. 

Mr, Carpwetrt. We have been there since 1930, sir. We have an 
installation. 

Mr, Marswary. You feel that these facilities that would be provided 
for you would be better than working out a cooperative arrangement 
with them with their animals? 
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Mr. Larrick. Well, we have been doing it that way, but we have 
an emergency problem which comes up. Somebody walks in the office 
with a new drug application, and the law says that we have to act on 
that within a certain number of days. If we do not act on it, it be. 
comes automatically effective. We go to Agriculture. They haye 
their own work laid out for them. They have to either disrupt what 
they are doing or decline to do it until they are ready. We have had 
that problem quite a few times. I think they would appreciate it if 
we could get our own facilities, so that we could work in cooperation 
with them, rather than constantly coming to them on a rush basis 
at times when they do not care to interrupt their own research 
programs. 

Mr. Harvey. There is another phase of it, too. The major part of 
the work you are speaking of that Agriculture is doing there, is to be 
moved to Ames, Iowa, so that the facilities that they have at Beltsville 
at the present time in this area would be largely removed to Ames, 

Mr. MarsnHati. The Department of Agriculture, as you know, has 
some very valuable experiments that they are carrying on with 
animals. 

Mr. Larrick. They sure do. 

Mr. Marswauy. You think there isn’t any danger of some of their 
valuable animals and some of their valuable research being disrupted 
by some of the tests you will be carrying on, where you might cause 
some problem of the carrying of certain kinds of diseases that might 
be transmitted from that close association ? 

Mr. Harvey. I don’t think there would be any danger of that kind. 

Mr. Carpwe.u. For example, a good deal of the current work which 
we are doing out there involves parasite diseases. This would be ex- 
tended. This has been going on, as I mentioned, for quite some time. 
There has been a great deal of collaboration between the two units, 

Mr. Larrick. They have picked the site for us, so it would not inter- 
fere with any of their activities. 

Mr. Carpwe.t. We explored with them the possibility of using one 
of their facilities that might be vacated when they move to Ames, and 
it was found that they could not make one available to us. At that 
time, it was decided that the best thing we could do would be to go into 
new construction of a barn. This will follow the prototype of barns 
which they themselves have been using. 


WASHINGTON LABORATORY 


Mr. MarsHaty. Going to your larger laboratory, why do you feel 
that such a laboratory should be located in Washington ? 

Mr. Larrick. The work of the Food and Drug Administration in 
Washington is predominantly work that develops methods of analysis 
for use in the field laboratories. Also, work that is supportive of our 
decisions. For example, if a problem comes up about whether or not 
a particular article is poisonous, whether it could be used in food, 
we cannot afford to set up 18 laboratories all over the country to do 
pharmacological work. We have to do that on animals. It takes a 
period of years. So we have found it to be much more economical to 
build a central laboratory and do these highly specialized jobs in 
Washington, and then let the routine work be done in the 18 field 
laboratories throughout the United States. 
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Mr. MarsHaty. How many people will be employed at this labora- 
tory when it is used to the maximum capacity as a laboratory ? 

Mr. Larrick. About 1,000 employees. This will include doctors, 
veterinarians, chemists, bacteriologists, pharmocologists, microscopists, 
and a whole gamut of people working in the physical sciences. 


DECENTRALIZATION OF ACTIVITIES 


Mr. MarsHauy. A few years ago there was a lot said by a study 
group that thought that some of the Federal activities ought to be 
decentralized. Was that taken into consideration ? 

Mr. Larrick. It was taken into very great consideration, and was 
carefully considered clear up to the top level of Government. At one 
time it looked like we would be decentralized, but then it was decided 
that the seat of government was the proper place for these work activi- 
ties. You see, if business people come in from your district or some- 
body else’s district and walk into my office, they want a decision on 
one of some many scientific questions, and I have got to have avail- 
able to me, within a short time, people who have the scientific infor- 
mation that makes it possible for me to make the decision. I don’t 
think it would be good to make people go off somewhere and wait 
until we got the necessary staff assembled. 

Mr. MarsHauu. Also, was it taken into consideration that there 
are many areas in the country that have distressed economic condi- 
tions, as far as employment is concerned ? 

Mr. Larrick. Yes, sir; that was taken into consideration. 

Mr. Marsnauy. In your presentation to the committee ? 

Mr. Larrick. Our decision to put a district laboratory in Detroit 
was very fortunate, because we were able to construct that building 
at a time when they were in difficulties. It didn’t add greatly to 
Detroit’s employment, but we did employ 80 people out there, at the 
time that they needed it most. 

Mr. Marsuatu. That’s all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Foaarry. Mr. Laird. 

Mr. Larrp. Mr. Larrick, I was interested in your response to a 
question Mr. Marshall asked you, as to giving decisions to people 
that-walked into your office. It seems to me that it would take a few 
days for you to come to a decision on most matters that are presented 
to you. 

Mr. Larrick. If it is a new question, it takes more time; but a great 
many of these questions are repetitious, Mr. Laird. While I don’t 
have the answer in my own head, at least the scientists, in the ag- 
gregate, have an awful lot in their heads? 


NUMBER OF FOOD SEIZURES 


Mr. Larrp. I would like to thank you and also Mr. Harvey for 
being most cooperative with me in many of the problems that I had 
as a result of the seizure of some cranberries in the early part of 
November. You were most helpful, and certainly were available at 
any time I wanted to get in touch with you. I was living with this 
problem, and I appreciate it very much. 
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Mr. Larrick. Thank you very much, sir. 
Mr. Latrrp. I would like to know the number of food seizures sila 
you had during the last year. 

Mr. Carpwetu. Food seizures specifically, sir? 

Mr. Larrick. I think we have that, all seizures, but not broken 
down by commodity. 

Mr. edie. We have it available. 
Mr. Larrick. 868, Mr. Laird. 


PRESS CONFERENCES ON FOOD SEIZURES 


Mr. Latrp. How many of these food seizures did you hold a press 
conference on ? 

Mr. Larrick. Mr. Laird, I have never held a press conference, my- 
self. 

Mr. Latrp. How many did the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare hold a press conference on? 

Mr. Larrick. On several occasions, he held press conferences that 
dealt with various commodities. He held a press conference on food 
fads that involved a great many seizures. He had a press conference 
where he spoke of some vitamin problems. 

Mr. Latrp. How many actual food seizures did he have a press 
conference on ? 

Mr. Larrick. I would have to check the record, but he did inelude 
in his various news conferences information on food seizures on 
several oceasions. I just do not recall. 

Mr. Larrp. Did he ever call a special conference for food seizures? 

Mr. Larrick. None except the two episodes that we both have in 
mind. 

Mr. Harvey. We publish a monthly statement, which is also a press 
release, and it gives information about all food seizures, and other 
action taken in that period. 

Mr. Larrick. I have with me copies of all of those monthly press 
releases, if you are interested. I would be delighted to give them 
to you. 

Mr. Latrp. If you could. I am familiar with the manner in which 
your seizures have been handled, and the announcements you have 
made to the press. Certainly, the experience has not been the same 
as it was with cranberries. 

Mr. Larrick. I would certainly agree with that, sir. 

Mr. Larrp. I have been meeting with my cranberry people, and only 
yesterday had a conference with the Department of Agriculture with 
regard to this particular problem, because 90 percent of the cranberry 
crop for 1960 has not sold. It was a very, very small portion of the 
growers that misused aminotriazol. There have been a lot of innocent 
people who have been very badly hurt. 

Mr. Larrick. For that, sir, lam very sorry. 

Mr. Lamp. I know that. Our expressions of sympathy do not help 
their particular problem, though, and some people in the Department 
of Agriculture take the attitude that this is not their problem; that 
this is a problem that was created by the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and therefore it is up to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to work out this real economic prob- 
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lem that faces these growers, rather than the Department of. Ag- 
riculture. 

Personally, I feel that this is a Government problem, now that it 
has been created, and we should have cooperation all the way down 
the line, rather than trying to pass the buck between departments 
here. You do not have any recommendation as to what could be 

one? 

' Mr. Larrick. I would feel that that is not within my bailiwick. I 
am responsible for the enforcement of the pure food and drug law. 
I would think that the overall national policy as to what should be 
done in the area that you are talking about would be a decision to be 
made by people who are superior to me. 

Mr. Larrp. You think it would be proper for the Food and Drug 
Administration to get into the position where they had the respon- 
sibility to carry out any kind of an indemnity program to protect in- 
nocent people that are hurt through condemnation proceedings ? 

Mr. Larrick. I don’t think the Food and Drug Administration 
should get in that business. I think we should stick to our own busi- 
ness, which is to protect the public against dangerous, filthy, or falsely 
represented foods, drugs or cosmetics. I would not know how to ad- 
minister a program of parceling out money along the lines suggested. 
I wouldn’t have any facilities to do it, or any skill to do it. 

Mr. Larrp. I agree with you on that. 


EFFECT OF USE OF PENICILLIN IN TREATMENT OF MASTITIS 


Mr. Larrick, there was some publicity that was released in the press 
with regard to certain findings that you made regarding milk. Some 
of these statements were based on a study that was made in 1958 
by the Food and Drug Administration. I would be interested in hav- 
ing some more recent information, if you have any, with regard to 
the progress that is being made, as far as the milk industry is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Larrick. Mr. Laird, it has been our privilege to meet with the 
principal people in the dairy industry who have formed a group of 
some 15 people that represented the top level of the entire dairy in- 
dustry—cream, cheese, butter, fluid milk, what have you—and this 
group has made plans to distribute a tremendous number of informa- 
tive leaflets. Before I came here this morning, I had a letter from 
one of them who had just sent out 60,000 leaflets. 

In addition, they have stepped up the program of having the field- 
men with the dairy companies go out to the farms and try to be sure 
that the farmer discards for 72 hours after treatment the milk from 
cows that have been treated for mastitis with penicillin. 

I have been having a series of conferences with the State agricul- 
ture commissioners, or secretaries, as they may be called in some States, 
and I learned that they, too, have stepped up their activities in this 
field. 

Now to summarize the whole matter, I should say that the dairy 
industry deserves the highest commendation for the active way in 
which they have pursued this problem, and I am very hopeful that 
they will solve it without the necessity of legal action from the Food 
and Drug Administration. 
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Mr. Focarty. This addition of penicillin is still a dangerous thing? 
Mr. Larrick. Yes; some people are very sensitive to it. 

Mr. Focartry. Do I understand you to say they are using other anti- 
biotics, too ? 

Mr. Larrick. They use some others to some extent, but penicillin js 
so much more economical than others that it dominates the field. 

Mr. Fogarty. Don’t they sometimes add vitamins? 

Mr. Larrick. Processors do add vitamin D. Basically, our view js 
that milk is such an important food for babies and others, that we 
don’t want any antibiotics, pesticides, or anything in milk that could 
possibly endanger the health of those who depend on it for food. 

Mr. Focarty. I don’t blame you. I think we should keep on top of 
these things, and I like the cooperative way that you are going about 
it. I don’t.think you want to hurt the producers either if you can 
possibly avoid it and still protect the consumer. 

Mr. Larrick. That’s right. 

Mr. Focarry. Almost all of these people, if they are informed of 
the dangers, will cooperate. Once in a while you will find one who 
will not. 

Mr. Larrick. In the latter case, we have the tools that Congress 
has given us to deal with them. 


ENFORCEMENT OF OLEOMARGARINE IDENTIFICATION LAW 


Mr. Denton. How are you coming along in enforcing the law 
prohibiting the sale of oleo as butter ? 

Mr. Larrick. We have some figures on that, Mr. Denton. I antici- 
pated that you might ask. 

Last year we inspected 3,689 eating places and found 349 violations, 
In other words, 9.5 percent of the places we visited were in violation. 
Corrections after inspection, which often involves revisits, are 451. 
That may sound strange, because there were more corrections than 
violations; but there were some violations in the previous year that 
we didn’t check up on until the year following. 

Now, with this strengthening of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion that you gentlemen have been good enough to provide for, I hope 
to step this up a little bit next year. 

Mr. Denton. Do you have adequate funds to enforce the law? 

Mr. Larrick. There are 525,000 restaurants. We try to work on 
restaurants that are most likely to be in violation. 

Mr. Denton. It is practically impossible to enforce that law. 

Mr. Larrick. It is practically impossible for us to enforce that law; 
that’s right. We get some help occasionally from some of the States 
and cities. Basically, this is the kind of job that I would prefer to 
have the States and cities do, but we doa shen job of enforcement each 
year. It is hard for me to justify putting very much money into find- 
ing out whether a restaurant is selling oleomargarine as butter, when 
I have not been able to cover all the cancer cures. 
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LEGISLATION TO REGULATE SALE OF AMPHETAMINES 


Mr. Denton. How are you coming along with the enforcement of 
the law against selling “bennies” to truckdrivers, which they take 
to keep awake / 

Mr. Larrick. We need a much better law, and I realize that you 
introduced a much better law last year. 

Mr. Denton. That is what I was leading to. Do you think you 
could help me to get some action to get that through ? 

Mr. Larrick. | think the Secretary has announced that he is will- 
ing to give his full support to legislation of that type. I think that 
type of legislation would be tremendously in the public interest. 

Mr. Denton. When I was in some of your agencies down South, 
particularly, | was very impressed with the need for a new law on that 
subject. 

Mr. Larrick. They told me of your visit. I am awfully giad you 
found time to get acquainted with some of our people and see some 
of our activities. 

Mr. Foearry. Mr. Larrick, usually we look at some of these ex- 
hibits you have; today we are running a little bit late. If there are 
some of particular importance, we will take a few minutes and look 
at them. 

Mr. Larrick. I will ask Mr, Grey to come up here. 

Mr. Foearry. Go ahead, Mr. Grey. 

Mr. Larrick. I think this is about as interesting a group of ex- 
hibits as we have ever had. You just go ahead, Mr. Grey. 


ILLEGAL SALES OF “BENNIES” 


This is something that Mr. Denton is interested in. This tells 
about the bootleg drug traffic. I think it would be useful to know 
about it. 

Mr. Focarry. Give us a brief explanation ? 

Mr. Grey. This, Mr. Chairman, is a photographie illustration of 
some of the problems that we encounter in our work. 

The exhibit shows a check on illegal sales of “bennies,” particu- 
larly to the truckdrivers. The case in point starts at a truck stop. 
To buy a “benny” one has to be well known. If one of our men went 
in, he would either have to have the password or otherwise establish 
his identity as a bona fide truckdriver. They won’t sell these products 
tounknown people. 

Our big problem is attempting to trace the source of supply that 
the operators get. They often operate out of truck stops and sell to 
truckdrivers. They sell them in quantities of one or two, or whatever 
the traffic will bear, usually at prices ranging from 10 cents to 25 
cents a tablet. They usually cost the seller about $2 a thousand. 

The problem, of course, is bringing action against those who are 
responsible for the violation of the law. We do bring actions against 
some truck stops, because they are the ones that. make the sales; but 
our real interest is in trying to find out where they get it, so that we 
can go back and attempt to trace the source. 
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TOXIC HAIR PREPARATION 


Here is a very interesting exhibit, too. I think there was some 
newspaper publicity you probably saw with regard to this hair prep- 
aration that got into the eyes of the women who were using it as a 
neutralizer. It caused extensive damage to the eyes. No fatalities 
were involved, but there were people in the hospital sometimes for 
several weeks with rather severe eye damage. 

The picture on this side shows some experimental work that we did 
in the Division of Pharmacology to check the toxicity of the product, 
The one on this side is a normal eye of a rabbit. The one in the middle 
is the eye of a rabbit in which we put just soap, more concentrated 
than normal soap, to show that anything irritates the eye; and this 
one is an injection of the product, the active ingredient in the hair 
preparation that was causing the damage. 


DEVICE CLAIMED TO PREVENT LUNG CANCER 


Here’s one that is interesting. There was an offer from a Japanese 
firm to market this cigarette holder, which is a long piece of bamboo 
with a mouthpiece on one end, and a ‘place where you put the cigarette 
on the other. It says: 


Gospel to all smokers, Hagi pipe to prevent lung cancer from smoking. 
This is what it looks like, sir. This poster discusses the incidence of 
cancer among smokers as compared to nonsmokers. It winds up 
saying: 
But when Hagi pipe with long bamboo filter is used, everyone can enjoy more 
comfortable and healthful smoke without worrying about evil influence of 
cigarettes. 

These were offered for importation. They cost about 6 cents apiece 
to manufacture, and were selling for $2.40 apiece. 

Mr. Fogarty. Where did they come from ¢ 

Mr. Grey. Japan. 

FILTH IN FOOD 


Mr. Grey. This item is illustrative of the type of thing we have to 
be on the lookout for with regard to foods, drugs, or devices offered 
for i import ation into the country. 

Here is a good illustration. Remember several years ago we were 
talking primarily about the work of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion as to what the overall results were from voluntary compliance— 
before and after situation. This situation over on this side is a food 
wholesale grocery, illustrative of the type of location where the toilets 
were outside, with the fecal material dropping into the dirt and being 
carried away by the tide, providing entry “ys vermin and flies back 
into the plant ; ‘showing the toilets that were available for the people 
that worked in the establishment and how filthy they were and the 
lack of modern facilities. 

The bottom picture shows the way in which the food was stored; 
how it was open to defilement by rodents. The picture on this side 
represents the same location and shows what was accomplished after 
they made corrections. 


Mr. Focarry. After-—— 
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Mr. Larrick. After criminal prosecution. 

Mr. Grey. They were found guilty and fined. They spent $450,- 
000 rebuilding this establishment, complete with a new modern build- 
ing including modern toilet facilities. The picture at the bottom shows 
how food is handled now. 

This is a problem we have discussed several times before, royal jelly. 
With the exception that this firm has—you might like to look at that, 
Mr. Chairman, since you have to turn it over. Royal jelly is the secre- 
tion that is made by the worker bees and fed to the queen bee, and re- 
garchers for many years have tried to find the active principle in royal 
jelly, inasmuch as the queen bee is larger than the regular bee and she 
is more productive and she lives a better life, and they think if they 
could extract that principle and feed it to man, he could be similarly 
affected. 

In this particular product, they added an extract from oysters, inas- 
much as oysters are frequently referred to as having unusual. proper- 
ties with regard to man, and they make a whole series of claims that 
they are unable to justify in this product. We took action against the 

roduct. 
F This illustrates another one of our import problems, with regard to 
checking for filth. This is papain, which is primarily a tenderizer of 
meat products. The exhibit on this side shows the type of condition 
that some of it is in when it is offered for importation. We detain it 
and require them to clean it up. 

This picture shows how it looks after it is cleaned up. This ma- 
terial in the bottom is the filth that is extracted from it. 

This is one that we thought we would bring around because we 
thought perhaps some question might be brought up about it, due to 
all the publicity that occurred in Philadelphia with regard to fish 
that were treated with sodium nitrite and sodium nitrate. 

Mr. Focarry. We had a scare up in New England at the same time. 
I thought you really took effective action on this one. 

Mr. Larrick. That man was prosecuted and given a substantial fine 
anda jail sentence. He is bankrupt. 

Mr. Grey. This is the last one taken from our records. If you saw 
the paper yesterday, the FDA story about the girl with the plastic bag, 
breathing into it, you may recall this item. It is still in our file. 
didn’t have a chance to make an exhibit out of it, but you can see it 
is just a little plastic bag, and this old gentleman that came up with 
it used it himself and claimed that he received quite a few good re- 
sults with regard to leg and muscle cramps. The directions read: 

Stick your head down in the bag and exhale into it, and then breathe back 
your own breath. 

You do that five times. If that doesn’t result in relieving the cramps 
you repeat that for 5 nights. It sold for a dollar. We took action 
against it. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you have any others? 

Mr. Grey. That’s all. 

Mr. Focarry. I noticed in some articles that recently appeared in a 
local paper, all the way through they say that you could do a much 
better ‘ob if you had a larger appropriation. 
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NUTRITION QUACKS 


What about the nutrition quacks? That is getting to be a rea] 
problem ; isn’t it? 

Mr. Larrick. It is getting to be a real problem. There are a tre- 
mendous number of people who are taken in and bilked by false 
claims for vitamin and mineral mixtures that are alleged to be curative 
of all manner of diseases. Their claims include a lot of talk to the 
effect that the milling and the manufacturing of foodstuffs removes al] 
the vitamins and the minerals. These fakers take in millions and mil- 
lions of dollars, and also depreciate the value of our legitimate food 
supply whereas, actually, America, I think, has the finest and best food 
supply of any country in the world. And so we will have to redouble 
our efforts to try to deal with quackery in the food-fadism field, 

Mr. Fogarty. That is growing, though, by leaps and bounds. 

Mr. Larrick. Right. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you have anything budgeted to increase your 
activity in this field ? 

Mr. Larrick. Again, if we are given these positions, after we get 
them trained we will put them on this problem. 

Mr. Foeartry. Do you have anything else you would like to say, Mr, 
Larrick ? 

Mr. Larrick. Yes; I would like to say that once more I am tremen- 
dously pleased with the interest and the support of this committee, 
and I hope that we can use whatever money you give us and not waste 
one cent of it. That’s all I have to say. 

Mr. Focarry. I hope we never get to the point where we give you 
too much, but I would like to see you keep up the progress you are 
making. 

I, for one, don’t think that the budget that you are under orders to 
justify would keep up the progress that is clearly needed, and we are 
going to try to correct it. 

Mr. Larrick. Thank you. 


SPECIAL STATEMENTS 


(There follows, in digest form, statements subsequently requested 
by the committee, describing some of the areas currently receiving at- 
tention in enforcement of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act.) 


ADRENAL CORTEX HORMONES 


The isolation and pharmacological investigation of cortisone from the 
adrenal cortex a few years ago led to a widespread attempt to synthesize related 
compounds of greater usefulness in the practice of medicine. (Cortisone was 
often found to produce serious and sometimes fatal side effects. ) 

It soon became apparent that in order to insure the purity of these drugs, 
FDA needed methods for detecting the presence of small amounts of chemically 
related impurities. 

This became particularly necessary when it was found that pure samples 
of prednisone, prednisolone, and their acetates stored as dry powder in tightly 
closed containers were undergoing chemical changes. In samples as old as 
1 year, FDA found about 10 percent cortisone in previously pure prednisone, 
as well as similar changes in prednisolone with the appearance of hydrocortisone. 
It is suspected that such changes also take place when the compound is in tablet 
form or in suspensions for iniection. 

Since some of these breakdown materials are closely related chemically to 
substances which are known to be carcinogenic, it is imperative that FDA 
obtain additional information concerning these degradation products, 
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Accomplishments 
FDA has developed paper chromatographic procedures for the purpose of 
detecting small amounts of chemically related impurities in cortical steroid 
hormones. These will be adopted in the 16th revision of the U.S, Pharmacopoeia. 
FDA is making efforts to isolate, identify, and study the properties of the 
preakdown compounds. 
The 1960 budget provided two positions and $17,500 for work in this area. 
The 1961 President’s budget provides one additional position and approxi- 
mately $9,000 for work related to the study of hormone metabolites. 


AMPHETAMINES 
The problem 

Amphetamines are central nervous system stimulants which, taken under 
proper medical supervision, have proved helpful in selected cases of obesity, 
mental depression, and a number of other conditions. 

When misused, amphetamines can produce excessive nervous stimulation, 
loss of desire for sleep, impairment of judgment, hallucinations, and mental 
derangement. They can become the accomplice of highway tragedy, organized 
crime, juvenile delinquency, and possibly drug addiction. 

Somewhere in the neighborhood of 75,000 pounds of amphetamines are pro- 
duced annually—enough to make 3.5 billion tablets, or about 20 tablets for 
every man, woman, and child in the United States. 

Under the terms of the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act it is illegal to dispense 
amphetamines without a doctor's prescription. 

Yet, there exists a serious problem involving the bootlegging of amphetamine 
drugs, especially at truck stops. 


Accomplishments 


FDA inspectors have obtained evidence that more than 200 operators of truck 
stops and similar establishments have been selling amphetamine tablets. 

In cooperation with the Justice Department and State and local police, arrests 
have recently been made and criminal proceedings instituted. 

Nearly 1 million amphetamine tablets in the hands of wholesale peddlers were 
found by agents making the arrests. One peddler alone had 625,000 tablets in 
his home. 

The campaign against these violators will be intensified. 

Legislative authority dealing with this problem needs to be improved by: 

(1) A requirement that manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers be reg- 
istered and subject to Federal inspection. 

(2) A requirement that they keep records of sales of the drug, with a 
penalty for falsification. 

(3) A provision defining unauthorized possession of the drugs as an 
offense. 

(4) Congressional action which finds that any illegal sale of drug 
(whether or not the drug was in interstate commerce) is in effect a burden 
“on legitimate” interstate commerce, and hence subject to Federal control, 
thus making it unnecessary to prove interstate shipment in each bootleg sale. 

In fiseal year 1959, 37 positions (including 30 inspectors) were assigned to 
the general area of illegal drug sales. 

In fiscal year 1960, 41 positions (including 33 inspectors) will be assigned to 
this area. 

In 1961, under the President’s budget, 54 positions (including 41 inspectors) 
would be assigned to this area. 


ANIMAL FEEDS AND GROWTH STIMULATORS 
The situation 


Approximately 140 million tons of prepared feeds were used in 1958. 
Approximately 40 million tons of commercially prepared “special formula” 
feeds, including medicated feeds, were used in that same year. 
There are 3,383 producers of animal feeds in the United States according to 
FDA’s 1959 inventory. 
There are approximately 1,070 commercial producers of medicated feeds. 
There exist three categories of feeds: 
(1) Feeds containing low levels of antibiotics used as growth stimulators. 
(2) Feeds containing growth promotion levels of drugs and chemicals 
other than antibiotics. 
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(3) Feeds containing antibiotics and other drugs for the prevention, eop- 
trol, or treatment of animal diseases. 
Feeds in categories 1 and 2 are so-called medicated feeds. 
In recent years no field of agriculture production has witnessed more speec- 
tacular results than those achieved by animal scientists in using chemical prod- 
ucts to develop high-efficiency rations and growth stimulators for poultry ang 
livestock, as well as in the control and prevention of animal diseases, 

Today’s commercial broiler rations, for example, will produce a 3-pound bird 
on 25 percent less feed and in 2 weeks’ less time than could the rations in use 
before World War II. 

Experimental rations already have been developed which come close to direct 
feed conversion, i.e., a pound of weight gain from each pound of food. 

Recent nutrient developments include: 

(1) Amino acids.—Synthetically produced and added to rations containing 
soybean meal or other vegetable protein sources. 

(2) Vitamins.—Important additions include choline chloride, vitamin K, and 
vitamin B-12. 

(3) Fats.—Because synthetic detergents have largely replaced soaps, huge 
quantities of lard, tallow, and other fats previously used in soap manufacture 
are now available at low cost. Such fats, the safety of which is not always 
known, are being added in increasing quantities to animal rations as sources 
of high energy. 

(4) Antibwtics.—Chlortetracycline, oxytetracycline, penicillin, bacitracin, and 
others are used to promote animal growth. Most commercial rations today 
contain one or more antibiotics at levels of 4 to 20 grams for each ton of feed. 
Primarily used for poultry and swine. 

(5) Arsenicals—Compounds in this group give growth promotion results simi- 
lar to those obtained from use of antibiotics. Nontoxic at low levels. Must be 
used no later than 5 days prior to marketing, otherwise residues occur. Used 
primarily for swine, and poultry. The organic compounds of arsenic are used 
in feeds. Two commonly used organic arsenicals are arsonic acid derivatives 
and arsanilic acid. 

(6) Antioxidants.—These chemicals serve as preservatives and are included 
in feeds to lessen the loss of fat-soluble vitamins (A, D, E, K) and to retard 
development of rancidity in added fats. 

(7) Hormones.—Stilbestrol is used to increase the fat deposition of poultry 
and improve the growth rate of poultry and livestock. Comparative studies at 
State agricultural experiment stations showed that cattle receiving stilbestrol 
gain in the average about 15 percent more than control animals, but consume 
about 11 percent less feed for every pound of gain. About 85 percent of the 
Nation’s beef cattle are now fed rations containing stilbestrol. 


The problem 

Some of the new ingredients are so potent that only spoonful amounts are 
needed for each ton of feed. 

Such potent ingredients are toxic and must be used with care and in accordance 
with prescribed directions. Otherwise, they can leave residue in the edible 
meat, skin, or vital organs of the poultry and livestock. 


Accomplishments 

FDA. as a result of the food additives amendment, sets tolerance levels on any 
potentially dangerous chemicals so that the amount ingested in a normal diet 
will be within limits proved by extensive tests to be safe. 

Many of the drugs used in animal feeds are also cleared by FDA under the 
new drug provisions of the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. 

Members of FDA have appeared before farm groups, feed manufacturers, milk 
producers, ete., to explain the problem and get cooperation of all groups. 

Inspectional and research activities are expanded but are still inadequate. 

In fiseal year 1959, FDA made 161 establishment inspections of medicated 
feed producers, collected 146 samples, and devoted 6 man-years to work in this 
area. 

In fiscal year 1960, FDA will make 250 establishment inspections, collect 225 
samples and spend 9 man-years on medicated feed work. 

In fiscal year 1961, FDA—according to the President’s budget—could make 
977% establishment inspections, collect 250 samples and devote 10 man-years . 


this work. 
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ANTIBIOTICS 


Growth of the antibiotics industry has been nothing short of phenomenal: 


Pepsaction (in powndey! fo eee es 2S ot ek 243, 000 
SE WI eno encigs nee Sonne mieten esd See eee $148, 676, 000 
1958 : 
wenaurcon (in poungs oe dk) Os LE eae 3, 515, 000 
SA OUR ren aan ct ge ence ena ceenege meee ear besa ieee ain ae $344, 436, 000 
There are now over 400 preparations of antibiotics available for regular clinical 


use. 
They run the gamut of injectables, ointments, powders, sprays, capsules, 


sirups, ear and eye drops, suppositories, troches, and tablets. 
The following must be certified on a batch-by-batch basis by FDA: 
(1) Penicillin. 
(2) Streptomycin. 
(3) Dihydrostreptomycin. 
(4) Bacitracin. 
(5) Chiortetracycline. 
(6) Tetracycline. 
(7) Demethylchortetracycline. 
(8) Chloramphenicol. 

The following antibiotics are noncertifiable: Actidione, amphomycin, ampho- 
tericin, candicidin, carbomycin, cycloserine, erythromycin, framycetin, fumagil- 
lin, griseofulvin, hygromycin, kanamycin, neomycin, novobiocin, nystatin, oxy- 
tetracycline, paromomycin, polymyxin, ristocetin, spiramycin, tinnecetin, thio- 
strepton, triacetyloleandomycin, oleandomycin, tyrothricin, vancomycin, viomycin. 


Approximate daily doses FDA has certified ' 








Antibiotic } 1950 1958 Totals 1950-58 
| 

——— —_—__ — on - —- | - —_—-— ——— 
NG Dudu an dtiwdendhpesind mond bbnhindcthicnsonnseied 476, 236,191 | 1,077,786,413 | 7,904, 575, 723 
I cninet ntasatnverdniqnakntameesaenmwads 19, 458, 830 | 62, 545, 810 | 315, 972, 544 
COUR TOES... ones qosywoswacqucsbebonuuiqyas es | 75, 700, 542 | 200, 985, 205 1, 335, 959, 318 
Chiortetracycline._....... laid atic thin ate whela = ardheg tein dod 46, 508, 841 27, 831, 030 359, 915, 119 
iit Mike a poghnaiedsskstheaiassdab~srebebee 51, 580, 000 77, 070, 900 627, 656, 400 
NS cnticnopeotnmabays Sacapbentitiinestiine 27, 853, 978 74, 189, 804 391, 513, 756 
SE nttiaiusnciigivnssabesbiorgaeeenburheitnumnd » atiaad werner 118, 846, 897 918, 976, 665 

das nanan din eosin 697, 338,382 | 1,639, 256,059 | 11, 854, 569, 525 


1 Estimated on assumption that daily dose of penicillin is 200,000 units; bacitracin 1,000 units, and other 
antibiotics 1 gram. 





Over 1 billion doses of noncertifiable are produced each year. (In 1956, 
1,004,411,937 doses were produced.) 

In 1956, 1,596,397 pounds of certifiable antibiotics valued at $200,943,694 were 
produced. 

In the same year, 233,653 pounds of noncertifiable antibiotics valued at 
$72,368,423 were produced. 

Certifiable antibiotics are tested on a batch-by-batch basis by FDA’s Division 
of Antibiotics, 

In fiscal year 1960, 80 positions were budgeted to do this work. No increases 
are contemplated for 1961. 

Costs for this work are borne entirely by fees payed by industry. 


THE CLEAN GRAIN PROBLEM 
The problem 

The sanitation of grain and grain products does not solely depend on the 
cleanliness of flour mills and bakeries. 

Some grain contains “hidden infestation” in the form of insects and insect 
excreta. If not properly stored, grain may also be contaminated with rodent 
filth in the form of pellets and urine. 

Another problem involves the treatment of seed grains with poisonous fungi- 
cides. When such grains are diverted to food use, it is important that residues 
of the fungicides not be present. 
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In order to have clean cereal foods, it is necessary to keep filth out of graip 
at the time of harvesting and storage. 


Discussion 


In the early 1940's, FDA started an inspection program in bakeries and flour 
mills with gradually increasing regulatory activity in flour mills. 

In 1950-51, FDA and the flour milling industry, initiated a cooperative ip. 
vestigational program to determine the relationship of grain contamination to 
extraneous matter in flour, the extent of this contamination, and the need to 
develop methods for detecting and measuring insect infestation in grain, 

As a result of the findings, a plan of action was developed through discus. 
sions with the grain trade, the milling industry and the USDA. It was agreed 
that FDA would participate in educational programs and further disseminate 
information concerning how to deal with rodents and insects. 

In the spring of 1952, FDA made a series of initial inspections in country and 
terminal elevators—inspections designed to be primarily educational. 

In September 1952 the “enforcement phase” of the program was begun in 
addition to the educational efforts being made. Seizures were made, ete. 

During March 1953 the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry held 
hearings on the grain sanitation program. In May 1953 the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and the U.S. Department of Agriculture appointed a 
17-man committee to study the program and make recommendations. In the 
meantime, the program was temporarily postponed. 

In January 1955 the regulatory program was resumed and has continued since, 


Accomplishments 


FDA feels that progress has been made. Inspections of elevators show that 
more attention is now being given to elevator sanitation—examination of in- 
coming grain and fumigation as an early preventive—than was the case when 
the program was started. 

Samplings in 1950 and 1951 revealed 4.9 percent of the cars contained one or 
more rodent pellets per pint; 1958-59 sampling reveals 3.25 percent similarly 
contaminated. 

From January 1, 1955, to June 30, 1959, FDA seized 207 car or truck loads 
of wheat because of rodent pellet contamination and 7 due to insect contamina- 
tion. 

In fiscal year 1959 alone, FDA seized 72 car and truck loads of wheat because 
of rodent contamination and 4 car or truck loads because of insect infestation, 

With recent years, FDA has seized 33 carloads of wheat contaminated with 
mercurials, plus 6 carloads of barley, 6 of oats, and 5 carloads of corn similarly 
treated. 

Additional educational and enforcement work is needed to improve further 
the cleanliness and wholesomeness of the Nation’s grain supply and grain 
products. 

CONTAINER WAXES 
The problem 

Approximately 14.8 billion waxed containers used in 1958 for milk alone, 

About 1.2 billion used for fruits and vegetables. 

A total of over 16 billion waxed containers used in 1958 for a per capita 
consumption rate of 92. 

It is a known fact that certain fractions of petroleum contain chemicals which 
cause cancer. The question arises as to whether these chemicals occur in the 
waxes used to coat containers, cheeses, and bread wrappers. 


Accomplishments 


The petroleum industry has underwritten an extensive research program to 
analyze container waxes chemically and to test them by biological experiments 
intended to show whether they cause cancer. 

FDA has been observing these experiments and has discussed them with the 
university specialists retained as consultants by the industry. 

FDA has also conducted experiments and has devised methods for separating 
known cancer-producing chemicals from normal wax constituents by 
chromatography. 

FDA has also employed spectrophotometry and fluorometry to detect and 
measure minute quantities of known cancer-producing hydrocarbons. 

FDA is collecting samples of waxes and will analyze them systematically. 

The 1960 budget provides eight jobs and $114,200 for work in this area. 
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The 1961 President’s budget provides four positions and about $35,000 for the 
development of methods to determine the carcinogenicity of these waxes. 
Total efforts in 1961 would involve 12 positions and approximately $150,000. 


COSMETICS 

The situation 

Total retail sales for 1958 were $1,857,280,000. 

Total wholesale value of cosmetic imports was $23,237,000. 

Number of cosmetics manufacturers and distributors in 1959 was about 2,000. 

The tendency of separate ingredients to undergo chemical change in a final 
formulation is characteristic not only of essential oils but also of many other 
ingredients used in cosmetics. Some of these changes are desirable but many 
are harmful. 

Over the years some cosmetics manufacturers have failed to test their products 
carefully, and the results have been distressing and sometimes disastrous. 


Examples 

(1) There was the solution for giving permanent waves without heat that 
killed a user because of the presence of ammonium hydrogen suifide. 

(2) Several hair straighteners and shampoos caused injuries because of 
excess alkali. 

(3) A modified resin in hair lacquer burned users. 

(4) A new nail base coat caused severe injuries in 1949. 

(5) Again, in 1957, a plastic press-on fingernail coating had to be recalled be- 
cause of extensive injuries. 

(6) Rapid driers for nail polish and hair contained enough carbon tetra- 
chloride to cause harm through inhalation or skin contact. These driers were 
liquid sprays promoted to speed up the drying of nail polish and of hair after 
washing. 

(7) A number of shampoos damaged eyes. 

Another problem has been the presence of opportunists who make extravagant 
claims about some new ingredient, even though it may not accomplish the benefits 
attributed to it. 

Examples 

(1) Cosmetics supposed to have miraculous properties because a little turtle 
oil is present are still a problem. The “logic” behind its use is: Turtles live 
toa ripe old age. This is due to the oil in their bodies. Thus, if a cream con- 
taining turtle oil is smeared on the face, miraculous skin rejuvenation will result. 

(2) Chick embryo extract is used and is supposed to rejuvenate new cells 
and prevent wrinkles and sagging skin. 

(3) Plankton, the minute organisms of the sea, is supposed to be a skin food, 
nutritive, and decongestive. 

(4) Pigskin extract is another skin rejuvenator. 

(5) Roasted and powdered hair becomes a hair grower. 

(6) Horse blood serum is a skin rejuvenator. 

(7) Shark oil is supposed to bring vitality and usefulness to dry, aging skin. 

(8) Royal jelly is supposed to be good for everything that ails you. 


Accomplishments 


The above examples of harmful or fraudulent cosmetics—and many more— 
have been detected and removed from the market by FDA. 

For some time, FDA has endeavored to obtain legislation requiring adequate 
safety testing of cosmetics before they are placed on the market. During the 
85th Congress, bills to that effect were introduced. 

FDA has few people assigned to cosmetics work. As of fiscal year 1959, it had 
two positions for enforcement work in Washington laboratories. During that 
same year, in the field FDA made 464 inspections of cosmetic establishments, col- 
lected 211 domestic samples and 74 import samples, expending a total of 5.7 man- 
years in the field for inspectional and analytical work on cosmetics. 

The fiscal year 1960 budget added three positions to departmental enforce- 
ment activities. The budget should also permit 6.5 man-years to be spent on 
cosmetics work in the field. (Estimated inspections in fiscal year 1960, 500; 
estimated samples collected, 330, including 80 import samples.) 

The fiscal year 1961 budget would add one more position to Washington’s 
Division of Cosmetics and would permit 7 man-years to be spent in fieldwork. 
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(Estimated inspections in fiscal year 1961, 550; estimated samples collected, 365, 
including 90 import samples.) 

The total effort in fiscal year 1961, therefore, would involve six positions jp 
Washington and 7 man-years in the field. 


FATS 
The problem 


U.S. per capita consumption of food fats and oils (excluding butter) in 1958 
was 39.2 pounds. If butter were included, the per capita figure would be 45.9 
pounds. 

Total U.S. consumption of food fats and oils (excluding butter) in 1958 was 
7,016,800,000 pounds. Including butter, the total would be 8,216,100,000 pounds, 

The rapid growth of the “ready-to-eat” food industry has materially increased 
the use of fats in commercial cooking operations. 

Prolonged heating and reheating of fats at excessive deep fat-frying tempera- 
tures (about 400° F.) converts normal constituents of fat to substances which 
retard the growth of test animals. FDA, and others, have succeeded in separat- 
ing fractions which produce growth retardation, and which, in larger doses, are 
lethal to rats. 


Accomplishments 


FDA’s main objective is to develop analytical methods which will detect the 
presence of undesirable derivatives in prepared foods, in order that these poten- 
tially dangerous products can be kept off the market.’ 

FDA was instrumental about 2 years ago in tracing the cause of a serious 
outbreak of a fatal chicken disease (chick-edema or “‘water-belly” disease) con- 
tained in specially prepared poultry feeds to residues from industrial fat process- 
ing. The exact poisonous substance in the residue is yet to be identified, but it is 
estimated that if a chick eats a pound of feed in 3 weeks, it will require only 
one-millionth of an ounce of the poison to bring on the fatal symptoms of chick- 
edema. 

Some commercial oleic acids have been found to contain toxic components. 
Oleic acid is derived from fats by the industrial process of fat splitting and dis- 
tillation. FDA is investigating the industry which produces oleic acid and 
related compounds in order to trace the movement of these compounds in com- 
mercial food channels. If it is found that these compounds are incorporated 
into foods, directly or as derivatives, and if they contain toxic components, FDA 
will take regulatory actions. 

FOOD ADDITIVES 


The production and processing of food is the Nation’s largest industry account- 
ing for annual sales of $52.5 billion. 

A great many chemicals are used in the production, preparation, preservation, 
processing, and packaging of foods. 

More than 1,000 chemicals are used in foods today. 

Together they fall into 12 classifications, namely: (1) preservatives, (2) anti- 
oxidants, (3) sequestrants, (4) emulsifiers, (5) stabilizers, thickeners, (6) 
bleaching, maturing agents, (7) buffers, acids, alkalies, (8) food colors, (9) non- 
nutritive sweeteners, (10) nutrient supplements, (11) flavoring agents, and 
(12) miscellaneous: yeast foods, firming agents, texturizers, ete. 

There are about 6,500 producers of chemicals for food use in the United States 
and about 73,000 food manufacturing and processing establishments using these 
chemicals. 

Chemicals not known to be safe for use in food are food additives. Studies 
have shown that most of the food additives can be harmful to man unless they 
are used in amounts and in ways which research and tests show to be safe. 

All additives must be carefully evaluated to determine whether they are harm- 
ful in (1) the quantities used, (2) the frequency with which they are consumed 
over a long period of time, and (3) the reactions which might be produced when 
they are mixed with other ingredients in foods, 

A few examples of various cases involving harmful additives which FDA has 
run across in past years are— 

(1) The use (about 10 years ago) of monochloracetic acid by wine pro- 
ducers as a preservative to cut down the cost of pasteurization. Monochlor- 
acetic acid is poisonous, and the use of this chemical resulted in numerous 
seizures. 





1 No such overheated fat has been found in the commercial food field. 
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(2) The use of borax in wax coatings to preserve fruits and vegetables. 
This was a couple of years ago by a New Orleans shipper. Seizures were 
made. 

(3) The use of thiourea, a poison, in frozen peaches to prevent the cut 
fruit from turning dark. Immediate seizures prevented tragedy. The indus- 
try now uses vitamin C to accomplish the same results, 

(4) The use of fluoride compound by brewery people to clean their pipes 
and other equipment. This left residues in beer. FDA action ended the 
use of this compound. 

(5) The use of Agene as a bleaching compound in flour. This harmful 
ingredient was also the “victim” of FDA action. 


Accomplishments 

One of the basic responsibilities of FDA under the Food and Drug Act of 1906 
and the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 1938, as amended, has been 
the protection of consumers against harmful food additives. 

This responsibility was broadened and made more effective in 1958 with en- 
actment of the food additives amendment (Public Law 85-929), which requires 
that tests must be made on all food additives before they can be used. 

Users or manufacturers of additives are required to conduct their own tests 
and file a petition with FDA showing all facts regarding the additive, its in- 
tended use, and the results of the tests. FDA must then review these findings, 
eyaluate them, and establish tolerances for the safe use of the additive. Once 
established, such tolerance are required to be published as formal regulations 
constituting public notice. 

In fiscal year 1959, a supplemental appropriation provided FDA with 61 posi- 
tions and $345,000 for implementation of the food additives amendment. 

The fiscal year 1960 budget added 60 new positions and $480,000 for this work. 

The fiscal year 1961 budget would add 15 positions and $114,800. 

The total for 1961, therefore, is 136 positions costing about $1 million. 


FOOD POISONING 
The problem 

Proven cases of food poisoning in many forms, mostly salmonellosis, have in- 
creased sevenfold since 1949. 

In fiscal year 1959, 42 outbreaks of suspected food poisoning involving ap- 
proximately 1,200 persons were investigated by FDA. Among them was a 16- 
State alarm set off when the death of a child and illness of the rest of his family 
was traced to sodium nitrate in flounder fillets. 

The most common form of good poisoning in the United States is caused by a 
toxin secreted during the growth of certain types of staphylococci in foods. 

Work on the prevention and control of this type of food poisoning has been 
serionsly hampered by the lack of practical methods for detecting the toxin and 
potential toxigenic staphylococci in foods. 

This is particularly important in the case of foods, such as dried milk and 
certain cheeses, where the staphylococci are destroyed during the manufacturing 
process, but where the preformer, heat-resistant toxin is unchanged and remains 
to cause illness when the food is eaten. 


Accomplishments 


Substantial progress has been made by FDA in the development of a serological 
procedure for the detection and identification of the toxin and the type of 
staphylococci associated with food poisoning. 

Another procedure (utilizing fluorescent tagged antibody, a technique de- 
veloped by PHS) has been developed by FDA to detect large numbers of poten- 
tially toxic but dead staphylococci in foods. 

In fiscal year 1959, approximately 2144 man-years were devoted to research 
on food poisoning. 

In fiscal year 1960, an equal amount of effort is planned. 

The fiscal year 1961 President’s budget would provide two additional positions 
and approximately $17,000 for work in this area. 

Total effort in 1961 would be approximately 54% man-years. 
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FROZEN FOODS 
The problem 

Since 1938, frozen food output has soared from 268 million pounds to welt 
over 5 billion pounds annually. 

There are more than 900 frozen food products on the market. 

In 1958, Americans consumed 70,100,000 pounds of frozen fruits and 820,409,- 
000 pounds of vegetables. 

The number of frozen food packers has grown from 750 in 1949 to 1,100; the 
dollar value of frozen foods has jumped more than 2,700 percent to $2.7 billion, 

The average new supermarket devotes 80 feet of space to frozen foods. 

Frozen foods constitute a special-type problem because (1) this class of prod- 
ucts does not receive a final heat process, (2) they frequently may be subjected 
to varying degrees of mishandling in commerce, and (3) they are consumed 
without sufficient heating or cooking to destroy micro-organisms. 


Accomplishments 


A broad investigation of sanitary conditions and practices in the industry as 
related to the microbiological quality of the finished products was initiated by 
FDA early in 1958 in order to develop information essential for a sound enforce- 
ment program. 

The approach has been to study the production of these foods at the plant 
level. A two-man team, consisting of a bacteriologist and an inspector, conducts 
sanitary inspections of producing plants. Samples are collected and sent to the 
laboratory for bacteriological examinations. 

Sixty-three frozen food plants have been inspected in the survey to date, and 
some 3,000 samples representing 81 food items have been collected and examined. 

The 1960 budget provides six jobs and $47,500 for work in this area. 

The 1961 President’s budget would provide 18 additional positions (all in the 
field) and $129,200 for this work. 

Total for 1961 would be 24 positions and approximately $175,000. 


MEDICAL QUACKERY 


Medical quackery is big business: 

(1) Testimony before the Kefauver committee alleged that some $250 million 
are spent annually on quack drugs. 

(2) The American Cancer Society estimates that $50 million a year {ts spent 
on quack cancer remedies alone, 

(3) One quack testified that he took in over $5 million in 5 years, and that he 
spent $1,500,000 in the same period for advertising. 

(4) A eancer quack once alleged in a lawsuit he filed that his gross was a 
million dollars a year. FDA has since shown that his net income was as high as 
$1.5 million in some years. 

(5) An official of a company which sold vitamins to each member of a family 
on a yearly contract basis (at a cost of $198 per nerson) claiming that its vitamins 
were good for everything from cancer to sterility, testified that the firm grossed 
$25 million a year. 

Literally thousands of medical quacks are operating in the United States today. 


Examples 


(1) Not so long ago, an estimated 4,000 people a year were paying $19.50 each 
for a little battery device to administer electric shocks. It was supposed to be 
helpful for goiter, kidney trouble, heart pain, broken bones, childbirth, paralysis, 
and deafness. 

(2) Some years ago a Dr. John FE. Gregory of Pasadena, Calif., made a princely 
income treating as many as 300 patients a day with his self-named antibiotic 
“Gregomycin.” He developed it himself from soil dug up in the backyard of his 
ranchin San Marino. It was supposed to cure cancer, It could do not more good 
to cancer patients than plain water. 

(3) One form of medical hocus-pocus is a long distance diagnosis and treatment 
called radionics and sometimes radioesthesia. For the patient the system is 
easv—and temnting. He simply sends in a drop of blood on a piece of clean 
blotting paper to have it diagnosed and treated by means of radiating his blood 
specimen. One skeptical doctor sent in blood from a rooster. The radionics 
“laboratory” took it for human blood, diagnosed malaria and gonorrhea. 
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(4) An immigrant named Dinshali Ghadiali made a fortune some years back 
with a jukebox type of machine inclosing a combination of garish lights called 
the Spectru-Chrome. He claimed his machine would measure and restore radio- 
active equilibrium by attuned color waves and was able to cure all diseases to 
which man is heir. Patients were to receive “tonations” at certain favorable 
times of day which a pamphlet called “Favorscope” would specify for them by 
correcting unfavorable “solar, lunar, terrestrial, radiant, and gravitational in- 
fluences.” In order to get the treatment the patient had to join Ghadiali’s “in- 
stitute” at a fee of $90 to $125—12,000 people have joined. 

In 1948 he was prosecuted and convicted—fined $20,000 and placed on probation 
for 5 years. Sometime in 1956 he formed another corporation and began to sell 
treatments under another trade name. He has since been permanently enjoined 
and no longer ships his literature or devices through interstate commerce. 


Accomplishments 

FDA is constantly on the alert to discover and prosecute medical quacks. 

Only a relatively few of those who ought to be prosecuted can possibly be 
prought to trial. There are too many for FDA resources to cope with thoroughly. 

Penalties for medical fraud are also very lenient in light of the damage— 
financial and physical—which medical quackery can inflict. Fines are imposed, 
but these are often a fraction of what the quacks have made by preying on the 
unaware or the ignorant. 

In fiscal year 1959, FDA was able to spend approximately 5 to 6 man-years 
on the problem of medical quackery. 


NUTRITIONAL QUACKERY 
The problem 

Nutritional quackery costs some 16 million Americans over $500 million 
annually. 

Promotion of quack food supplements is done mainly by: (1) so-called health 
food lectures, and (2) door-to-door selling. 

The main pitch is that (1) all diseases are due to diet, (2) soil depletion and 
the overprocessing of foods result in nutritionally inferior foods, and (3) some 
concoction is necessary to improve the diet and, thus, solve all of our health 
problems. 


Cases 

(1) An attractive young woman’s career was interrupted by FDA back in 
1951 when evidence was developed to prove that her special dietary “formula” 
could not produce the results she claimed it could. By touring the country as 
a health lecturer she was taking in as much as $16,000 a week from the sale of 
her “special foods.” 

(2) Some years ago, one firm, engaged in promoting a shotgun formula of 
vitamins and minerals combined in a “secret” base made from alfalfa, water- 
cress, and parsley, employed an estimated 15,000 full- and part-time canvassers 
posing as “nutrition educators.” This is an “army” of doorbell ringers over 9 
times larger than FDA’s total manpower and 30 times larger than FDA’s in- 
spectional force. The outfit’s “diet supplement” sold at $200 a year per person. 

(3) Several years ago, a suave and polished veteran of the food-fad lecture 
platform hit the jackpot with a best selling book in which he extolled the virtues 
of five ‘wonder foods.” Included among them was blackstrap molasses recom- 
mended for the prevention and treatment of cancer, grayness of the hair, and 
menopausal symptoms. 

(4) One man tried for years to persuade people that all the country’s nutritive 
elements have been washed into the ocean. He sold 50-odd varieties of seaweed 
in various forms, until FDA’s activities persuaded him to seek a livelihood in 
another profession. 

One of the main reasons for the rise in nutritional quackery is that our popu- 
lation is increasing, growing older, and enjoying a higher standard of living. 
People have more money and leisure today to indulge themselves, and they have 
been conditioned by the dramatic progress of medicine to believe that almost any 
pill, capsule, or tonic is a miracle drug. 

The great danger of nutritional quackery is that it often is a substitute for 
the type of diet and care which could cure many illnesses and diseases. When 
garlic pills are promoted for high blood pressure and grapes for the treatment 
of ulcers and cancer, the price of nutritional quackery has to be estimated in 
terms other than dollars and cents. 
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Accomplishments 


FDA has been going to the mat with the food supplement boys for almost 29 
years—with mixed success. : 

Inspectors are sent to lectures, buy samples, and record any evidence of fradu- 
lent claims, ete. 

FDA scientists test samples to ascertain their ingredients and true value. 

In fiscal year 1959, FDA was able to collect approximately 40 samples of go- 
called food supplements being promoted through lectures, etc. 

About 2 man-years were devoted to the program. 


OLEOMARGARINE—PUBLIC EATING PLACES 


Over 1,453,000 pounds consumed each year, for a per capita consumption rate 
of 8.5 pounds. 

Excluding institutional eating places, there are approximately 320,000 public 
eating places subject to FDA inspection under the oleomargarine law of March 
1950. 

Inspectional data : 











1951 1955 1956 1957 | 1958 1949 
a ee Potash a 
| 
EN fs eaten sar recent reek 23. 745 3, 067 3, 302 3, 280 4,016 3, 689 
ae nae ee inte a eolebii si one 4, 565 | 580 474 455 636 349 
Percentage violations. ............-...-.- 19.2 | 18.9 14.3 13.9 15.8 9.5 
co reece eaignesiaiien oer 60 | 30 57 46 19 
ET a ceuminsimmoues ee ae 7 33 | 29 5O 11 | 9 
Corrections after inspection.._.........--- () 297 282 297 626 | 451 
” 


1 Not reported. 


PESTICIDES 
The problem 

Two hundred and twelve different primary chemicals are used as pesticides 
in over 45,000 chemical preparations. 

Prior to 1940 there were fewer than a half-dozen primary chemicals available 
for use as pesticides. 

Over 600 million pounds used annually by some 2 million farmers for an 
average of 300 pounds per farmer. 

$196 million worth of pesticides and other agricultural chemicals sold in 1958, 

Pesticides are used on practically every food crop grown in the United States, 

Some pesticides are so lethal and toxic that one drop, undiluted, falling on the 
skin can cause death. 

The problem area of agricultural poisons can be divided into four separate 
categories: (1) Fruits and vegetables and forage crops; (2) grain for food and 
feed; (3) fluid milk and milk products; and (4) imports of fresh fruits and 
vegetables. 

An estimated 214 million interstate shipments of commodities in the first 3 
categories are made annually. 

If FDA were to test even 1 percent of these shipments, approximately 25,000 
samples—as compared with 4,000 collected in fiscal year 1959—would have to 
be examined annually. In adidtion, at least 1,000 import samples would be re- 
quired. Whereas FDA spent about 51 man-years in this area in fiscal year 1959, 
it would have to spend 300 man-years to collect a minimum of 25,000 samples— 
a fivefold increase. 


The law 


The Miller pesticide amendment to the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act (July 22, 1954) requires FDA to establish tolerances for the safe use of 
pesticides. 

In fiseal year 1959, FDA districts analyzed approximately 4,000 samples for 
pesticide residues. 

FDA has developed chemical methods for the detection of certain pesticide 
and antibiotic residues in milk and is now organizing a series of schools to teach 
them to interested State and city regulatory officials. 

In 1959, approximately 51 man-years (22 inspection and 29 analytical) were 
spent on agricultural poisons in the field, and approximately 2 man-years were 
spent on research in Washington. 
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The 1960 budget provides 19 additional positions for Washington research 
for a total of 21, and permits approximately 66 man-years (27 inspection and 
89 analytical) to be spent in the field. 

The 1961 President’s budget would provide 25 additional positions in the 
field and 2 more positions for research in Washington. 

Total efforts in 1961 would be approximately 87 man-years in the field (37 
inspection and 50 analytical) and 18 man-years in Washington. These are in 
addition to work devoted solely to the settling of pesticide tolerances for which 
afeeischarged. Work in this areal is approximately 4 man-years. 


VOLUNTARY CORRECTIVE ACTIONS 


One of the most constructive results of FDA’s inspectional activities are the 
yoluntary corrective actions made by industries following FDA inspections. 
Corrective actions for the past 3 calendar years were as follows: 
Voluntary corrective actions made by industry following FDA inspections 


—— 








| 
| Adulterated food de- | Adulterated drugs 
| stroyed or converted destroyed Plant improvements 
Total to feed 
Period —* ati a alt oN rie 2 ee lad ee | ite ert 
0 
actions | Number Number Dollar 
of Pounds of value Cost 
actions actions 
eT 
en he eues 1, 209 | 1,017 8, 392, 338 113 $252, 804 $4, 862, 949 
dows 1,414 1,013 12, 294, 892 108 124, 012 12, 009, 401 
1,075 13, 360, 719 148 811, 534 3, 893, 919 





Some significant voluntary corrective actions reported by the districts in 1959 
were: 
Baltimore 


A packer voluntarily destroyed, without informing FDA, 28,044 pounds of 
frozen spinach which had been found to contain excessive amounts of malathion. 
It was reported that one grower had sprayed his spinach the day before har- 
vesting. 

Denver 


A wholesale grower voluntarily destroyed approximately 10,300 pounds of 
packaged meals, flours, and other cereal products found by the inspector to be 
insect infested. 


Detroit 


A candy manufacturer spent approximately $25,000 to build a rodent-proof 
building suitable to produce candy under sanitary conditions. 


Minneapolis 

A manufacturer of potato chips voluntarily destroyed approximately 10,500 
pounds of partially decomposed potatoes following our inspection. 
San Francisco 


A producer of a grape juice concentrate spent approximately $45,000 in installa- 
tion of modern stainless steel equipment and the removal of all wooden tanks 
and other materials conducive to fly and insect contamination. 


Seattle 


During the course of inspection of a drug firm, several lots of old and mis- 
labeled drugs were noted. When this was drawn to the firm’s attention, it volun- 
tarily destroyed all of this material, valued at $2,500. 
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FREEDMEN’S 
WITNESSES 


DR. CHARLES E. BURBRIDGE, SUPERINTENDENT 





DR. ARTHUR H. SIMMONS, ACTING MEDICAL DIRECTOR 
HENRY H. BAIRD, BUDGET AND FISCAL OFFICER 
JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


SALARIES 


AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


Program by activities: 
1. Inpatient services: 


1959 actual 








| 1960 estimate | 


WepNESDAY, Frsruary 24, 1960, 


HOSPITAL 


1061 estimate 



































(a) General hospital._.._-~-- $2, 763, 949 $2, 909, 932 $3, 002, 489 
(6) Tuberculosis hospital_.... 445, OO1 | 457, 887 447, 805 
2. Outpatient services _- a 430, 312 | 443, 353 455, 249 
3. Training program ; ‘ | 506, 569 547, 741 662, 533 
4. Administration _ _- wi | 457,178 | 445, 215 448, 834 
Total program costs-- — 4, 603, 009 | | 4,804, 128 5, 017, 000 
5. Relation of costs to obligations: 
Corts financed from obligations of other years. net 
(-) —19, 477 louusiowwadccsee)sananaiaaee 
Oblige ations incurred for costs of ‘other years. net_...| } 12, 472 8, 000 
t cshistinapengiatieesih ine eenal 
Total program (obligations) ie al 4, 583, 532 | 4, 816, 600 5, 025, 000 
Financing: 
Advances and reimbursements from non-Federal sources 
(32 D,'5, Code 318)_-...- sid —1, 506, 887 —1, 660, 000 —1, 723,000 
Unoblig: ited balance no longer av ailable_ 28, 355 | 33, 400 | ncnncncdinstt 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) -..-..--- 3, 105, 000 3, 190, 000 3, 302, 000 
Object classification 
1959 actual 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
ss pal cinema sida Snell teat ileal 
. | | 
Total number of permanent positions Cee nena ance 658 694 715 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions...............------ | 156 173 201 
Average number of all employees. -.-..............--.-.-----.- j 801 828 875 
Number of employees at end of year. ._.....-.---- oul 825 | 838 890 
| = - = = —————— — 
seo eh |es 
Average GS grade and salary..._______-..-...-------------- 15.0 $4,770! 5.0 $4,70414.9 $4,663 
Average salary of ungraded positions _.......-. ; $3, 746 | $3,774 $3, 774 
01 Personal services: | ( vst 
Permanent positions_- oseneieaeus $2,868,320 | $2, 938, 180 $3, 007, 204 
Positions other than perm: inent_ 423, 051 441, 760 557, 932 
Other personal services Edewbin 409, 022 | 465, 592 483, 924 
go Ee eee ee eee 3, 700, 393 | 3, 845, 532 4, 049, 060 
ian ie ttn iia | 1,477 1, 500 1, 500 
03 Transportation of things . | 786 | 850 900 
04 Communication services | 26, 273 | 26, 275 26, 275 
05 Rents and utility services............-.------ isiice | 121, 690 121, 700 121, 700 
06 Printing and reproduction --_- 4, 238 5, O75 3, 785 
7 Other contractual services 28, 948 70, 197 94, 275 
Services performed by other agencies 12, 316 12, 755 2, 755 
08 Supplies and materials 588, 555 549, 127 583, 913 
09 Equipment. - 56, 773 110, 799 69, 957 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions...........-..- 159, 507 161, 418 | 65, 050 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities AP ee a 
15 Taxes and assessments 10, 309 10, 500 10, 830 
Subtotal 4,711, 761 | 4, 915, 728 5, 140, 000 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges 108, 752 111, 600 123, 000 
Total costs. _.- . 4, 603, 009 4, 804, 128 5, 017, 000 
Costs financed from obligations of other years, net (- BO, BEE hecentsoccnseoaelvesassennen 
Obligations incurred for costs of other years, net 12, 472 8, OW 
Total obligations J a 4, 583, 532 | 4,816, 600 5, 025, 000 
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Mr. Foeartry. The committee will come to order. 

We have before us this afternoon representatives of Freedmen’s 
Hospital. 

Dr. Burbridge, do you have a statement for the committee? 

Dr. Bursringe. Yes, Mr. Fogarty. 

Before I begin, I would like to introduce Dr. Arthur H. Simmons, 
who is here as Acting Medical Director; Dr. Frank Jones, who is 
the full-time Medical Director, is out of town, and was unable to be 
here. 

Mr. Focarty. Weare glad to have you with us. 

You may proceed, Dr. Burbridge. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Bursringe. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, when 
Freedmen’s Hospital reaches its 95th year in March of 1960, it will 
have approached within 5 short years of acentury of significant medi- 
cal services and education under the auspices of the Federal Govern- 
ment. During this time it has rendered immeasurable relief to the 
sick and injured and has helped produce about one-half of all the 
Negro medical and paramedical personnel in the United States. 
This is no light achievement, considering that it has been accom- 

lished under very real handicaps, which have had to be balanced 
by the additional effort, dedication, and sacrifice of its staffs and 
personnel. 

DESCRIPTION OF FACILITIES 


Freedmen’s Hospital consists of a general hospital with a total of 

320 beds and 50 bassinets; 150-bed tuberculosis hospital; and an out- 
patient department composed of 36 organized clinics and 2 emergency 
operating rooms. 

The hospital’s physical plant consists of eight buildings located on 
11 acres near the downtown area of W ashington, D.C. Its buildings 
include separate general and tuberculosis hospital units, an outpatient 
clinic building, two residences for nurses, a residence for interns, an 
auxiliary building, and a maintenance shop, all of which were con- 
structed 25 to 50 years ago, with the exception of the tuberculosis 
hospital which was completed in 1940. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE HOSPITAL 


With the facilities described above the hospital conducts activities 
embracing four basic functions, namely : 

1. Medical care of patients through the provision of services on an 
in- and out-patient basis for substantially all types of illnesses. In 
this connection 132,292 patient-days of service were rendered to 14,051 
individuals on the inservice, and there were 97,298 patient visits ta 
S ee service in fiscal year 1959. 

The education of physicians, nurses, and other adjunct profes- 
sion: a and technical personnel in 20 separate training programs in- 
volving approximately 190 hospital trainees, 150 medical students, 
and 60 affiliates for a total of 400. 

3. Coordination and integration of hospital programs with pre- 
ventive medicine through the operation of outpatient clinics and co- 
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operation with governmental and voluntary health and welfare 
agencies. 

4. Fundamental research in medical sciences through the integra. 
tion of the work of the preclinical scientist and the clinician. Durin 
fiscal year 1959, 35 research projects, financed through grants to How. 
ard University were in progress in the hospital. 


SOURCE OF FINANCING 


The financing of the programs at Freedmen’s Hospital is made pos- 
sible by funds received from the following sources : 

1. Federal Government, through direct appropriation. 

2. District of Columbia government and other legal jurisdictions 
for the care of their indigent patients. 

3. Individuals, through direct payment or through third party 
plans. 

PROGRAMS FOR 1961 


The 1961 estimates propose an increase of $208,400 in total available 
funds for obligation of which the amount of $145,400 is in direct ap- 
propriation, the balance to be derived from reimbursements from non- 
Federal sources. These additional funds will be used in the following 
manner: ; 

MANDATORY INCREASES 


In fiscal year 1961 there are five mandatory items for which the 
hospital is requesting additional funds. Specifically, (a) the annual- 
ization of the six new positions obtained in 1960, $3,600; (6) within- 
grade salary increases for employees on reimbursable detail from 
Howard University, $7,549; (c) annualization of the life insurance 
program for employees on reimbursable detail, $600; (d) implemen- 
tation of the recently approved Civil Service Commission stipend 
schedule for medical and dental trainees, $51,800; and (e) financing of 
employee health insurance for existing positions in accordance with 
provisions of the Federal Employee Health Benefits Act of 1959, 
Public Law 86-382, $36,000. 

These five mandatory items total $99,549 and represent 68 percent 
of the additional funds being requested in the direct appropriation. 


PROGRAM INCREASES 


The four program increases requested for 1961 total $170,772. Fi- 
nancing of these four items is to be accomplished by additional in- 
come from non-Federal sources, $63,000; additional income from di- 
rect appropriation, $45,851; and finally savings from reduced equip- 
ment purchases and personnel costs, $61,921. Specifically, these pro- 
gram changes are as follows: 


INCREASED STAFFING 


The hospital, in cooperation with the Nursing Branch of the 
Division of Hospitals, U.S. Public Health Service, made a study of 
all areas requiring coverage by professional nurses and subsidiary 
personnel. In order to arrive at the required number of persons 
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needed on an annual basis computations had to reflect coverage losses 
due to the 5-day week, annual, sick, and holiday leave. This review 
indicated that 104 additional nursing service personnel would be 
needed to meet the full requirements of the hospital. Realizing the 
high cost and the difficulty of recruiting so large a number of persons 
during a fiscal year, this program of improving nursing service has 
been spread over a 3-year period, the first stage of which reflects an 
increase of 21 positions for 1961. 


ADDITIONAL STUDENT TRAINEES AND ENROLLMENT ADJUSTMENT 


The estimates for 1961 propose an increase of 28.7 man-years of 
student trainees and the conversion of 13 medical extern positions to 
intern positions. In order to fulfill one of the basic functions of the 
hospital, namely the education of physicians, nurses, and other medical 

rsonnel, the hospital is requesting permission to enroll a larger 
number of trainees in its several approved training programs, With 
an ever-growing demand for trained medical personnel the hospital 
is not only fulfilling its responsibility as a medical training center 
by increasing its enrollment of trainees, but is also sharing in the 
obligation of all similar institutions to furnish more and more trained 
persons for the health field. 


IMPROVEMENT OF CLINICAL LABORATORIES 


An increase of four positions for the clinical laboratories is being 
requested for 1961. These employees are assigned to the hospital 
on reimbursable detail from Howard University. The granting of 
these positions will provide the hospital with a biochemist, two tech- 
nicians for assignment in the hematology laboratory, and one 
glaucoma technician to restore this case finding service which was 
dropped due to the expiration of a research grant. The demands 
on the hospital’s clinical laboratories have been constantly on the rise 
with the innovation of new techniques and an increase in the number 
of procedures now being requested in modern medical diagnosis and 
treatment. The approval of these four positions will enable the hos- 
pital to provide these essential adjunct diagnostic and therapeutic 
services to patients. 


PURCHASE OF PARENTERAL SOLUTIONS 


The hospital is requesting $20,000 in order to purchase rather than 
manufacture its own parenteral solutions. Due to limited staff and 
facilities the hospital is unable to perform some of the highly tech- 
nical testing procedures indicated in the safe manufacture of these 
solutions. The fact that some of these tests are not being done 
narrows the margin of safety for the patient. The hospital wishes 
to purchase these solutions from commercial sources and thus elim- 
inate the hazards of possible litigations and, of even more importance, 
render greater protection to the patient. 
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EFFECTS OF HOUSE ACTION ON ESTIMATES FOR FREEDMEN’S HOSPITAL 


Mr. Chairman, since the preparation of this statement there. has 
been adverse House action on one of the District of Columbia appro- 
priations affecting Freedmen’s Hospital. 

This is the effect of action by the District Subcommittee op 
Appropriations of the House of Representatives. The Freedmen’s 
Hospital estimates for 1961 carries an amount of $478,500 as antici- 
pated reimbursements from the District of Columbia for the care of 
District indigents. In reporting out the District of Columbia’s 
estimates the District Subcommittee on Appropriations, House of 
Representatives, allowed $435,500 for this purpose for a reduction 
of $43,000 

The effect. of this reduction on Freedmen’s program for 1961 will 
be the elimination of the proposed purchase of parenteral solutions, 
$20,000; and a further cutback in the purchase of nonrecurring equip- 
ment, $23,000. 

The withdrawal of funds to purchase parenteral solutions will pre- 
vent the elimination of certain hazards that are now present due to 
the fact that the hospital manufactures its own solutions and is un- 
able to provide complete testing. When solutions are made commer- 
cially the danger of obtaining a harmful batch is reduced to a mini- 
mum inasmuch as the large manufacturers are able to institute every 
possible testing safeguard through the provision of highly trained 
technical personnel and extensive scientific equipment. Few hospitals 
are able to assemble all of these resources for testing. 

The administration of improperly prepared solutions may result in 
infections, shock, and even death. It is, therefore, believed to be 
highly important that this item be retained in the estimates, In addi- 
tion to adding to the safety of our patients it will reduce the possibility 
of tort claims from this source, 

The additional reduction of $23,000 in equipment will adversely 
affect the adequate care of the hospital’s patients. Certain vital pieces 
of equipment are needed for oxygen therapy, the laboratory services, 
and the X-ray department. The hospital’s professional personnel are 
greatly handicapped due to the lack of the proper tools with which to 
do their work. This in turn minimizes the hospital’s effectiveness in 
the care of its patients. 

It is, therefore, requested that this committee use its influence to 
have the reduction of $43,000 restored to the District of Columbia’s 
appropriation or, if this is not possible, to increase the hospital’s ap- 
propriation by this amount in order that these two urgently needed 
projects can go forward in fiscal year 1961. 

That concludes the statement, Mr. Fogarty. 

Mr. Foearrty. In regard to your last statement, of course, there is 
not anything this subcommittee can do about that cut. You should 
go before the Senate committee. 

Dr. Bursrince. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarty. You should go before the Senate committee to have 
that cut restored. 

What was the basis of making this cut? 

Mr. Ketiy. The Budget proposed, Mr. Chairman, an increase in the 
daily rate which the District of Columbia would reimburse Freed- 
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men’s Hospital for its indigent patients. The committee left the rate 
at the current level and took out the corresponding amount of increase. 
Mr. Focarry. Why was the cut made? 
Mr. Ketiy. Well, as you know, there have been complaints every 
ear from the District hospitals that provide care for indigent patients 
in the District of Columbia that they are not adequately paid for the 
cost of the care rendered. I think that the feeling of the committee 
was that Freedman’s should not be given preferential treatment. 


PARENTERAL SOLUTIONS 


Mr. Fogarty. What are these parenteral soluctions ? 

Dr. Bursrivce. Well, they are the intravenous solutions, some of 
which are given to patients after surgery or some other acute illness. 
They are solutions such as 10 percent glucose, dextrose, and distilled 
water, and solutions of that type. 

Mr. Focarry. You say it is much safer to purchase these solutions 
from the commercial firms than it is to make them ? 

Dr. Bursrince. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. How much of an increase are you asking for that? 

Dr. Bursrince. $20,000. 

Mr. Focarry. Your appropriation for 1960 is $3,190,000, and your 
request for 1961 is $3,302,000, an increase of $112,000. 


NEW POSITIONS REQUESTED FOR NURSING SERVICE 


The first of your program increases is for 21 additional positions in 
the nursing service, in the amount of $74,800. 

You describe this as the first stage of a 3-year program. 

What is the total program ? 

Dr. Bursrivce. The total program as projected called for 146 posi- 
tions, including nursing positions as well as positions in other pro- 
grams. The total number of positions called for in the nursing de- 
partment was 104 in the general hospital and 8 in the outpatient 
department. 

ORIGINAL REQUEST TO THE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Focarry. What did you originally ask the Department for ? 

Dr. Bursrivce. Well, the original request from the Department 

Mr. Foearry. To the Department. 

Dr. Bursrivcr. To the Department, was for total obligations of 
$5,968,425. 

Mr. Focartry. Does that include reimbursements ? 

Dr. Bursriner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. And, then the Department cut you back rather sev- 
erely, did it not? 

Dr. Bursrince. $885,000; from $5,968,425 to $5,083,425. 

Mr. Fogarty. Will you please give us a breakdown of that, what 
you would use it for, and why it was necessary ? 

Dr. Bursripee. Yes, sir. 
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(The information requested follows:) 


History of 1961 appropriation 











es 
Initial pre- | Revised pre- | Approved by | A roved by 

liminary liminary Department Bureau me 

estimate 

Sere ininattlp ideal sh ding ee hennee an a cagaca 
Total obit as cst Sl ss acts Sate ie shin $5, 916, 625 $5, 968, 425 $5. 083, 425 $5. 025, 009 
RS Io nc orn umn anodenenatiogee | 1, 670, 000 1, 670, 000 1, 530, 000 1, 723, 000 
 santatesencineel inns teel niente 
Direct appropriation...................-- 4, 246, 625 | 4,298 425 | 3, 553, 425 3, 362, 000 





———..., 


Reduction by Department from revised preliminary, $885,000 


(1) Elimination of chronic disease program (80 positions) .__._..______ $391, 000 
2) Phasing of employment over 3 year period (112 positions)_.______ 403, 137 
(3) Elimination of provision of new and special drugs________________ 25, 000 
(4) Reduction of equipment requirements___.--_--__-----------..- 65, 863 
steel bess pple pne needa sgh tin plan pea els maywietind ah m wich iste 885, 000 


The reduction of $885,000 by the Department from the hospital revised pre- 
liminary estimates affected the following items: 

(1) Elimination of chronic disease program.—The hospital requested the sum 
of $391,000 in order to reactivate 83 beds in the tuberculosis annex building for 
an average census of 68 patients. At the present time only one floor of this 
building is in operation for inpatient cars. It is believed that the full utiliza- 
tion of this facility for chronically iti patients would: (1) make more beds avail- 
able for the acutely ill by providing beds for the chronically ill patients that 
must be cared for in the general hospital; (2) provide urgently needed chronic 
beds for the general community. 

(2) Phasing of personnel increase.—The hospital requested a total of 146 
positions in its preliminary estimates to the Department. Included in this re 
quest were 104 nursing positions in the general hospital; 8 nursing positions in 
the outpatient department; and 34 miscellaneous positions for the general hospi- 
tal, outpatient department, training and administration activities. The De 
partment reduced this request by $403,137, allowing 34 of the nursing service 
positions as the first stage of a 3-year program to implement the total personnel 
needs included in the preliminary estimate. 

(3) BHlimination of new and special drugs.—The hospital requested the sum 
of $25,000 in order to have budgetary provision for some of the new and ac- 
cepted drugs that are constantly being placed on the market. The hospital's 
present drug allotment does not permit the purchase of these new medications 
and as a result the patient is not provided with all of the modern pharmacenv- 
ticals available. It was felt that the sum of $25,000 would eliminate this 
deficiency. 

(4) Reduction of equipment requirements.—$65,863 was eliminated from the 
hospital’s preliminary estimates for equipment. The allowance given by the 
Department was not sufficent to include all of the equipment items originally 
requested. 

BUREAU OF THE BUDGET ALLOWANCE 


The Bureau of the Budget further reduced the hospital’s original request by 
$58,425 bringing the total cutback to $943,425. This further reduction of 
$58,425 was made by eliminating 13 of the 34 nursing positions allowed by the 
Department at a cost of $52,715 and by cutting the equipment allowance by 
another $5,710. 


BUREAU OF THE BUDGET ALLOWANCE 


Mr. Focarry. Then the Bureau of the Budget cut you further. 
They cut you how much ? 

Dr. Bursrincr. They cut us another $58,425. 

Mr. Fogarty. It is more than that; is it not? Here it shows it as 
$250,0000. 
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Mr. Kexiy. Our total obligations were cut from $5,968,425 to 
around $5 million. 

Mr. Focarry. Will you supply for the record the details of the 
reduction and what that was to be used for? 

Dr. Bursrivee. All right, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


History of 1961 appropriation 





Initial Revised Approved by] Approved by 
preliminary | preliminary | Department Bureau of 
estimate Budget 
SE. 9... cncepnccuntcapapadanseen $5, 916, 625 $5, 968, 425 $5, 083, 425 $5, 025, 000 
Less reimbursements..............-.. sib athe 1, 670, 000 1, 670, 000 1, 530, 000 1, 723, 000 
Direct appropriation .................... 4, 246, 625. 4. 298, 425 3, 553, 425 3, 302, 000 





Reduction by Bureau of Budget from revised preliminary, $943,425 


(1) Elimination of chronic disease program (80 positions) _.._-_____ $391, 000 
(2) Phasing of employment over 3-year period (125 positions)______ 455, 852 
(3) Reduction of equipment requirements_.....---______-__-_- 71, 573 
(4) Elimination of provision for new and special drugs__......____ 25, 000 

ie hatha ase tyes eine elchedniiecabedpiicisbiticinrse teh bacstieen waeces amie tena oe ieee 943, 425 


(The narrative statement appears on p. 284.) 


STUDENT TRAINEES 


Mr. Focarry. For additional student trainees and enrollment ad- 
justment you are asking for $56,983. Why is this needed? 

Dr. Bursriwer. Well, if we are able to increase our enrollment, it 
wil give educational opportunity to more doctors who are training 
ior the specialties, and opportunity for more nurses who are training 
for a career in nursing. It is also our feeling that our facility should 
be used to its geatest potential i in terms of providing these educational 
opportunities, 

n addition to that, we are instituting for next year a new program 
in X-ray technology which will involve a student enrollment of 10 
persons. 

Mr. Focartry. There is not any question about the need for these 
people ; is there? 

Dr. Bursringe. No, sir; I do not think there is. 


NEW POSITIONS REQUESTED FOR CLINICAL LABORATORY STAFFING 


Mr. Focarry. You have a request for four more positions to im- 
prove clinical laboratory staffing. How many do you have now? 

Dr. Bursrivcr. Let me see. The total number of persons in the 
laboratory now is 57. 

Mr. Focarry. And you feel that you need four more people there? 

Dr. Bursrincr. Yes, sir. These positions which are being requested 
are positions in which there are no persons serving at the present 
time. For instance, there are no biochemists. We formerly had a 
glaucoma technician, but that position had to be relinquished when 
the grant funds that were provided for this position were withdrawn. 
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It was a demonstration research project. and, of course, after. that 
demonstration showed that there was a certain amount of glaucoma 
that could be detected in screening, the grant was withdrawn. 

We feel that this is a continuing need and we would like to rein. 
state it in the department, and we need this technician in order to 
do it. 

Mr. Focartry. What about the other two? 
Dr. Bursrivcr. There are two technicians in hematology. That 
gives us a total of four. 


PARENTERAL SOLUTIONS 


Mr. Focarry. You say in your justifications that the current method 
of manufacturing parenteral solutions is costly and outmoded. If it 
is costly and outmoded, you can purchase them cheaper than you can 
make them. 

Dr. Burerince. No, sir; you cannot. It would cost an additional 
amount to purchase them, and that is the reason, of course, for the sum 
of $20,000 that is being requested. 

Mr. Fogarty. It is a safer way ? 

Dr. Burerincr. It is a safer way of doing it, and it lends that addi- 
tional margin of safety to the patient. 

Mr. Focarty. But you say the current method is “costly” but you 
are asking for more money to purchase them. 

Dr. Bursriwer. I would say that that could be explained in this 
manner: It is costly in terms of the antiquated system that is being 
used in comparison to the methods that are being used in industry, 

Mr. Focarry. What do you mean when you say, “because of the 
inordinate expenses of testing and making available solutions”? 

Dr. Bursrivce. Well, we meant that to assemble the necessary equip- 
ment and the necessary personnel to do the testing that we felt would 
be adequate and lend the proper safety, we would have to spend far 
more funds than we would use for purchasing the solutions at an 
additional cost of $20,000. 

That was the meaning that the justifications meant to convey. Iam 
sorry they were not quite clear. 


TREND IN PATIENT LOAD 


Mr. Focarry. What is the trend in your patient load? Please give 
us the actual figures for 1959 as well as the estimates for 1960 and 
1961. 

Dr. Bursrince. The patient load is apparently moving along just 
about at the same level as it did in the prior fiscal year. 

For the first half of 1960-—— 

Mr. Focarry. Give us the figures for 1959 and what you estimate it 
to be for 1960 and 1961. 

Dr. Bursrince. The actual figures for 1959 show an average census 
of 271 in the general hospital, and 56 in the tuberculosis hospital, for 
a total of 327. 

The 1960 estimate calls for 270 in the general hospital and 56 in the 
tuberculosis hospital for a total of 326. 
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The 1961 estimate is unchanged from the 1960 estimate. The total 

is 270 for the general hospital and 56 for the tuberculosis hospital, for 
al of 326. 

atvith reference to the outpatient operations, the actual for 1959 

was 58,830 clinic visits, and 38,468 emergency room visits, for a total 

f 97,298. 

’ 0'1960 the estimate calls for 58,830 clinic visits and 38,470 emer- 

gency room visits, for a total of 97,300. 

In 1961 the estimate is identical with the estimate for 1960, project- 
ing 58,830 clinic visits and 38,470 emergency room visits, for a total 
of 97,300. 

METHOD OF SECURING INTERNS 


Mr. Focarry. Then on page 140 you say: “Inasmuch as the hospital 
roposes to withdraw from the national matching program and, there- 
ie, not be governed by its regulations, it would be possible to carry 
ou this plan.’ 

Dr. Bursrince. That is the plan for obtaining additional interns. 

Mr. Focarry. What do you mean by: “It is proposed to withdraw 
from the national matching program” ? 

Dr. Bursrivce. Well, for a number of years we have been members 
of the national matching program which has not been too effective for 
us in terms of securing a full quota of interns, which would be 22. 

Our executive committee last year felt that we were being handi- 
capped by the matching plan which operates in a manner to permit a 
student—a senior medical student—to select two or three hospitals 
which they will list in order of priority, but no hospital engaged in 
the matching plan is able to proselyte or is able to determine what that 
figure is until the period of time is up. 

In that way we were unable to fill the quota of 22 interns. 

However, if we were not members of the matching one we would 
be able to begin working on senior medical students during the year 
and securing commitments from them so that we woul have a 
full number of interns. That was the thinking of the executive 
committee. However, that has not come to fruition because we re- 
esived such an overwhelming number of applications for internships 
this year that we felt we would remain with the matching plan, which 
we have done. 

We are assured that we will have a full quota of interns this year. 


STATUS OF MERGER WITH HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Focarry. Has your merger with Howard University been com- 
pleted ? 

Dr. Bursrince. No, sir; it has not. 

Mr. Fogarty. What is the status of it ? 

Dr. Bursriwer. I think I will have to defer to Mr. Kelly. 

Mr. Ketiy. The legislation is still pending before the Congress, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Focarry. You mean they do not keep you informed as to what 
is going on? 

r. Bursrinee. I just do not know, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Key. The legislation is still pending before the Congress, Mr, 
Chairman, and one of the difficulties, you might recall, as to why it 
did not go through year before last, was related to certain labor diffi- 
culties that were brought out in the hearings between Howard Uni- 
versity and one of the local labor unions. 

The Secretary has devoted a considerable amount of time on this 
working with the board of trustees, the president of the university, 
and the national labor organization, as well as the local labor or. 
ganization, and it now appears that those difficulties are reduced. 

So, to the extent that this was the obstacle to the passage of the 
legislation, we believe it has been removed. { 

Mr. Focarry. Before what committee has this legislation been 
pending ? 

Mr. Keiiy. The Committee on Education and Labor. 


TUBERCULOSIS 


Mr. Foearry. It is my recollection that you people had some prob- 
lems a few years ago with other hospitals in the District. Have they 
all been squared away as far as your physicians are concerned / 

Dr. Simmons. We, personally, have a problem in tuberculosis. We 
wish we could have about 10 District patients at all times for our 
teaching program. We are not able to admit any District tuberculosis 
patients. 

Mr. Foearry. How does that affect your operation? Or how would 
it affect. your operations if you did have these patients? 

Dr. Simmons. We get some, but it means going out to the States, 
or trying to make contacts with the labor union in order to get some 
cases, 

I have talked to the Chief of the Pulmonary Section and that is his 
estimate—that he would like to have 10. He would like to have at 
least 10 District cases. They come to our clinic but we cannot admit 
them. They all go out to the city hospital at Glendale. We have no 
authority to admit them. They come in as an emergency when they 
are bleeding and are seriously ill, and we can admit them for a day, 
but then they must be transferred out and we have to notify the Health 
Department. 


PROBLEMS OF PHYSICIANS GETTING ON STAFF OF OTHER HOSPITALS 


Mr. Focartry. Do any of your people ever have any problems get- 
ting into other hospitals? 

Dr. Burprinere. Getting into other hospitals? I think possibly the 
biggest problem would be an economic problem. 

Dr. Stwmons. He means physicians. Yes, sir; there are very few 
of our physicians on the staffs of other hospitals, despite what I un- 
derstand the various contracts contained which were made during the 
building of those hospitals, but there are very few. They took ina 
token number at the beginning and went out and got two or three 
physicians but then they closed the doors. 


Mr. Focarry. I remember that some 10 years ago this problem was. 


discussed with this committee. 
Dr. Bursrivge. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Focarry. We thought we had worked out something that would 
help you regarding this situation. 

Dr. Bursrince. Well, actually, in that 8 or 10 years, Mr. Fogarty, 
there has been tremendous improvement. 

Mr. Foearry. At that time there were certain privileges being denied 
to your doctors. O.§ 

Dr. Buresriper. There were no staff privileges being enjoyed at all 
by Negro physicians. _ 

Mr. Foearry. Even if one of their patients went into one of these 
hospitals, as I remember, they were not allowed to go in and take 
care of the patient ? 

Dr. Bursriver. Yes, sir; there has been a great deal of improve- 
ment. 

Mr. Foearry. I thought that situation had been improved but there 
still isa long way to go, apparently. 

Dr. Bursriper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. Has the population increase in the District had any 
effect upon your facilities ? 


MATERNITY SECTION 


Dr. Bursrince. Yes, sir; particularly upon our maternity section. 
We receive quite a bit of pressure for services from the community 
in this particular section of our hospital which provides only 35 mater- 
nity beds. Actually, our hospital, I think it could be safely said, has 
the highest bed utilization of any maternity service in the District of 
Columbia. The average day’s stay for a mother is a little more than 
3 days, which includes even the cases with complications. 

Mr. Foearry. In other words, your maternity ward ought to be 
enlarged ? 

Dr. Bursriwce. We feel that the community needs that. 


REIMBURSEMENTS 


Mr. Denton. Now, you are asking for an appropriation from the 
Government of $3,302,000, and you expect reimbursements of 
$1,723,000 ; is that correct ? 

Dr. Bursrince. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denon. These reimbursements come from whom ? 

Dr. Bursrivce. The reimbursements come from three sources: They 
come from paying patients—patients who pay for their hospitalization 
themselves, or through third-party plans; they come from the District 
of Columbia, which reimburses Freedmen’s Hospital for the care of 
its indigents, and it comes from the eight contracts that we have in 
the counties who purchase medical services from us for their indigent 
patients. 

RATES FOR INDIGENT PATIENTS 


Mr. Denton. Does the District of Columbia and these eight coun- 
ties pay you the same rate they pay to other hospitals in the District? 

Dr. Bursrince. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. But you asked for more from the District of Colum- 
bia, and they cut your budget by the amount of $43,000. 

Why did they cut your budget $43,000 ? 
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Dr. Boursriwen. Because the rate which was formerly projected 
for the District of Columbia was reduced in the House when they had 
the hearings. 

aa Sena. Did they do that with reference to all the other hos- 
pitals ? 

Dr. Bursringr. No, sir; our rate was slightly above the rate that 
was being paid at other hospitals in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Denton. Was there any reason why your rate should be higher 
than the rate at other hospitals? 

Dr. Bursrwer. Let me put it this way, Mr. Denton: I think the 
rate should reflect the cost of the services being rendered, and I cer- 
tainly do not think the rate at Freedmen’s Hospital should have been 
decreased because the rate in itself was less than cost. By the same 
token, I think that the District government should pay voluntary 
hospitals whatever rate it costs them to operate. 

Mr. Denton. I suppose that the rates at all hospitals for indigent 
people is less than cost; is it not? 

Dr. Bursrince. It is just about uniform; yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. That is why we are paying this $3,302,000? 

Dr. Bursrinee. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ketuy. That is only part of it, Mr. Denton. 

Mr. Denton. And, of course, if the Government did not pay that, 
the District probably would have to pay it; would it not? 

Dr. Bursriver. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. The District would have to pay it, or some private 
charity would have to pay it? 

Dr. Bursrivce. Well, if I understand your question, you are ask- 
ing me if the Federal Government did not pay this sum of money 
that is appropriated to Freedmen’s Hospital, that it would have to be 
supplied by the District of Columbia, or from private sources? 

Mr. Denton. Or private sources, or it would have to go out of 
business ? 

Dr. Bursrivce. I do not know whether we would have to or not. 
We would have to seek it from some other source. 

Mr. Denton. I was thinking that the District of Columbia is very 
fortunate in more ways than one. 


AGE OF HOSPITAL 


You say this hospital is 95 years old? 

When were its buildings constructed ? 

Dr. Burerpce. Well, the first building—the building that we oc- 
cupy as the general hospital now—was built and occupied in 1908, 
which makes it quite old now. It ‘is over 50 years old. 

Mr. Denton. Is that the oldest building in your group? 

Dr. Bursrince. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. When were the other buildings completed ? 

Dr. Bursrivce. Well, the Freedmen’s Hospital annex which houses 
the tuberculosis program was completed in 1940. 

Mr. Denton. I understand you are ready to put it to other use! 
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UNUSED FLOORS OF ANNEX BUILDING 


Dr. Bursriver. We are using one floor of that building now. It 
is a three-story hospital structure. We are using one floor for 
tuberculosis patients. 

Mr. Den'ron. And the other two floors are used for what? 

Dr. Bursrivcr. The other two floors are not being used at the 

resent time. 

Mr. Denton. Why not? 

Dr. Bursriver. Well, we proposed—and that will be in the state- 
ment which I will give you the detail on the cutback—— 

Mr. Focarry. The Bureau of the Budget cut them almost $1 million. 

Mr. Denton. So, that is why they cannot do it ? 

Mr. Keity. About 4 years ago the District of Columbia cut back on 
the amount of tuberculosis patients which they sent to Freedmen’s 
Hospital and did all of their tuberculosis work in their own facilities. 
In a sense this was partially our election, because they were going to 
cut back on the amount of money, and we elected to take general 

atients rather than tubercular patients within that limited money, 
Laenee it was more useful to the teaching program. Since that time 
the tuberculosis facility has been only partially used. The hospital’s 
proposal this year, as well as in past years, has been to convert the 
tuberculosis annex into a chronic disease hospital. The reason wh 
this has not been a budget proposal before you is because we have ha 
pending legislation to build a new hospital facility and transfer the 
hospital to Howard University. 

e plan of the Citizens’ Committee recommended that the hospital 
be transferred to Howard University and that a new hospital be built. 
It was also proposed to use the tuberculosis hospital as a part of the 
new hospital. So, we have been expecting each year to get that legis- 
lation which would allow us to develop a new hospital including the 
use of the tuberculosis annex. 

Mr. Focarry. You have a shortage of hospital beds, but these two 
floors are not being utilized. 

Mr. Ketiy. I may be wrong, but I believe that for the total of the 
District of Columbia, there is not a shortage of hospital beds, but for 
the patient population served by Freedmen’s Hospital there is. 

Dr. Bureriper. That is an accurate statement. 

Mr. Denton. What other buildings do you have? 

Dr. Bureriner. The other buildings we have are dormitories for em- 
ployees. We have two nurses’ homes, and one internes’ home. 

These three dormitories are primarily for trainees. 

Mr. Denton. Of course, all the hospitals in the District of Columbia 
mre had to build additional structures in the last 10 years; have they 
not 

Dr. Bursrinee. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. And do you not think something ought to be done on 
that order at your hospital ? 

Dr. Bursrincr. We most certainly do. 

Mr. Denton. If you are taken over by Howard University, you in- 
tend to make plans to do that ? 

Dr. Bursriper. Well, the bill proposing the transfer of Freedmen’s 
Hospital to Howard University includes provision for a new hospital 
building. 
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Mr. Denton. Who would pay for that? The District of Columbia? 
Dr. Bursripcr. The Federal Government. 
Mr. Denton. How much will the building cost ? 

Dr. Bursrincr. About $8 million. 


Mr. Denton. $8 million ? 
Dr. Bursrince. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Denton. It will all be paid by the Government ? 


Dr. Bureripce. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Denton. I think that is all. 


Mr. Focarry. Do you have anything else you want to say, Doctor! 


Dr. Bursrince. No, sir. 


Mr. Fogarty. All right; thank you very much. 
Dr. Bureriper. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 


committee. 


Wepnespbay, Frepruary 3, 1960, 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
WITNESSES 


L. G. DERTHICK, COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 

JOHN F. HUGHES, EXECUTIVE OFFICER 

JOHN J. PATEROS, BUDGET MANAGEMENT OFFICER 

ROY M. HALL, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER FOR STATISTICS AND 


RESEARCH SERVICES 


RALL I. GRIGSBY, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER FOR SCHOOL ASSIST- 
ANCE IN FEDERALLY AFFECTED AREAS 
JAMES H. PEARSON, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER FOR VOCATIONAL 


EDUCATION 


HOMER D. BABBIDGE, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER FOR HIGHER 


EDUCATION 


PETER P. MUIRHEAD, DIRECTOR, FINANCIAL AID BRANCH, DIVI- 


SION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


E. GLENN FEATHERSTON, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER FOR STATE 


AND LOCAL SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


JOHN R. LUDINGTON, DIRECTOR, AID TO STATE AND LOCAL 


SCHOOLS BRANCH, DIVISION 
SYSTEMS 


OF STATE AND LOCAL SCHOOL 


ROMAINE P. MACKIE, CHIEF, SERVICES FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHII- 
DREN AND YOUTH, INSTRUCTION, ORGANIZATION, AND SERV- 
ICES BRANCH, DIVISION OF STATE AND LOCAL SCHOOL SYSTEMS 

JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. Focartry. We are happy to have before the committee the Com- 
missioner of Education, Dr. Derthick, and his associates in the Office 


of Education. 


You go right ahead, Doctor, with your statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Derruicx. Mr. Chairman, I would like to file for the record 
my various opening statements. 
of the committee 
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Mr. Focarry. Don’t worry about the time. We will file your gen- 
eral opening statement at this point and you take as much time as 


ou want. 
(The prepared opening statement follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate the opportunity to 
appear before you to present to you the budget for the Office of Education for 
fiscal year 1961. At the pleasure of the committee, I should like to make some 
general remarks and then make more detailed statements when the individual 
items are discussed. 

This is the fourth time I have come before this committee to present an an- 
nual budget program. You will recall that our staff and I have recently ap- 
peared before you to give a special progress report on the programs of the 
National Defense Education Act. And, just last week, we were privileged to 
have as our guests in the Office of Education several Members of Congress and 
staff assistants whose schedules permitted them to view some of the evidence 
of the progress made under the National Defense Education Act. 

Quite naturally, we in the Office take great satisfaction and encouragement 
from the continuing deep interest and concern shown by the members of this 
committee in the whole range of educational problems facing this Nation today. 
And may I add that it is equally satisfying to be able to report to you the progress 
that has been made by the Federal Government in partnership with the States, 
education agencies, schools, colleges, and professional associations virtually 
everywhere across the Nation in implementing programs enacted by the Congress. 

Again, this year, we look forward to the fiscal year 1961 as one in which this 
progress will be continued and accelerated. We believe that these programs 
represent the contributions of a responsible Federal Government to the solu- 
tions of the pressing educational problems which face the whole Nation. Many 
of these problems are well known by now: rapidly expanding enrollments at all 
levels of education; an insufficient number of qualified teachers, especially in 
areas Of instruction vital to our national security; crowded classrooms and 
antiquated facilities; the increasing need for higher education both on the un- 
dergraduate and graduate level; and the increasing cost of this education. 
Other problems of emerging significance include the need for specialized train- 
ing for the exceptional student, the need for technical training and retraining, 
and the need for research in education to improve practices and extend our 
knowledge about learning processes. 

Advances in education which are being made under programs such as the 
National Defense Education Act have been realized within the traditional role 
of the Office to provide leadership without domination and assistance without 
interference in partnership with States, localities, and educational institutions. 
We are now in the 18th month of the administration of the National Defense 
Bdueation Act, an act that has been called, “the third great milestone in Fed- 
eral aid to education.” Participation in the many programs is now well esta- 
lished among those eligible, including States, local educational agencies, colleges 
and universities, private schools, students, and professional organizations. Over 
$400 million in Federal and other funds will have been invested in educational 
activities sponsored by the act by the close of the fiscal year 1960. The wide- 
spread impact of the programs on educational institutions is perhaps more sig- 
nificant than this large sum by itself indicates. For instance, the new dimen- 
sion added to the financing of higher education by the student loan program is 
in itself a thrilling story, as it aids some 120,000 able and needy students to con- 
tinue their education. 

This is just one example of the extremely heartening developments that are 
occurring under this act. Later, we shall mention in greater detail the impact 
of the new mathematics, science, and language-teaching equipment on the 
schools throughout the Nation, the major geographic expansion of the tradi- 
tional patterns of graduate education, and the new awareness of and emphasis 
on guidance and counseling in our secondary schools, as some of the other re- 
sults stemming from the National Defense Education Act. 

In our enthusiasm about the progress of the activities under this act, how- 
ever, we should not overlook the other programs of the Office. We are just be- 
ginning to accumulate experience in the very promising program of expansion 
of teaching in the education of the mentally retarded; we are continuing the 
record of achievement in providing rural library services to people who would 
otherwise have limited access to public libraries. According to our reports, 
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over 1 million rural people are receiving libary services for the first time be. 
cause of the stimulation of this program, and service has been greatly improyeq 
to almost 8 million more. 

In addition to the record of accomplishment being written by the grant pro. 
grams, the Office of Education proposes to continue and increase its efforts in the 
field of educational research. Only recently a study sponsored by the coopera. 
tive research program and conducted by staff of the University of Chicago re. 
ported the surprising and significant finding that many of the most creative anq 
intellectually gifted students are being neglected, and even at times discouraged 
in our schools. This study reported that IQ measures fail to identify these 
creative and gifted students because of the essentially individualistic types of 
goals which these persons possess. On the other hand, those students who score 
well on IQ tests, who are not necessarily creative, tend to aspire toward the 
expectations which their teachers and the adult population impose on them, and 
therefore are more easily identified. In this program we are receiving more 
and better project proposals than ever before, and we are much encouraged by 
the promising results of research findings in several areas, including menta] 
retardation, gifted children, teacher preparation, teacher effectiveness, and 
others. 

The vitally important services rendered by the Office will be further strength- 
ened and expanded by the addition of 25 new positions proposed for fiscal year 
1961: 15 of these will be used to strengthen new and emerging problem areas, 5 
will be used to improve statistical reporting, and 5 will help provide for additional 
workload brought on by the National Defense Education Act. Among the new 
projects proposed for next year is the initiation of a nationwide project to evaln- 
ate alternative programs for the education of gifted and talented children, 
studies of higher education programs for science and engineering education, the 
teaching of English in our elementary and secondary schools, and the staffing of 
our colleges. 

In summary, I repeat my reflection of last year about the long way we had 
come, due in large part to the leadership and cooperation of this committee. | 
shall always remember the stimulating words the chairman quoted to me on my 
first appearance here when, reading from the 1956 report of the committee, he 
cited the committee’s conviction that “the committee feels very strongly that we 
ought to have an Office of Education that is effective and one that the education 
authorities all over the country would have pride in and would look to for leader- 
ship and for assistance in their problems.” To an ever increasing degree this 
mandate is being realized through a solid record of achieving goals which the 
administration and the Congress have established as worthy of Federal action 
through the Office of Education. This committee has played a significant role in 
this record of progress. 

The staff and I are at the service of the committee in explaining the budget 
requests submitted by the President. 


Dr. Derruick. I will file my statement and summarize the high- 
lights. Thus we can get to the issues more quickly. In my opening 
statement I remind you that this is the fourth time I have come before 
your committee. I do express very sincerely, not as a formality, our 
appreciation for the interest and the warmth and support and under- 
standing that we have had. It is reflected in the morale of the Office 
of Education. 

We want you to know that. We think that we have made a lot of 
progress. We feel that our 1961 proposals will advance us further. 
We know we have a lot of problems. I shall not repeat those. I have 
them in my opening statement. But we are concerned about them and 
you are concerned about them. 

Then I treat in my opening statement some highlights of our prog- 
ress under the National Defense Education Act. We did make a 
presentation, 60 minutes long, for people who were able to come down 
from the Hill, giving our impression of the impact of the NDEA. 
Maybe, Mr. Chairman, we could give you and your committee this 
review. We have worked out a pretty good 60-minute format for 
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iving a realistic view of the impact of the NDEA. We have a nun- 
ber of transparencies; we have some films and slides. We have put 
on tape some conversations we have had with different people around 
the country. 

But, in addition to the NDEA, we are encouraged about other pro- 
grams of the Office, such as the expansion of teaching the mentally 
retarded and the research programs. You know, I was perfectly 
fascinated by just one of our research projects—— 


RESEARCH IN EDUCATION 


Mr. Focartry. That is a hard thing to sell—research in education. 
People understand what medical research means but this seems to be 
more difficult to grasp. 

Dr. Dertuick. We have to try harder to interpret what it means. 
For example, we have one project—as you know, we have over 200—at 
the University of Chicago which caught my attention recently, in 
which we seem to be making a very startling discovery; namely, that 
the IQ tests for identifying the gifted may be misleading us, may be 
causing us to overlook as many as 70 percent who are the most 
creative. Here is the way it is explained. The IQ test calls for a 
particular answer. You have your gifted youngsters who are good 
at finding and giving the answers expected by the teacher. On the 
other hand, you have these most imaginative youngsters, those near 
geniuses who have their own ways of finding the answers, maybe. 

That isn’t what the tests expect. Therefore, these children are dis- 
couraged. They use a method—maybe invent their own method which 
the test doesn’t recognize. The result is that we may be discouraging, 
the researchers think, maybe as many as 70 percent of our most 
creatively gifted youngsters. 

If these findings are correct, think what that project will mean to 
the youth of this country. It will mean that we are poing to con- 
serve our most creatively gifted youngsters to a far larger degree 
than ever before. 

That one project is one of the most exciting things that has come 
out of the whole business. 

Mr. Focarry. I wish you would expand a little bit more on that, 
so that I, as a layman, could use it. Not too long, but a few exam- 
ples that I can give as a product of research. 

(The information supplied follows :) 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
EXAMPLES OF RESULTS FROM COMPLETED COOPERATIVE RESEARCH PROJECTS 


Following are some of the early findings and the implications of the findings 
for schools on two groups of children—the mentally retarded and the intellec- 
tually gifted : 

General topic.—The education of the mentally retarded child. 

Specific study.—“Motor Characteristics of the Mentally Retarded,” Drs. Robert 
J. Francis and G. Lawrence Rarick, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Finding No. 1—The degree of motor retardation in mentally retarded children 
is greater than had ever been supposed. This subnormality in motor skills 
includes not only those which require reasonably high organization but also 
those which require primarily brute strength. By the age of 14, mentally re- 
tarded children are performing at the level of 8-10-year-old normal children 
on simple skills of strength and agility. 
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Implication No, 1.—The old adage “weak mind, strong back” will not provide 
us with an intelligent plan for the education of the mentally retarded if we 
hope to lead them toward productive participation in society. The educationa} 
planning for such children must take into account a general pattern of retarda- 
tion which encompasses their physical as well as their mental condition. 

Specific study—‘‘A Comparative Study of the Performance of Mentally Handi- 
capped and Intellectually Normal Boys on Selected Tasks Involving Learning 
and Transfer,” Drs. William M. Cruickshank and Kathryn A, Blake, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Finding No. 2.—The variability in learning performance of mentally handi- 
capped children in three types of learning tasks—sensorimotor learning, rote 
learning, and the discovery of a principle—does not differ significantly from 
that of intellectually normal subjects with similar mental ages. That is, a 
14-year-old mentally retarded child with a mental age of 8 and a 14-year-old 
normal child obviously learn at different rates of speed and with differing de 
grees of difficulty but within their own groups there is no significant difference 
in their ability to deal with rote learning as contrasted with the discovery of a 
principle. 

Implication No. 2.—Educational planning for the mentally and educationally 
retarded has emphasized rote learning and sensorimotor learning as being within 
the capabilities of such children. Discovery and abstraction have been consid- 
ered beyond their level of comprehension. This finding indicates that the diver- 
sity of learning experiences for such children can approximate that for normal 
children, and reliance on rote learning as the cornerstone of the curriculum for 
such children has no foundation in fact. 

General topic._—Intellectually gifted children. 

Specific study.—“The Gifted Adolescent in the Classroom,” Drs. J. W. Getzels 
and P. W. Jackson, University of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 

The investigators have raised serious questions, as a result of their research, 
about the use of IQ and achievement tests in the identification of the intellec- 
tually gifted and the creative student. The personality characteristics and reac- 
tions of a large proportion of this type of student appear to be such that con- 
ventional methods of measurement fail to identify their gifts. The findings of 
this research conflict with the methods of homogeneous grouping in most Amer- 
ican publie schools where the determination of intellectual giftedness is based 
almost solely on such tests. As a result Getzels and Jackson have estimated 
that a large percentage of our gifted children are never recognized. 

Even more disturbing is the suggestion from this research study that many 
if not most schools in the United States are actually suppressing creative talent 
by attempting to nurture excessively the more conventional forms of talent in the 
classroom. The reaction of the intellectually gifted adolescent is often such 
that it does not conform to adult expectations of behavior in the talented. Asa 
consequence the intellectually gifted child is placed in a position of disfavor 
with the teacher, receives low grades, and is stimulated to less acceptable be- 
havior. 

B. SCHOOL AND COLLEGE RETENTION OF PUPILS 


The demand for trained, competent manpower has been increased with each 
succeeding technical advance by the U.S.S.R. Pupil dropouts from school at the 
secondary school level and particularly between high school and college are caus- 
ing a drain on our potential manpower which we can ill afford. The following re- 
search study is one of several designed to determine what children leave school, 
why, and what can be done to encourage those who could profit from advanced 
education to stay in school. 

General topic._—Pupil retention. 

Specific study. “Decisions of Youth About Education Beyond High School and 
Factors Which Influence Them,” Dr. J. Kenneth Little, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 

Procedure.—In April and May 1957, questionnaires were sent to all Wisconsin 
high schools to be administred to their seniors. In October and November 1957, 
questionnaires were sent to a sample (5,675) of parents of June 1957 graduates. 
In January and February 1958, followup questionnaires were sent to talented 
youth who in the spring of 1957 had said they were not going to college. Data 
about all of the seniors included scholastic aptitude, school achievement, social 
and economic status of family, etc. 

At the same time similar data were obtained about a large sample of students 
who were finishing college. 
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Major findings—1. Thirty-four percent of boys and twenty-six percent of 


girls (high school seniors of 1957) said they were going to a degree-granting col- 


lege; nine percent of the boys and twenty-one percent of the girls planned to go 
to non-degree-granting institutions. 

9, As measured by the Henmon-Nelson test of mental ability, 75 percent of 
poys in the top 10 percent, and 50 percent of those in the top 30 percent planned 
on college, while 50 percent of those below the 62 percentile did not plan to go 

ollege. 
ie -dilthougts girls are much higher achievers in high school, a smaller per- 
cent of high achieving and of mentally able girls planned to go to college. There 
are serious implications in this for manpower, particularly since very few 
seniors of either sex planned to take home economics, law, journalism, social 
work, and business. 

8. Eighty-three percent of the boys planning on college said their families 
could afford to send them ; seventeen percent said theirs could not, but they would 
find a way. Fifty-seven percent of boys not going to college said they could 
afford it, and eleven percent said they could easily afford it. 

4, A sizable number of students regardless of ability, achievement, and money 
did not plan to attend college: 83 percent of those who said they had never 
planned on college, further said they would not consider it even if they had 
the money. 

5. A greater percentage of boys from large schools than from small schools 
planned on college, but when family background, economics, etc., are considered, 
school size seems insignificant. 

Nore.—This has been found true not only for those who go to college but also 
in terms of their college success. Size of school alone is not a factor. 

6. Parents strongly believe that there are not too many students going to col- 
lege and that college is worth whatever sacrifice the parent and student have to 
make. 

7. Of the high ability students who did not go to college, a large percentage got 
jobs; boys chose primarily semiskilled jobs and girls chose clerical work, 

Note.—Of the high-ability boys who did not go, had not planned to go, and 
got jobs, the large majority were dissatisfied 7 months later. Many were attend- 
ing night school and planning to quit their jobs and go to college. The girls were 
satisfied. 

8. The major factors in plans for college are socioeconomic and educational 
background of the family, the attitudes of parents and friends, and high ability 
and achievement on the part of the student. 

This fact plus the rapid dropout rate of high-ability college students, indicates 
a need to reevaluate the role that the high school and family play in making deci- 
sions about college and to reevaluate college curricula and guidance programs. 
Money alone is not the answer. 


Cc. CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


There are a variety of factors in the teaching-learning situation which must 
be understood before a curriculum can be constructed. One vital factor to be 
understood is the maturational development of the learner. The following study 
indicates how research findings on maturation can be translated into the organi- 
zation and planning of a school curriculum. 

General topic.—“Child development and maturation.” 

Specific study.—“A Description and Evaluation of Longitudinal Development 
Among Elementary Children at Ferndale, Mich.,” Drs. Warren A. Ketcham and 
Rondeau G. Laffitte, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Finding No. 1.—The prediction of the ultimate achievement of children from 
early growth status is most difficult. In the Ferndale School only 11 percent 
of the children maintained a growth status which would have been predicted 
from their early progress; 40 percent showed early superiority and slow progress, 
and 49 percent showed early inferiority and rapid progress. 

Implication No. 1.—We have always known that educational progress in the 
elementary grades was determined not only by native ability but by the matura- 
tion of the child. However, this study indicates that early progress is almost 
worthless in determining the level of proficiency which the child will ulti- 
mately achieve. This has important implications for two practices at the ele- 
mentary school level—ability grouping and grade grouping. If ability grouping 
is undertaken in the primary grades it must be extremely flexible, since the chil- 
dren will fluctuate from one group to another with rapidity. The system of grade 
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grouping by age levels does not fit the intellectual growth patterns of children 
and, if used, must be administered with an understanding of the fits and starts 
which are characteristic of learning curves of children at this age. 

Finding No. 2.—The variability among children in learning increases markedly 
with maturation. In the sample studied, for example, the range in reading age 
at age seven was 32 months. By age 12 it had increased to 107 months. The 
range in mental age increased from 65 months at age 7 to 107 months at age 19, 
These were not isolated cases as is indicated by the fact the standard deviation 
for reading age quadrupled and for mental age tripled in the same period of time, 

Implication No. 2.—A single pattern of grade grouping for administrative ¢eop. 
venience does not recognize the change in character of classes from the primary to 
the intermediate grades in the elementary school. The fact that a first- or see. 
ond-grade teacher can cope with the range of abilities in her class by intraclagg 
grouping, and probably should since the level of achievement of such children 
varies so rapidly, does not mean that a sixth grade teacher can or should do the 
same thing when the range in reading ages has changed from 3 to 9 years, 
Policies such as automatic promotoion, rigid grade standards, homogeneous or 
heterogeneous grouping, special classes for the retarded, age-grade grouping, or 
upgraded progress, etc. must be made in relation to the grade level being 
considered. 


Mr. Focarty.. We don’t have many teachers in Congress. Unless 
you are talking to someone in the field of education, it is sometimes 
difficult to get the point across of the value of research. 

Dr. Derruick. I will say this—that this program is taking root 
and getting established on a firm foundation. I don’t know of any- 
thing going on in the Office that is getting a greater response from 
the field. We have more than 200 partners among the colleges and 
universities and State departments of education. 

You have never seen people more enthusiastic about what this can 
mean to education. 

Mr. Fogarty. Go ahead with your statement. 

Dr. Dertruick. In this opening statement I talk about some of the 
highlights of our research program and the number of new positions— 
25—proposed in this budget. Then, in summary, I repeat my reflec- 
tion of last. year of the long way we have come, due in large part to 
the leadership and cooperation of this committee. 

I shall always remember the stimulating words the chairman quoted 
to me in my first appearance here when reading from the 1956 report 
of the committee. He cited the committee’s conviction that— 





the committee feels very strongly that we ought to have an Office of Education 
that is effective and one that the educational authorities all over the country 
would have pride in and look to for leadership and assistance in their problems. 

To an ever-increasing degree, this mandate is being realized through 
a solid record of achieving goals that the administration and Congress 
have established as worthy of action through the Federal Office of 
Education. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the staff and I are ready to proceed at your 
pleasure and to deal with your questions and those of the other mem- 
bers of the committee. 


MILESTONES IN EDUCATION 


Mr. Focarry. You say in the opening statement that the National 
Defense Education Act has been called the third great milestone in 
education. What were the first two? 

Dr. Derrutck. We generally look upon the Northwest ordinances 
of 1785 and 1787, as the first great milestone. Then, not overlooking 
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the land-grant college acts, we cite as a second milestone the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1917 and later amendments. Now people are 
calling the National Defense Education Act the third great milestone 
inthe history of Federal assistance to education. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Mr. Focarry. I hope in this coming budget that third great mile- 
stone will be treated better than you are treating the second milestone. 
You still consider vocational education important ? 

Dr. Derruickx. We certainly do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Focarry. In the last 2 days I have been asked by 20 Members 
of Congress what we are going to do about that cut in vocational 
education. 

Dr. Dertuick. There is a shift—— 

Mr. Focarry. You may call it a shift, but for people who are 
interested in the vocational education program that you termed the 
second milestone in education, this is just a plain cut of $2 million in 
that program. 

Ihave talked to a few people who have been working in this area 
along time, long before I knew anything about it, they are convinced 
that you made a terrible mistake—not you, but the people responsible 
for this cut of $2 million. 

Do you think they are wrong? 

Dr. Derruick. Mr. Chairman, of course, I must respect the over- 
all picture 

Mr. Focarry. I understand that. I respect your position, too. But 
Iam asking you the direct question and I expect that you will give 
us a direct answer as to what is your professional judgment. So 
that takes you out from under the limitations that you are under. 

Dr. Dertuick. Let me say that I am aware of the fact of the large 
proportionate matching of the States in the older programs. And I 
do recognize the promise of this shift to technical training. I think 
weare going to see it grow and develop. I did want—— 

Mr. Focarry. Was it ever anticipated when the Defense Educa- 
tion Act was under consideration in either House that there would be 
a shift away from the established vocational education program to 
take care of this new program ? 

Dr. DerruicK. I can’t say that was in the picture at that time. 

Mr. Focarry. I never heard of anyone even giving thought to such 
a shift. 

Dr. Derraick. In answer to your direct question, Mr. Chairman, 
as I think you know, the Office of Education did request the same 
amount for the original programs. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you still think it was a fair request ? 

Dr. Derruick. Yes, I would have to say that I think it was a fair 
request. However, in view of the overall fiscal policy and under the 
conditions we faced, I felt we were justified in making the shift of 
the $2 million to advance the title VIII program. 

Mr. Focarry. You may continue to call it a shift, but the plain 
fact is that you have made a cut of $2 million in this program, which 
is the second milestone in education, and a program that has almost 
unanimous support in both Houses of Congress. 
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I am just amazed at the action of the Department in cutting down 
some of these programs that are so popular. It just looks to me 
as I told the Secretary yesterday, that this budget is trying to please 
the economizers and trying to please others who are interested jp 
medical research. And that applies to other programs. There's 
bragging about spending more than ever in these popular areas and 
there’s bragging about balancing the budget. 

It looks to me as if the Department cut many of these programs 
knowing that the Congress was going to do something about it, 

Mr. Pareros. In all fairness, the Department did request the ful] 
amount recommended by the Office. 

Mr. Focarty. We have many other areas where I hope Congress 
will correct the action of the Department. I am not blaming Vou. 
I am just asking you, for the record, if you still believe in this 
program ? 

Mr. Derruickx. Of course, I would say that I do, Mr. Chairman, 
I think that we do need to take into account Mr. Pateros’ comment 
that the Department did support us on this particular request, and 
the change came in fitting it into the overall fiscal policy. 


FurruHer ENDOWMENT or CoLurces OF AGRICULTURE AND THE 
Mecuanic Arts 


Program and financing 























| 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
Program by activities: Grants to States (total costs—obliga- 
tions) (object class 11)..... ; 7 a $2, 501, 500 $2, 501, 500 $2, 501, 500 
Financing: Appropriation (new obligational authority) ------- [ 2, 501, 00 | 2, 501, 500| 2, 501, 500 








Mr. Focarty. Now, the further endowment of colleges of agricul- 
ture and mechanic arts is budgeted for the same amount as in the past. 

We will place your statement in the record. 

(The prepared statement follows :) 


FURTHER ENDOWMENT OF COLLEGES OF AGRICULTURE AND THE MECHANIC ARTS 


The colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts, generally known as land-grant 
colleges and universities, are maintained by the States and territories in accord- 
ance with the first Morrill Act, approved July 2, 1862, and supplementary legis- 
lation. These institutions, now 68 in number, participate in a permanent ap- 
propriation amounting to $2,550,000 a year. They also share in an annual ap- 
propriation of $2,501,500 authorized by the Bankhead-Jones Act (1935 and 1952), 
We are requesting for 1961 a continuation of this annual appropriation in the 
same amount made in recent years. The appropriations, both permanent and 
annual, may be used by the institutions for instruction and for facilities for in- 
struction in eight stated subjects. 

The land-grant colleges and universities accommodate nearly one-fifth of the 
total enrollment in higher education. Though the appropriations referred to 
here amount to less than one-half of 1 percent of the total educational and general 
expenditures of these institutions, the resulting effect upon the objective and 
continuing programs, and upon the Nation’s progress in agriculture and the 
mechanic arts, is both substantial and highly beneficial. 
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GRANTS For Liprary SERVICES 


Program and financing 





1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 





eT Tis Ps eee eee 
Program by activities: Grants to States and possessions (total 
costs—obligations) (object class 11).......-- diesen $5, 327, 803 $7, 183, 635 $7, 300, 000 
cing 

Fae hligated balance brought forward.............-...-..- — 563,326 | —1, 183, 635 |........-..--- 
Unobligated balance carried forward. .---- ‘ ; 1 BERT bewccnccss hii xtiniscenteamamarg 
Unobligated balance no longer available. - - - ‘ ; ee | cti<giiteniae 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) ------- , 6, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 | 7, 300, 000 





GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Focartry. We will place your statement on the Library Services 
rogram in the record at this point. 
(The statement follows :) 


FRANTS FOR LIBRARY SERVICES 


The Library Services Act (Public Law 597, 84th Cong., as amended) is 
promoting the further development of free public library services in rural areas 
without such services or with inadequate services. The law authorizes an ap- 
propriation of $7,500,000 annually through fiscal year 1961, and provides that 
allotments remaining unpaid to a State at the end of a fiscal year shall remain 
available to such State for a succeeding fiscal year. The appropriation for fiscal 
year 1960 is $6,000,000 with the proviso “That allotments to the States for the 
current fiscal year shall be made on the basis of $7,500,000.” A supplemental 
estimate of $131,000 is now proposed in order to make available the amounts 
being requested by the States in 1960 under the maximum allotment provision. 

In order to make allotments and payments to the States in fiscal year 1961 
on the basis of $7,500,000, an appropriation of $7,300,000 is requested. This will 
provide the amounts necessary to make available the maximum allotment to all 
States which can qualify for the maximum and estimated matching require- 
ments for the balance of the States. Included in the request is provision for 
allotment balances of 17 States in the amount of $1,102,403 which did not request 
all funds available to them in 1960. 

Fifty-two States and territories are participating in the program and making 
excellent progress in extending and improving library services in the rural 
areas of the country where books and other informational] materials, which are 
so important to continuing self-education and in supplementing formal education, 
are badly lacking. 

Reports from the States and territories indicate that county and regional 
library developments under the Library Services Act have brought public library 
service for the first time to over 1 million rural people, and substantially im- 
proved service to 7.6 million more. Some measure of improved library service 
was also made available to 21 million additional people under the program. 
Bookmobiles have proved to be a most effective way of getting library service, 
efficiently and economically, to small communities in remote areas. Over 200 
bookmobiles have already been added to rural library programs. Many counties 
and regions have already voted to support new and improved library services 
with local funds as a result of short demonstrations. More than 5 million 
books and other informational and educational materials have been added to the 
cultural resources of rural communities. State and local support for rural 
public library extension and improvement has been greatly stimulated. State 
appropriations for this purpose have increased 54 percent since 1956 and local 
appropriations have risen 45 percent over the same period. State and local 
matching funds for Federal allotments under the 1960 authorization of $7.5 
million approached $13 million. 

Much work, however, still remains to be done before the goal of good library 
service for all rural children and adults will be reached. In fiscal year 1960, 


34 States moved their programs into high gear and are planning to utilize allot- 
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ments available under the full authorization. It is estimated that in fiscal year 
1961, 46 States will be ready to match allotments under the maximum authori- 
zation of $7,500,000. 

Dr. Derruick. I think we understand each other on the library 
program. We have a pattern there that will give every State the ful] 
allotment to which it is entitled and is able to match. 

Mr. Fogarty. This will? 
Dr. Derruick. Yes; the $7,300,000 will do that. 


EXTENSION OF LIBRARY SERVICE 


Mr. Focarry. Are you planning to make any recommendations for 
the extension of the Library Services Act? 

Dr, Dertnick. That is under consideration, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fogarry. When did you say it expires? 

Dr. Derrnick. Next year, I believe. 

Mr. Focarry. That is the last appropriation under the act? 

Mr. Pateros. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. We hope whoever is responsible will not wait until 
the last minute and then have to fool around with a supplemental 
next year. 

Dr. Derruick. We have that problem in mind. 

Mr. Foearry. This is a pretty popular program, isn’t it? 

Dr. Derrutck. Yes. It is estimated that we are reaching 1 million 
people with library services that we have never reached before and 
that we have improved the library facilities for 8 million people in 
the rural areas of this country. 

It is something that is very popular. I think it is a great program, 
As I say, we are anticipating this problem that you raise. 


INDIANA 


Mr. Denron. The people in my State are deprived of that. 

Mr. Focarry. They are? 

Mr. Denton. Yes. I think it is the only State in the Union. 

Dr. Derruick. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarry. You mean, they don’t need it. 

Mr. Denton. A great many librarians have said they do, but the 
governor is afraid it will brainwash the people. That is what he 
said in the paper. He told me he didn’t say that. He said that the 
newspapers just said he did. 

Mr. Foearry. They are still not getting it? 

Mr. Denton. He said he just wanted to let me know the facts. 

Mr. Fogarry. Do you want to ask anything before we recess? 

Mr. Denton. No. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Marshall ? 

Mr. MarsHau. Not at this time. 

Mr. Foearry. We will recess until 10 in the morning. 
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THurspay, Frpruary 4, 1960. 


Promotion AND Furruer DeveLopMENT oF VocaTIONAL EpucaTION 


Program and financing 





Dace 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate| 1961 estimate 
Program by activities: 
1. Grants to States and possessions under George-Barden 
Bln cngsuncucvicess Senvenhendiedasddamanise anh ahhh cin 1 ee $31, 527, 081 
9, Other grants to possessions..._.........-.....-.-.-...-- 174, 570 175, 000 175, 000 
Total program (costs—obligations) (object class 11) __-. 31, 252, 800 33, 702, 081 31, 702, 081 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available. ...._... DORR TEP bio. hci te Jee. 
New obligational authority --.....................-.-.-- 32, 618, 581 33, 702, O81 31, 702, 081 
New obligational authority: SOT ITE eae iarade F UHR & 
BOPP ODTIOIION ~ «25h gi. boi np nbn dt fied daponpiidedunic 33, 750, O81 33, 702, 081 31, 702, 081 
Transferred (73 Stat. 54) to 
“Control of tuberculosis,” Public Health Service ; 228, 008. is 2k Wi debe Jemesee 
“Sanitary engineering activities,’’ Public Health | | 
Service MD 5 AE ATION Ae Ne PR A 6 WEE, CEE Tesncesucaneen i. > 
“Salaries and expenses, hospital construction serv- 
joes,” Putiic Health Service... .....0-..<s2=.---.2<-- ER Ge Aenintnnoccaukinnltiaaneeeee 
“Operations, National Library of Medicine,” Public | 
Un OU a te atin MITE cine eancusutemantancaliiniiiadaalisesiaeen alll 
“Salaries and expenses,’’ Public Health Service BE COD Van ono ccs chee redecdcdotice 
“Grants and special studies, Territory of Alaska,” 
Pens SENEEEE WOE OEE. .. nu cownecocdbimatmtaudblileds BEIT Bin sictometacnshaensnnddderscumeenedina 
Appropriation (adjusted)...............-.-.2...-. 32, 618, 581 33, 702, 081 31, 702, 081 











Mr. Focarry. The committee will come to order. 
Doctor, do you have a statement for us on vocational education ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Derraick. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Vocational training is 
being provided under provisions of the George-Barden Act in the 
fields of agriculture, distributive occupations, home economics, trades 
and industry, practical nursing, and the fishery trades. Most of the 
programs are organized and operated by local school boards respon- 
sible for public secondary education. However, in some instances 
programs are operated in schools that serve an entire State or other 
geographic area larger than the usual school community. 

The operating educational agency determines the occupations for 
which training will be provided, as well as the curriculum and the 
content of the couyses that are offered. Training programs are made 
available for high school students and for adults. The one 
agency makes available the necessary facilities and equipment an 
employs qualified teachers who have had specialized technical and 
professional preparation for teaching and also who have had practical 
experience in the occupational field where training is being offered. 

Administrative and supervisory personnel who are specialists in 
vocational education are employed by the State. They assist in 
promoting, organizing, operating, appraising, and adjusting pro- 
grams of vocational education as a result of technological and other 
developments. In addition, the States organize and maintain pro- 
grams for the training of vocational teachers. All of these profes- 
sional workers provide leadership and assistance in the development 
of effective programs. There continues to be a demand for these 
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year and programs are being made available to more communities 
There was a total enrollment of 3,629,339 in 1958 and it is expected 
that the enrollment in 1960 will reach 4 million. The States are 
contributing over $4 for each $1 of Federal funds in the conduct of 
these programs. 

The estimate of $31,702,081 for 1961 includes a reduction of $9 
million below the amount appropriated for 1960 for distribution to 
the States under title I of the George-Barden Act. This reduction 
reflects changing emphasis in terms of Federal support from the 
training for traditional vocational skills to training for the more 
highly skilled occupations provided for under the National Defense 
Education Act. 

The estimates for practical nurse training ($4 million), fishery 
trades ($180,000), Guam ($80,000), Hawaii ($30,000), Puerto Rico 
($105,000) and the Virgin Islands ($40,000) are for the same amounts 
appropriated for fiscal year 1960. 

The estimate included under the “Defense educational activities” 
appropriation provides an increase of $2 million for the area voca- 
tional programs. Thus, the total requested for both types of voca- 
tional education training is the same amount appropriated for this 
purpose in 1960. 

Mr. Focarry. The appropriation for 1960 is $33,702,081. Your 
request for 1961 is $31,702,081, a reduction of $2 million. The justi- 
fications say there is no change, overall, for vocational education, 
since there is a $2 million increase under area vocational education. 
What does the national organization think about this shift? 

Dr. Derruick. I have had no discussion with the national organi- 
zation, but it would be reasonable to assume that they would be 
critical of this change. 


EFFECT OF REDUCTION IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Focarry. Will you provide for the record what programs would 
be cut? And how much ? 

Dr. Derruick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. And also place in the record a table indicating how 
much each State allocation would be reduced. 

(The information supplied follows :) 


Office of Education—Promotion and further development of vocational education 





1960 appro- |1961lestimate| Reduction 





| | 
priation 
“Dae a4 ‘ i cD at TIM A ti aty be one 
Title I—George-Barden Act: | 
Agriculture ; caanann nae .--| $10,241,611 | $9, 567,396 $674, 215 
Home economics.---.----- i ..| 8, 197, 416 | 7, 653, 918 543, 498 
Trades and industry--.--__-- cree: x 8, 225, 912 | 7, 653, 918 | 571, 994 
Distributive occupations---- _.| 2,602,142 | 2,391,849 210, 293 
Supplemental acts: | | 
SS wade itae a ‘ | 80, 000 80, 000 
Hawaii- wa anon 30, 000 | 30,000 |... 
Puerto Rico..--- ; 105,000 | 105, 000 | 
Virgin Islands ‘ a 40, 000 40, 000 
Fishery trades and industry - 180, 000 180,000 | 


Title IT: Practical nurse training. .-- ; 4, 000, 000 | 4, 000, 000 
Total ‘ 33, 702, 081 31, 702, 081 2, 000, 000 





programs of vocational education. Enrollments are increasing each | 
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Decreases in States’ allotments of Federal funds under budget decrease of 
$2,000,0000 for title I of the George-Barden Act 


Amount of decreases Amount of decreases 
Mobel osciass teens, $2, 000, 000 | Nevada__---.-----...- 
EO iisistini am nmreretiuipene’ 58, 549} New Hampshire_-.--___ 
Ek: sep srie INOW. CQ cengentgennmerecmnes 38, 691 
NN OP oo ores entccenipenes 4,934} New Mexico..._...---.._ 7,159 
MEUBMOGWS .. 2 ido. d dS 48, 327 | New ' York... 4k 125, 452 
Metisornta —.. - nice 99, 291| North Carolina........... 84, 106 
IN  caaiinienntabinayebdaral 17, GB6.1. NORGE. ROGER cecessccatep mensions 11, 720 
a innrgi ciiecrvomnnennnsibes ea Eo i ae 92, 417 
tase osmataanee ee aS ern eeance 37, 571 
Rrenecs Glu he. $1,906) Oregon. uo 21, 702 
OG en ucetncseupeed 62, 536 | Pennsylvania__.___....___ 111, 5438 
i nanesciiancginelasiaiedl 3, 069 | Rhode Island__.-...-----. 3, 599 
ON aa aces tiernisnhuaesabaiapis 8, 074| South Carolina... 42, 812 
SS 90, 623 | South Dakota_._-.-.__ 11, 513 
peered. oid 55, 444 | Tennessee_____.-...--_--.- 62, 417 
OS ERS ee eae a 4B, TRU WRI SS ois ieee, 106, 247 
I cll i a a aah cil SA, ATO | WR itbiciccweesddcnntae 
RIES. nnnppiqwepndintine 50, 406. |. Vermontccaedigd a nntcians 
CT nasi cehcneeaeneislcon me: Thy. Re ee a 55, 044 
a eee ES ED 11, 748 | Washington______~- cakecsaieous 29, 794 
NINN i ait sds ihc ciciimned 25, 865} West Virginia_...._..-._.. 35, 008 
Massachusetts___.__.-.... 85, 872 | Wisconain._....-. si. 52, 569 
OD ate entilae sein sei dich 73, 983 | Wyoming.......~...-.....« 
DI saree cesivesetepnisioccineitpanad de 49, 240} District of Columbia... 8, 701 
NE os chctiige tee ne tee Th, OOO 1 IES isn si csperin emanate 
eens th EL SCUK, 59, 697 | Puerto Rico.......-..... 52, 085 
IND. iit tish able eeeeA 7,164| Virgin Islands_____...-.... 
I ccnncsgepaiimmpeed 24, 329 


MATCHING RATIO 


Mr. Fogarty. How much in State and local funds is being spent for 
‘ach Federal dollar? 

Dr. Derrnicx. About four, I believe. About $4 to $1. It is a 
very encouraging measure of support. 

Mr. Fogarty. They are still expanding their support, are they not? 

Dr. Dertuick. Yes. That is true, is it not, Mr. Pearson? 

Mr. Pearson. They are still expanding. 

Mr. Fogarty. So, even with no cut in appropriation, the State and 
local people would be putting up a larger part of the total program in 
1961 than in 1960, would they not? 

Dr. Derruick. I think that is a fair assumption, Mr. Chairman. 


STATES EXPANSION IN NURSE TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Mr. Foaarry. It appears that several States have expanded their 
nurse training programs since last year. Is that right? 

Dr. Derrick. Mr. Pearson, will you give the record on that? 

Mr. Pearson. They have continued to expand that program, and 
it looks as though this year they will make quite a bit of expansion 
over the program they had last year. The enrollment on that pro- 
gram is something in excess of 30,000 people in training this year, and 
we will expect that they will increase that next year. 

Mr. Focarty. Do you expect that trend to continue going up ? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, sir; as additional funds are made available, we 
will expect expansion on that, because some of the States say now that 
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they are going to get more State appropriation for their department 
of education program. 

Mr. Foearry. How much more would you estimate that States 
would mateh this year if more Federal funds were made available? 

Mr. Pearson. In the case of practical nurse training. 

Mr. Foegarry. Yes; in the case of practical nurse training. 

Mr. Pearson. I would assume that they would match the full $4 
million in 1961. They may not match that this year. However, 
Mr. Fogarty, we are attempting to recanvass the States in April to 
see whether some of the States want additional money under the pro- 
visions of the reallotment of that fund. We have not done that pre- 
viously, but some of the States are asking that we recanvass the situa- 
tion in April. That isthe thing we plan to do. 


FURTHER ENDOWMENT OF COLLEGES OF AGRICULTURE AND THE MECHANIC 
ARTS 


Mr. Foearry. Will you say a few words about further endowment 
of colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts? 

Dr. Derruick. Certainly. 

The colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts, generally known as 
land-grant colleges and universities, are maintained by the States and 
territories in accordance with the First Morrill Act, approved July 2, 
1862, and supplementary legislation. These institutions, now 68 in 
number, participate in a permanent appropriation amounting to 
$2,550,000 a year. They also share in an annual appropriation of 
$2,501,500 authorized by the Bankhead-Jones Act (1935 and 1952). 
Weare requesting for 1961 a continuation of this annual appropriation 
in the same amount made in recent years. The appropriations, both 
permanent and annual, may be used by the institutions for instruction 
and for facilities for instruction in eight stated subjects. 

The land-grant colleges and universities accommodate nearly one- 
fifth of the total enrollment in higher education. Though the appro- 
priations referred to here amount to less than one-half of 1 percent of 
the total educational and general expenditures of these institutions, 
the resulting effect. upon the objectives and contimuing programs, and 
upon the Nation’s progress in agriculture and the mechanic arts, is 
both substantial and highly beneficial. 

Mr. Focarry. The usual request for $2,501,500 is being made for 
1961. 

Dr. Dertuick. Yes, sir. 


LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS FOR EXTENSION OF LIBRARY SERVICES 


Mr. Foearry. I think we covered the library services program yes- 
terday. There have been some bills introduced to extend this program. 

Dr. Dertuick. We have it under consideration to propose the ex- 
tension. 

Mr. Focarry. I understand there have been several introduced. 

Mr. Ketiy. There have been several bills. 

Dr. Derruick. Six, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fogarty. The administration has not taken any position yet on 
any of them ? 

Dr. DerrutcK. Not yet; but we are working on a proposal. 
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Mr. Foearry. Is this supplemental estimate, $131,000, still a pretty 
firm estimate ¢ 

Mr. Parsros. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. Are the States still expanding their contribution to 
this program ? 

Dr. Derruick. Dr. Hall, will you speak to that ? 

Dr. Hau. Yes. I don’t have the exact figures to give you on that, 
but more States are matching up to the total. 


1961 BUDGET FOR LIBRARY SERVICES 


Mr. Focarry. Why are you asking for less funds than are available 
in 1960 ? 

Dr. Derruick. In the library program ? 

Mr. Ketiy. Mr. Chairman, the nature of the appropriation that 
was requested is similar to that language which the Congress enacted 
for this year, which authorizes a distribution on the basis of the 
maximum authorized by law, $7.5 million. The figure of $7,300,000 
is the best estimate we have of what the States will utilize in the first 
year of the availability of the $7.5 million for 1961 and the residual 
of the carryover from 1960. 

Mr. Focearry. Is that mainly because Indiana is not in the program? 

Mr. Ketxy. It is two things: Indiana is not in and certain States 
are not up to the maximum. It has a 2-year availability which 
creates a problem as to how much they will use of it in the first year. 

Dr. Derruick. We think that estimate is adequate to pay, to match 
every State up to its maximum. That is the desire, that kind of 
matching, at least; in other words, our intention is to meet the full 
requirements of that program in every State in accordance with their 
requests. 

LANGUAGE CHANGE 


Mr. Focarry. What is this suggested language change that you 
are suggesting? It looks a little confusing to me. 

Mr. Hucues. The proposal on the library services language, sir, 
is to delete the provision that is now in the law that provides for the 
reallotment of funds and to add language which carries forward the 
balances from one year to another, since the allotment authority com- 
bined with the 2-year availability that Mr. Kelly mentioned in effect 
makes this account a type of no-year account, so the idea here is to 
preclude the need for appropriating additional funds if funds from 
a previous year could be carried forward, and thereby avoid the need 
for a supplemental. 

Mr. Ketry. Last year the language submitted to the Congress pro- 
vided for a request for appropriation of $6 million, but providing 
for reallotment to States of any portion of that not used by any State 
from the initial allotment, so long as the reallotment did not exceed 
the maximum authorized by law; that is, their portion of $7.5 million. 

The Congress amended that language by saying that the distribu- 
tion to States shall be on the basis of $7.5 million and, therefore, there 
were two provisions in here doing the same thing. All we have done 
is delete the reallotment provision, since that reallotment provision 
cannot be used to allot to a State more than it would receive if $7.5 
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million were allotted. We are going to allot on the basis of $7.5 
million, so that provision is not required. 

Mr. Focarry. Are there any questions before we go on to pay- 
ments to school districts, assistance for school construction, and De- 
fense Education Act? 


REDUCTION IN GEORGE-BARDEN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Marsnauu. I have received a statement from Mr. Ostrem of 
Minnesota who, I think, sets forth very well the problem that Minne- 
sota has in connection with the George-Barden fund, and it is a 
rather short statement, but a rather complete statement. I would 
like to place that in the record at this point. 

Mr. Focarry. All right. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


To: The Honorable United States Senators and Representatives from Minnesota. 
From: Harold M. Ostrem, chairman, Minnesota Vocational Association Legisla- 
tive Committee. 


THE Proposed Cut IN THE FEDERAL GEORGE-BARDEN TITLE I FUNDS 


According to the President’s budget message there is a diminishing need for 
Federal assistance in the vocational education programs in the fields of agri- 
culture, home economics, trade and industrial and distribution and an in- 
creased need for technical education funds. The President recommends a cut 
of $2 million from George-Barden title I funds and an increase of $2 million 
in the George-Barden title III funds. 

In Minnesota we have carefully reviewed the total program of vocational edu- 
eation as well as the technical education program and we believe that we have, 
on the basis of facts and figures, reached certain conclusions which would tend 
to indicate that to carry out the proposed cut in George-Barden title I funds 
would be a serious mistake. 

We acknowledge the fact that the technical education program is vital to 
Minnesota which is centered in the eight strategically located area vocational- 
technical schools. The program is firmly established, it is meeting an ever- 
increasing need for technicians but we do not feel that we should in any way 
jeopardize the effectiveness of the vocational education programs which form 
the backbone of our skilled manpower training by arbitrarily diminishing the 
limited funds available. 

We seriously question that because there is an increasing emphasis on tech- 
nical education that there is a decreasing need for vocational education and 
vocational funds. 

The yocational education program in Minnesota is serving approximately 100,- 
000 citizens per year and each year this number increases. We recognize the 
fact that the technical education program is very vital to meet the increased 
demand for technicians and we believe that with the anticipated growth of 
this demand more money will be needed and can be effectively put to work in 
support of technical education in Minnesota. 

The Minnesota program of vocational education is vital to the economy of 
our State. We believe that this program which is serving close to 100,000 
citizens and which is being supported with 85 percent local and State moneys 
as opposed to 15 percent Federal moneys must continue to grow. 
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The following chart indicates the growth in the past 5 years: 


Enrollments in Minnesota vocational education programs 





ore | 
Year Agriculture | Distributive Home Trade and Total 
economics industrial 
Richie dedbalocaati | 28, 200 2, 976 33, 355 12, 689 77, 220 
a 26, 742 | 3, 273 34, 154 14, 987 79, 156 
ee | 26, 583 3, 58% 34, 780 17, 050 81, 996 
ES ih sch dadenseonedte 27, 964 3, 897 37, 160 20, 408 89, 429 


BD ccconsosmersedsecescsnesane 27, 152 3, 704 | 38, 145 21, 667 90, 668 





The following chart shows the amount and the percent of funds provided by 
the local, State, and Federal Government in support of vocational education pro- 
grams in Minnesota. 

Local, State, Federal funds for Minnesota vocational programs 





Local State Federal 
Year | yp 301 AD ES if se Se Total 
Amount Percent | Amount ert Amount Percent 
1955_ 1$1, 690,295.27 | 44.0 |$1, 453, 476. 04 37.9 | $695, 523. 21 18.1 | $3, 839, 294. 52 
1956..... : 1, 886,979.82 | 44.1 | 1,633,018. 87 38.1 762, 459. 31 17.8 | 4,282, 458. 00 
1957. = wecranisiasl: Da es ee 43.6 | 1,885, 495. 03 38.9 846, 377. 50 17.5 4, 843, 076. 68 
1958 enacun-eoce] By Ot8, G0a. 48 43.2 | 2, 286, 975. 83 41.5 843, 948. 14 15.3 | 5, 509, 786. 45 
OR sec cwnd--<..-.e 2/908; B11: 5A | 42.3 | 2,281,070. 72 42.1 841, 479. 45 15.6} 5,415, 861. 71 


To further indicate our deep conviction that vocational education moneys 
appropriated under George-Barden I must be maintained at least at the present 
level we herewith submit some factual and pertinent evidence. 


VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 


In the 10-year period from 1949 to 1959 the Federal share of educating Min- 
nesota students in vocational agriculture has decreased from 42.7 to 18.6 percent. 
During this same period, the State has increased its expenditures over 800 per- 
cent from $89,000 to $739,000, while the local districts have increased their ex- 
penditures over 300 percent from $275,000 to $939,000, 

During this 10-year period the instructional cost per student has increased 
from $43 to $79. 

The vocational agriculture program has shown a constant growth; 10 years 
ago the total number enrolled was 14,000, today it is 26,000, 

The need for vocational agriculture training is more acute today than ever 
before. Farming has become highly specialized, highly competitive, and involves 
large amounts of capital. The risk is tremendous. Agricultural education is a 
critical need in Minnesota and we cannot under any circumstances see the justi- 
fication for a cut in Federal moneys. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 


The trade and industrial progress in Minnesota is very evident not only in the 
Twin Cities area but over the entire State. The demand for increased skills has 
shown a steady growth. In 1950 the total enrollment in trade and industrial 
programs was 8,864. In 1959 the enrollment was over 17,500, an increase of 
200 percent. 

In 1950 the total Federal moneys for trade and industrial programs amounted 
to $146,801 or 14 percent of the total expended. This support increased to 
$179,000 in 1959. During this same period the State and local support increased 
from $915,000 to $1,240,000, or approximately a $10 increase in State and local 
moneys to every dollar increase in Federal funds. 

We need to increase the availability of skilled training in Minnesota. In- 
dustrial growth in the smaller cities and towns is placing increased demands 
upon our vocational schools. We have a fine labor market but we need to en- 
large our vocational facilities and this costs more money. 
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Careful examination of our needs in the trade and industrial field shows eop. 
clusively that we need to add to our facilities, our equipment, and our staff anq 
this, it seems, would mean greater expenditures of State, local, as well as Fed. 
eral moneys. 

We must point out that many of the people enrolled in the technical programs 
are those who received their initial training and experience in the trade anq 
industrial vocational field. This we believe will continue to be an important 
and contributing factor to the success of technical training. 


VOCATIONAL HOMEMAKING 


Minnesota vocational homemaking departments have increased from 204 to 
266 during the past 5 years. Enrollments during this same period have ip- 
ereased from 33,335 to 38,155. 

The opportunities for growth are limited only by the amount of money ayail- 
able. There are so many pertinent factors which bring about an ever increasing 
need for improved and expanded programs. Among these are: rapid social, 
economic, and technical changes affecting homes; early age of marriage; increas. 
ing number of mothers in the labor force; care of children while parents are at 
work; less differentiation in roles of man and woman in the home. 

Greater challenges and greater needs demand expansion of the vocational 
homemaking programs. 

DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


The growth in manufacturing in Minnesota has been accompanied by a cor- 
responding growth in the retail, wholesale, and service industries. The de- 
mands for better trained people are being met in part through the growing 
service of the distributive education programs being carried on by the public 
schools. 

Minnesota training programs for distributive personnel have shown a steady 
and consistent growth which is evidenced by the enrollment of $5,000 in 1955 and 
increased to 7,000 in 1959. 

In 1959 the local and State funds in support of distributive education amounted 
to $189,000 or 81 percent of the total expenditure. The Federal funds provided 
$43,000 or 19 percent of the total expenditure. 

The need for the costs of distributive education increase each year. This 
means more money must be provided. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


The technical education program in Minnesota is vital to meeting the growing 
demand for technical personnel. The area vocational-technical schools located 
in eight communities throughout the State have expanded their facilities, added 
to the staff and through a close working relationship with management and labor 
have established the standards for technical training in several critical areas 
essential to national defense. 

In 1959, Minnesota received and spent $99,786.38 of Federal funds for techni- 
eal education which was matched by local and State funds. For 1960, Minne- 
sota was allotted $162,553 and has asked for and received an additional 
$45,857.84. 

The area vocational-technical school working very closely with industry and 
with the State department of employment security will continue to do the essen- 
tial research and planning in order to insure the offering of the finest technical 
education to meet the needs for technical manpower. 

Minnesota industry ranks fourth in the Nation in the manufacture of elee- 
tronic equipment and the Minnesota Department of Employment Security pre 
dicts the need for 4,000 new electronic technicians in the next 5 years. 

We want to emphasize the growing importance of technical education and we 
believe that Minnesota can make very good use of increased funds. However, 
we do not feel that any increase in technical funds, important as these funds 
may be, should be made available at the expense of the basic vocational program 
under George-Barden title I. 


Mr. Marsnars. The gist of it is in that people in Minnesota are quite 
concerned over the fact that the George-Barden funds have been re- 
duced, and because of that they are wondering just what will be the 
attitude in the department of education concerning the George-Barden 
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program. Is there indication that Office of Education is going to 
show less interest in vocational education ? 

Dr. Derruick. No, sir; it is not. We still have a vigorous interest 
in vocational education and are looking forward to a strong future 
in vocational education. 


EXTENT TO WHICH VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FUNDS ARE UTILIZED 


Mr. MarsnAtxi. Are the States at present using all or virtually all 
of the funds allotted to them under title I of the George-Barden 
Act ? 

Dr. Dertruick. I will get an exact report from Mr. Pearson, but 
I would say “Yes.” 

Mr. Pearson. Practically every bit of that money is being used be- 
cause we have authority to reallot money where some State is not 
going to use it, and we reallot that money for another State. This 
year, I am quite sure, practically all of the money for home economics, 
trade and industry, and distributive education will be used according 
to the original allotment. 

There are some places where some of the agricultural money has to 
be reallotted. For example, in the District of Columbia, they do not 
use their money, but that is reallotted to other States. Therefore, 
practically all of the money is being used at the present time. 

Mr. Marsuauy. Would a reduction in the funds result in reducing 
programs of vocational education in agriculture and home economics, 
distributive education, and trades and industry ? 

Dr. Derrnick. Yes, sir. The chairman has asked us to file a table, 
Mr. Marshall, showing the amount of reduction in each case. 

(The table referred to may be found on p. 304.) 

Mr. Marsa. Is there a need to curtail these programs? 

Dr. Derruick. Well, to fit in again with the overall fiscal policy of 
the administration, it was our desire, with the same vocational funds 
as last year, to shift some funds from the older programs that are well 
supported to title VIII of the National Defense Act, in order to ad- 


* vance that title. 


Mr. Larrp. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MarsHau.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lairp. Is it not a fact that merely the reduction, however, does 
not mean that there will be fewer classes offered in this particular 
work ? 

Dr. Dertuick. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Larrp. It could be made up by the States and local communities. 
nett not be, but it could be. There is nothing that would pro- 
ubdit it. 

Dr. Dertuick. The matching is 4 to 1 now. It has been going up 
for some time, and it could be that the program will not suffer if the 
local and State funds are increased. 


INSTRUCTION FOR APPRENTICES 


Mr. Marsua.t. Has a portion of title I funds been used through the 
years for related instruction for apprentices? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, sir; a considerable amount of that money has 
been used for that purpose. 
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Mr. Marswauu. Do you think there is a need for continuing expand- 
ing that program ? 

Mr. Prarson. Yes, sir; there is a very definite need, because the 
Department of Labor is now very vigorously promoting apprentice- 
ship training. As that is being done, there would be need for funds 
to expand the related instruction for the expanded program in that 
area. 

Mr. Marsnatt. What would happen to these funds if this redue- 
tion of $2 million was put into effect? That would be a comparatively 
new approach. 

Mr. Pearson. I think Dr. Derthick answered that. The State and 
local community would have to put up additional funds, or there would 
be some curtailment in programs because there are increasing costs of 
education and with less money something would have to give some- 
where. We do not know the extent that the States and the local com- 
munities would put up this additional money. We would hope that 
they would. 

Mr. Marsa. So we have just barely gone through a process here 
of getting some of the people in Labor and some of the people in the 
Office of Education together, to work out this program; and now we 
come along and stop it. At least curtail it—that is about what hap- 
pens; is it not? 

Mr. Pearson. That could happen with this situation. 


LIMIT ON USE OF FUND UNDER NDEA 


Mr. MarsHaui. Dr. Derthick, my attention has been called to an 
article that appeared in the November 1959 isSue of a magazine, County 
Agent and Vo-Ag Teacher. This article by John Harms complains 
that Senator Bush of Connecticut has stated that he offered an amend- 
ment to the vocational title of the Defense Education Act of 1958, at 
the request of the Office of Education. It is my understanding that 
this amendment restricts the use of funds to the training of highly 
skilled technicians in occupations necessary to the national defense. 

Would you comment ? 

Dr. Derruick. Yes. We were extremely anxious to advance voca- 
tional and technical education through the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act. The leaders in vocational education were interested in set- 
ting up general area schools for the promotion of vocational educa- 
tion across the board. 

On our part, it was a practical question of getting through legisla- 
tion that we thought would give vocational education a real shot in 
the arm, while establishing the principle of area vocational schools, 
so that technical education would be available to many rural youth who 
had not previously had access to it. We felt it was very important 
to establish in the law the principle of area vocational education which 
had not been so clearly established before. We felt very sure that we 
would not attain this goal if it were not established along the lines in- 
dicated in the National Defense Education Act. Our interest was very 
genuine and very sincere in advancing the vocational cause by har- 
monizing the proposal with the administration’s position. This was 
the Department’s position, in order to do what we thought was for 
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the best advantage of vocational education, under the circumstances. 
We felt that we would fail in the attempt to get area vocational educa- 
tion established in the law had we proceeded along any other course. 

Now, naturally, there are many people involved in vocational edu- 
cation. They are scattered all over the country. There are some very 
fine people who couldn’ t know all the facts at the time, and perhaps 
they could not reconcile our action with our earnest desire to advance 
vocational education. But our motives were very sincere, und we con- 
sidered the accomplishment of title VIII in the National Defense 
Education Act as one of the real milestones in vocational education. 


REDIRECTION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


Mr. Marsuaun. Dr. Derthick, is this what prompted Secretary 
Flemming to say that there needed to be a redirection in vocational 
education programs ¢ 

Dr. Derruick. I cannot speak for the Secretary as to whether this 
was in his mind or not. Of course, all of us know that vocational 
education will change greatly in the immediate future, because there 
are so many changes in our industrial life. We must ‘upgrade voca- 
tional education. ‘We must adjust it so as to meet the changing times. 
Asa matter of fact, we are doing a major study right now in the Office 
of Education to accomplish that very objective, but I don’t think any 
of us can predic t at this time just where we will be 5 years from now; 
but when the 5 years have passed, we want to be sure that we are up- 
to-date and meeting the needs of the times. 

Mr. Marsa. It is not my intention to put words in your mouth 
concerning the testimony of Secretary Flemming. However, he did 
state before the committee what I though was in very general terms 
that there should be some redirection. Later on I had the opportunity 
of asking him some questions, and I wanted to be more specific about 
it, as to just what should be changed so far as vocational education is 
concerned, and he told me that he would place in the record some ex- 
amples of what he meant, so I would more clearly understand it. 

Could you give some examples? We are t: king, or we have been 
talking in pretty general terms; but can you give me some specific 
examples of what, in your thinking, should be c changed i in vocational 
education ? 

(The information supplied follows:) 


REDIRECTION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Programs of vocational education have continuously been readjusted as a re- 
sult of technological, economic, sociological and other developments. The recent 
accelerated changes in older established occupations and the emergence of new 
occupations have resulted in a noticeable redirection of vocational programs. 
New courses are being added because of new occupations, content of established 
programs is being changed and vocational programs are being established in 
geographical areas not previously served. Vocational educators regularly make 
occupational surveys and use job analysis and various other means of keeping 
courses abreast of the needs of workers. 

An increasing number of courses or programs are being established for train- 
ing in the newer occupations in the fields of jet propulsion, air conditioning and 
refrigeration, radio and television. 

Changes in the content of vocational courses are indicated by greater empha- 
sis on the related science and mathematics and the newer procedures and proc- 
esses. For example, content of pipefitting courses has been revised to include 
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information and techniques necessary in building atomic installations and in the 
hydraulics of automated machines; welding courses have incorporated the newer 
techniques of inert gas are welding; more emphasis is being placed on farm 
management and finance, the use of antibiotics in animal feeding and disease 
control, and the use of a multiplicity of sprays for control of insects, weeds, and 
disease. 

The development of area vocational schools is another evidence of the redi- 
rection of vocational programs. Such schools provide training in industria] oc- 
cupations for persons in rural areas who previously had limited access to such 
training. 

Provision is also made for training the isolated apprentice. Special vocational] 
programs have been set up for the retraining of persons who have been dis- 
placed from their jobs by technological advances and for retraining of wunem- 
ployed persons in urban areas in which certain industries have been closed. 


REANALYSIS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Dr. Derruick. I will try to do that, but I think, Mr. Marshall, that 
we can answer that question with greater satisfaction to you and to 
ourselves when we complete some of the studies that are now under- 
way. We are trying to enlist some of the best minds in this country 

to take stock, for example, of vocational education in agriculture, just 

to cite one example. Where are we today? What are the needed 
changes? What do we need to do to meet the needs of the young 
people on the farm, to give them the best possible training for their 
future vocational plans and needs? 

I think you will be greatly reassured when some of these studies are 
completed. We are right in the midst of them now. I would hesitate 
to predict without the completion of the study just how we will come 
out, but I feel that we will come out at a point that will find general 
agreement among the agricultural education leaders in this country, 
because we shall tap their brains to find the answers. 

Now, without suggesting what that report might show, I will tell 
you, maybe give you an example of one thing that is botheri ing us that 

makes us think we need to take a new look at agricultural education 
in order to up-date it. 

We know that with the urbanization going on in this country, and 
with small industries moving into the rural areas, that many of our 
boys are going to be engaged in part-time farming. They are going 
to be doing other things part time. They already are, in some places. 

Now, what modifications do we need? I don’t know the answers. 
We are trying to find them. But what modifications do we need in 
some parts of our training in agriculture and training of farm boys to 
enable them to fit into that kind of program in w hich they will find 
themselves, working at farming part time, and working, ‘maybe, in 
small industry part time, or maybe in food processing plants and 
things of that nature. 

Mr. Pearson, you might like to supplement what I have said, maybe 
sharpen it up. 

Mr. Pearson. What we are attempting to do now is develop some 
experimental research where we would go into a rural area and deter- 
mine what are the occupations other than farming, where there is a 
need to prepare people for those occupations. We are hoping, then, 
Congressman Marshall, through this experimental research, to find 
answers to some of the problems where many of the farm boys are 
leaving the farms and will be employed in ‘the rural communities. 
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What are the things that they might do? What are the types of 
training that those young men ought to have to remain in the rural 
communities, and the occupations in those communities? For exam- 
ple, we would like to take the dairy industry and take a look at dairy 
manufacturing and how many people in a State are gainfully engaged 
in that occupation, what kind of training should they have for suc- 
cess in that occupation? Could we set up, on an area basis, a center 
where we would train young men leaving the farms, to go in that 
occupation ? 

We visualize that our test on that might be a 2-year program, 
and come out with something that would be quite an asset to the boys 
in the rural communities. 

We also are working on the idea that we might do a similar thing 
with the training of persons who will work in dairy herd improve- 
ment. How many are there of these people? What do they do? 
What kind of training ought they to have for success? 

I have already been discussing this with the dean at one college 
of agriculture, and they want to work with us on exploring that possi- 
bility. We think it has great promise. 

Dr. Derruick. May I add, Mr. Marshall, that in my experience as 
a school superintendent, one of my chief concerns has been in this 
general field of vocational education. I have been identified with it 
for a long time, as a promoter and a defender. I have often said the 
advancement of agriculture in our State is attributable to a marked 
degree to the work we have done in vocational agriculture. I am 
talking about the rural areas. Tremendous progress has been made 
down there. One can drive across the country now and compare that 
with 30 or 40 years ago and the results are amazing. I attribute part 
of the progress, a substantial part, to the things we have done through 
vocational agriculture. 

I think that I have never had prouder moments as Commissioner 
of Education than I have had when working with our Future Farmer 
boys. It is perfectly marvelous, the leadership and the abilities that 
they display and their accomplishments. It is a thrilling experience 
to be associated with them as I was with their leaders at the big con- 
vention in Kansas City, where I was last summer to speak. 

I think we are letting the boys down who are going to come after 
the boys of today, unless we do this look-ahead, and unless we pre- 
pare and plan educational programs that will meet the needs of 5 and 
10 and 15 years from now. 

All of this planning we are doing is in terms of strengthening voca- 
tional education and increasing the emphasis on vocational agriculture. 

Mr. MarsHatu. It seems to me that the things that you have said 
and the things that Mr. Pearson has said point to the fact that you 
are reviewing this thing, which is commendable, but that in the mean- 
time, before completing your study and your review, you reduce the 
amount for vocational education $2 million below what it was last 
year, 

Now, does that make sense, to reduce that before you have the bene- 
fit of what your studies show ? 

Dr. Dertuick. Well, it may well be that the results of our study 
will put vocational education in a new posture—it may well be. 
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Mr. MarsHauyi. My understanding is that in determining what these 
courses for vocational education should be, whether it be in agricul- 
ture, distributive education, or other phases of it, the State a local 
people have quite a large latitude in determining those courses. That 
is true; is it not? 

Dr. Derruick. Well, they should, I think. 

Mr. Marsnatt. If the direction of your study shows that the em- 
phasis might very well be placed in a little different direction, there 
is nothing i in the Vocational Education Act that would prevent these 
people from making the decisions that way; is there? 

Dr. Derruick. Well, no, not at all. 

Mr. Marswatu. I didn’t think so. 

Dr. Derruick. There might have to be some modifications in legis- 
lation depending upon the outcome of these studies. Wouldn’t that 
be true, Mr. Pearson ? 

Mr. Prarson. There might be modifications in the formula for the 
distribution of the money by categories, but still there is flexibility in 
the community for the community to make the decision as to whether 
it can best be served by agric ulture or distributive education or a 
combination of all of the fields of vocational education. That deci- 
sion is for the local people to make. 

Mr. Marsuatu. One thing that causes a problem as far as my State 
is concerned is that my State legislature is not in session this year. 
In all likelihood it will not be in session unless there is a special session 

called. Therefore, on a State basis, they have no oppor tunity in this 

next fiscal year of increasing the State partic ipation to offset the loss 
that they have from Federal participation in meeting the requirements 
of the schools, which is a pitiful situation for them, as I am sure you 
appreciate. 

While there isn’t anything committed to them, they had certainly a 
feeling of assurance that they would be getting from the Federal 
Goverment approximately the same amount of money they had in 
the previous year. 

Dr. Derruick. That would be a complicating factor. However, 
when this particular appropriation gets down to the community level, 
T think it would not be a heavy hards ship on a given community or 
school district; that the school district would have an opportunity 
to make up the deficiency. 

Mr. Denton. Dr. Derthick, you thought that $33,702,081 was neces- 
sary to carry out vocational educational program under the George- 
Barden Act: did you not? 

Dr. Dertrutck. Did you say three million ? 

Mr. Denton. No, no; $33 million. 

Dr. Derruick. $33,702,081. Yes, sir; that’s correct. 

Mr. Denron. Mr. Stans thought otherwise, and thought you could 
do with $2 million less. 

Dr. Derruick. Of course, you have the record. 

Mr. Denton. I think you have a better knowledge of the needs of 
vocational education than Mr. Stans does, personally; but why is it 
that the Director of the Budget and this administration either always 
wants to abolish this program or reduce this appropriation? Every 
year we have had this problem. 
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Dr. Derruick. I would say that our Secretary will be given a 
eood deal of encouragement in the studies that I spoke of a while ago, 
in replying to Mr. M: arshall, which, as I say, I believe will put voca 
tional education in an incres singly important posture. 

Mr. Denton. Doctor, I am satisfied that you are very strong for 
vocational education, but I just cannot understand why every year 
we go through this same program and have this appropriation cut. 
It has h: ippened every year. One year they wanted to abolish it. 

Dr. Derruick. I might suggest, Mr. Denton, that there is no such 
proposal this year ; this proposal i is not in the offing. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION UNDER THE NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT 


Mr. Denton. How much did you ask for area vocational education 
in the National Defense Education Act? 

Dr. Derruick. It was $9 million. We are getting there what we 
asked for. That was, Mr. Denton, based on studies with the States 
as to the amount they could use. 

Mr. Den'ron. They gave you what you asked for there ? 

Dr. Derruick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Den'ron. When the National Defense Education Act was passed, 
[am sure that you did not think that was passed to curtail the voca- 
tional education program under the George-Barden Act, did you? 

Dr. Derruick. No, sir. I think the end result will be to accelerate 
vocational education. 

Mr. Denton. That was the purpose of title VIII of the National 
Defense Education Act 4 

Dr. Derruick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. That is the course you are trying to take to encourage 
it? 

Dr. Derruick. Yes, I think that that advances vocational education 
very materially. 

Mr. Denron. Now, you understand that there is a difference, of 
course, in the wording of the two acts and the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act is rather restrictive in its terms? 

Dr. Derruick. Yes, it doesn’t permit across-the-board programs in 
vocational education. However, it does establish the principle of area 
vocational educational schools and, as our studies develop and show 
the changing needs and new needs in vocational education, I think, 
that principle having been established, it will be much easier to extend 
the concept of area vocational programs. 


DEFINITION OF “‘TECHNICIA N” 


Mr. Denon. It provides for training technicians, primarily, under 
the National Defense Act. It is a 4-year program, not a permanent 
program. 

Dr. Derrick. That is true. 

Mr. Denton. How does your Department define the word “tech- 
nician” ? 
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Dr. Derruick. Let me call on our technical adviser for that. 

Mr. Pearson. We did have some difficulty in trying to define the 
word “technician.” We first used the definition that was in a document 
by the Department of Labor. Failing to agree on the definition of g 
technician, in our regulations we attempted to describe the type of 
educational program for which the funds may be used, rather than to 
define “technician.” We had to do that, because we could not find 
agreement with any group on the definition of a technician. 

Mr. Denton. So you have simply set forth certain occupations that 
are covered under that? 

Mr. Pearson. And certain types of training for which education 
funds might be used. For example, we just came off the press Mon- 
day with suggestions for the training in mechanical drafting and 
design technology. That is a very, very complicated occupational 
field. The funds are being used for that purpose. Here is another 
one: electrical and electronics technology. The funds are being used 
for that purpose. We have others, such as industrial chemistry, where 
people are being trained to work as industrial chemists. 

Mr. Denton. I think the best thing for you to do is put a list in 
the record of the occupations that would be covered under that defini- 
tion “technician.” 





OCCUPATIONAL FIELDS FOR WHICH TITLE VIII PROVIDES TRAINING 


Mr. Pearson. I would think we should give you in that record some 
of the courses for which funds are being used at the present time, be- 
cause it is not completely 

Mr. Denton. You mean under the National Defense Act or under 
the George-Barden Act? 

Mr. Pearson. Under the National Defense Act, title VIII. 

Mr. Focarty. When Mr. Mitchell was here last Monday a week 
ago, I raised this question, and he apparently is not satisfied with 
this definition, as Secretary of Labor; and told the committee that 
he either expects or has arranged to sit down with the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, to try to agree on a mutually satis- 
factory definition of a technician. 

Dr. Derruck. I am very glad you told me, but I do think, gentle- 
men, that we have made a great deal of progress in developing under- 
standing about this matter, and the list, as Mr. Pearson says, is not 
complete. It is a growing list all the time. 
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(The information supplied follows:) 


OCCUPATIONAL FIELDS FOR WHICH TITLE VIII ProvipEs TRAINING 


Submitted herewith is a broad classification of occupational fields necessary 
for the national defense and for which title VIII training programs are being 
offered. This list covers the major occupational fields but does not include all 
of the possible areas for which training may be provided by the several States. 


1. Aeronautical : 6. Instrumentation : 
Aircraft design. Aircraft. 
Airframe structures. Design. 
Control and guidance systems. Industrial processing. 
Jet propulsion. Installation and maintenance. 
Operations and maintenance. Instrument control. 
Powerplant. Petroleum refining and distribu- 
Rocket propulsion. tion. 
9, Chemical and metallurgical: 7. Mechanical: 
Processing control. Heating, air conditioning and re- 
Research and development, frigeration. 
8, Civil and construction : Mechanical drafting and design. 
Estimating. Tool and die design, 
Highway. 8. Production : 
Photogrammetry. ‘ontrol. 
§ 1 drafting and design. $ 
Saeecen: Inspection, 
'” Blectrical drafting and design. eee 
Power generation and distribution. 9. Technologies (not elsewhere classi- 
Research and development. fied) : 
5, Electronics : Nuclear power. 
Communications. Photography. 
Data processing. Shipbuilding. 
Electronic drafting and design. Others. 


Research and development. 
BUSH AMENDMENT 


Mr. Denton. Was that amendment offered at the suggestion of the 
Office of Education, the Bush amendment ? 

Dr. Derruick. Let me reply this way, Mr. Denton: I did not hap- 
pen to be personally involved, but I take responsibility for it. I don’t 
dodge the responsibility because, as I told Mr. Marshall a while ago, 
I sincerely felt that we had an opportunity to advance vocational 
education a great deal. It seemed to us that it was impracticable to 
hope for the successful passage of title VITI of the NDEA unless it was 
passed in the form in which it was finally enacted. And so I felt very 
gratified with the inclusion of this title; I felt it was a real milestone 
inadvancing vocational education. 

Mr. Denton. The criticism in my mind is that the language is so 
restrictive and has words that have not been defined in this kind of 
an act before, which makes it very difficult for the States to adminis- 
ter, and, in the last analysis on this amendment, it is left up to the 
State board. 

Dr. Derruick. I think the program is very encouraging. It seems 
to be operating well. We have worked out the kinks, I think, quite 
satisfactorily. 


51985-—60———21 
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BUILDING TRADES ELIGIBILITY UNDER NDEA 





Mr. Denton. I have no objection, providing you don’t curtail an 
existing program. 

Now, we have in the city where I live, we have a very fine vocationa] 
educational program, and it works with this apprenticeship program, 
As I see these amendments, the building trades would have great 
difficulty coming under it. A great deal of vocational educational] 
work and apprentice training is with the building trades. 

Dr. Derruick. Mr. Pearson, will you tell Mr. Denton how we 
worked that out ¢ 

Mr. Pearson. As soon as a program is set up, and it is designed for 
the training of technicians and persons who are apprentices or who 
have completed their apprenticeship, who want to come in and enroll 
in that course to develop additional understanding and skills to make 
progress in the occupation, they are enrolled in the courses. 

For example, in 1959, more than half of the people enrolled in this 
program were in extension courses. 

Mr. Denton. You mean under the National Defense Act ? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, sir. You would find 48,000 people enrolled in 
1959, and a lot of those people were employed workers who were work- 
ing at a job of this level, and they wanted to come in to develop addi- 
tional understanding and abilities, and they enrolled in these courses, 
by the hundreds of them. They enrolled in the courses. 

Mr. Denton. Inthe new program? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. Whiy is it necessary to cut back an old program be- 
cause you set up the new one? ; 

Dr. Derruick. Mr. Denton, I might throw a little bit more light 
on what I told you and Mr. Marshall about our efforts with regard 
to title VIII. You referred to the Bush amendment added in the 
Senate bill. That area vocational title had been left completely out 
of the House bill, and our action was taken to get the principle of area 
vocational education established, by tying it to national defense, 
And so our motivation in this matter was totally positive toward 
vocational education and we felt that we won a real victory to get it 
put in the bill. Insofar as it embraced technical vocational educa- 
tion, it was on an area basis. We feel that we might well have lost 
the whole program if we had not done that. 

Mr. Denton. I think that is fine if you could just convince Mr. 
Stans that doesn’t mean cutting back another program. That is what 
my objection is. Mr. Marshall spoke about that. Everybody is hav- 
ing this same problem. But the school budgets have been set up on 
the theory that the George-Barden Act was in effect. They made 
all their plans and all their budgeting on that. This comes along 
and cuts it out. 

Mr. Latrp. I tell them to keep their shirt on. 

Mr. Denton. That is all right when you are in here, but when they 
are out there having problems, that shirt gets wet and dirty. 

I have often thought, as I look at this budget, that somebody 
has got Potomac fever. They have been down here in Washington 
so long they don’t know the problems the local governments are fac- 
ing. I had an article here just a minute ago that shows that non- 
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defense spending of local communities and State governments had 
increased at a tremendously great rate, and that local governments 
and State governments don’t have taxing power that the Federal 
Government has, and that over the country they are almost univer- 
sally in much worse shape than the Federal Government is. I 
thought that you, coming from the State government, being familiar 
with “this problem, might help Mr, Stans in understanding this prob- 
lem. We don’t run into it only here; we run into it in one place after 
another. 

I think it would be a great service, if you could help him. 

Dr. DertuicKk. Well, of course, as I say, you have the record. 

Mr. Denton. Yes, I know that. I am not complaining about what 
you did. Iam complaining about the fact that you weren’t success- 


ful. 


LIBRARY SERVICES PROGRAM FOR INDIANA 


Now, just one last question: Could you do anything to convince my 
State it would be perfectly safe to try that library service ? 

Dr. DerrutcK. Mr. Denton, I will, with great pleasure, do my best 
on that. I hope I will be somewhat suce essful, with your aid, and the 
aid of a number of other people who are concerned about it. I think 
it is too bad that Indiana should be the only State in the Union that 
is not taking advantage of this opportunity. I have spoken very 
vigorously in Indiana and some of your papers have treated me pretty 
harshly in their editorials, because of my stand; but I keep on saying 
it, and they keep on writing editorials. 

Mr. Denton. But there is an encouraging aspect there. Billy Wil- 
son is superintendent of instruction. I think he would be in favor of 
this program. Wilbur Young the former superintendent was dead 
against it. 

“Dr. Derrick. Mr, Young is a very fine man, but he did cause me 
some pain and anxiety. 

Mr. Denton, Not only you. 

I think that is all. 


DIRECTION OF FEDERAL AID PROGRAMS 


Mr. Lamp. Dr. Derthick, I am somewhat concerned about the Fed- 
eral Government earmarking its Federal-aid programs along one par- 
ticular line and directing a State along a course that is laid out for 
it by the Federal Government. I can understand, in order to get a 
program started, sometimes, that we may have to use the categorical 
type of an approach. I remember pretty well when the Library 
Service Act was first passed, and those of us that supported the en- 
actment of that legislation assured the Congress, assured the people 
opposing the bill, that this would be carried on for just 5 years, 
that we would never ask for renewal; that we wanted a 5-year period 
of operation, and we thought that this would stimulate the program 
needed. It seems, though, that when we do start on these programs, 
wenever pullout. What is your comment on that? 

Dr. Derrnick. Well, first of all, I would like to take note of your 
comment about the States having freedom to operate without any 
dicts ation from the Federal Government. Let us just take an example, 
the National Defense Education Act. 
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We had a chief State school officer not long ago comment very im- 
pressively about the fact that he had been able to operate that pro- 
gram without interference or dictation. It is true that the Congress 
has identified certain critical weaknesses in education, that it is in the 
national interest to correct. There has been that much—— 

Mr. Lairp. That is true nationally, perhaps, but in some school sys- 
tems you cannot identify those areas of weakness. 

Dr. Drertuick. But, you see, the States make a plan as a pattern for 
carrying out this act, which plan must be in accord with State law 
and State regulation, State constitution, and it also must be in har- 
mony with the purposes of Congress. 

When that plan satisfies all of these needs, and requirements, then 
the States are completely free to operate it, and if a single school 
doesn’t need strengthening in a given category, then the State is free 
to put the resources in a weaker school which does need aid. The State, 
after the plan is approved, is free to go ahead and operate it and make 
their own guides, employ personnel and allocate the money and set up 
priorities, 

Mr. Larrp. In certain areas. If they are weak in history, in a par- 
ticular school system, and are strong in science, and have built up fine 
laboratories, and have gone forward in this particular program, but 
they are weak in another area, this program does not help them. 

I happened to have a very fine conversation with the superintendent 
of schools at Wausau, Wis., about this particular matter, just within 
the last 2 weeks; and it concerns me that we at the Federal level are 
deciding what the weaknesses are in a particular school system. The 
State plan under the Federal law must conform to these areas that 
we designate as the weaknesses. 

Dr. Dertnick. That is true, Mr. Laird. Yet, when this legislation 
was passed, there was overwhelming evidence—I think Dr. Killian put 
it pretty well in his testimony; and he is a man who is for the liberal 
arts and the humanities. 

He said something like this: In a time when mathematics is an 
essentiai ingredient to our security, we are in danger of becoming a 
nation of mathematical illiterates. 

Even in our most favored States, we had math teachers who were 
teaching on a regular basis without being properly qualified. 

Mr. Lamp. You don’t think that would be recognized by the local 
school administrator ? 

Dr. Derruick. It might be recognized, but what we needed to do 
was to accelerate and to stimulate in a hurry the correction of that 
situation. I think it is important that the Federal Government, 
looking at the national interest, identify weaknesses, and, when it is 
urgent, to proceed rapidly to get them corrected. In this great big 
country it would otherwise take years to make as much progress as 
we have in 18 months. 

Mr. Lairp. Don’t you think the local school administrator will 
make a proper determination as to the best use of Federal funds! 
Do you think he has to conform with the plan as set up by the 
Federal Government ? 

Dr. Derruick. Not at all. I think there are times when the 
Federal Government must act to identify a great national area of 
need. I think we have to look to the Federal Government to identify 
national needs. 
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But, remember this, that the local administrator, if he has special 
aid to stimulate improvement in the national interest in science and 
foreign language, will have freed local money to strengthen history 
and other departments. In other words, he can concentrate local 
funds on other areas of weaknesses. I know, as a superintendent of 
schools, when we were able to make progress in a particular category, 
that was a pressure exerted for improving weaknesses in other cate- 
gories through local effort. 


EDUCATIONAL AID PROGRAM IN WISCONSIN 


Mr. Larrp. In Wisconsin, under our basic educational aid program, 
we return a certain flat percentage to each local community and to 
each county. Fifty percent of our State income tax payment is 
returned to the community in which the taxpayer resides, and 10 per- 
cent of his tax dollar is returned immediately to the county in which 
he resides. 

A great portion of our educational aids which are earmarked 
specifically for educational aids are handed out on an equalization 
basis. I am very interested in it, because I sponsored equalization 
legislation in Wisconsin when I was in the State legislature. The 
determination as to what is done with this 50 cents out of every 
dollar that comes back to the local community from our income tax 
is left entirely up to the local community. The amount of money 
that goes back as far as equalization aids is left up to the local edu- 
cational administrator in the community to make the spending deter- 
mination. It seems to me that the Federal Government has gone 
into the Federal aid to education program by some 45 or more 
different specialized programs and _is getting away from the philos- 
ophy that we use in Wisconsin. This emphasis on categorical aids 
rather concerns me. I cannot support this Federal categorical type 
aid approach. 

I have a real conflict in my own mind as to how far we should 
go in directing specialized programs at the Federal level. 

Dr. Derruick. Let me try it this way: We have a system, and we 
cherish it, of State and local control of education. The fundamental, 
the primary support for education comes from the State and local 
government. 


CATEGORICAL AID AS OPPOSED TO GENERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Mr, Larrp. I am not opposed to having some Federal support, but 
my problem is whether it should be always a specialized or categorical 
type of support. 

Dr. Derruick. I was just going to comment, that the issue, it really 
seems to me, that you are raising, is whether you want general Fed- 
eral aid to education, or whether you want categorical aid. 

So far in this country, we have had only categorical aid from the 
Federal Government, not general aid. 

Mr. Latrp. What would you think about returning a flat percentage 
of Federal taxes collected coupled with an equalization formula to 
each State, thus getting away from this categorical type of aid? 

Dr. Derruick. Then you would have general Federal aid to educa- 
tion. You would be aiding all aspects of school cost, teachers’ salaries, 
school construction, and every phase. That is what you are saying. 
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Mr. Latrp. You would be allowing the local school authorities to 
make the determination as to their needs. 

Dr. Derrnick. We have gone for a long time in the direction of 

categorical aid. 

Mr. Latrp. I happen to be opposed to that approach, because of 
my background in this education: ul work. I served on the State Ead- 
ucation: uD Commission in Wisconsin, and we tried to move in the Op- 
posite direction. 

Here in Congress—I have been here now for just 8 years—the 
direction that the Federal education programs are taking bothers me, 
We are going in just the opposite direction that we have tried to go 
in the States. 

Dr. Derrick. So far, the only Federal aid programs that have 
been practical for passage have been on a categorical basis, because 
too many people in this country shrink from ceneral Federal aid. J 
think that maybe some day in this country we will come to this: We 
will determine what are the goals, what it will take to do the job in 
education, what it will cost to have a good education in every com- 
munity in this country, everywhere, orade A education; and then 
we may decide how much of this cost ‘should local government bear 
and what is a fair share for the State; then what is the fair share for 
the Federal Government. 

You know, one thing that concerns me is that so many local com- 
munities are not doing their share. My own community is terribly, 
miserably, and shamefully depending upon State support and other 
support, instead of shouldering its own responsibilities. 

A good many people in that. local community are saying, let the 
State and Federal Governments do it. 

Now, I think that we have got to establish goals; to determine what 
is the fair share for the local community to bear, what is the fair share 
for the State government to bear, and then whatever the gap is, I think 
one day we will expect the Federal Government to supply the neces- 
sary resources to close the gap. When that time comes, we may have 
the kind of aid you are talking about. 

Mr. Larrp. Do you think we will still have a categorical aid, then? 

Dr. Derrnick. Probably at that time we will not have e ategorical 
aid. 

GRANTS FOR LIBRARY SERVICES 


Mr. Latrp. Let’s get back to the library services program that I 
started out on. 

Now, that program, as I stated, was going to be a definite 5-year- 
term program, as far as the Federal Government was concerned. I 
think probably you read the Congressional Record and read the testi- 
mony before the committee. I remember the woman that was repre- 
senting the libraries even gave me a letter to that effect which I used 
to answer critics of the program. 

What is the situation now? 

Dr. Derruick. We are taking careful stock of it. Of course, one of 
the factors that that good lady would argue is that the program has 
never been fully implemented, as they conceived it. In other words, 
they didn’t get the full amount of their appropriation. They lacked 
considerably, a good many millions of dollars. They have lacked 
quite a bit in getting what they asked for. I believe the authorization 
was $7.5 million each year, So they haven’t done the job. 
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Mr. Latrp. Most of the States were taken care of on almost all their 
requests 

Dr. Derruick. They would say that they have not completed the 
program as they have conceived it. Therefore, it isn’t ready to 
terminate. 

Mr. Focarry. I think the record will show that this committee has 
given them more than was obligated about every year. The first year, 
of course, $7.5 million was requested. 

Mr. Ketry. In the first year the amount was reduced to the amount 
necessary to give the minimum amount to each State. 

Mr. Foearry. I think the Senate did put in $7.5 million. In the 
conference we agreed on this two million-plus. That wasn’t all used 
the first year. It was just impossible for all the States to get started 
that fast. 

There was language put in the 1960 bill to allot on the basis of $7.5 
million so it is quite certain no State’s program will be curtailed this 
year either. 

" Mr. Kerry. There is no question that the 1960 budget and the budget 
for 1961 which is before you are designed to provide what every State 
ean utilize under the act. 

Mr. Larrp. Could you have used more in the first 2 years? Is that 
the point you make? 

Dr. Derruick. We are going to give you that figure exactly, but 
I think what these people would argue is that they designed the pro- 
gram, and that they felt it would do the job and made their proposal, 
but, because of the slow starts, because of difficulties in setting up the 
machinery, and getting the thing in motion, that we have not yet 
been able fully to implement their original design. 

Mr. Hvucues. I think it is fair to say that there have been a few 
States that since the first year have been moving ahead fast enough 
so they could have qualified for more funds. But, in general, the ap- 
propriation has involved a substantial carryover of funds from one 
year to another because of the inability of all States to use up the 
money. 

TERMINATION OF PROGRAMS 


Dr. Derruick. Now, to turn your question another way, you were 
talking about termination of programs. That is one of the issues 
in your mind. As Mr. Denton said a while ago, the National Defense 
Education Act is a 4-year act, and that would be an example, or 
a point for discussion of the principle that you indicate: Do these 
programs ever terminate ? 

I would say that as we assess the national interest and the needs, 
that probably our Office and our Department, before the end of that 
legislation, ought to inform the Congress through our committees 
about the status of accomplishments and the needs of education, and 
maybe call attention to a need for continuing certain aspects of the 
National Defense Education Act. If the needs are well grounded, we 
ought to furnish facts and make recommendations. There may be 
certain aspects of that act that should be terminated. We ought to 
say so. There might be new features that ought to be introduced, and 
we ought to say so. 

Mr. Lamp. How does this apply to the library services? 
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Dr. Derruicr. It apy to your question: Do these programs ever 
terminate? I am simply saying if the national interest and the na- 
tional needs are very compelling, using the National Defense Educa. 
tion Act as an example, that maybe we ought to propose that certain 
aspects should be continued. Maybe we will find that the job has 


been done in certain other aspects, and we ought to recommend that 
they be terminated. 


There may be new needs that are crystallized, and we ought to call 
your attention to those new needs. If the job is done in certain as. 
pects of the National Defense Education Act, we ouglit to say so, 

Now, when the job is done in the library program, we ought to 
say so. 


LETTER FROM DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN WISCONSIN 


Mr. Larep. Mr. Chairman, I would like to place in the record a 
letter which I received from Mr. Clarence Greiber, director of voca- 
tional] education in Wisconsin. I think the letter is self-explanatory, 

Mr. Focarry. Certainly. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


THE STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
STATE BOARD OF VOCATIONAL AND ADULT HpUCATION, 
Madison, January 29, 1960. 
Hon. MELvIn R. Laren, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Met:I had rather a difficult trip back to Madison. I received a tele- 
phone call at 4:30 p.m. yesterday that my flight to Madison was canceled. I 
took the Capitol Limited and arrived here early this afternoon. I immediately 
made a note of the $3 contribution which you made for Bill Smith’s gift and 
your name will be included with the list which is sent to him of the donors upon 
the occasion of his retirement dinner. 

When I saw you on Thursday we briefly discussed the budget situation as it 
relates to vocational education. I advised you that the budget provides for a 
$2 million deduction in funds for title I of the George-Barden Act. When I saw 
you I indicated to you that this was a serious mistake and hoped that it would 
be rectified by the committee. You indicated that the funds would be restored. 

We spent most of our time during the luncheon discussing matters of personal 
and mutual interest in Wisconsin and I did not have the opportunity of telling 
you that the funds for title III of the George-Barden Act which were originally 
enacted in 1958 as title VIII of the National Defense Education Act were recom- 
mended for a $2 million increase. This was presumably done to balance off the 
$2 million which was reduced from George-Barden title I funds. 

However, our experience and that of most of the other States is that funds 
under title III are expended for technician training in programs which are being 
established in the larger cities of the several States, such as Milwaukee, Green 
Bay, Wausau, etc. In Wisconsin these programs are being established in ap- 
proximately 10 of the larger vocational school centers and few if any will operate 
in smaller cities. 

The title I funds which were reduced by $2 million allotted aid to the State 
which is expended for programs of trade and industry, agriculture, homemaking 
and distributive education which are carried on in all areas of the State—city 
and rural. Accordingly, if the intention was to make a balance, it won't work 
out in that way. It is essential that the $2 million be restored in title I funds 
and if the Bureau of the Budget feels that the defense effort will require the 
additional $2 million under title ITI funds, the States, I am sure, will be pleased 
to receive their allotments and use them for the purpose which was intended. 
The purpose of the act originally was to develop area vocational education pro- 
grams. This is essential and will be done but it shouldn’t be done at the expense 
of the regular program. 

I am writing to you in detail in this matter in order that you may have this 
information at hand for the hearings this next week if the question is raised. 
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You will also be interested to know that I had a letter from Ray Heinzen on 
my desk which read as follows: 
Vhet’s sel the date for Pebxuaiy ad. we Serras met at 12:15 p.m. at the Hotel 


Charles. I will try to arrange for you to meet also with hospital administrator, 
the local vocational director and members of the lay advisory board. This may 
have to be in the evening, but can possibly do it in the afternoon if necessary.” 
I can assure you that everything possible will be done to establish a practical 
nurse training program in your area of the State, Marshfield if possible, during 
the next several months. 
Thanks again for the many courtesies you extended to me on Thursday. 
Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE, 
State Director, Vocational and Adult Education 


STATE-FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITIES IN EDUCATION 


Mr. Ceprerserc. As a practical matter, when we embark on these 
Federal programs, we never do terminate them. Do you know of any 
that have been terminated ¢ 

One of the things that disturbs me in the area of education is that 
the Federal Government seems to be embarking on a program to cover 
the entire field, and, as a supporter of the Defense Education Act, I 
can recognize that there is a specific problem in a specific area, where 
there is an overall Federal responsibility. I am having a real difficult 
time justifying within my own mind, even though I am being lobbied 
to death regarding the responsibility of the Federal Government in the 
area of, for instance, school construction and teachers’ salaries on the 
local, primary, and secondary levels. I look in my own district and 
realize, for instance, in my home city, which is not an unusual city—it 
isa city of 55,000—we have embarked upon a program to rebuild every 
school in our city, every one, brandnew. 

And when I recognize that other communities are sitting back wait- 
ing for the Federal Government, as long as the possibility is there, 
waiting for the Federal Government to come in and assist them, they 
never will take the initiative that they should take. 

Dr. Derruick. Of course, Mr. Cederberg, the administration bill is 
so designed that the State is expected to identify the most needy school 
districts, not those that are waiting for the Federal Government ‘to 
come in, but are able to do it themselves, but to provide assistance to 
those needy school districts. 

Mr. Ceperserc. That is the logical approach, I believe. However, 
I recognize that there are some areas in the country that may have 
need, but have not as yet done eveything that they can do, possibly, 
to meet that need. There are some areas where they have a homestead 
exemption of $5,000. We don’t have anything like that in Michigan. 

Dr. DerrnicK. I have no sympathy, as I said a while ago, in reply- 
ing to Mr. Laird, I have no sympathy with the community that is not 
doing its part at all. I think that is one of our serious problems. 

Mr. Ceperserc. There are probably few communities in the United 
States—undoubtedly there are some—that cannot, if they want to; on 
the local level, local or State level, meet this problem. It may requiré 
some change in legislation on the local or State level. But they can, if 
they want, meet them. We are going to take the money away from 
them, anyway, so it is a question of vhuthes they want to do it at that 
level or want us to do it for them in a less painful way. That is, it 
appears to be less painful. 
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Dr. Derruick. We have some figures that are very impressive, 
showing that tnere aro « seat many communities in every single 
State—you would be surprised at even a State like New York or 
California—every State has these needy communities that do require 
assistance to meet their obligations. 

Mr. Crperserc. Undoubtedly there are some areas that do. State 
equalization has gone a long way in helping that. In my own Sta 
I know, and I have found it in an area that is entirely different from 
the field of education, I have had some of my communities come in 
and want us to help build their sewage treatment plants. I happen 
to be one who feels that it is a local responsibility, and I have told 
them so. And practically all of them have gone ahead and done 
their work, and few of them have had any Federal assistance what- 
ever. Some of them waited long enough so that the costs have in- 
creased, and the interest rates increased, to wipe out any Federal 
assistance that they did get. 

It seems to me we have got to impress on local communities and 
States their need to meet responsibility. I think they are woefull 
lacking in meeting teachers’ salaries. I write them and tell them if 
they don’t meet it on the local level, it eventually will be met, and 
they will have to take their choice; but it seems to me if the Federal 
Government is going to get more and more involved in.all.of. these 
areas the local echelons of government will lose their rights of local 
determination. 

Dr. Derrnicx. I would like to see, as I say, eventually getting to 
a point where each community will have to do its part. I agree with 
you thoroughly. But then, if there is a gap, I think the Federal 
Government has to come in and fill that gap. 

Mr. Ceperserc. I think there is an area where the Federal Govern- 
ment does have a responsibility. 

That is all I have. 


PERCENT OF NATIONAL INCOME APPLIED TO EDUCATION 


Mr. Focartry. Doctor, this pamphlet you put out on the Soviet 
education system—on page 13, you say— 
Typical of the commitment of the Soviet Union and Soviet people to educa- 
tion is the provision that is made for support. While exact figures on total 
cost of education annually in the U.S.S.R. are difficult to obtain, it is generally 
conceded that from 10 to 15 percent of the total national income is channeled 
into education of all types. 

Dr. Derruick. That is true. 

Mr. Fogarty. How does that compare with this country ? 

Dr. Derruick. About 5 percent. It is, we think, a great shame in 
this country that we are supporting education so poorly. 

Mr. Focarry. It is only 5 percent in this country ? 

Dr. Derrnick. Five percent. The best estimates we can get, al- 
though it is very difficult to be precise about the things, the Russians 
are spending between 10 and 15 percent. 
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PayMENTs TO Scuoo.t Disrricrs 


Program and financing 


ee 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 














Se ea 
program by activities: 
1, Payments-to local educational agencies___-._.....-..--- $142, 583, 444 | $154, 457,000 | $116, 695, 000 
9, Payments to other Federal agencies_._-....-...-...---- 7, 414, 387 9, 500; 000 10, 000, 000 
Total program (costs—obligations) -..............---.] 149, 997, 831 163, 957, 000 126, 695; 000 
Finaneing: Uhobligated balance no longer available —--...-.-- DE sm usilaneacasee aaron comaate 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) ---.-.....--- 150, 000, 000 163, 957, 000 126, 695, 000 





Object classification 























ic peeieetneenionesliagibiobaet 
| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate} 1961 estimate 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. .....-.........----.- $149, 957, 349 | $163, 882, 808 $126, 620, 808 
ALLOCATION ACCOUNTS pTEeea 2D SRS UR 
Total number of permanent positions. -.-......-...------------ 4 5 5 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions..............-..--.- 1 2 2 
Average number of all employees. -..........----------------- a 6 6 
Nuiaber.of employees at end of year._..............---.------| 2 | 5 5 
Average GS grade and salary...............-..----.--.- -ane--| 7.0 $4,992 | 7.4 $5,192 | 7.4 $5,192 
01 Personal services: 

Permanent positions.................... snahaatncelietets tated $13, 027 $21, 766 $21, 766 
Positions other than permanent...............-....... 5, 253 15, 466 15, 611 
Other personal services. ........-. Se cphmiebinieameniene 3, 180 5, 462 5, 462 
Total personal services phat Gebutdano bseriowinatin 21, 460 42, 694 42, 839 
nt cn ahehedduwbdedddmne ; Reveunnacan al 440 84 84 
03 Transportation of things.........- Se 81 | 750 750 
#4 Communication services-_..- ceadanae Chaat laine eens 208 310 310 
et Se SOE... ccnducmbebacdaseononeninanos Line acadininneel 2, 099 2, 099 
07? Other contractual services _-.............-....---- i eos 9, 977 19, 016 18, 861 
i, Pn, 6 csscancpncesanessanienaameethewe 3, 419 3, 470 3, 470 
09 Equipment Ladd aan A anak ewen nanan eee 353 369 369 
ll Grants, subsidies, and contributions. -................--- 5, 927 7, 548 7, 553 
pes Ce IIIONINB 5 oi esc cn cnnctantcceecdas dahil 447 825 825 
Subtotal. __. fe estes Nios pakedlnrems ima aaaeeeeeianaeae 42; 312 77, 160 77, 160 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges... -- pee 1, 830 2, 968 2, 968 
Total, allocation accounts._...........-.-- dint habidtedlibie 40, 482 74, 192 74, 192 
Total obligations..........-. nia ilies Wa eeaiannwetrente 149, 997, 831 163, 957, 000 126, 695, 000 

Obliga*ions are distributed as follows: a cs ; 

ENOOEMN Sis cincakendk unbddducvdatdnnndhiliwadsd 149, 957,349 | 163, 882, 808 126, 620, 808 
Federal Aviation Agency -- seem <ekdhitwhnteutee eis 23, 299 53, 292 538, 292 
Eetameat of She Im6erlOr. .......<.<csesecsecoaacesnses 11, 299 13, 748 13, 748 
EINE AGT GEIONE. 0.5. on onc wccccntatoancaduenees bok 5, 884 7, 152 7, 152 














Mr. Focarry. Now, on payments to school districts, the appro- 
priation for 1960 is $163,957,000. The request for 1961 is $126,695,000, 
a reduction of $37,262,000. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


_Dr. Derruicx. Yes, sir. The amount requested for Federal finan- 
cial assistance for the maintenance and operation of schools in fed- 
erally affected areas for fiscal year 1961 is $126,695,000. This esti- 
mate is based on amendments proposed by H.R. 7140 which will (1) 
eliminate properties that are owned by the Federal Government but are 
leased to private individuals or companies and subject to taxation; 
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(2) discontinue assistance for increased enrollments of children re- 
sulting from contract activities of the Federal Government; and (3) 
reduce the rate of payment for children who reside with a parent who is 
employed on Federal property within or outside of the applicant school] 
district. It is estimated that the $126,695,000 requested for fiscal year 
1961 will provide for payment of full entitlements to eligible school 
districts affected by activities of the Federal Government under terms 
of proposed amendments. Full entitlement will be paid for the cost of 
schools operated on Federal installations for children of parents who 
live and work on Federal property. 

Under existing legislation which continues the program through fis- 
cal year 1961, total requirements are estimated at $187,310,000. 


‘ESTIMATED ENTITLEMENTS FOR 1961 


Mr. Focarry. By how much is the request short of estimated entitle- 
ments for 1961? 

Dr. Derruick. Well, of course, this proposal for 1961 would pay 
100 percent of the entitlements, assuming that the law is amended as 
proposed by the administration. 

Mr. Focarry. We discussed this with the Secretary the other day, 
You have not been able to get anybody on the legislative committee 
on either side of the aisle to say they were for these amendments, I 
would assume from that reaction it just isn’t going to be amended as 
you suggest. 

Dr. Drerruicx. To meet the requirements 100 percent in entitle- 
ments under existing law would require $187,310,000 for Public Law 
874that is the payments to school distriets. Is that correct, Dr, 
Grigsby ? 

Mr. Gricssy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foearry. Why is it last year you estimated $142,300,000, and 
this year only $126,695,000 ? 

Dr. Derruick. Would you reply, Dr. Grigsby? The question is: 
Why is it that last year you estimated $142,300,000, and this year only 
$126,695,000 ? 

Mr. Keiiy. The $142 million, Mr. Chairman, was not related as an 
estimate of cost of the provision of the administration proposal. It 
was, as I recall, an 80 percent of entitlement, which had corresponded, 
you recall, to the amount that had been made available initially in 
1959. 

Mr. Focarty. Was that 80 or 85? 

Mr. Huenes. 85. 


SHORTAGE OF FUNDS TO MEET ENTITLEMENTS 1959 AND 1960 


Mr. Fogarty. How much are you short of being able to pay all 1959 
entitlements ? 

Dr. Derruicx. About 5 percent. 

Mr. Grigspy. You may recall, Mr. Fogarty, that we put into the 
record of the hearing you held earlier in this session two tables which 
indicate the shortage for 1959, and the probable shortage for 1960, un- 
der Public Law 874. 

Mr. Focarry. How much short are you going to be in meeting 1960 
entitlements ? 
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Mr. Gricssy. We estimate at this time about the same. 
Mr. Fogarty. Five percent ¢ 


Mr. Gricssy. About 5 percent. 


Our estimate at this 


time of the 


full requirements for 1960, as shown in the table put in the previous 

record, is $172,286,000. 
Mr. Foaarry. Put those same tables in this record, also. 
(The table referred to follows:) 


Estimated requirements for payments to school districts, Public Law 874, as amended, 








fiscal years 


1959 and 1960 








Estimated 1959 Actual 1959 Estimated 1960 !| Estimated 1960 
Sections | (based on data as | (based on data as | (based on data as | (based on data as 
of Nov. 30, 1958) | of Nov. 30, 1959) | of Nov. 30, 1958) | of Nov. 30, 1959) 
ee 
CE Ri tapcencnsdaicsgeess $560, 000. 00 $531, 000. 00 $560, 000. 00 $560, 000. 00 
Sec. 3(a)— -Average daily at- 

I 8 105.60 4a a cacnosu 177, 190 2171, 126 187, 821 8 177, 860 
Sec, 3(a)—Rate.....---.-.---.-- $200. 50 $203. 80 $206, 50 $213. 18 
Sec, 3(a)—Entitlement___...-.- $35, 526, 595. 00 $34, 875, 479. 00 $38, 785, 036. 00 $37, 916, 200. 00 
Sec. 3(b)—Average daily at- 

eel 1, 181, 450 2 1, 216, 820 1, 252, 337 3 1, 264, 730 
See. 3(b)—Rate.. ....--......-- $90, 00 $94. 63 $92. 70 $99. 40 
Sec. Oe ntitlement__....- $106, 330, 500. 00 $115, 147, 677. 00 $116, 091. 640. 00 $125, 714, 162. 00 
(cs 9 ERS $70, 000. 00 $50, 200. 00 $70, 000. 00 $6, 000. 00 
Subeee. 3(c)(4) . ..----.----- sites $150, 000. 00 $425, 100. 00 $150, 000. 00 $390, 000. 00 
CTE. ait dinemeseaetesens | $3, 000, 000. 00 $2, 736, 436, 00 2, 500, 000. 00 $2, 900, 000. 00 
Net sec. 3 entitlement...--_-. ...| $139,077, 095. 00 $147, 762, 020. 00 $152, 596, 676. 00 $161, 126, 362. 00 
Sec, 4(a)—Ist year. ...--..-- — $2, 550, 000. 00 $1, 796, 666. 00 $2, 500, 000. 00 $1, 000, 000, 00 
See. 4(a)—2d year_......--- $25, 000.00 |....-.-.---------. $200, 000. 00 $100, 000. 00 
ES a $2, 575, 000. 00 $1, 796, 666. 00 $2, 700, 000. 00 $1, 100, 000. 00 
cane si, 500, 000. 00 | $7, 272, 400. 00 $8, 100, 000. 00 $9, 500, 000. 00 

Total estimated require- | 
ments... ....--| $149, 712,095.00 | ? $157, 362, 086. 00 $163, 956, 676.00 | 3 $172, 286, 362.00 
Appropriation... ...........-.-- |------------------ $150, I ee _ $168, 957, 000. 00 
Dmeraeoe or GeGolt ....~.|.....2<..-<4<--0-- | 2 —$7, 362, 086. 00 RS ee 3 2 $8, 329, 362. 00 
| 








1 Submitted to Congress in January 1959. 

2 Includes for city of Philadelphia: 94 subsec 3(a) children at a rate of $283.73; 12,731 subsee. 3(b) children 
at a rate of $141.815; deductions of $758, making for a net total of $1,832,137. 

3 Includes for city of Philadelphia: 98 estimated subsec. 3(a) children at an estimated rate of $297.90; 13,240 
estimated subsec 3(b) children at an estimated rate of $148.95; estimated deductions of $893, making for a 
net total of $2,000,400. 


REASONS FOR NOT REQUESTING FULL ENTITLEMENT 


Mr. Foearry. Do you remember what the excuse was for not re- 
questing a supplemental a year ago? 

Mr. Gricssy. Well, no, I don’t remember. 

Mr. Hugues. I think the position last year, sir, was that the admin- 
istration had requested a supplemental in the last days of the 85th 
Congress, to pay 100 percent of entitlement for fiscal year 1959 and 
there was a reduction of the request in Congress, which resulted in 
the proration, or tentative proration, of payments at 85 percent. It 
was felt that there was nothing in the legislative history that gave 
the Department a basis for coming up for the supplemental last 
year——. 

Mr. Focarry. Last year the excuse for cutting this down, and not 
allowing the full amount for these entitlements, was that Congress 
had only allowed 85 percent the previous } year; but now you come up 
with a different reason this year. Congress did rectify that cut, so 
you couldn’t use that excuse this year, could you ? 

Mr. Hvanes. No, sir. The difficulty this year is the fact that we 
ourselves underestimated requirements last year. Our estimates were 
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short about 5 percent of the full amount, and we have called the com. ; 


mittee’s attention to the fact that it was. In view of the proposal to 
restrict the payments in the budget last year, there was no intention 
to request a supplemental this year. 

Mr. Focarry. Why the difference in reasoning ? 

Mr. Hueues. We have called attention, of course, to the fact that 
there is this shortage and the amount of the shortage. I believe the 
administration’s position on this is that we took the position last year 
that the administration request was to pay the 85 percent which the 
Congress then changed to 100 percent, based on information provided 
by the office. The position now is that we should advise the Congress 
of our error in estimate last year of what it does require to pay 100 
percent. 

ADVERSE EFFECT OF FUND SHORTAGE ON EDUCATION 


Mr. Focartry. In some schools this is almost certain to have an 
adverse effect on their educational program, isn’t it! 

Dr. Derruick. In the individual school system. 

Mr. Griessy. You are referring, are you, Mr. Fogarty, to the pro- 
posed reduction in terms of the anticipation that amendments will be 
enacted ? 

Mr. Focarry. The $37 or $40 million shortage you are going to have 
in 1961. 

Mr. Griaspy. It depends on the school district. 

Mr. Focarry. First, this year, if they are going to be cut 5 per- 
cent—— 

Mr. Gricssy. It depends there again on the school district. We 
have a distribution based on 1959, which would indicate that 2,365 of 
the 3.761 school districts eligible in 1959, that 52.9 percent of the dis- 
tricts receive in Federal payments what constitutes less than 5 percent 
of their current expenditure budget. 

Now if those districts receive 5 percent less than they had antici- 
pated in their Federal payments, the impact on their current year’s 
budget would be relatively light. e 

However, there are 363 districts in which the Federal payment con- 
stitutes 15 percent or more of their current year’s budget. In those 
districts, even a 5-percent reduction in the amount of Federal pay- 
ment would be not inconsiderable. That is, so far as the. school dis- 
trict is concerned. 

So I say it depends on the proportionate amount of their current 
expenditure budget that a school district receives from payments 
under Public Law 874. ; 

Mr. Focarry. You say it would not be inconsiderable. What other 
word could you use besides “inconsiderable”. Just. what do you mean! 

Mr. Griespy. Well, 5 percent of 15 percent is 0.75 of 1 percent. 
That would be the approximate shortage in the current expense 
budget of that school district. receiving 15 percent of its current ex- 
penditure budgets from these funds. For example. there are several 
districts, 19 of them, which receive between 50 and 59 percent. of their 
current expense budget from these funds. In those districts 5-pereent 
reduction means 2.5 percent of their total expenditure budget in this 
year. 
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Mr. Foeartry. That could have quite an effect: 

Mr: Gricspy. That could be. 

Mr. Focarry. On their budget, and affect their standards. 

Mr. Gricssy. That’s right. The difficulty is in the timing of these 
payments. Ordinarily, a school district may expect to receive on the 
basis of its application for this current year, 1960, they expect to re- 
ceive an initial payment representing 75 percent of its estimated en- 
titlement inthis school year. The other, the final 25-percent payment, 
will ordinarily be received in the next school year, because we cannot 
make that final payment until we have an actual report of actual at- 
tendance of Federally connected children, on the basis of which to 
make that final payment. 

If that final payment is budgeted by the school district for receipt 
and expenditure in 1961, rather than 1960, then this 5-percent reduc- 
tion will hit them as a shortage of 5 percent, or a reduction of one-fifth 
in the amount of Federal funds they had budgeted to be received in 
1961 from the 1960 payment. 

You see, it gets a little complicated. 

Mr. Focarry. That could be substantial, then, could it not? 

Mr. Griespy. It would again represent the same relative proportion 
of their school budget in that school year, presumably, even though 
it were received in this year. 


FEDERAL COMMITMENT UNDER LAW 


Mr. Focarry. With the law as it is, there is practically a moral com- 
mitment, is there not, that they will be paid so many dollars under this 
formula, unless the law is changed ? 

Mr. Gricspy. I think the school districts themselves feel it is in the 
nature of a moral commitment. 

Mr. Focarry. What would you think? 

Mr. Griassy. I think it is, myself. 

Mr. Focarry. Are we giving up some of our morals in the field of 
education ? 

Mr. Gricssy. If you are asking me, Mr. Fogarty, whether I think 
the Bureau of the Budget was immoral in not recommending the $8.3 
million supplemental, I shall have to defer to the judgment of 

Mr. Fogarry. Does anybody want to answer it ? 

Mr. Ketry. I think the Secretary discussed it with you when he 
was here, Mr. Chairman, that the administration’s position is that the 
amount of money put in to aid the schools in federally affected areas 
is excessive; that they believe a more equitable formula would be the 
provision set forth in the administration’s proposal. Failing in enact- 
ment of that, they believe—— 

Mr. Fogarry. I am talking about this 5 percent now. 

Mr. Kerry. If I might finish that statement—failing in the enact- 
ment of the provision that would make a more equitable distribution 
of the funds which the administration thinks should be appropriated, 
they would propose appropriating only as much money as that 
proposal would call for, but distributing it under the terms and condi- 
tions of the existing legislation. 

With this as the proposal for 1961, they are carrying out the same 
basic concept with respect to the additional funds that could be jus- 
tified under existing legislation in 1960. 
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Mr. Focarty. The superintendents in these affected areas honestly 
believe this is a moral commitment as long as the law stands this ay, 
Do you disagree with their thinking? 

Mr. Kerry. My purpose was to explain the basic concept under 
which the administration has requested funds. 

Mr. Foearry. Do you think that it is a moral commitment as they 
think, or do you disagree with them ? 

Mr. Ketry. Probably there are two schools of thought. There js 
no question that many school officials consider it to be the moral com- 
mitment under the legislation. The legislation, of course, does carry 
a proviso that, in the event the Congress appropriates less money 
than the moneys that would be required to fulfill all of the entitle. 
ments under the law, establishes a method of distributing that lesser 
sum of money. 

Mr. Focarry. This year, when the Congress appropriated what 
we were led to believe would meet 100 percent of these entitle. 

ments——— 

Mr. Ketxy. That’s correct. 

Mr. Focarry. We kept our moral commitment. That has turned 
out to be short by 5 percent. Are you going to keep your moral com- 
mitment ? 

Mr. Ketiy. The budget that was before youn—— 

Mr. Focarry. And make a recommendation that this 5 percent be 
appropriated by Congress? 

Mr. Keiiy. Mr. Chairman, the budget that was before you for 1960 
was for less than 100 percent of entitlements. You requested technical 
assistance from the Office of Education, as to what full entitlement 
would be. They gave an estimate which was, to the best of our knowl- 

edge, an accurate estimate. You acted upon that. 

We subsequently determined that that estimate was an under- 
statement of need. Inasmuch as the administration had not asked 
for full entitlement, but you had been given an estimate on which you 
acted, the Secretary addressed to you a 1 letter pointing out that it had 
been an underestimate, so that you would be fully aware of it in the 
event Congress wanted to take action on it. But he indicated, in the 
light of the administration position, that. the administration was not 
going to request the sum. 

Mr. Fogarty. When we acted, and acted unanimously on this sup- 
plemental last year, expecting that it would meet the full entitlements, 
we were trying to keep our moral commitments to these areas. Then 
we thought instead of wr iting a letter like that, that you would keep 
your moral commitments by suggesting that Congr ess appropriate @ 
number of dollars because of an error that had been made in the esti- 
mates. You didn’t do it that way. 

Mr. Ketiy. We did feel an obligation to call your attention to the 
fact that we had given you an underestimate, 

Mr. Foearry. In my school of thought, that is not keeping your 
moral commitment. That is expected by these local school superin- 
tendents. We have been talking a lot about morals in this administra- 
tion, but it seems to me, in this case, all we are getting are excuses for 
not keeping our moral commitments. 

You did a pretty good job trying to justify it, Mr. Kelly, but I don’t 
think these local sx hool super intendents will agree with you. I think 
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they will think that something else should have been done by your 
superiors. 
ACCURACY OF ESTIMATES 


Dr. Derruicx. Mr. Chairman, it might be well for us to put in 
the record, if we may, the complexity of making these estimates, and 
just how it happened that this was an error. Most of the time, as I 
understand the record, we have hit the estimates very well. 

Mr. Focarry. Yes, I think it has been very good. 

Dr. Derruick. Could we just have Dr. Grigsby explain in just a 
moment or two the complication that caused this error? Would you 
want that ? 

Mr. Focarry. Unless you want to suggest doing something about 
it, I don’t think we would be interested. I don’t see what value it 
would be. But you can put it in the record. 

Mr. Griessy. I have a statement that goes into it in some detail. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


ESTIMATES FOR APPROPRIATIONS FOR FISCAL 1959 AND Fiscat 1960 ror PAYMENTS 
TO ScHoo. Districts (PuBLIc LAw 874, AS AMENDED) 


As of July 31, 1958, when H.R. 11378 extending and amending Public Laws 
815 and 874 (later became Public Law 85-620), had passed in the House (April 
28, 1958), and in the Senate (July 28, 1958), it became apparent that it would 
be necessary to catch the final appropriation bill of the 2d session, 85th Congress 
(first supplemental appropriation for 1959, H.R. 13450, which became Public 
Law 85-766, August 27, 1959) if funds were to be available for payments to 
school districts in federally affected areas. Using the data available as of 
July 31, 1958 (actual or firm data for fiscal year 1957, and estimated data for 
1958), an estimate of requirements for fiscal year 1959 was projected, taking 
into account the effect on requirements of the amendments contained in Public 
Law 85-620 as effective for fiscal year 1959. The estimated requirements thus 
projected totaled $150 million. 

Since the appropriation bill (H.R. 13450) had already passed the House and 
was before the Senate for consideration at the time that Public Law 85-620 was 
finally approved on August 12, 1958, this amount of $150 million was inserted as 
an amendment to H.R. 13450 on the Senate floor. In conference it was cut back 
to $130 million, and that amount was appropriated by Public Law 85-766. The 
second supplemental appropriation for 1959 (Public Law 86-30, approved May 
20, 1959), later added $20 million for a total fiscal year 1959 appropriation of 
$150 million. 

In preparing the 1960 fiscal year estimate in the fall of 1958, the data avail- 
able as of November 30, 1958, were used to project the estimated requirements 
from 1958 (actual or firm data) through 1959 (estimated data) to 1960 esti- 
mated requirements. In February 1959, at the time of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee hearings, no firmer figures for 1959 were available than the 
estimated data earlier projected from 1958 firm data (as of November 30, 
1958). The Congress appropriated the full amount estimated for 1960, that 
is, $163,957,000 (Public Law 86-158, August 14, 1959). 

It now appears that the appropriations for payments to school districts will 
be short of actual requirements to pay entitlements in full by some $7.4 million 
in 1959, and some $8.3 million in 1960. In consequence, payments must be 
prorated at about 95 percent of full entitlements for 1959, with a strong pos- 
sibility that it will be necessary to prorate payments at a similar percentage 
for 1960. 

As previously indicated, estimated requirements for a particular fiscal year 
must be projected from firm data of the second preceding fiscal year since, 
at the time estimates must be made, firm data for the immediately preceding 
fiseal year are not available. The calendar governing the receipt of, process- 
ing, and making payment for applications submitted by school districts for any 
fiscal year will perhaps make this clear. 
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CALENDAR FOR FISCAL YEAR 1959 (JULY 1, 1958, TO JUNE 30, 1959) 


1. Applications (form RSF-1) received on or before March 31, 1959: Applica. 
tions include estimated data for the school year September 1958 to June 1959; are 
processed for eligibility; and an initial payment of 75 percent of estimated 
entitlement made as rapidly as possible after their receipt. The majority of 
some 4,000 applications are received between January 1 and March 31, 1959, 

2. Final reports (form RSF-3) must be received on or before September 36, 
1959: Final reports contain actual data for the school year September 1958 
to June 1959, and are processed for final payment as rapidly as possible after 
their receipt. The majority of final reports are received between September 
1 and 30, 1959, and, with staff available, it is usually possible to have processed 
final reports in sufficient numbers by December 1 to determine whether or not 
available funds will permit final payment of entitlements in full or require 
proration of the final payments. 

Thus, fairly firm data for fiscal year 1959 are only now available ag the 
basis for projection of fiscal year 1960 requirements. Yet, the fiscal year 1960 
estimates had to be projected from actual 1958 and estimated 1959 data as 
early as December 1958. 

It now seems clear, from a review of the data used for estimating require. 
ments for fiscal year 1959, that the underestimate of some $7.4 million (made 
in December 1958 and reviewed in February 1959) resulted primarily from two 
factors: (1) The city of Philadelphia became eligible for the first time in 1959 
for some $1,832,137; and (2) the average rate of payment per federally 
connected pupil in the B category exceeded the previously estimated rate by 
about $4.63 per pupil and the number of B category pupils exceeded the estimate 
by some 35,370 (see attached table). 

Since the fiscal year 1960 estimated requirements were projected from earlier 
1959 estimated data as of November 30, 1958, they, too, are probably an under- 
estimate in about the same proportion (see attached table). 


REDUCTION, BY STATE, BY PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 


Mr. Focarry. We will place in the record the table on pages 57 
and 58 of the justifications. 
(The table follows:) 


TaBLe III.—Summary of Public Law 874 estimated entitlements under current law 
and proposed amended law, fiscal year 1961 


[Nearest thousands of dollars] 





| 
| | 


Redye- | Proposed | | Redue- |Proposed 





| 
State or territory | Current | tion by | legisla- || State or territory Current | tion bv | legisla- 
| law | amend- | tion law | amend- tion 
ments | | ments 
| Eereames $187,310 | $60,615 | $126,695 || Nebraska__.._.....| 1, 670 | 445 1,225 
— —|—— ——_——— || Nevada.__.- .| 1,244 | 223 1, 021 
Alabama......----- 4,188 | 2, 686 | 1,502 || New Hampshire-_--| 964 | 233 731 
Alaska... od 5, 736 1, 245 4,485 || New Jersey___- | 2, 867 | 765 2, 102 
Arizona i 4,170 | 1, 195 2,975 New Mexico. | 4, 329 | 970 3, 359 
Arkansas. -.....- 1, 056 | 374 682 New York iin 4, 300 | 1, 654 2, 646 
Cal'fornia___._- 31, 569 | 9, 892 21,677 || North Carolina 1, 986 | 566 1, 420 
Colorado ; 5, 027 | 1, 576 | 3, 451 North Dakota_. | 319 | 75 244 
Connecticut - -- 1, 794 1, 122 | 672 || Ohio i 4, 547 | 1,775 2,772 
Delaware __ 215 105 110 || Oklahoma. -. 6, 626 | 1,817 4, 809 
Florida_ - Saeko 4, 920 1,729 | 3, 191 Oregon 945 | 391 554 
Georgia-.-- 4,729 1, 733 2,996 || Pennsylvania | 4, 495 | 2, 741 1,7 
Hawaii-__- 3, 444 | 722 2,722 || Rhode Island 1, 641 | 447 1,194 
Idaho-_......- 1,388 | 348 1,040 || South Carol'na._-_} 2, 896 | 910 1, 986 
Tilinojs__- 2, 968 94) », 027 South Dakota | 1, 922 | 260 1, 662 
Indiana 874 442 432 Tennessee i 1, 936 807 1, 129 
Iowa ; 478 374 | 104 Texas } 11, 204 5, 634 5, 660 
RN as cae 4,715 1,729 | 2, 986 Utah fi 1, 634 551 1, 083 
Kentucky 1,214 485 729 || Vermont | 92 | 28 64 
Louisiana -- 1, 068 | 356 712 || Virginia _- } 12,819 | 3, 870 8, 949 
Maine ‘ 1, 463 | 332 1,131 Washington _. 7, 733 | 2, 246 | 5, 487 
Maryland 6, 927 2, 374 4,553 || West Virginia | 141 | 88 53 
Massachusetts 4, 857 1, 407 3, 450 Wisconsin | 614 218 396 
Michigan 900 316 584 W yoming | 536 | 107 | 429 
Minnesota 449 97 352 Guam 710 123 7 
Mississippi-- -- : 1, 381 389 992 Virgin Islands_ - | 53 | 9 44 
Missouri 2,212 1, 486 726 Federal agencies. - OEP t...onax- 10, 000 


Montana- - 1, 261 207 1, 054 
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ASSISTANCE FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


Program and financing 


_ OO - a —-orororowmnmw-> 














1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
— am by activities: | 
Assistance to local educational agencies................- $71, 348, 884) $73, 313, 803 $35, 930, 000 
Assistance for school construction on F edaral properties: 
(of Under title I, Pabiie Raw S16... .ccusscnecudkdclecacuddesteate 96, DAP i cccentatdibe 
(b) Under title III, Public Law 815......-..------ 12, 495, 065 24, 051, 890 7, 560, 000 
3. Payments for technical services - ....-........-.....-.--] 987, 189 1, 000, 000 900, 000 
Total program (costs—obligations) -............--.-- 84, 831, 138 98, 401, 965 44, 390, 000 
Financing: : ; 
Unobligated balance brought forward_........------------ | 46, 698,045) —37, 266, 965).............. 
Recovery of prior year obligations ; ae ------| DOS ledécochanoated Jon nnwnnseonsee 
Unobligated balance carried forward____-- eeecenannnsss] 37, 266, 965 |ornnn ewe enn nn |nnnneecn-e--- 
a ania a ae sie 
Appropriation (new obligational authority).........-.-- | 75, 400, 000 61, 135, 000 44, 390, 000 








Object classification 


| | 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions--_-............--.--- | $71, 348, 884 $73, 313, 803 $35, 930, 000 





ALLOCATION TO HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE ACENCY 








Average number of all employees ss canis * 8 11 10 
Number of employees at end of year- pethndid Sober ebaektiawe 0 0 0 
01 Personal services: Positions other than permanent-____---| $67, 306 $90, 000 $82, 000 
02 +Travel asaeed 15, 887 19, 000 17, 500 
04 Communication services nrvemmesucesmenetintinesns a ee aa ain 
07 Other contractual services -.......................-. nae 988, 752 1, 000, 300 900, 300 
08 Supplies and materials__---- naan dpoveuk ‘sal TO alta ti al aan 
10 Lands and structures _.- ao . Paes 12, 403, 863 23, 973, 162 7, 455, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions._...-..---.---------- 4,040 5, 600 5, 100 
15 Taxes and assessments.._...........-- intadeta tends 48 100 100 

Total, Housing and Home Finance Agency-.-_......---- | 13, 482, 254 25, 088, 162 8, 460, 000 

Wotad obits. as. ends be wcsicecnded ewaddi dees | 94,831, 138 | 98, 401, 965 44, 390, 000 





Mr. Focarry. You are doing practically the same in the assistance 
for school construction. You may proceed with your general state- 
ment on this request. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Derruick. The amount requested for fiscal year 1961 for Fed- 
eral financial assistance for the construction of schools in federally 
affected areas is $44,390,000. This estimate is based on the enactment 
of amendments proposed by H.R. 7140 which would discontinue con- 
struction aid for increases in enrollment of children because of the em- 
ployment of parents on (1) properties that are owned by the Federal 
Government but are leased to private individuals, or companies, and 
subject to taxation; and (2) due to contract activities of the Federal 
Government. These amendments also reduce the rate of payment 
for children who reside with a parent who is employed on Federal 
property located within or outside of the applicant school district. 
It is estimated that the $44,390,000 will provide for full payment of 
construction grants to eligible federally impacted school districts 
to build additional school facilities needed to accommodate federally 
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connected enrollment increases through June 30, 1961, under the terms 
of the proposed amendments. 

Included in the requested appropriation for fiscal year 1961 is the 
amount of $900,000 for technical services to be rendered by the Hous. 
ing and Home Finance Agency. A separate brief statement explain- 
ing this item has been prepared by the Housing and Home Finanee 
Agency. 

Under existing legislation, total requirements are estimated at 
$63,392,000. 

CONTINUING NEED 


Mr. Focarry. The appropriation for 1960 is $61,135,000. The re- 
quest for 1961 is $44,390,000—a reduction of $16,745,000. Is there 
any lessening of the need for aid for school construction { 

Dr. Derruick. Dr. Grigsby, in your opinion, now 

Mr. Griessy. The surprising thing about this school construction 
for federally impacted areas—at least it is surprising to me—is that 
it continues to hold up at this level. 

Mr. Focarry. You say on page 66 of your budget justifications 
that— 

The primary reasons for increases in school membership in federally impacted 
areas are as follows: 

1. Continued construction of Federal housing for military personnel authorized 
by title IV of the Housing Amendments of 1955 (the so-called Capehart housing 
program) ; 

2. The establishment or expansion of certain military installations, including 
those for scientific research, testing, and experimentation ; and 

3. Continuation or expansion of current activities in public works programs. 

Mr. Griessy. That’s right. Those are continuing, and our best 
estimate is that we would need, under the revisions of the present law, 
approximately $63 million in 1961 to meet those needs. 

Mr. Fogarty. How much? 

Dr. Derruick. $63 million plus. 

Mr. Focartry. All your justifications justify an increase in the 
program ? 

Mr. Griespy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foearry. You say on page 68: 

The increased enrollment in the local school district will make necessary 


the construction of additional classrooms in an already burdened district which, 
without Federal assistance, would be unable to provide these facilities. 


Do you still stand on that statement ? 





EFFECT OF NEW MILITARY BASE ON SCHOOL DISTRICT 


Mr. Gricssy. That’s right. We had in our office yesterday—or 
day before yesterday it was—a group from Michigan, Sawyer Air 
Force Base in Marquette County, Mr. Cederberg. They have a SAC 
base coming there. It is already established. The manning table 
will bring them in, in the next year or two, about 4,000 employees on 
that base, officers and men. They are building some Capehart hous- 
ing on the base, but they will accommodate only about 25 percent 
of the 4,000 complement of men. The rest of them will have to find 
quarters off the base—in the main, in trailers, beginning at least in 
trailer camps. 
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But there is a little old school district out in one of the poorest 
sections of Michigan, so I understand, which is faced with the prob- 
lem of providing education for children of 4,000 officers and airmen. 

Mr. Creprrserc. Will you yield there, Mr. Chairman? 

I have the same situation in my district—Wurtsmith Airbase. I 
understand these men are going to be transferred from another air- 
base. This is part of the SAC dispersal program. I understand they 
are going to move into these particular dispersal bases from another 
area, so I assume that the impact in the other area will be lessened. 

Mr. Griessy. The other areas from which they come, if they have 
received Federal assistance for the construction of school facilities in 
the past—those facilities are completed and occupied; if they have 
some release, some reduction in their total enrollment in that school 
system, that would be the effect. But we have no way of going back 
to that school district and recapturing a portion of the expenditure 
made on the basis of the federally connected increase. 

Mr. Ceperserc. I realize construction is another matter. However, 
on the formula in the area from which they have moved, payments 

er student, will, under the formula, be reduced; is that correct ? 

Mr. Gricssy. So far as construction is concerned, the building is 
there; it is completed. The Federal Government has paid out, and it 
is the property of the whole educational agency. 

On the payment for current operating expenses, to the extent that 
there is a reduction in the number of federally connected children in 
that school district, the current school year, then the number of chil- 
dren that may be counted for payment will be lessened. 


PROVISION FOR AREAS WHERE FEDERAL ACTIVITY WITHDRAWS 


Mr. Denton. I am very interested in this problem, too. In my dis- 
trict there was a facility that employed a great many people. The 
Government has closed it down to a standby basis. The district is 
probably harder hit now than it was before, because the people are 
there and they do not have employment. Is there any provision in this 
act to take care of that situation ? 

Mr. Gricsspy. The act was amended in the last Congress, the 85th 
Congress, Public Law 620, which provided in that situation that a 
school district which met the 3-percent eligibility requirement in 
terms of number of federally connected children in any year and in 
the subsequent year had failed to meet that 3-percent eligibility re- 
quirement, might still be paid in that year for the number of federally 
connected children cheney in the school district, employed on Federal 
property or residing on Federal property. And for one-half of that 
number in the year following. That is the provision the law makes. 

Another provision has been there from the beginning. It is the 
so-called section 3(f) of the law, which says that if a school district 
has made reasonable preparations to provide for the education of a 
certain number of children residing on a Federal property or with a 
parent employed on Federal property, and by reason of a cessation 
or reduction in Federal activities, those children, or that number is 
reduced, the Commissioner may pay in terms of the number that they 
had anticipated and had reasonable basis for anticipation would be 
there—that is the 1-year deal. We have a few of those section 3(f) 
applications every year; I suppose about 16 of them. 
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Mr. Denton. My understanding was they would only be paid for 
Federal impaction. 

Mr. Gricssy. They would be paid only on those children they had 
a reasonable basis for expecting would be there and for whom they 
had made provision. 3 


AMOUNT NEEDED TO FULLY CARRY OUT LAW 


Mr. Focarty. The amount that you say would be necessary to meet 
these commitments under present law would be $63,392,000 ¢ 

Mr. Grigssy. That’s right. 

Mr. Fogarty. The amount requested is $19 million less than is re- 
quired under the law. 

Dr. Derthiek, you have been around Washington quite a while now 
and you have gotten to know the committees; have you had any indica- 
tion from either side of the aisle on the Labor and Education Com- 
mittee of the House that any action will be taken on these amendments? 

Dr. DertuicK. No, sir; I have not, so far. 

Mr. Focarry. From any member of the committee ? 

Dr. Dertuick. So far, I have not. 

Mr. Foearry. I asked the Secretary the other day, and was told the 
same thing. No action has been taken, and no imterest has been ex- 
pressed. 

CONSTRUCTION AID BY STATES 


We will put pages 79 and 80 in the record. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 
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Taste III.—Summary of Public Law 815 estimated construction aid, by State, unaer 
current law and proposed amended law, fiscal year 1961 


State or territory 
Cb in ctiesddeededadcadé addanesusduleh ies jb eietniaten 


Alabama-.-- ’ 
Alaska-.---- eraeee-soser errata eens 


iit Ae 
Colorado... --- 
Connecticut 
Delaware : 
SS aw dnknnnhn hoes retain Becta 
Georgia. - - $66 seededbeeduanvemernccusdmeied s 
SEG bibedcdtiendidescbunddbdnensdot 
Idaho...------ 
0 
[Indiana......--.----- 
[AWB cnc dcwen conn concen enc wenn- ccewccceceecoroes caccucess ntact 
Kansas. . .-. 
Kentucky 
PERE socccunetvodsbsddecive cbsdetwecbsucthdsddwubeds 
Maine 
Maryland sas 
Massachusetts - . ee eae i aiiedacadiaeienaaee tat 
Mae oe ccc cenwewssccseescsccss sebbecgucetutaclcbotaded 
NO ins 0 tia) denid = tg chaaesenb< eth ws 
I i iciiinidhs, nenathadietcaiithain tains tpnaiteagigsiiineninntaen bi oiteaintdiadiaas 
Missouri. ; ; t a BS 
BENS Sc acca dcesecsnwbues stbehsscwasaunecésctbabasosécbie 
Nebraska. .....- 
Nevada... .- 

New Hampshire------ 
New Jersey - ee cz 
New Mexico............-.-.. 
New York.- 
North Carolina. 
North Dakota. - 
a 
Oklahoma. . 
Oregon ba 
Pennsylvania... biaadweoseeeee 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina... 
South Dakota - - -- 
Tennessee - - . . . - 










ok 
Utah. .... Rinna 
ITE sued tanta anac Smereani ware 


Virginia . - Vedavvcacddbetasdbubesvacduddcesnvdaniensaaetbaan 
NS Sitan' o's sehen cetncbknwne deutigghkeaytull daieieaiihie 
a ae eo ee 
Wisconsin _ Lcoeten Joon Sa deedontdadnetan 
Wyoming. ..._._.. ndes chek doeapeben this soak telcerdickn shebligials thane haves 
hes cnunchspipnantonathdundequtugnewened dkms 
Federal cases 
Technical services... 














Current Reduction by| Proposed 
law amendments | legislation 
$63, 392,000 | $19, 002, 000 $44, 390, 000 
179, 088 60, 519 118, 569 
1, 238, 597 430, 172 808, 425 
611, 932 213, 109 398, 823 
372, 845 128, 521 244, 324 
19, 982, 287 6, 910, 953 13, 071, 334 
1, 105, 140 382, 947 722, 193 
788, 381 270, 989 517, 392 
1, 803, 842 625, 338 1, 178, 504 
1, 120, 099 387, 127 732, 972 
1, 252, 520 433, 316 819, 204 
578, 434 201, 169 377, 3 
24, 608 10, 236 14, 372 
730, 012 252, 143 477, 869 
867, 637 299, 943 567, 694 
396 RS ae 
191, 424 65, 669 125, 755 
176, 068 61, 092 114, 976 
1, 473, 074 510, 150 962, 924 
171, 435 60, 052 111, 383 
1, 783, 659 615, 934 1, 167, 725 
122, 969 43, 923 79, 046 
680 662 235, 130 445, 532 
631, 784 | 218, 589 413, 195 
929, 674 | 322, 457 607, 217 
685, 925 | 236, 800 449, 125 
| 735, 556 254, 094 481, 462 
187, 907 65, 745 122, 162 
975, 390 335, 836 639, 554 
3, 196, 054 1, 104, 928 2, 091, 126 
279, 765 96, 522 183, 243 
340, 091 117, 325 222, 766 
716, 205 249, 115 467, 090 
1, 310, 567 451, 840 858, 727 
1, 541, 507 531, 874 1, 009, 633 
390, 058 134, 955 255, 103 
5, 141 1, 548 3, 593 
294, 996 100, 974 194, 022 
1, 165, 648 403, 932 761, 716 
204, 019 71,078 132, 941 
2, 347, 104 812, 893 1, 534, 211 
264, 156 91, 692 172, 464 
2, 053, 373 709, 591 1, 343, 782 
626, 720 217, 118 409, 602 
167, 831 56, 448 111, 383 
‘ 627, 094 217, 492 409, 602 
326 TINT lenntieessn anil 
Dh emasenentnaked 7, 560, 000 
| 900,000 |.-....-.------ 900, 000 





Mr. Focarry. These pages show the assistance for school construc- 
tion, estimated by State, under current law and the proposed amended 


law. 


Some States will not get any funds for construction. Rhode Island 


isone; Delaware; Iowa; Vermont. 


Mr. Hucues. That table is based on experience. 
sarily predict the exact location of projects. 


Mr. 


It does not neces- 


ocarTy. Do you think there is any doubt that this budget you 


are suggesting, if approved by Congress, will result in fewer schools 


being built ? 
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Mr. Griessy. I don’t have any indication that there would be fewer 
schools built. Presumably, there may be some communities that with- 
out this aid could go forward with their school construction. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you have any comment to make on that? 

Dr. Derruick. No, sir. 


TECHNICAL SERVICES OF HHFA 


Mr. Focarry. The statement of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency will be put in the record at this point. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


ASSISTANCE FOR ScHOOL CONSTRUCTION (TECHNICAL SERVICES) 


The Housing and Home Finance Administrator has assigned to the Community 
Facilities Administration the responsibility for the administration of the techni- 
eal services provided by the Agency under a working agreement with the Office 
of Education in connection with the school construction program authorized by 
Public Law 815, 8ist Congress, as amended. The services provided cover the 
architectural, engineering, legal, and financial fields, both in the preliminary 
stages and during construction, as well as necessary staff activities to support 
these technical services. 

The working agreement between the Housing Administrator and the Commis- 
sioner of Education is intended to accomplish the following major objectives: 

1. To help provide more school facilities per dollar of Federal funds expended; 

2. To help produce school buildings that are carefully planned architecturally 
and structurally to insure longer life, lower maintenance cost, and greater utility, 
and maximum safety for students; 

8. To assist the school districts in avoiding legal, financial and administrative 
difficulties ; and 

4. To insure that the intent Congress as set forth in the statute is carried out, 
including compliance with all applicable Federal laws and regulations pertinent 
to the expenditure of Federal funds and the Bacon-Davis Act. 

To realize these objectives, we provide technical assistance to the Office of 
Education and to the local school district. 


TECHNICAL SERVICES PROVIDED 


A school district in a federally impacted area files with the Office of Bduca- 
tion a request for financial assistance in the construction of school facilities, 
The application includes a brief description and cost estimate of the proposed 
construction projects for which assistance is requested. When the Commissioner 
approves the application, we receive a notice of fund reservation from the Office 
of Education for the specific project or projects in the approved application, 
The application has outlined the scope of the project, the type of construction de- 
sired, an estimate of the cost, from what source and in what amount from a 
monetary standpoint the district proposed to participate, the location of the 
proposed site, evidence of title to the site, a citation to its authority to construct, 
maintain, and operate the proposed school and other pertinent detail. ‘That 
material is examined in our field office and a recommendation based on the 
engineering, financial, and legal aspects of the project is submitted to our central 
office. We here review the findings of the field and prepare a recommendation 
te the Commissioner of Education. We also secure from the Department of 
Labor a determination as to the wage rates applicable to the proposed project 
for inclusion in the contract documents. / 

Upon the approval of the project by the Commissioner of Education, the school 
district and our office are advised. The school district then employs its architect 
who prepares the detailed plans and specifications. The architect’s contract 
is examined and concurred in by our regional office. Plans and specifications 
are in turn submitted to the State department of education, the field representa- 
tive of the Office of Education, and to our regional office. There they are checked 
for conformity to the project as approved by the Office of Education, for struc 
tural soundness, for their adaptability to competitive bidding, for nonrestrictive 
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use of materials, and other items. When the plans, specifications and proposed 

ct documents are approved, the school district is authorized to advertise 
for bids. The district is also provided with the wage rates predetermined by 
the Secretary of Labor for use in the construction of the project. After bids 
are received, tabulated, and the low bidder determined, the school district 
awards the contract subject to the concurrence of our regional office. Before 
concurring in the award the regional office examines the tabulation of bids, the 
proposed award of the contract, the bond or bonds for performance, the neces- 
gary resolutions by the governing body of the school district, etc. When ap- 
proved, the contract is official. The field engineer works out with the architect 
and contractor the schedule of operations. 

When work is undertaken, the field engineer makes periodic inspections to in- 
sure thai the work done and materials used are in conformity with the con- 
tract as regards type, quality, scope, and workmanship; that wage rates paid 
are in accord with the approved schedule; approves or modifies the necessary 
change orders; checks and recommends payments to the school district from the 
Federal allocation, checks all payments made on behalf of the project from the 
construction account; and performs other items of work as may be necessary in 
the accomplishment of the project. 

The regional office works with the local school district in the preparation of 
the equipment schedules, the advertising and award of contracts for equip- 
ment, and the inventory and payment therefor. 

The final inspection, acceptance of the work, and certification for final pay- 
ment, together with the final report on the project is the responsibility of our 

ld force. 
= the case of projects constructed on federally owned sites, the full respon- 
sibilities for all planning and construction operations are in the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. 

PROGRAM VOLUME 


The school construction program since 1950 has involved Federal assistance to 
the extent of almost $1 billion and local financial participation of an estimated 
additional one-half billion dollars—a total building outlay of about $1.5 billion. 
It is estimated that these funds will provide for the construction of 4,810 school 
projects throughout the land. Except for some 300 temporary and permanent 
schools built or being built by the Federal Government on Federal properties, 
all of these school projects will be constructed by local school districts with 
Federal financial and technical assistance. 

The level of technical services activity of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency in connection with the school construction program is governed by two 
factors: first, the rate of fund reservations assigned to this Agency by the Com- 
missioner of Education and second, the rate of the progress of construction ac- 
tivity of the individual projects. By the end of December 1959, a net total of 
4,125 fund reservations had been received from the Office of Education. At the 
same time construction had started on 3,815 of these projects and 3,413 had been 
completed. 

Thus, some 402 projects are currently under construction and 310 others are 
in the preconstruction stages—a total of 712 active projects in the pipeline. 
The latest estimates of the Office of Education indicate that during the balance 
of this fiscal year and 1961 an additional 685 project assignments will be made— 
bringing the total number of active school projects in the Agency workload up 
to about 1,400 projects during the next 18 months. 

Included in this total are 335 projects forecast for the last half of the current 
fiscal year, plus 350 to be assigned in the fiscal year 1961. Accordingly, it is 
anticipated that there will be a substantial preconstruction and construction 
workload for the technical services staff to handle during the budget year. 


TECHNICAL SERVICES REQUIREMENTS 


The budget estimate for technical services for 1961 is $900,000—a reduction of 
$100,000 from the $1 million available for each of the last 2 years. This lower 
technical services estimate—despite the apparent increase in workload in fiscal 
year 1961—is predicated upon the assumption that for the coming fiscal year 
the instructions under whick the Agency performs technical services will be 


modified to provide for less frequent inspection of projects during the construc- 
tion period. 
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inspections performed will permit a reduction of about 22 employees by. the 
end of the budget year—from 117 on June 30, 1960, to 95 a year later. 

The direction of technical services activities is the responsibility of the Com. 
munity Facilities Administraton. Certain program functions and activities arp 
performed by departmental staff of the Community Facilities Administration anq 
the Office of the Administrator. The bulk of program operations, however, are 
conducted by the technical personnel and field engineering staff assigned to the 
regional offices of the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 


WORKLOAD STATISTICS 


Mr. Fogarty. Their appropriation for 1960 is $1 million, and the 
request for 1961 is $900,000, a cut of $100,000. Page 85, setting forth 
the comparative workload statistics for 1959, 1960, and 1961, will be 
placed in the record. 

( Page 85, referred to, follows :) 


School construction program—Comparative activity summary, fiscal years 1959-61 





Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
1959 1960 1961 
Application review: | 
BOWS. SUES OF WOTING. ........ cnccieconcccsses Sipabibiieiaeall 169 | 212 134 
Plus: Fund reservations ---_-.....--- Getuead . 374 | 440 350 
| — 6 eines * ee 
Total under application review during the year_-_-_-_-_- | 543 652 484 
Activity indicators: Technical reports and recommenda- 
tions to Office of Education__.........-- ------| 325 490 380 
Preconstruction: 
Active, start of period ite el edt int a tees aol 190 179 257 
Plus: Office of Education approvals... ..........- | 331 | 518 380 
Total in preconstruction during the year___.-_-_-- <n 521 697 637 
Activity indicators: | 
Wage-rate determinations ._...............-- we 465 685 554 
Project revisions reviewed _-.___.___- eas 398 626 500 
Final plans and specifications reviewed and approved_- -| 341 470 418 
Concurrence in contract awards and approval of exe- | 
CUO COCUINIINUD. on nn mee cnenese ian 342 440 | 435 
Construction: 
Active, Start Of NOTING .. ........ccnans<cdues aan i -} 504 | 397 502 
Plus: Construction starts..........-. teen } 342 | 440 435 
eee slctiaialiiiil nih 
Total under construction during the year_.....----- wien S46 837 937 
Activity indicators: 
Construction months----.----- pale wes Bcs a — 5, 376 5, 145 | 6, 39 
Contract and project changes reviewed and approved 2, 474 | 2, 209 2, 770 
Progress payment certifications ‘. : apaaive | 431 345 474 
Completion: Project completions, including final reports and | 





final payment certifications - ..- nanos eee GbempeEnantnt 449 335 | 415 





EFFECT OF BUDGET FOR 1961 ON EDUCATION 


Mr. Focarry. Mr. Commissioner, it looks to me, from all the in- 
formation I can get, that these heavy cuts in appropriations for pay- 
ment to school districts and assistance for school construction would 
definitely set back the cause of education in our country. 

It just does not seem to me that if these cuts are allowed to stay, 
this budget will, as the Secretary has said, “advance education at 
all levels.” It just doesn’t add up. I cannot see how a large cutback 
like this is going to advance education at any level. 

Is there some other way around it that you can think of? 

Dr. Derrutick. In all honesty and sincerity, I believe that the over- 
all picture, that the 1961 budget will make considerable advances in 


The staffing estimate assumes that the resulting decline in the number of site | 
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education at every level. There will be gaps at every level also, of 
course. But we do believe that we are making advances. 

Mr. Focarry. You may say so but I don’t believe that I will agree 
with you when we get to ‘the Defense Education Act, either. 

But the budget for these two programs certainly would put a real 
big gap in these adv ances that would be made if the amount of money 
that is due these districts under the law is provided. 


EXTENT OF DEPENDENCY ON “PAYMENTS TO SCHOOL DISTRICTS” FUNDS 


Mr. Focarry. What is going to happen to some of these districts 
where 15 percent of their budget depends on these allotments? 

Dr. Derruick. They will have a reduction in Federal funds—three- 
quarters of 1 percent on the average for 1959. 

Mr. Focarry. That was just on the 5 percent for 1959. What about 
1961 ? 

Mr. Gricspy. In 1961, the reduction will be approximately a third 
of their entitlement, which would be 

Dr. Derruick. One-third. 

Mr. Focarry. What would that do to the school where half their 
budget comes from these funds? 

Mr. Gricssy. One-third of 50 percent of their budget. 

Mr. Fogarty. A pretty severe jolt. 

Dr. Derruick. They would have to make some readjustments, of 
course. 

Mr. Focarry. And assume the responsibilities that the Federal 
Government has reneged on. 

Dr. Derrnick. Some communities, as I said a while ago, are not 
doing their duty. In this country we have got local communities that 
are not paying enough local taxes and I say my hometown is one 
of them. 

Mr. Foearry. Under this program, Public Law 815 and Public Law 
874, I am not talking about the general need of Federal aid. 

Dr. Dertuick. I cannot speak to particular communities on that, 
because I do not have them in my mind. 

Mr. Focarry. I just don’t know what some in my State would do. 
We have a big Federal installation, and if this cut is allowed to stay, 
this will be a very severe blow to them. I don’t think we will be keep- 
ing our moral commitment. to them unless we correct this error or in- 
justice, whatever you want to call it. 

Mr. Denton. Under the present law you estimated the sum of 
$178,695,000 for payment to school districts for 1960. If there is to be 
100 percent entitlement, the figure will have to be $187,310,000; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Parrros. That’s correct. 





PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


Mr. Den'ron. This figure of $126,695,000 that Mr. Stans put in here 
proposes a new law which nobody thinks will be enacted. I do not 
think that is fair. 

Maybe Mr. Stans does, but nobody else. 
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Mr. Focartry. We asked the Secretary, Dr. Flemming, the same 
question: if he had heard of any support in the legislative committee, 

Mr. Denton. Nobody on either side of the aisle. 

Dr. Derruick. I have not heard of any. 

Mr. Denton. This figure that Mr. Stans put in of $126,695,000 is 
just utterly unrealistic and does us little or no good, except to show 
that the administration recommended less money be spent when every- 
one knows that cannot be the correct figure. 

Mr. Focarry. May I interrupt you there. It puts you in a terrible 
position. Here you are, one of our outstanding educators, or the out- 
standing educator. Your life’s work has been in this field. I assume 
that you will continue on. And here you make these recommenda- 
tions, in all good faith, as to what, in your best professional judgment, 
is needed in these fields, and the Secretary agrees with you. You must 
have been pretty good when you sold the Secretary on this. 

And then he goes to the Bureau of the Budget and they make these 
cuts. Now you have to come back and think up some excuse to tell Con- 
gress why we are cutting. 

I would hate to be in your position, to have to do something like 
that, to have to come back here and give excuses for some decision 
that has been made when I am sure you know that it adversely affects 
education in our country. I just feel sorry for you. 

Mr. Denton. I just hate to think what the Government would do 
with a private citizen who kept books for income tax purposes in this 
way. It is utterly unrealistic. Unless we are going to repudiate our 
obligations entirely; and people don’t want the Government to do 
that. Of course, that isn’t your fault, but this is an observation on 
my part. 


AMOUNT RECOMMENDED FOR ASSISTANCE FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


Now, assistance for school construction, under the present law you 
are recommending $63,392,000. No, you recommended $63,742,000; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Hueues. I think the difference there is the amount that. is in- 
cluded for technical services. There has been a reduction in the 
amount that is estimated for technical services. 

Mr, Denton. Was your recommendation $63,742,000? 

Mr. Hucues. The difference in those two figures is the difference in 
the amount estimated for technical services to be provided by the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, which estimate has been reduced 
from 

Dr. Derruick. From $1,250,000 to $900,000. 

Mr. Denton. The figure Mr. Stans put in there, $44,390,000 pro- 
poses that a new law will be enacted, which we all agree has very little 
prospect of being enacted. You do not have to answer that. That 
will be a statement on my part. 

Of course, if we are to carry out our obligations under the act, we 
will have to appropriate $63,392,000. 

Dr. Derruick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. That’s all. 

Mr. Marsuatu. No questions at this time. 

Mr. Crperserc. No questions. 
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DeFrEeNsE EpvuCcATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Program and financing 





1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 








Program by activities: 
1. Student loans: 
(a) Contributions to loan funds__-...........------] $30, 882, 663 $30, 000, 000 $43, 000, 000 
(6) Loans to educational institutions... -~-.~-- owe 117, 337 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
2, Science, mathematics, and foreign language instruction: 
(a) J Acquisition of equipment and minor remodel- 




















ing: 
(1) Grants te Btétes®.... 26-2 o ieee cst euues- 32, 617, 341 58, 988, 208 59, 900, 000 
(2) Loans to nonprofit private schools_. -.-- 1, 104, 920 2, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 
(6b) Grants to States for supervision and administra- 
OE aia dit aa aesiitieicd ters eteaseeammmaiecdipietliaiees 1, 130, 756 2, 575, 000 3, 750, 000 
3. National defense fellowships -_ ---.................-.-.-- 5, 294, 000 12, 800, 000 20, 750, 000 
4, Guidance, counseling, and testing: 
(a) Gri WS OD TO icin tn Sobdint atienndebinawe 6, 289, 290 15, 000, 000 15, 600, 000 
(6) Institutes for counseling pe rsonnel__- phn 3, 387, 989 5, 480, 000 6, 500, 000 
5, Advanced training in foreign areas and languages: 
Ge) Tradeting Centers. cis do daderdioets Hiss wtobosd 999, 995 3, 050, 000 4, 550, 000 
(b) Institutes for a i NE hs ala 1, 594, 616 3, 170, 000 5, 200, 000 
St Me ail ncn einen alata ena 2, 415, 852 4, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 
6. Educational media researc! h ccndeininasea es patna dae 1, 599, 935 3, 000, 000 4, 700, 000 
7. Grants to States for area voeational progr: WSL L . aseaas 3, 750, 000 7, 000, 000 9, 000, 000 
8. Grants to States for statistical services_..........-...- 365, 927 1, 500, 000 1, 550, 000 
Total program (costs—obligations) ...........-...---- 91, 550, 621 149, 563, 208 178, 900, 000 
Financing: ; 
Unobligated balance brought forward...........-- ‘aiileieadiah al iiniiacntieeatipdacgs Sn —7, 900, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward ___.......---.-.-.-.-- 16, 662, 659 7 NES etactsnatpaen 
Unobligated balance no longer available ciedasieanes 7, 086, 720 GoTo Gee Pacis kccecndne 
Appropriation (new obligational authority)_........---- 115, 300, 000 150, 000, 000 171, 000, 000 
Object classification 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
07 Other contractual services_-__.........-.-- ee ene aes il $8, 148,060 | $15, 135, 000 $17, 020, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions........-.. pbbebdd dead 51, 297, 641 101, 428, 208 115, 880, 000 
16 Investments and loans...........-.--.-- sama tinee ead stosmons 32, 104, 920 33, 000, 000 46, 000, 000 
Total obligations -.............. Speed pa cngpepanipatiaaad 91, 550, 621 149, 563, 208 178, 900, 000 





Mr. Focartry. We go on now to the Defense Education Act. We 
will place your statement in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


DEFENSE EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


The National Defense Education Act has as its purpose the strengthening of 
our national security through a series of critically needed improvements in our 
educational practices and programs. An amount of $150 million has been ap- 
propriated for fiscal year 1960, and a supplemental appropriation of $9,700,000 
is now proposed to meet the shortage in the student loan program as reported 
by the institutions, 

During the 17 months the act has been in effect, the States and institutions 
of higher education have demonstrated their recognition of its worthy purposes 
by participating in an effective partnership with the Office of Education in the 
development and expansion of programs which strengthen and enrich our educa- 
tional processes in the direction of our national security and our economic and 
social progress. 

An estimated 120,000 students are taking advantage of the opportunity to 
finance their college education during the academic year 1959-60 by borrowing 
from loan funds established at higher educational institutions. States are 
moving forward rapidly in the improvement of instruction in science, mathe- 
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matics, and foreign languages; in addition, enlarged supervisory staffs in these 
areas are being developed at a rapid pace. The graduate fellowship program 
is operating at full strength and will help ultimately to meet the desperate need 
for more college teachers. In the identification and encouragement of able sty- 
dents, the guidance and counseling program has increased significantly the num- 
ber of guidance supervisors and already over 2 million tests have been given 
to secondary school students. Over 1.6 million secondary school students wil] 
benefit from the training provided the enrollees of the guidance and counseling 
institutes. 

The program of training centers and fellowships for advanced training in 
foreign languages and areas has placed emphasis on the six most critical lap. 
guages, spoken by almost 40 percent of the world’s population. The language 
institutes will provide specialized training for over 3,000 language teachers, thus 
improving instruction for some 360,000 students. 

The educational media program is stimulating the exploration and develop- 
ment of all types of communication media as aids to teaching through research 
grants and contracts. Response to this program has been vigorous. 

The area vocational program is making possible specialized training for highly 
skilled technicians, and 52 States and possessions are now participating. 

Significant advances are already being realized in the improvement of statis- 
tical reporting, without which the progress of educational programs Cannot be 
evaluated properly. 

The budget estimate for fiscal year 1961, the third year of the program, js 
$171 million. This estimate is distributed as follows: 


STUDENT LOANS (TITLE IT) 


(a) Contributions to loan funds ($44 million) 


The student loan program authorized by the National Defense Education Act 
provides for the creation, at American colleges and universities, of loan funds 
from which needy students may borrow on reasonable terms for the purpose 
of completing their higher education. Funds are allotted among the States in 
accordance with a prescribed formula. The participating institutions are re- 
quired to contribute a sum equal to one-ninth of the amount contributed by the 
Federal Government. 

Within conditions prescribed by law and the Commissioner's regulations, the 
institution itself selects the student recipients, arranges the loans, and has the 
responsibility for their collection. In the event an institution is unable to obtain 
funds to contribute its share, it may under certain conditions borrow from the 
Federal Government to provide for the non-Federal capital contribution. 

One thousand three hundred and sixty-five institutions with a total full-time 
enrollment of approximately 2.2 million students are currently participating in 
this program. This represents approximately 88 percent of all full-time college 
enrollment. 

A supplemental appropriation of $9,700,000 is being requested for fiscal year 
1960 to meet the shortage now existing in the loan fund. The additional funds 
will be utilized to distribute $4,500,000 to those States which have received less 
than 100 percent of their approved requests and to meet the requirements of 
institutions which have reported insufficient funds to meet current loan and 
commitment needs. The fulfillment of current institutional requirements will 
permit loans averaging $500 to about 120,000 needy students during the academic 
year 1959-60. 

A tentative estimate of $44 million is submitted for 1961, a small increase 
over the amount appropriated of $31 million plus the proposed supplemental of 
$9,700,000, to continue the student loan program pending further experience with 
this new program. 


SCIENCE. MATHEMATICS, AND FOREIGN LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION (TITLE III) 
($57,750,000) 


Title III of the National Defense Education Act authorizes matching grants 
to States for the acquisition of laboratory and other special equipment and for 
minor remodeling incidental to the use of such equipment for the purpose of 
strengthening elementary and secondary school instruction in science, mathe- 
matics, and modern foreign languages. The act also authorizes loans to non- 
profit, private schools for the same purposes. The act also provides funds for 
expanded supervisory and related services and for the costs of administration 
of State plans required under the act. 
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The estimates for the three title IIT activities are requested in one consoli- 
dated amount together with authority to allot to the States for each activity 
on the basis of maximum authorization. Although the amount requested, 
$57,750,000, is $6,250,000 less than the current year appropriation of $64 million, 
program usage will be greater by approximately $2,100,000 through the avail- 
ability of acquisition of equipment funds from the prior fiscal year. The estimate 
will provide the total requirements estimated by the States to be used in 1961 
and includes provision for the maximum allotment to all eligible States. 


(a) Acquisition of equipment and minor remodeling 


(1) Grants to States ($52 million).—The Nation is in dire need of mathe- 
maticians, scientists, and linguists to meet the demands and responsibilities of 
world leadership. The schools must supply this need. But the very courses 
necessary to train these people in the interest of the national defense have been 
neglected in all too many of our schools, 2 

Modern equipment and materials in our school laboratories and classrooms 
are essential to sound instruction in the sciences, mathematics, and modern 
foreign languages. A serious shortage of this equipment continues to exist in 
our public school systems. : 

States have recognized the need for this equipment and estimate currently 
that they will use about $59 million of Federal funds from funds appropriated 
in 1960 and carryover funds from 1959, which will provide for approximately 
90,000 school projects. 

Tremendous interest has been shown in this program and the Office is cur- 
rently engaged in a series of regional conferences with State personnel in order 
to clarify procedures and render assistance with State programs. 

Reports of progress made include the rapid extension of foreign language 
instruction down to the lower elementary grades, the establishment of courses 
in science, and mathematics in schools not previously offering such courses, the 
increase in per pupil expenditures for science laboratory equipment, and the 
establishment of language laboratories. 

The estimate of $52 million is estimated to provide sufficient funds to satisfy 
the claims of those States able to achieve, through matching, their full entitle- 
ments under the maximum authorization during 1961, as well as the amounts 
needed for the remaining States. 

Although the request is $800,000 less than the appropriation of $52,800,000 
for 1960, there will be a program increase of almost $1 million supported by 
the requested appropriated funds plus the balance carried forward from 1960. 

(2) Loans to nonprofit, private schools ($2 million) —An amount of $2 mil- 
lion is requested for loans to nonprofit, private elementary and secondary schools 
for the acquisition of equipment and minor remodeling. Loans are allotted on 
a State basis in terms of enrollment in private schools as a percentage of the 
total of such enrollment in all States. Loans are made on the basis of satis- 
factory applications received and conditions established by the Commissioner. 

The fiscal year 1961 budget request of $2 million is $5,200,000 less than the 
amount appropriated for fiscal year 1960. This loan program is the first Federal 
program of its kind for private elementary and secondary schools which have 
traditionally sought loan funds from private sources only and originally it was 
assumed that private schools would request loans in a much larger overall 
amount. We now estimate that only $2 million of the $7.2 million appropriated 
for this purpose in 1960 will be used. The amount requested for 1961 repre- 
sents a continuation of the same level of usage anticipated for 1960. 


(b) Grants to States for supervision and administration (83,750,000) 


An amount of $3,750.000 is requested for grants to States for supervision 
and administration. This is a decrease of $250,000 below the appropriation for 
fiscal year 1960. 

Expansion and improvement of State supervisory services for science, mathe 
matics, and foreign languages is the principal objective of this activity. Super- 
visors are concerned not only with strengthening instruction and improving 
curricula in their respective fields: they also assist local school systems directly 
in planning for and making maximum use of the many kinds of new equipment 
which will be acquired under programs made possible by the act. 

The success of the national effort over the next decade to strengthen science, 
mathematics, and foreign language instruction will depend in large part upon 
the development of strong State supervisory staffs. The States recognize this 
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and they have more than quadrupled the number of their supervisors in these 
eritical subject matter fields since the program was initiated. 

This estimate, like that for the acquisition grants, is based upon the Statey 
estimates of their needs for fiscal year 1961. The amount requested repregenty 
an increase of 11,175,000 over estimated usage in 1960. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE FELLOWSHIPS (TITLE IV) ($20,750,000) 


The national defense graduate fellowship program is directed to encourage ang 
assist in the expansion and improvement of facilities for graduate education 
and to increase the supply of well-trained college and university teachers, 
Graduate programs to be eligible for participation must be either new or ex. 
panded and must be found by the Commissioner to be a substantial addition to 
the Nation’s graduate training facilities and a contribution to a wider geographie 
dispersion of such facilities. Fellowships are awarded to persons who have beep 
accepted by the institution offering a program the Commissioner has approved, 
In addition to the amount of the fellowship paid to the recipient fellow, the jp. 
stitution is given an accompanying grant of not to exceed $2,500 for each fellow. 
ship to defray attributable costs. Each fellowship awarded may be used by the 
recipient for 3 years and carries a stipend of $2,000 for the first academic year 
of study after baccalaureate degree, $2,200 for the second year, and $2,400 
for the third year, plus $400 for each dependent. Title IV of the act authorized 
“such sums as may be necessary” to provide 1,000 fellows for the year beginn 
July 1, 1958, and 1,500 for each of the next 3 years. The sum of $20.75 million 
is requested for fiscal year 1961 to continue a third year the 1,000 fellowships 
awarded in fiscal year 1959, to continue a second year the 1,500 fellowships 
awarded in fiscal year 1960, and to pay for the first-year costs of 1,500 additional 
fellows authorized for fiscal year 1961. 


GUIDANCE, COUNSELING, AND TESTING (TITLE V) 


(a) Grants to States ($15 million) 


An amount of $15 million is requested under title V of the act, to provide 
grants to States to assist in the establishment and maintenance of well-rounded 
programs of testing, guidance, and counseling in public secondary schools. Such 
programs provide guidance to students as to the courses of study best suited 
to them; information concerning career opportunities; and encouragement to 
outstanding students to continue their education. 

Funds are allotted among the States on the basis of the school-age population 
and the States must match the Federal funds. Small portions of individual 
State allotments must be withheld by the Office of Education to arrange for 
testing services in those cases where the State educational agency cannot legally 
make the services available for private secondary school students. 

States are authorized to use the funds allotted to employ State supervisory 
personnel, to sponsor inservice training workshops for key people at the local 
level, to provide additional guidance and counseling personnel at the local.level, 
and to provide for purchase and scoring of test materials. 

The impact of this program during the first partial year in operation, fiscal 
year 1959, is reflected in: the 200 percent increase in guidance supervisory staff 
at the State level; the expansion in local programs of guidance, counseling, and 
testing involving substantial increases in guidance personnel: increased guid- 
ance services to students: and identification of aptitudes and abilities for more 
than 2 million students in public and nonpublic secondary schools of the Nation. 
The number of local programs and the number of students served will be much 
greater in fiscal year 1960 than in fiscal year 1959 as shown from a careful 
analysis of reported budgeted amounts and State reports on projected activities. 

The request of $15 million, the same as that appropriated for fiscal year 1960, 
is the maximum amount authorized under the act. The request is based on the 
States’ estimates of their 1961 needs taking into consideration actnal payments 
and reported requirements for fiscal year 1960. 


(b) Institutes for counseling personnel ($6,500,000) 


The most pervasive and critical problem faced by the States in establishing 
and maintaining improved programs of counseling and guidance in secondary 
schools pursuant to title V(A) is the staffing of such programs with profession- 
ally prepared personnel. Part B of title V of the act pointedly responds to this 
need by authorizing the Commissioner of Education to arrange by contract with 
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institutions of higher education for operation by them of institutes to provide 
professional training in counseling and guidance This training is limited to 
secondary school counselers who are in need of improved qualifications and to 
secondary schoolteachers who intend to undertake counseling and guidance 
in such schools. Short-term institutes are conducted during the summer session 
and regular session institutes during the academic year. The act provides that 
duly enrolled students in the institutes may receive a stipend at the rate of $75 
per week for the period of attendance, plus $15 per week for each dependent. 
The resources made available to the Commissioner by qualified institutions of 
higher education and the demand on the part of elegible applicants assure com- 
plete utilization of the funds requested. 

Of the $7.25 million authorized in the act $6.5 million is being requested 
for fiscal year 1961, an increase of $1.02 million over the estimate for the 
eurrent year. The increase will enable expansion of the program to inerease 
the number of regular institutes. The estimate will provide 75 short-term 
institutes and 33 regular session institutes (an increase of 10 over 1960) and 
thus provide training for approximately 4,500 trainees in 1961. 


ADVANCED TRAINING IN FOREIGN AREAS AND LANGUAGES (TITLE VI) 


(a) Training centers and stipends ($4,550,000) 


The language development program seeks to improve the Nation’s proficiency 
in other peoples’ languages. The act authorizes the Commissioner to arrange 
by contract with institutions of higher education for paying one-half the costs 
of establishing and operating centers for teaching of modern foreign languages 
for which he finds a national need for persons proficient in such languages, 
and for which adequate instruction in the language is not readily available 
in this country. Fellowships averaging $3,500 will be paid to graduate students 
receiving advanced training in needed languages at these centers and at other 
higher education institutions. 

An amount of $4,550,000 is requested to expand this program in 1961, which 
represents an increase of $1,500,000. The requested appropriations will provide 
for the expansion to full operating strength of the 40 centers established last 
year and in the currrent year, and a marked increase in the number of trainees 
in needed languages and related area studies. 


(b) Institutes for language teachers ($5,200,000) 


The act authorizes the Commissioner to arrange by contract with institutions 
of higher education for short-term or regular session institutes for advanced 
training for persons engaged in, or preparing to engage in teaching (or super- 
vising or training teachers) of modern foreign languages in elementary or 
secondary schools. Stipends at the rate of $75 per week, plus $15 per week 
for each dependent will be paid institute trainees who are or will be engaged 
in teaching of language at public elementary or secondary schools. 

An amount of $5,200,000 is requested for 1961, an increase of $2,030,000 over 
the 1960 appropriation. The requested appropriation will provide for 54 short- 
term institutes and 2,970 trainees, and 9 full-year institutes and 180 students. 
(c) Research ($2 million) 

The act also authorizes the Commissioner directly, or by contract, (a) to 
make studies and surveys to determine the need for increased or improved 
instruction in modern foreign languages and other area studies needed to pro- 
vide full understanding of the areas, regions, or countries in which such lan- 
guages are commonly used; (0) to conduct research or more effective methods 
of teaching such languages and other fields; and (c) to develop specialized 
materials for use in such training, or in training teachers of such languages or 
in such fields. 

The areas of research and studies requiring support at present fall roughly 
into the following: (1) development of basic instructional materials and per- 
formance of research necessary for the operation of language and area centers; 
(2) development of basic new instructional materials for teaching in element- 
ary and secondary schools; (3) research and experimentation in the phychol- 
ogy of language learning and in new and promising methods of language in- 
struction; and (4) special studies to determine the status of language study 
and teaching in institutions of higher education. Much of this work was ini- 
tiated by contract last year and additional aid is needed in continuing projects. 

An amount of $2 million is requested for these purposes for 1961, a decrease 
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of $2 million below the amount requested for fiscal year 1960, resulting from 
a planned shift in emphasis which provided for greater emphasis on language 
research in the earlier years of the program, 


EDUCATIONAL MEDIA RESEARCH (TITLE VII) ($4,700,000) 


The National Defense Education. Act of 1958 has afforded unique opportuni. 
ties to increase greatly both the scope and the quality of American education, 
Provisions set forth in title VII of the act have made possible new reseg 
experimentation, and related dissemination activities intended to discover ang 
encourage more effective use of television, radio, motion pictures, filmstrips, 
video tapes, and related media for educational purposes. 

An amount of $4,700,000 is being requested for fiscal year 1961 to support 
grants-in-aid and contracts to earry out the basic purposes of title VII. This 
amount represents an increase of $1,700,000 over the appropriation for figea) 
year 1960. The $4,700,000 will be used during fiscal year 1961 approximately 
as follows: (1) an amount of $3,085,000 will be used to support ongoing re. 
search and experimentation in the educational media: (2) approximately $700. 
000 will be available for support of new research activities; (3) the balance of 
$915,000 will be allocated for continuing development of dissemination programs 
including the initiation and support of appropriate survey studies, publications, 
demonstrations, and other informational activities specified in the title. 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR AREA VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS (TITLE VIII) ($9 MILLION) 


Title VIII of the act provides for area vocational education programs designed 
to train individuals for employment as highly skilled technicians in oceupations 
necessary for the national defense with special attention given to geographical 
areas not previously or adequately served. 

In operation throughout the States, these programs provide both preparatory 
and extension courses. Generally, courses are at the post high school level with 
full-time programs of about 2 years duration. These programs in 1960 are sery- 
ing about 150,000 persons who are interested in training for technical occupa- 
tions. 

States have made significant progress in this program. During 1961 the States 
will continue to expand and improve their programs with emphasis on extending 
courses to additional geographic areas. The demand for technicians as a result 
of technological developments throughout the Nation continues. 

An amount of $9 million is requested for fiscal year 1961, an increase of $2 
million over the amount provided in 1960. Preliminary estimates from the States 
show that they are in need of additional funds and are in a position to provide 
the necessary matching funds. 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR STATISTICAL SERVICES (TITLE X) ($1,550,000) 


Section 1009 of the National Defense Education Act authorizes grants to assist 
the States to improve and strengthen the adequacy and reliability of educational 
statistics provided by State and local reports and records, and the methods and 
techniques for collecting and processing educational data and disseminating 
information about the condition and progress of education in the States. State 
funds must equally match Federal allotments, which are limited to $50,000 per 
State. 

As American education has grown in scope and complexity, there has been 
a corresponding increase in the urgency of need for complete, accurate, com- 
parable, and timely information to show the condition and progress of education. 
The Nation must have such information in order to guide policy formulation and 
to provide a basis for solving major educational problems. The title X program 
provides for strengthening statistical services of the State educational agencies, 
since these agencies are the focal points of educational information. 

We are requesting an appropriation of $1,550,000 for the fiscal year 1961, an 
increase of $50,000 over the amount requested for 1960. This request is based on 
estimated requirements reported by the States. 

In summary, I wish to state that I am looking forward to the third year of 
operation of the National Defense Education Act, confident that the results and 
progress already evident will be expanded and accelerated, thus assuring the 
fulfillment of the intent and objectives of the act. 
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INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


Mr. Fooarry. Your appropriation for 1960 is $150 million. There 
isa pending supplemental for $9,700,000? 

Dr. Dertuick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foearry. For 1961 the request is $171 million, an increase of 
$11,300,000 if the supplemental request is approved; it is about a 7 

reent increase. Is that right? 

Mr. Hueuves. You are looking at the overall figure now? 

Mr. Foaarry. Yes. 

LANGUAGE CHANGES 


You have several changes in language. We will place page 92, 
which has a brief explanation, in the record. 
(Page 92 referred to follows :) 


DEFENSE EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 
CHANGE IN LANGUAGE 


The first change, the deletion of the words “shall be for” and the addition of 
the word “and” eliminates the appropriation of a specific am unt for loans to 
non-Federal capital contributions. 

The second change, the addition of the phrase “‘of which not to exceed $1,000,- 


000 shall be for such loans for non-Federal capital contributions”, establishes 
a maximum amount for this purpose. 

The third change, the substitution of the phrase “or modern foreign language 
equipment and minor remodeling of facilities’, is to explain more accurately 
the purpose of the appropriation, 

The fourth change, the addition of the clause, “but allotments pursuant to 
section 302 or 305 of such Act for the current fiscal year shall be made on the 
basis of the maximum amounts autherized to be appropriated under section 301 
of such Act’, proposes that allotments to the States be based on the maximum 
authorization stated in the basic legislation. This: would permit the States 
which qualify to use their full authorized allotment. 

The fifth change requested is the elimination of the proviso “That no part of 
this appropriation shall be available for the purchase of science, mathematics, 
and modern foreign language equipment, or equipment suitable for use for 
teaching in such fields of education, which can be identified as originating in 
or having been exported from a Communist country, unless such equipment is 
unavailable from any other source.” 

This is requested for the same reasons 4s were presented to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations on May 22, 1959. (See p. 1085, Senate hearings.) 


Mr. Focarty. Will you elaborate on this and tell why you are re- 
questing each of these changes? 

Mr. Hucues. The first change in terms of the amounts included 
for the student loan program is to accomplish a merging of the 
amounts made available for the Federal contribution to student loan 
funds and the Federal loans to institutions for their capital contribu- 
tion, so as to obviate the set-aside of the million dollars for loans to 
institutions. 

The second major change in here, sir, is to provide, under title IIT 
of the act, the same kind of allotment authority that has already 
been approved for the Library Services Appropriation Act, which 
permits us to allot on the basis of the maximums contained in title 
IIT, but to appropriate that amount which is actually required to 
pay the States the full amount which they estimate they will need. 

We are finding this year that the appropriation in several States 
is more than adequate to pay them what they can actually use in the 
fiscal year 1960. 
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The deletion of the proviso which now prohibits the use of these 
funds for the purchase of equipment which might be identified ag 
ected been imported from or originating in a Communist coun. 
ry: 
Mr. Focarty. So-called Bridges amendment ? 
Mr. Hueues, That’s right, sir. That is in line with our position 
last year. 





PROPOSED INCREASES AND DECREASES 


Mr. Fogarty. Let’s take page 96. I think all of your increases are 
on oe page. It amounts to a net increase of $11,300,000; is that 
right? 

Mr. Hueues. That’s right. 

(The page referred to follows :) 


DEFENSE EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Summary of changes 











Enacted appropriation______...--_--__~- sebeseai ae Waoag ae Se oicieeteanes oat apsovee A 
Proposed for later transmission_____._.______________- ete se 9, 700, 000 
Total estimated funds available 1960_..._.......___.._.~______.- 159, 700, 000 
ptianntarter COCR oe 2. ki i nk 171, 000, 000 

nT a aide Sei EE i cid kwh 11, 300, 000 
Increases : 


B. Program increases: 
Student loans (title II) : (a) Contributions to loan funds_ 3, 300, 000 
National defense fellowships (title IV) _---_--_---_- : 7, 950, 000 
Guidance, counseling, and testing (title VI): (b) Insti- 


tutes for counseling personnel___....._-.-----_-_--.. 1, 020, 000 
Advanced training in foreign areas and languages title 
Wa): 
(a) inining Centers bel ccc ntdnsiiin 1, 500, 000 
(b) Institutes for language teachers______--___--_--~ 2, 030, 000 
Educational media research (title VII) __- 7 Ed 1, 700, 000 
Grants to States for area vocational programs (title VIII) ~— 2, 000, 000 
Grants to States for statistical services (title X)__._-___ 50, 000 
Girone mentees ses coc det ee i | 1D See 


: Decreases : 

Science, matematics, and foreign language instruction 
(title III): 

(a) Acquisition of equipment and minor remodeling: 


Fare ene ne TURUNEN te ee ea Soe, 800, 000 
(2) Loans to nonprofit private schools_____.-_-_ 5, 200, 000 

(b) Grants to States for supervision and adminis- 
IE inne ccna ecccgiedaandaandaimete eel} 250, 000 

Advanced training in foreign areas and languages (title 
Me CY MN ere i eitertare meg tgae oa aipaptanys 2, 000, 000 
int ImOreeeG is os dient edna uite “a 11, 300, 000 


Mr. Focarry. You have increases of $19,550,000, but you show de- 
creases totaling $8,250,000. We will go right from the top down. 


STUDENT LOAN PROGRAM 


The first increase on the page is for student loans under “Title II— 
Contributions to Loan Funds,” an increase of $3,300,000. Is that now 
a firm estimate? 

Dr. Dertuick. No, sir. 
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POSSIBLE NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL 


Mr. Focarry. According to the Secretary, this is one area where 

ou may have to come back and request a supplemental. | 

Mr. Hucuxs. Our intent is to give the committee a better estimate 
of the requirements by the Ist of April. 

Mr. Focarry. He wanted to get the latest estimates as far as the sec- 
ond semester is concerned, is that right ? 

Dr. Derruick. That’s right. 

Mr. Focarry. There might be changes in this? 

Dr. Derruicx. That’s right. Then we propose to seek a supple- 
ment or amendment to the bill in time to take care of the situation for 
next year. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you have any information now as to what it 
might be, what it looks like? 

Mr. Hueues. We have made an earlier estimate that the need next 
year, based on this year’s experience, would be approximately $59,- 
400,000. 

Mr. Focarty. What are you asking for? 

Mr. Hueues. The current estimate is for $43 million. 

Mr. Focartry. So you may be short in that area $15 or $16 million. 


1960 SUPPLEMENTAL NEEDS 


I asked Mr. Flemming the other day about the proposal I made to 
get faster action on this supplemental for 1960. I think he did say 
that if he was a college president, and there were some students in dire 
circumstances that had to drop out unless they were able to get a loan, 
and the money was not available, that he would find some way of 
getting the money, pending the kind of action that he expects from 
Congress, and then repay the funds after the appropriation is made. 

Dr. Dertuick. That’s right. 

Mr. Focarry. And he said he could be quoted. 

Do you feel the same way ? 

Dr. Derruick. I think so, and I know Dr. Flemming was verv sin- 
cere in what he said. 

Mr. Foearry. I do not doubt it. 

Dr. Derruick. I know that. But I feel that the proposal that 
we make of coming back to either amend the appropriation bill or 
get a supplement before the end of this session of Congress, will ade- 
quately provide for the needs next year. I don’t think that the in- 
stitutions or the presidents will be up against that kind of a problem 
next year, because we are going to have enough experience before the 
end of this session to give you a pretty accurate picture. 

Mr. Foearty. I was referring to the supplemental. 

Dr. Dertnick. The present supplement. 

Mr. Fogarty. Not next year. 

Dr. Dertrnicr. I think in most cases college presidents, in anticipa- 
tion of this supplement, could make some provisions. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE FELLOWSHIPS 


Mr. Fogarry. All right. Now, the next line item is “National 
defense fellowships” under title ITV. You have an increase of 
$7.950.000. 

Dr. Derruick. To meet the full authorization. 
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NEED FOR TEACHERS 


Mr. Fogarty. On page 131, Doctor, under “Evidence of need,” you 
say that: 


Earlier estimates had assumed that the average annual need for new teachers 
in higher education would vary between 18,000 and 22,000 through 1970. More 
recent studies, however, indicate that the need will be more than twice ag 
great—in the neighborhood of 48,000 annually. 

Is that so? 

Dr. Dertuicr. Yes, sir; it is a serious problem. 

Mr. Focarry. How could estimates be that far off? When were 
these earlier estimates made ? 

Dr. Dertruick. I will ask Dr. Babbidge to make a comment on that, 

Dr. Bassmer. We are actually in the estimating business, really, 
for the first time, Mr. Chairman. I don’t believe that the eighteen 
and twenty-two thousand estimates were Office of Education estimates, 

Dr. Dertuick. I think, Mr. Chairman, that we will have to take 
responsibility for that eighteen or twenty thousand estimate, but we 
were in the initial stages of studying that problem. That was our 
best judgment at the time. But, since then, more extensive studies 
and surveys have given us a more realistic figure. That eighteen to 
twenty thousand figure alarmed me very much, I might say. 

Mr. Focarry. If that is so, this increase of $7,900,000 isn’t going 
to come anywhere near meeting the need. 

Dr. Derruick. I know, but it provides for full requirements of the 
act. One thousand fellowships provided in the first year, and 1,500 
in the second and third years so we have asked for the maximum. 

Mr. Focarty. So you are asking for the maximum authorization? 

Dr. Derrnicr. Yes. 

Mr. Fooarty. That isn’t enough, apparently, with 48,000 new 
teachers in higher education needed each year. 

Dr. Derruick. In using my example a while ago on this discussion 
on terminal legislation in this field, I said that I thought we were 
going to have to take stock of the National Defense Education Act 
before it ended, and undoubtedly there would be certain parts of it 
that we would urge be continued, reenacted. I think that is probably 
one of them right here. 

Mr. Focarry. The reason TI am asking these questions now is to get 
some information that I can use, if someone thinks, since this is the 
largest increase, it might be excessive. I want to be able to justify it 
if it is really needed. 

Dr. Derrick. You can certainly justify that. 

Mr. Foaarry. It seems to me that we are not going to meet the 
need, because the authorization is too small. 

Dr. Derruick. That’s correct. 

Mr. Focarty. Is there any question about. that? 

Dr. Derruick. No, there isn’t any question. 


AUTHORIZATION AND NEED 
Mr. Focarty. What is the authorization now ? 


Dr. Derruick. It is in terms of 1,500 fellowships, so much per 
fellowship and so much allowance for the institution. 
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Mr. Focarry. How many do you think it ought to be? 

Dr. Derruick. Well, I ponldat be prepared to answer that now, 
but we are starting some studies with the idea of taking stock of the 
National Defense Education Act, and we are going to be prepared to 
propose 

r. Focarry. On page 132, you say: 


In fiscal year 1960, 1,500 additional awards have been made; 918 program 
proposals were submitted by graduate schools, asking for almost 5,400 fellow- 


ships. 

This present authorization isn’t one-third enough, in rough figures? 

Dr. DerrHick. We could use much more. 

Mr. Focarry. According to these applications. 

Dr. Derruick. That’s right. And may I ask Dr. Babbidge—— 

Mr. Focarty. Will you elaborate just a little bit, because this is 
the largest increase you show, and we may be questioned about it. 
Just take a few minutes and give us the need for these fellowships. 

Dr. Derruicx. Dr. Babbidge, will you give the answer to that? 

Dr. Baspiner. As the statement indicates, the number of fellow- 
ships awarded represents only a small fraction of the number of fel- 
lowships requested by the institutions. All of the approvals this 
year, the award of 1,500 fellowships and the programs in which they 
were approved, were recommended to the Commissioner by an ad- 
visory committee, constituted in accordance with the law, a committee 
of which we are very proud, and we think they are a very distin- 
guished committee. 

Mr. Focarry. Put the names of the committee members and their 
backgrounds in the record. 

(The requested information follows:) 


TitLteE IV Apvisory COMMITTEE MEMBERS 


Beach, Leonard Brothwell: Educator; born Bridgeport, Conn., Jan. 15, 1905; 
AB., Wesleyan U., Middletown, Conn., 1925; A.M., Yale, 1930, Ph.D., 1933; 
Instr. Latin Tilton Sch., N.H., 1925-28; asst. English Yale, 1930-33; instr. 
English Northwestern, 1934-38; asst. prof. English Ohio State U., 1939-44; 
prof. English U. Okla., 1945-51, chmn. English dept. 1949-51; dean grad. sch., 
Vanderbilt Univ., Nashville, since 1951; vis. prof. English U. Mo., summer 1945, 
U. Calif., 1947. Received Rockefeller Grant; 1948. Mem Modern Lang Assn, 
Am Assn U Profs, Assn of Am U's (1957-58), Assn Grad Schs (Pres 1957-58), 
Phi Beta Kappa, Phi Nu Theta. 

Clark, Felton G.: Univ Pres; born Baton Rouge, La., Oct. 13, 1903; student 
Southern U, Baton Rouge, 1920-22; A.B., Beloit College, Beloit, Wis., 1924, 1946, 
LL.D.; A.M. Columbia U 1925, Ph.D. 1933. Instructor at Wiley College, 
Marshall, Tex., 1925-27, Southern U, 1927-30; Instructor Howard U, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1981-33; Dean of College Southern U 1934-38, Pres since 1938. Direc- 
tor National Survey Vocational Education and Guidance of Negroes; Member 
Natl Conf on Problems, Education of Negroes: Advisory Committee on Negro 
Radio Series, U.S. Office of Education; Pres Land Grant College Presidents 
Conf 1940-41: Member of Assn of Colleges and Secondary Schools for Negroes 
(Pres 1944-45, now Chairman Committee on Accreditation), AAAS, American 
Association of School Administrators, NEA, Kappa Phi Kappa ete. 

Elder, John Peterson: Educator: born Auburn, N.Y., Aug. 1, 1913, A.B. Wil- 
liams College, 1934; A.M. Harvard 1935, Ph.D. 1940. Instructor Greek and 
Latin, Harvard 1940-42, asst prof 1946-50, assoe prof 1951-54, prof 1955-, dean 
of graduate school of arts and sciences 1954-. Served U.S. Army 1942-46; 
Member Amer Acad Arts and Sciences, Amer Philol Assn. 

Hazen, Harold Locke: Educator and Dean; born Philo, Ill, Aug. 1, 1901. 
S.B., MIT 1924, SM 1929, Se.D. 1931. With MIT since 1925 as research asst 
in electrical engineering, 1925-26 instructor, 1926-31 asst prof, 1931-35 assoc 
prof, 1935-38 professor and head department elect engineering, 1938-52 dean of 
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the graduate school since 1952. Member Advisory Council department of elec. 
trical engineering. Princeton 1948. Engineers Council for Professional Devel. 
opment, Chairman Engineering Education Mission to Japan 1951. Served 24 
Lt Air Force 1924-29. Fellow Amer Inst of EE, Amer Acad of Arts and S¢- 
ences, Franklin Institute, Amer Society of Engineering. Sigma Xi, ete. 

Hill, Henry Harrington: College President, born Statesville, N.C., Sept. 29 
1894; student Davidson, N.C., College 1910-13: A.B. and A.M. U of Virg 1921: 
student Columbia 1927-28, Ph.D. 1930; LL.D. U of Pittsburgh, 1943, Davidson 
College 1948, Union University, Jackson, Tenn., 1949, U of Kentucky 1950, 
Harvard 1955; Lh.D. Columbia U 1954; high school teacher and superintendent 
Walnut Ridge, Ark., 1916-20 and 1922-27; instructor Spanish U of Virginia 
1920-21; high school principal Little Rock, Ark., 1921-22; State high schoo] 
supervisor for Arkansas 1928-29; Professor of School Administration U of 
Kentucky 1929-30; Dean of U of Kentucky 1941-42; Supt of Schools Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 1942-45; Pres George Peabody since 1945. 

Loehwing, Walter Ferdinand: Professor of Botany, born Chicago, TIl., Nov, 24, 
1896. B.S. U of Cgo 1920, M.S. 1921, Ph.D. 1925, Asst prof of botany, State U of 
Iowa 1925-28, assoc prof 1928-30, prof 1930, head botany dept 1940-53, dean 
graduate college 1950, Midwest Graduate Study and Research Found (director) 
1955-56, chairman 1956-57. Served U.S. Army 1917-20, Fellow AAAS, member 
Amer Society Plant Physiologists, Sigma Ni. Delegate U.S. Government to in- 
ternational botany conference, Holland 1935. 

MacVica, Robert William: Dean: born Princeton, Minn., Sept 28, 1918. B.A. 
U of Wyoming 1939, M.S. Okla State 1940, Ph.D. U of Wis. 1946, assoc prof 
Okla State 1946, Prof Agricultural chemistry 1949, head of dept 1949-57, dean 
graduate school 1953-—, Vice pres academic affairs 1957. Rhodes Scholar 1939, 

Mulligan, Joseph F., S. J.: Chairman, Physics Department, Fordham Uni- 
versity, New York, N.Y. B.A. Fordham U, M.A. Boston U, STL Woodstock, 
Ph.D. Catholic U. (Taken from school catalog—no other information available 
at present time.) 

Park, Rosemary: College president, born Andover, Mass., Mar 11, 1907, A.B. 
Radcliffe 1928, A.M. 1929, Ph.D. U Cologne, Germany 1934, L1.D. Wesleyan U 1948, 
Litt. D. Trinity College, 1952, Mt. Holyoke College 1955, Douglass College 1956, 
Lh.D. Wheaton College 1954, instructor various schools 1930-35, assoc prof Conn 
College 1938-48, dean of freshman 1941-45, etc., pres 1947—-. Member of several 
education associations and committees. 

Perkins, John Alanson: Born Owosso, Mich, June 29, 1914. A.B. U of Mich 
1938, A.M. 1939, Ph.D. 1941, Secretary to Senator Arthur Vandenburg 1936-87. 
Teaching fellow dept of political science U of Michigan 1939-41, instructor 1941- 
43, asst prof institute of public administration 1945-46, professor and asst 
provost 1949-50, assistant prof U of Rochester 1943-45, Budget director State 
of Michigan 1946-48, pres U of Delaware 1950—-; Under Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 1957—. Member of various State educational boards and 
committees. 

Weaver, John C.: College dean: born Evanston, Ill., May 21, 1915, A.B. U of 
Wisc 1936, A.M. 1937, Ph.D. 1942, member editorial staff American Geographical 
Society of N.Y. 1940-42; member research staff of geographer State Dept. 1942- 
44, asst prof dept of geography U of Minnesota 46-47, assoc prof 1947-48, prof 
1948-55, dean of school of arts and sciences Kansas State College 1955-57 ; dean 
graduate college U of Nebraska 1957—-: visiting professor Harvard summer 
1954, research consultant various associations and boards. 

Woodburne, Lloyd S.: College administrator; born London, Ont., Canada 
Dec. 20, 1906. Came to U.S. 1914, Student Grand Rapids JC 1925-26; A.B. 
U of Mich 1929, A.M. 1930, Ph.D. 1932, Student U of Berlin 1932-33, Instructor 
U of Mich 1931-32, asst to dean 1933-39, asst dean 1939-45, dean college of arts 
and sciences U of Wash since 1950. 


Dr. Barpince. They were satisfied, Mr. Chairman, that all of the 
programs recommended for approval warranted such approval; that 
they were high-quality programs; they were producing teachers 
needed in the national interest; and I think there can be absolutely no 
question but that this number of fellowships is warranted, both in 
terms of quantitative needs and in terms of the quality of the proposals 
submitted to the Commissioner of Education. 
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Mr. Focarry. What do the members of this advisory committee 
think about the present authorization limit ? 

Dr. Bassipcr. The committee advises the Commissioner, Mr. Chair- 
man, in terms of the quality and satisfactory nature of the proposals 
submitted to them by graduate schools. 

We have not, I believe, asked the advisory committee its opinion with 
regard to—— f tas 

Mr. Focarry. I would think when they had 5,400 applications, and 
they could only award 1,500, there would be discussion about the need 
for increasing the 

Dr. Baspiper. I don’t believe the opinion of the committee has been 
crystallized or stated on this specific point. 

Mr. Focarry. You are not increasing the number of fellowships in 
1961. 

Dr. Dertruick. No, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. But the cost is going up because—— 

Dr. Derruick. Because of the ones we are carrying forward. 

Mr. Focarry. And the costs are bound to go up next year and the 
year after. ie wes 

Dr. Derruick. Until we get the pipeline full, the cost will go up. 

Mr. Focartry. How much will that amount to, about ? 

Mr. Pareros. The maximum number ? 

Mr. Ketiy. Roughly speaking, there will be an increase next year 
of about the equivalent of this year’s increase. It would then level off 
at that point and decline as the act 

Mr. Focarry. Another $8 million increase next year for this pro- 

m then it should level off. 

Mr. Hueues. Fiscal year 1962 will be the last year. 

Mr. Ketuy. So the program continues to level off at that point. It 
would decline because you would not put a new 1,500 in. 








INSTITUTES FOR COUNSELING PERSONNEL 


Mr. Focarry. The next is “Institutes for counseling personnel.” 
You have an increase of $1,020,000. Is this what you asked for? 

Dr. Dertuick. The request of the Department ? 

Mr. Focarry. Yes: original request. 

Mr. Hucues. The Office’s original revised request was for $7,250,- 
000. 

Mr. Focarry. We were led to believe, Doctor, that this was a very 
important area. 

Dr. Derruick. It isa very important area. 

Mr. Focarry. Counseling and testing is greatly needed in the field 
of education. 

Do you still think your original estimate of $7,250,000 was a good 
one, or has something come up that is lessening your interest in the 
problems of counseling and testing ? 

Dr. Derruick. No, we are very much interested in this, and we are 
very proud of what we have done. The people who are going to be 
trained by this particular budget will have an impact on about a mil- 
lion boys and girls in this country, and we felt very gratified with the 
increase we were able to make this year. What we are doing now is 
getting to the full authorization in two steps instead of one; but you 
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chinery and staffing it and providing the facilities on a high standanj, 

And in the discussions back and forth at the Department level, we 
agreed that it was reasonable to make this jump in two steps. 

Mr. Focartry. What will be the increase next year ? 

Dr. Derruick. The increase next year would be approximately the 
same. 

Mr. Huenes. $750,000; an increase of about seven in terms of 
regular-session institutes. 

Mr. Focarry. I am not sure I understand this. How much increage 
did you ask for in your original request ? 

Mr. Ketry. $1,770,000, of which $1,020,000 was allowed. 

Dr. DertuicK. $1,020,000; that leaves $750,000 to go to the ceiling, 
next year. 

Mr. Foearry. But the $1,770,000 was to bring it up to this year’s 
authorization ? 

Dr. Derruick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogartuy. In one place you think the authorization is too low; 
in this one you evidently think it is too high, and don’t have to gos 
fast as the Congress authorized you to go? 

Dr. Derruick. It is easier to move faster in the one case than it is 
in the other. 

Mr. Focarry. You mean you would have had difficulty efficiently 
spending that $1,770,000 in this year? 


Dr. Derruick. At the outset, we were planning on spending the | 
entiresum. In our discussions at the departmental level, and we have | 


to justify our requests there, the Secretary who is very much interested 


in this program, questioned us pretty closely about whether we were | 


going to have enough topflight institutes, whether we could get enough 
topflight people to operate them so quickly. And we gave a little 
ground and indicated that 

Mr. Focarry. You gave up half of what you thought was needed. 

Dr. Derruick. Not quite half. 

Mr. Pateros. We moved from 23 regular-session institutes in 1960 
to 33 in 1961, and we figure on hitting 40 in 1962. 

Mr. Focarry. You still gave a lot of ground. You gave more 
than you wanted to. 

Dr. Derruick. Of course, I am naturally impressed by the fact that 
the people that we train are going to have an impact on over a mil- 
lion youngsters. 

Mr. Focarry. I think that is good. I am just amazed that you 
asked for $1,770,000, were cut back to $1,020,000, and you take it so 
calmly. 

Dr. Derrick. We are going to make a lot of progress with this. 





EFFECT IF FULL AUTHORIZATION IS APPROPRIATED 


Mr. Fosarry. No doubt you will make progress, but you -could 
have made more. What will happen if Congress decides to raise this 
up to $1,770,000 ? 

Dr. Derruicx. If Congress should raise it to $1,770,000, we would 
have to enlist a lot of help mighty fast all over the country in mount- 
ing some additional institutes. 


have always got a problem in a new program of setting up the ma. | 
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Mr. Focarry. We assume when you asked for it that you had a 
pretty good plan in mind to use it. 

Dr. Derruick. I think this is a fair statement: that in taking the 
step, I mean taking the jump to the full authorization in two steps, 
our overall quality of institutes will be higher. 

In other words, if you had 10 institutes, you take them off the top 
of the application, The farther down you go, the lower the quality. 

Now, I would have to acknowledge that, that the overall quality 
will be higher in taking the 2 years to reach the maximum. 

Mr. Focarry. You mean it might have been better if you stretched 
it out to 3? 

Dr. Dertuick. No; I think we can make it in 2 years. 

Mr. Focarry. Doesn’t it stand to reason that the quality might be 
a little higher if you stretched it out to 3¢ 

Dr. Derrnick. That might be true, but you get to a point where 
you have to level off. 

Mr. Focarry. When you asked for that $1,770,000, I thought per- 
haps you had leveled off. Was there doubt in your mind at that time 
you could have the quality that is desired ? 

“ Dr. Derruick. We have been very ambitious all the way along 
in this National Defense Education Act. 

Mr. Focarry. I think you are doing a good job; I have said that 
before. I think you could do a better job if you had a few more 
dollars. 

Dr. Derruicx. Dr. Babbidge, what about—in your judgment, if 
we were confronted with the extra $770,000, how effectively could 
we spend it ? 

Dr. Bassrver. I think it is a relative matter, as you suggested 
earlier. I think that the institutes, the additional institutes we were 
able to establish, would not be of as good quality as those contem- 
plated in this budget. 

Mr. Focartry. Who are these institutes? What are they going to 
think about you questioning their quality ? 

Dr. Bassiper. It is not necessarily a matter of questioning their 
quality, Mr. Chairman: it is a question of giving them an opportu- 
ity to build a staff. We are working in a number of States with not 
a single institution but groups of institutions for development of 
institute proposals that can be submitted to us in future years. It 
takes a certain amount of time to do this. 

Mr. Focarty. You think by next year they will be just as well 
qualified as the top 10 that you have today ? 

Dr. Bassince. Far better qualified than they now are. 

Dr. Derruick. Mr. Chairman, as rapidly as we have moved in 
the program, we have put a great pressure on limited leadership 
personnel. Here is an institution that has drained away its top 
pores by other institutions. It takes a little time to build up these 
staffs. 

_Dr. Bassinor. I can tell you, Mr. Chairman, that the 18 profes- 
sional consultants who are engaged in the counseling and guidance 
section were asked their views on the rate of growth. They find it 
to be difficult to be precise about the rate of growth, but they have 
urged us to exercise caution in the rate of expansion of these institute 
programs for the reasons Dr. Derthick has suggested. 
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Dr. Derruicr. I think what we have done, as you very generously 
recognize, and repeatedly recognize, has been high-quality work. 

I think there is a reason for caution not to go too fast to the top, 
Under this program we will be at the top in 1 more year. 

Mr. Foearry. I can’t understand why you asked for $1,770,000, 
then. 

Dr. Derruick. At the outset? 

Mr. Focarty. Yes. 

Dr. Derruick. Well, as I say, we were very ambitious, and under 
the pressure of discussion and justification we had to admit that there 
were some pitfalls in trying to move that fast. 

Mr. Fogarty. All right. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE TRAINING CENTERS 


Now, the next one, “Advanced training in foreign areas and lan- 
guages,” under title VI. You are asking for $1,500,000 more for the 
training centers. What did you originally ask for? 

Mr. Pareros. Training centers, a total of $6 million. 

Mr. Hueues. That total includes centers and fellowships. 

Mr. Fogarry. A $1,500,000 increase? 

Dr. Bassipce. That is for centers alone. 

Mr. Focarry. That is just in centers? 

Mr. Hucues. $6 million—$2,987,000 for centers and $3,013,000 for 
fellowships. 


NUMBER OF CENTER PROPOSALS 
Mr. Fogarty. You say on page 148 that— 


The program is especiallly felicitous, since it requires that a contracting institu- 
tion invest “new money” in the proposed center activities, which are then 
matched by Government funds. Despite the matching feature, the first an- 
nouncement of the program in 1958 brought 133 center proposals, 19 of which 
were funded with 1959 appropriations. Funds for 1960 will approximately dou- 
ble that number of centers. 

Does that mean 38 ? 

Dr. Bassiner. Forty. 

Mr. Focarry. How many for 1961? 

Mr. Hugues. The same. 

Mr. Fogarty. Forty. 

Mr. Derruick. But they will be larger in size. 

Mr. Fogarty. You said 





the program in 1958 brought 133 center proposals. 


How many do you have now? 

Mr. Huaures. We do not have that figure. 

Mr. Focarry. Will you get it for us this noon? 

Dr. Bappiner. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. Also what you estimate the proposals might be for 
1961? 

Dr. Barger. We will be glad to do that. 

I would like to say that 133, that figure represented forms sub- 
mitted by institutions, simply expressing an interest in this program, 
and not expressing concrete proposals—letters. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you have any list of what you would call con- 
crete proposals ? 
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Dr. Bansier. Yes. 
Mr. Foearry. Give us both, then. 


p Dr. Bassiper. We can provide that during the noon hour. 
0 1960 OBLIGATIONS COMPARED WITH 1961 BUDGET 
) 


Mr. Focarry. Please also supply for the record statistics comparing 
the budget with 1960 obligations and a table showing appropriations 
1959 through the request for 1961 and the authorization for each year. 








nn ee 


y ~ . : of 
or We will recess until 1:30. 
7 (The requested statistics follow :) 
a ’ 

1960 1961 Increase (+) 
estimeted budget or de- 
obligations estimate crease (—) 

ee a dans. 
n- 1, Student loans: 
(a) Contribution to loan funds_..............- -------| | $40,350,000 | $43,000,000 | +$2, 650, 000 
16 (b) Loans to educational institutions. ..................} 350, 000 1, 000, 000 +650, 000 
2. Science, mathematics, and foreign language instruction: 
(a) Acquisition of equipment and minor remodeling: 
(3) GramOe We We oe en 58, 988, 208 52, 000, 000 —6, 988, 208 
(2) Loans to nonprofit private schools_........_. 2, 000, 000 | Wo J) eee 
(b) Grants to States for supervision and administration. 2, 575, 000 3, 750, 000 +1, 175, 000 
3. National defense fellowships weed aihdicin testis Lined aveeenatiphed 12, 800, 000 20, 750, 600 +7, 950, 000 
4. Guidance, counseling, and testing: | 
| ge) Grants to StQtel... 5. -dcnsccwspenecccwenswvscscecsxs 15, 000, 000 15,000; 000 1. |... <..i3.... 
(b) Institutes for counseling personnel. _._............-- 5, 480, 000 6, 500, 000 +1, 020, 000 
5. Advanced training in foreign areas and languages: 
(a) Training centers poceed eo cenmmesseu--of 3, 050, 000 4, 550, 000 +1, 500, 000 
or (b) Institutes for language teachers_.__- ae eS 3, 170, 000 5, 200, 000 | +2, 030, 000 
(c) Research ; nine S60B2 di dd dsen dd cheme | 4, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 —2, 000, 000 
6. Educational media research Sek b Ninth accede 3, 000, 000 4, 700, 000 +1, 700, 000 
7. Grants to States for area vocational programs____....._..-_ 7, 000, 000 9, 000, 000 +2, 000, 000 
8, Grants to States for statistical services keuusadeecheoniees 1, 500, 000 | 1, 550, 000 +50, 000 
i NS Sate ere tnsnedine iin Rel clint aM a BRL | 159, 263,208 | 171,000,000 +11, 736, 792 
u | 
en | 


! Includes supplemental of $9,700,000 which has been cleared by the Bureau of the Budget for submission 
n- to Congress. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE INSTITUTES 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Fogarty. We will resume our hearings. 
We were discussing the language institutes ? 


ADEQUACY OF REQUEST 


Dr. Dertuick. I just want to say, Mr. Chairman, that I consulted 
with the staff very carefully during the noon hour about the institutes. 

As we go down the line in the National Defense Education Act, we 
do feel sincerely we are getting what we need to do the job. As you 
know, we are very proud of it. 

Of course, in title Il, with the supplemental and then with the 
proposed amendment to the appropriation bill, we have been author- 
ized to ask for what we can show we need. 

In title III we will have everything we need. 

In title IV we will need the entire authorization. 

In title V our consultants have cautioned us about trying to go the 
whole way this year. We are proud of the high quality we have 
attained. Take the language institutes. We are trying to train the 
needed talent as fast as we can. 

In title VII we are almost to the maximum, lacking only $300,000 
of the $5 million authorization, and the staff reminds me if we did 
go to the top this year we might overload ourselves. 

In title VIII we have asked for all that the States have indicated 
they can use. 

And in title X we have asked for all that we can use. 

So really, with regard to the National Defense Education Act, we 
feel we have pretty solid backing to enable us to move forward to the 
full extent that seems practical and in most instances to the full 
authorization, and in other instances to the full extent we think we 
can make sound progress. I am speaking now only of the National 
Defense Education Act. 

With a chairman of a committee who has given us full support, I 
do not want to be less than sincere. 

Mr. Focarty. That is what we want. We do not want to give you 
any money you cannot use efficiently, though, and if there is any 
place here you think we can cut, we would like you to tell us about it. 

Dr. Derruick. We are well satisfied with the progress of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. 

I do not want to overurge it, but I do hope sometime we can give you 
this little visual report on our progress. 

Mr. Foaartry. We will try to work it out. 


EDUCATIONAL MEDIA RESEARCH 
For educational media research you are within $300,000 of the au- 


thorization. 
Dr. Dertuick. That is correct. 
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Mr. Foearry. On page 158 of the justifications you say: 

Of the $4,700,000 requested, 70 percent will be required to continue projects 
initiated in prior years, and 30 percent will be available for new projects. 

How many applications do you have on hand? 

Mr. Pateros. About 250 proposals for 1960 have come in. 

Mr. Focarry. And how many can be financed ? 

Mr. Parrros. Of this group, 45 were approved for financing. There 
were 75 that we felt could possibly have been approved had the funds 
been greater than provided for in 1960, 

Mr. Focarry. How many proposals do you expect to have in 1961! 

Mr. Parteros. About 200 is the estimate of the proposals we will 
receive. 

Mr. Focarty. How many will this appropriation allow to. be 
financed ? 

Mr. Pateros. About 20. These are strictly in the research portion, 
There will be about 20 out of the 200 research grant proposals that 
will be financed in 1961. 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR AREA VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


Mr. Focarry. Grants to States for area vocational education pro- 
grams—this is the one we have been discussing considerably ? 

Dr. Derruick. Yes. Our studies with the States indicate that $9 
million will provide for their needs. 

Mr. Fogarry. You say: 

Many States have developed programs in fiscal years 1959 and 1960 that were 
requiring more than their allotment of funds from the appropriations of 
$3,750,000 and $7 million, respectively. Several were requesting more funds than 
were available. This meant that they were unable to finance programs to the 
extent that they were able to develop such programs. 

How about 1961? 

Dr. Derruick. Well, my people give me full assurance that this 
will do the job. 

Mr. Hueies. We have some information on the fiscal year 1960 
program which indicates State requests for funds in that program 
which have been in excess of the amounts available for reallotment, 
We have been able to reallot $620,000 against a stated need in the 
States of $1,487,000, which means we were unable to fill requests of 
about $800,000. 

Mr. Focarty. What do you think will happen in 1961? 

Mr. Pearson. I think there will be a reasonable expansion of the 
program in 1961, and it would seem the $2 million additional to what 
we have in 1960 would give a very nice expansion. That would have 
to be matched, and that would be a $4 or $5 million expansion in the 
program. 

Mr. Focarry. How much short do you think you will be? 

Mr. Pearson. I think with the reallotment there will be perhaps six 
or eight States that would not have all they wanted. The other States 
I think would have what they needed with the $9 million. 

Mr. Fogarty. How much would this amount be for the six or 
eight States that could not be served ? 

“Mr. Pearson. I do not have the exact figure. 

Mr. Focarry. Tell me about what you think. 
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Mr. Pearson. I would think $1 million additional. would give those 
States what they wanted, but it would not be feasible to allot that addi- 
tional money to those five or six States that would have needs above 
what is in the $9 million. 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR STATISTICAL SERVICES 


Mr. Focarry. For grants to States for statistical services you are 
requesting an increase of $50,000. What is that to be used for? 

Dr. Derruick. That is to strengthen their data-gathering ma- 
chinery, to provide equipment, to train people, to employ personnel, 
so that in our studies we can get the facts more quickly and accurately. 

Mr. Fogarty. Why do you need. $50,000 more? 

Mr. Pareros. This is based on reports from the States received late 
in the fall as to what they anticipated their 1961 requirements would 
be. This is predicated on circularization of the States. 

Dr. Derruicx. The law allows up to $50,000 to the States on a 
matching basis. That is to take care of those that have increasing 
needs within the authorization. 


SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS, AND FOREIGN LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 


Mr. Focarry. Under “Science, mathematics, and foreign language 
instruction, title III,” there is a decrease of $800,000 in grants to 
States. Tell us about that. 

Mr. See The three items under title IIT, $800,000 in grants 
to States; $5,200,000 in loans to nonprofit pr ivate schools; and $250,- 
000 in gr Lats to States for supervision and administration, are reduc- 
tions from the 1960 appropriation level, but because of the change of 
language will actually provide for expansion of the program by un- 
freezing the 12 percent for loans to nonprofit private schools, 

With the appropriation language we have requested, we estimate 
we will be able to meet 100 percent of every State’s request in those 
three categories and up to the maximum authorized in the basic act. 

So while it looks on paper like a reduction it actually constitutes 
an expansion of program with a lesser appropriation of dollars. 


ADVANCED TRAINING IN FOREIGN AREAS AND LANGUAGES 


Mr. Focarry. Under title VI, “Advanced training in foreign areas 
and languages,” there is a $2 million decrease in research. 

Dr. Dervutck. Dr. Babbidge would you explain that? 

Dr. Basnmcr. We requested a lesser amount this year. We asked 
for $4 million for research in the past year. That $4 million is being 
obligated for research which extends over an 18-month period. We 
think that will bri ing us up to strength. 

Mr. Focarry. This is your suggestion ? 

Dr. Derruick. Yes, we budgeted that. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE CENTER PROPOSALS 


Mr. Hvuenes. Mr. Chairman, you asked for information before the 
noon hour on the number of center proposals that had been received. 
The information we have at this point is that we have received some 
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53 center proposals, and on analysis we find 26 of those have been 
judged as acceptable for contracting; 12 have been judged as uncertain 
for contracting; and 15 have not been approved. 


EXPANSION OF TEACHING IN EpucaTIoN oF THE MENTALLY RETARDED 


Program and financing 


Cnn, LL CT erst 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 








Aiken Ree 

Program by activities: 
1. Grants to institutions of higher education. .._._.....___|_..__________. $430, 000 $430, 000 
RREGOP TIMORESE se Rl 570, 000 570, 000 
ooo meer hntioimigeeeieidiad cela 
Total program (costs—obligations) (object class 11)___|____.__._.___. 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
Sanaa eS Se ————_—_——_—_—=—= 

Financing: 

Appropriation (new obligational authority) _..._......___- die etek wade 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 





Mr. Fosarry. The program “Teaching in education of the mentally 
retarded,” is $1 million a year? That is the authorization, is it not, 
a million dollars a year for 10 years? 

Dr, Dertnick. That is correct. 

Mr. Focarry. Would you tell us about the program ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Dertuick. The program of assistance in providing training 
for leaders in programs of education of the mentally retarded was 
initiated in fiscal year 1960 (Public Law 85-926). 

The ultimate purpose of the program is to aid the State and local 
school systems in providing education for mentally retarded chil- 
dren and youth throughout the Nation. The method is to provide 
professional training for promising persons who will become leaders 
in the program of education of the mentally retarded. Grants are 
given to colleges and universities to enable them to prepare pera 
to conduct teacher training programs and to State educational agen- 
cies for the preparation of persons to direct and supervise educational 
programs in State and local school agencies. The grants include 
amounts to expand and strengthen the resources of existing college 
programs. To equalize the opportunities throughout the Nation, 
it is planned to assist in establishing a limited number of new pro- 
grams at strategically located places. ; 

- There are approximately 114 million mentally retarded children 
in the Nation; of this number not more than one-fourth are receiving 
suitable education. The single greatest barrier to the expansion of 
educational services is the lack of qualified teaching personnel. Dur- 
ing fiscal year 1960 the colleges and States have responded enthusi- 
astically to this opportunity for training high level personnel, and 
fellowships have been awarded for the 1959-60 academic year as well 
as the 1960-61 academic years. 

The estimate of $1 million, the same amount appropriated in 1960, 
will provide 68 fellowships to approximately 20 institutions of higher 
learning; two 1-year fellowships for each State; and_ stimulation 
erants to institutions of higher learning to aid in developing new pro- 
grams to train leadership personnel in the education of mentally re- 
tarded children and youth. 

In order to implement this program as soon as possible, fellowship 
awards for study during academic year 1959-60 were made in those 
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cases Where States and colleges were prepared for such arrangements. 
In other cases, the fiscal year 1960 funds will be used for fellowship 
awards for study during the academic year 1960-61. This situation 
will recur to a lesser extent with mes ba to the use of the fiscal year 
1961 appropriation, and it is planned to gradually shift the program 
to provide for awards in one fiscal year for fellowship study during 
the following fiscal year. 

I think it would be nice to have Dr. Mackie give some additional 
highlights of this program. 

. Mackie. This program has probably given greater impetus to 
special education than anything that has occurred in many years. I 
think it will not only expand teaching but it will improve the quality 
of teaching. 

FELLOWSHIPS 


Under our program we planned a program that would use the 
total allotment, the amount of the pats ah in the-law. Under this 
we have already made an allocation of 158 fellowships, estimated to 
cost about $900,600—58 to colleges and universities and institutions 
of higher learning, and 100 to State educational agencies. 

As you will recall, we did not get started until September and it 
was pretty difficult for the States to make use of these, but. even so 
a few States did begin in September, and as of the present 24 fellows 
are enrolled in this program benefiting from the State education al- 
lotments, and 46 under colleges. 

All of the States have indicated that they wish to participate in this, 
and I think 28 have taken definite steps in this direction, but a great 
many of the State fellowships will be carried over to next year. 

Dr. Derruick. Excuse me. I think that is an important point. We 
will see that no State loses the opportunity. If they could not get the 
people in this year on late notice, they will have an opportunity next 
year so that they will not lose by it. 

Mr. Foaarty. Can you give us a breakdown of those fellowships, 
where they are, for the record ? 

Dr. Mackie. We have a small report containing a table that shows 
which States are making full use in this academic year. 

You probably want information on section 1. I mentioned section 
2 first because it involves all the States. The purpose there was to train 
supervisory ‘personnel. 

PROGRESS REPORT 


Under section 1 we have made grants already to 18 colleges. These 
are also listed in the report we would like to have inserted in the 
record. 

Mr. Focarry. We will place it in the record at this point. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


REPORT ON PROGRESS IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC LAW 85-926; To ENncour- 
AGE EXPANSION OF TEACHING IN THE EDUCATION OF MENTALLY RETARDED CHIL- 
DREN THROUGH GRANTS TO INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING AND«TO STATE 
EpucaATIONAL AGENCIES 
Forward steps have already been taken in expanding the teaching of mentally 

retarded children as a result of the enactment of Public Law 85-926. In all, a 

total’ of 158 fellowships estimated to cost about $900,600 have been allocated for 

use, 58 to colleges and universities and 100 to State educational agencies. Even 
though the program authorized by Public Law 85-926 has been underway only 
since September 1959, it is reported that during this academic year, 70 fellows are 
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or will be enrolled in graduate programs in the education of the mentally re. 
tarded—46 from the coliege allocation and 24 from the State allocation. This 
Federal contribution to the critical shortage of educational personnel in this 
field has greatly encouraged State and local school systems and parents of 
mentally retarded children. Announcement of the appropriation of $1 million 
in the Office of Education 1960 budget was received enthusiastically throughout 
the Nation and many special educators were prepared to cooperate immediately 
in the launching of the new program. 

Due to extensive preplanning, the Office of Education was able to initiate the 
program in September 1959. As a first step the Commissioner of Education 
issued information in August 1959 about the new program, including the fo}. 
lowing: a letter to the approximately 1,150 colleges and universities having 
teacher education programs; a letter to chief State school officers; and an ip- 
formation leaflet describing the program. Another informational letter wag 
sent to chief State school officers in September 1959. 

The purpose of Public Law 85-926 is “to encourage expansion of teaching in 
the education. of mentally retarded children through grants to institutions of 
higher learning and to State educational agencies.” 

The graduate fellowship program for the implementation of this act is de 
signed to prepare promising persons for leadership positions as: (1) instruc 
tors and directors of college or university programs for professional prepara- 
tion in the field of the education of the mentally retarded and (2) supervisors 
and directors of educational programs for mentally retarded children in State 
and local school programs. 

In making fellowship grants under section 1 of the act, a panel of expert 
consultants in the education of the mentally retarded was convened in Septem- 
ber and again in December to advise the U.S. Commissioner of Education con- 
cerning colleges and universities to receive such grants and the number of 
fellowships to be allocated to each. The consultants represented colleges and 
universities, State and local school systems, and private organizations con- 
cerned with the mentally retarded. The panel reviewed the applications from 
38 colleges and universities. The Commissioner made grants to include a total 
of 58 fellowships to the following 18 colleges: 

Colorado State College 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Tennessee 
Los Angeles State College, California 

Newark State College, New Jersey 

Ohio State University 

Pennsylvania State University 

San Francisco State College, California 
Syracuse University, New York 

Teachers College—Columbia University, New York 
University of Georgia 

University of Illinois 

University of Minnesota 

University of Pittsburgh 

University of Texas 

Tniversity of Wisconsin 

Wayne State University, Michigan 

Western Michigan University 

Yeshiva University, New York 

The total amount granted to colleges and universities, on the basis of an 
average fellowship cost of $5,700, is $330,600. 

Under the provisions of section 2 of the act, two fellowships (or a total of 
100 for the Nation) have been allocated to each of the State educational agencies 
for the training of supervisors to work in State and local educational programs 
for the mentally retarded. All the States have indicated an interest in the 
program, although some have encountered difficulty in securing suitable candi- 
dates since most teachers were under full-year contracts by September 1959 
when the program was initiated. Even so, reports indicate that 24 fellows 
selected by 15 States will be enrolled under the program during the academic 
year 1959-60. The majority of the fellowships allocated to the States will, 
however, not be used until the academic year 1960-61. It annears thet the 
situation will be quite different in the fall of 1961 since some States are already 
reporting considerable competition for next year’s fellowships. The dollar 
value of the allocations to States, based on an average fellowship cost of $5,700, 
is $570,000. 
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AMOUNT OF THE FELLOWSHIP AND SUPPORTING GRANTS 


For each academic year a fellowship includes the following stipend and 
allowance for dependents : 


Stipend for a fellow in his 1st graduate year of study__.---------~~---~- $2, 000 
Stipend for a fellow in his 2d graduate year of study_----------------- 2, 400 
Stipend for a fellow in his 3d graduate year of study_--------------~-- 2, 800 
Aliowance for each dependent.._........_................-..-+-~----.- 400 


For each fellow enrolled under this program, the institution which he is 
attending will receive a provisional supporting grant of $2,500 per year. This 
amount is to be applied by the institution to the cost of training. 


MINIMUM QUALIFICATIONS OF CANDIDATES 


To receive a fellowship under this program, an individual must: 

1. be an American citizen or be a permanent resident of the United States. 

2, have completed a baccalaureate degree or its equivalent. 

8. have had 1 year of teaching experience with mentally retarded children or 
1 year Supervisory experience in special education. 


PROBLEMS FOR FISCAL 1961 


1. Although section 2 of the law would permit the use of funds for the train- 
ing of classroom teachers for the mentally retarded, as well as supervisors, 
it was believed that Federal funds immediately available could best be used 
to train leadership personnel who in turn could bring about the rapid advance- 
ment of programs at the State and local levels. The Office is not presently 
recommending a change in the policy, but it may be that such a change should 
be considered at some future date. A number of outstanding leaders in the 
education of the mentally retarded advise the Office of Education that some 
Federal aid should also be expended for the training of classroom teachers. 
This advice is based on the fact that 65,000 teachers are needed if the 1 million 
to 1144 million children and youth in the Nation are to have access to a suitable 
education. Only 15,000 such teachers are currently available. 

2. There is already a problem in the geographic distribution of opportunities 
for training personnel under this program. It is to be noted that the concen- 
tration of colleges and universities receiving grants is in the eastern half of 
the United States. There are only two colleges participating under this pro- 
gram west of Colorado and neither of these offers a doctor’s degree. Anticipat- 
ing the need for better geographic distribution of benefits under the fellowship 
program, it may be necessary to stimulate as many as three colleges by giving 
them a grant in order to secure a minimum of one staff member and prepare 
for initiation of a program. The 1961 budget includes an amount for this. 

3. In order to accelerate the results from fellowships, ‘iscal year 1960 funds 
have been employed as far as possible to provide for study during the academic 
year 1959-60. Because it was not pessible to initiate a full-scale program, 
some of the fellowships allocated for the fiscal year 1960 program are therefore 
to be used for study during the academic year 1960-61. 

4. Continuation costs in the second and subsequent years under a fixed dollar 
limit in the appropriation mitigate against steady growth and tend to limit 
fellowship awards to awards for 1 year of study only. 
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TABLE 1.— Colleges and universities in which fellows are enrolled under the provisions 
of Public Law 85-926 


= eee eee ee ee ee ee eee 
Number of fellows enrolled— 


College or university 
Under 

Total sec. 1 of 

the law 


Oolorado State Odliewe. iii... 2.0 ot Ws 
Florida State University 
George Peabody College 
Dee nT nnn nee i a ea emnenameane 
Ohio State University 


enna Wenleere vinci 5. - his thi sists ccsnstemessinén diced 
Teachers College—Columbia University 
University of Florida- 
University of Georgia 
IVEY OF DIONE... ecennnnnnencentidehsiiniidaten beans 
University of Minnesota__________ 
University of Pittsburgh 
University of Texas 
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Dr. Macxre. Commissioner Derthick has appointed a panel of ex- 

pe to review the applications. These people were chosen from col- 
eges and universities State and local school systems, and a representa- 

tive of the National Association for Retarded Children and one dean 
of a school of education. We have had very favorable response to 
the work of this panel. 

We circularized all the colleges that seemed to have anything to do 
with teaching in education and told them of the program and indi- 
cated it would be a graduate program. Up to the end of this calendar 
year we had receiv ed 39 applications. We have a few more applica- 
tions that have not been reviewed. Out of this number, 18 colleges 
have been selected. 

We have about enough funds to allocate another 16 or 18 fellow- 

ships, and we shall review applications again early in March. 

Dr. Derruick. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that again one of the 
reasons why I think the educators and professionals have been prett 
satisfied with this program is that we have used the leaders in this 
field pretty extensively in giving us guidance. 


OTHER PROGRAMS FOR THE MENTALLY RETARDED 


Mr. Foearty. What else are you doing for the mentally retarded? 

Dr. Macxte. We are doing our basic program of gathering infor- 
mation, the dissemination of information, consultation, and the mak- 
ing of studies under the basic Education Act of the Office of Educa- 
tion. I think this year we will publish three or four publications in 
this field. One is on classroom procedures for the severely retarded. 
We are working with colleges and universities and national organiza- 
tions and we are compiling statistics; I think there is something 3 
significant in our statistics. We have preliminary statistics on enrol 
ments of pupils in the field of the mentally retarded and there has 
been quite an increase in the enrollment. I think they have about 
tripled in the last 5 years. This is probably due to the influence of the 
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laymen and parents and legislative bodies at the State and Federal 
levels. 
INADEQUATE NUMBER OF QUALIFIED PERSONNEL 


I talked first about what we are trying to do with personnel. We 
are trying to attack the problem of mental retardation in three direc- 
tions. One is to meet the problem of inadequate numbers and inade- 
quately qualified people. (We still do not have one-fourth of the 
people needed. ) 

Then we are trying to do more about the securing of information 
through the making of studies, and so forth. 


RESEARCH PROGRAM IN THE FIELD OF MENTAL RETARDATION 


The third direction is in research, and I think a little bit more 
will be said about the cooperative research on that. 

Dr. DertHick. We may ask Dr. Hall to tell us about that. 

Dr. Hawi. Factually speaking, this program was started 4-years 
ago. Since that time we have supported 64 different projects totaling 
about $4 million in the field. At the present time we are attempting 
to find ways to interpret this research for the schools, and we have 
setup experimental centers around Albany, Hartford, one in Con- 
necticut, and with the help of local colleges and so on we are trying 
to interpret this, to translate this research into teaching. 

In addition we think our research needs redirecting in terms of 
what the emerging needs are, based on the findings we have had. 

We have appointed a seminar or an advisory committee of the top 

eople in the country to come in and take a look at all the research 
information we have so that we can give more direction to research. 


PROJECTS ON SPEECH AND HEARING DIFFICULTIES 


Among the projects included in the $4 million, we have included 
speech and hearing difficulties and other projects. 

I would like to make one comment. We are very much excited 
about some work we are doing with the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia in the Tracy Clinic with speech and hearing, and trying to 
train parents and teachers. Mrs. Tracy came over and spent the day 
with us awhile ago and some of the things are really exciting. 

Mr. Foearry. Train parents in what way ? 

Dr. Hari. With the problems of deaf children so that they can be 
of more help to the schools in working with them, and so forth. 

Dr. Macxte. Mrs. Tracy has done a great deal to try to help par- 
ents of deaf children through her correspondence course which is 
used all over the world. It has been of particular help to the parents 
who had a deaf child and did not know what to do and could not get 
to a clinic. 

I think the research has done a great many other things. It has 
brought closer relationship with all research in this field and created 
a more questioning mind among the educators. We have developed 
some personnel through this and improved some personnel, but I think 
we have quite a long way to go in the training of personnel for excep- 
tional children. We had to begin in a more or less pragmatic way, 
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and now we have to grow up and study our procedures and continue to 
develop personnel, and we must push ahead in all these directions, 

Dr. Hatt. May I make one comment, Mr. Fogarty ? 

Mr. Focarry. Yes. 

Dr. Hatu. The program initiated so far in program planning and 
research has brought about a very much needed union of the people 
working in the field of exceptionality in medicine and the people 
working in the field of the intellectual development of these people, 
It is difficult sometimes to tell what is causing the difficulty, if it is 
strictly an intellectual problem or something that grows out of a phys- 
ical condition. Doctors and psychologists and others are getting 
together and building programs for these people, and I think it is very 
exciting. 

Mr. Foearty. Will you expand this work for the mentally retarded 
next year? 

Mr. Macgre. Are you talking about the fellowship program? 

Mr. Foeartry. No. You are up to the ceiling on that. The other 
things you are doing? 

Dr. Derruick. We will carry on research projects, not only those 
already started but new research projects. 

Dr: Macxrr. We carry on a continuing cycle of studies as a part of 
our basic work. 

Dr. Dertuick. But, what the chairman wants to know is, are we 
carrying the research in this field at about the same level, Dr. Hall? 

Dr. Hai. We certainly intend to carry it on at the same level ora 
little more. Last year and this year we have dropped back for two 
reasons. Our projects run 21% to 3 years in length and the program 
isa little less than 4 years old. 

During the first 2 years we initiated a great deal of research in this 
field. These projects are just being concluded. 

Before we go heavily on we are taking a good look at. the programs 
we have been conducting. That is why we appointed this advisory 
committee to help us analyze it so that in the future we will probe 
deeper in the fields that appear fruitful. 

So to answer your question, we would expect to go more heavily in 
research. It depends on how much money we could put in one field. 


LOCATION OF PARTICIPATING INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. Focarry. Is there any particular reason why the institutions 
participating in this fellowship program are all in the Middle West 
and Southwest and Southeast ? 

Dr. Macxre. You touched on one of the points we mentioned in our 
report. I think we have had no application for a program in the Far 
West from a university that offers a doctor’s degree in the program 

Our 1961 budget includes an item for possible stimulation of one or 
two institutions to help the regional problem. The farthest west is 
Colorado, where we are offering a doctor’s degree. There are two 
colleges in California, but they are not able to offer a doctoral program. 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 
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. Relation of costs to obligations: Obligations incurred 
for costs of other years, net 
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Total program (obligations) -................--....- 
Financing: 
1959 appropriation available in 1958 s 
Advi inces and reimbursements from non- Federal | sources 
(50 U.S.C. sup. 1151-1156) sabhndese ieedie 
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1959 actual 


$1, 120, 534 
2, 249, 464 


1, 203, 158 
680, 896 
925, 084 
234, 308 

1, 416, 235 

1, 002, 924 


8, 832, 603 
586, 927 

9, 419, 530 
16, 444 


—175 
191, 701 
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1960 estimate 


$1, 422, 606 
2, 720, 849 


1, 344, 597 
835, 641 

1, 657, 384 
305, 329 

2, 538, 226 
1, 497, 392 
2, 322, 024 
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Total number of permanent positions. 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 
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Average GS grades and salaries 

01 Personal services: 
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Other personal services 
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1961 estimate 


$1, 658, 855 
3, 229, 700 


1, 347, 085 
832, 275 
1, 757, 235 
312, 815 
2, 658, 360 
1, 502, 875 


13, 299, 200 
127, 800 


13, 427, 000 


13, 427, 000 


1961 estimate 








$4, 733, 213 $7, 222, 781 $7, 497, 577 
179, 836 95, 205 77,770 
80, 404 68, 300 40, 553 

4, 993, 453 7, 386, 286 | 7, 615, 900 
383, 616 | 685, 480 734, 320 
3, 298 | 7, 695 7,695 
126, 384 | 162, 355 167, 355 
166 98, 000 (ose iis 
352, 930 372, 634 468, 665 
198, 025 | 275, 739 483, 210 
2,249,464 | 2,720, 849 3, 229, 700 
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292, 320 453, 838 468, 295 
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Mr. Focarry. In 1960 you had $12,800,000 available for “Salaries 
and expenses,” and your request for 1961 is $13,427,000, an increase 


of $627,000 and 25 positions. 


You may present your statement on this item, Doctor. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Dertuick. The request for salaries and expenses for fiscal year 
1961 is $13,427,000, representing an increase of $627,000 over the. ap- 
propriation for the current year. The additional funds requested will 
provide modest increases in staff to deal with problems in the critica] 
areas of school and college staffing, engineering, and science education, 
improvement in the teaching of English language skills, and the edu. 
cation of the gifted and talented. Funds included to undertake 
cooperative research projects to investigate problems of national con- 
cern in education are increased from $3,200,000 to $3,357,000. Pro. 
vision also has been made for strengthening our educational statistics 
program and the loan service of captioned films for the deaf, and for 
essential requirements due to the expanded workload in the admini- 
stration of the National Defense Education Act. 

I shall present brief explanations of the increases requested. Wa 
will then be glad to answer any questions. 


STATISTICS AND RESEARCH 


There is an increasing awareness of and demand for statistics, re- 
search, and studies to provide information, sound principles, and 
tested theory to be sure that the quality and quantity of education in 
the future will meet the needs of an increasingly complex society. 

This demand is met through the activities of four branches: Edu- 
cational Statistics, Cooperative Research, Library Services, and Edu- 
cational Media. These activities include: (1) collecting, verifying, 
analyzing, and reporting educational data; (2) contr acting for co- 
operative research agreements for the conduct of research surveys 
and demonstrations of national significance, authorized by Public 
Law 531; (3) assisting in programs to improve the facilities and 
services of school and public libraries; (4) aiding and fostering re- 
search and experimentation in the more effective “utilization of tele- 
vision, radio, motion pictures, and related media as authorized by 
title VII of the National Defense Education Act; and (5) the ad- 
ministration of the Library Services Act and the captioned film pro- 
gram. 

We are requesting an increase of $237,995 which is necessary to con- 
tinue additional staff authorized in 1960 on a full-year basis and to 
provide nine additional positions and related expenses for the follow- 
ing purposes: 

Five positions in the Educational Statistics Branch to accelerate and 
improve statistical data and reports: one additional position to 
strengthen the new program of captioned films for the deaf, initiated 
in fiscal year 1960; and three additional positions in the Educational 
Media Branch to handle the increased number of research proposals 
and the dissemination of research findings. 

The increase requested includes $100,000 for captioning and dis- 
tributing approximately 13 films for the deaf, and $28,255 for machine 
tabulation of educational data. 
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COOPERATIVE RESEARCH AGREEMENTS 


Authorization for the use of Federal funds to support research in 
education is provided under Public Law 531, 83d Congress, which en- 
ables the Commissioner of Education “* * * to enter into contracts 
or jointly financed cooperative arrangements with colleges, universi- 
ties, and State educational agencies for the conduct of research, sur- 
yeys, and demonstrations in the field of education.” ‘The purpose of 
the program is to develop new knowledge about major problems in 
education and to devise new applications of existing knowledge in 
solving such problems. 

Since the beginning of the program, 852 proposals have been sub- 
mitted for review by office staff and the Research Advisory Commit- 
tee. Of these, 265 were recommended for support and as of January 
96, 1960, 251 projects have been initiated. While the largest number 
of projects (62) in a single area deals with problems of the mentally 
retarded, there are also projects on the physically handicapped; the 
gifted: retention of students in the Nation’s schools and colleges; 
teacher characteristics and performance; administration; curricular 
areas; and a wide range of other educational problems. 

Cooperative research projects are distributed in 97 different col- 
leges and universities and 14 State agencies in 42 States, the District 
of Columbia, and the territories of Guam and Puerto Rico, 

Reports of completed projects are now being received at an increas- 
ing rate (52 have been received thus far), and the staff has turned its 
attention to methods of disseminating the results to both researchers 
and practitioners. A variety of techniques are needed to achieve opti- 
mum dissemination. It is expected that at least six monographs will 
be published by June of 1960. These will be supplemented by ar- 
ticles in Schoo] Life and other professional publications, and reports 
at conferences and conventions. In addition, arrangements have been 
made to distribute actual copies of final reports to libraries through- 
out the country through the documents expediting project of the 
Library of Congress. 

Experiments in dissemination have been initiated with New York 
State College of Education at Albany, N.Y., and more recently, with 
Harvard University. Both of these institutions have already estab- 
lished working relations with nearby public school districts, Project 
descriptions, summaries of final reports, and copies of actual final re- 
ports are being provided the departments of education at both of these 
locations. It will be the job of the colleges to convert these materials 
into a form that is useful to practitioners and to evaluate the effect of 
this pattern of dissemination on the participating schools. In addi- 
tion, arrangements have been made to send the project descriptions, 
summaries, and final reports to the Connecticut State Department of 
Education which will, in turn, distribute them to public schools and 
teachers’ colleges throughout the State. Similar materials are also 
being sent to the Minnesota State Department of Education. 

The increased dissemination of research findings from completed 
projects should serve as a stimulus for new research. An amount of 
$3,357,000 is being requested to support cooperative research projects 
during 1961. This includes $2,257,000 for the continuing support of 
projects initiated during previous fiscal years and will provide $1,- 
100,000 for the initiation of new projects. 
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SCHOOL ASSISTANCE IN FEDERALLY AFFECTED AREAS 


Public Laws 815 and 874 provide for Federal assistance to public 
schools in area which are affected by Federal activities. Although the 
estimates for construction aid and maintenance and operation of 
schools are based on the passage of legislation which would amend 
the existing laws, the workload involved in the administration of the 
amended laws would remain at approximately the same level as under 
existing legislation. The estimate for administration of grants for 
schools assistance in federally affected areas in 1961 amounts to $1, 
346,585, an increase of $8,985. This amount is required to maintain 
current staff and provide for health benefits under Public Law 86-389, 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The recommended appropriation for the Division of Vocational 
Education provides for the continuation of the 84 positions currently 
budgeted for this activity. The Division of Vocational Education 
administers the vocational education acts (Smith-Hughes <Aet, 
George-Barden Acts, and supplemental acts) for training in the more 
common types of skilled occupations and also the area vocational edu- 
cation program, title VIIT of the National Defense Education Act, 
providing for training in the more highly skilled technician occupa- 
tions. The estimate of $829,575 represents a net increase of $1,775 
caused by the health benefits program authorized by Public Law 
86-382. 

HIGHER EDUCATION 


The Nation’s increasingly vast and complex needs in higher educa- 
tion must be met through the combined efforts of 2,000-plus institu- 
tions which differ widely in objectives, in control and support. Asa 
result of the multiplying demands of our society for educated people, 
the stresses brought about by increasing enrollments and the require- 
ments of a swiftly changing international picture, these institutions 
are in the process of rapid and continuous adjustment to conditions 
over which they have little immediate control. There is no denying 
their increased need for Federal service and assistance—service fur- 
nished in a national perspective and assistance supplied at strategic 
points of need unmet at other levels. In fact, the splendid cooperative 
efforts of institutional and Federal personnel have already generated 
a spirit of progress that will have far-reaching, constructive effect. 
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The service-based program of Federal leadership in higher educa- 
tion is one in which the gathering, analyzing, and dissemination of 
needed information, and the provision of expert consultant and advi- 
gory Services to States, institutions and organizations must be carried 
out well in advance of the crises these services are intended to avert 
orameliorate. Programs which are underway or are being expanded 
include such areas as planning and use of physical facilities, organiza- 
tion and administration of colleges and universities, teacher education 
and coordination of institutional research. 

Programs approved by the National Defense Education Act affect- 
ing the colleges and universities of the country were undertaken in a 

artnership in which the Office of Education and the institutions of 
bigher education worked together in exploring and moving into new 
areas of educational expansion. These programs sie student 
joans, graduate fellowships, institutes for training high school coun- 
selors and language teachers, establishment of new language centers, 
and language research. We have relied heavily upon the advice and 
consultation of experienced representatives from the colleges and 
universities and the recommendations of the advisory groups made up 
of distinguished educators. 

Remarkable progress has been made in carrying out these programs 
which have had a broad impact throughout the higher educational 
community in all States and at all college levels. 

The amount requested involves an increase of $97,380 which will 
continue the additional staff authorized in 1960 on a full-year basis 
and provide eight additional positions and related expenses. This is 
the minimum expansion of personnel necessary to deal with two in- 
creasingly critical problems: staffing the Nation’s colleges and uni- 
versities, and coordination and evaluation of instructional programs 
in the physical and biological sciences. In the administration of the 
higher education titles of the National Defense Education Act, staff 
is being continued at the same level as in 1960, 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


Education is an increasingly important tool in helping people to 
lead better lives. It is said that America today with 6 percent. of the 
world’s population enjoys approximately 40 percent of the world’s 
income. The less prosperous peoples of Asia, Africa, South America 
and the islands of the Pacific make up 65 percent of the world’s 
population, but they share only 17 percent of the world’s annual pro- 
duction of wealth. 
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American education has an increasingly important role in helpin 
these unfortunate peoples to gain the skills essential for a better life 
Our schools and colleges have an obligation to give our own people 
the wisdom and knowledge needed for cooperation with the more 
needy peoples. Also, we must provide increased opportunities for 
study and training for guests from abroad at a time when 
our resources are pressed to take care of our own young people. 

The Division of Internationa] Education contributes to the leader. 
ship needed to inform the American people on international educa- 
tional matters. It cooperates with the State Department and other 
agencies in strengthening American education overseas, and hel 
friendly governments to solve their educational problems. It oe 
with American educators, on their request, to strengthen interna- 
tional education for Americans, and makes policy recommendations 
on education in international affairs. 

The amount requested for fiscal year 1961 is $315,715. This will 
provide for the continuation of this work at its present level. In- 
cluded under the appropriation item “Salaries and expenses (special 
foreign currency program)” is a request. of $30,750 which will permit 
us to expand the program of comparative education studies in cer- 
tain critical areas through the purchase of foreign currencies. The 
additional temporary administrative help required will be absorbed 
in the regular budget. 

Today, knowledge is the foundation of power. We must continue 
to study the use of education among all nations and we must continue 
our service in this country as a chief source of knowledge of educa- 
tion around the world. 


STATE AND LOCAL SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


This activity provides consultation and technical assistance, con- 
ducts research, develops educational materials, and furnishes advisory 
services to national educational organizations and State and local 
school systems in assisting American education to achieve certain 
national objectives in the areas of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. These objectives include: a balanced curriculum; optimum 
utilization of the teacher’s talents; improving financial support; 
modifying the size of school districts and schools to facilitate the 
provision of suitable education: efficient use of funds and effective 
administration ; and safe, healthful housing. 

Through the administration of titles III, V-A and X of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, the Division of State and Local School 
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Systems provides assistance to the States in correcting the existing 
imbalances in our elementary and secondary education which have 
contributed to an insuflicient proportion of our population being 
educated in science, mathematics, and foreign languages; in estab- 
lishing programs which will identify every able secondary school 
student and encourage him to develop maximum use of his talents 
through secondary and higher education; and in improving and 
strengthening educational statistics provided by State and: local 
records and reports and the methods and techniques for collecting 
and processing educational data and disseminating information about 
the condition and progress of education in the States. 

The Division of State and Local School Systems administers the 
program, authorizing grants to institutions of higher learning and 
State educational agencies to assist in increasing the number and 
quality of leaders to conduct programs in the education of mentally 
retarded children. In addition, the Division carries on ‘the program 
to foster the establishment of science clubs, Public Law 85-875. 
These latter programs were initiated in 1960. 

A total of $2,646,660 is requested to carry out these activities. This 
amount represents an increase of $92,285 over the current appropria- 
tion which will provide for continuation of additional staff authorized 
in 1960 on a full-year basis and five new positions and related expenses 
as follows: 

Two positions to initiate a program involving a nationwide 
study tieieniion of the gifted and talented; and 

Three positions to develop an action program to improve ele- 
mentary and high school English. 

In the administration of titles III, V-A and X of the National 
Defense Education Act, staff will be continued at the same level as 
in 1960. 

PROGRAM DIRECTION AND SERVICES 


Central direction and services to facilitate and implement the vari- 
ous programs of the Office include the immediate office of the Com- 
missioner, the legislative and program development branch, the pub- 
lication services branch, the administrative management branch, and 
the field services. 

The increased program activities have placed a very heavy work- 
load on each activity under this heading, in some cases beyond the 
capacity of the staff to absorb. 
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An increase of $30,715 is requested in 1961 to continue the additional 
staff authorized in 1960 on a full-year basis and to provide one addi. 


tional position for program planning and two additional positions | 


for management services. 


REDUCTION MADE IN ORIGINAL BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Focarry. What was your original budget request ? 

Mr. Hueues. The original request to the Department was for 
$17,223,000, covering 1,225 positions. 

Mr. Foaearty. $17 million? They really cut you here, did they 
not ? 

Mr. Huenes. The Office revised its request later to the Department 
to $15,483,000 and 1,140 positions. 

Mr. Focartry. That is still a sizable reduction, is it not? Would 
you not call that a sizable cut? 

Mr. Hvuenes. Yes. The explanation of the change between the 
preliminary estimate made to the Department and the revised esti- 
mate is the process the Department and the Office went through in 
applying certain criteria established as to the critical priorities we 
would establish in keeping with national needs. 

Mr. Focartry. How is it you had to apply the criteria, but the 
Public Health Service and the Social Security Administration had 
no reduction between their original and revised requests? Are they 
better equipped to come up with firm estimates than you are? 

Mr. Hueues. I guess that is a question the Department would be 
better prepared to answer than we, Mr. Chairman. 

I think our program does provide for advances, and we are mindful 
of the fact that in fiscal year 1959 and again in 1960 the Office has had 
substantial personnel increases. 

Mr. Foacarry. I asked the Secretary the same questions a couple 
days ago. In the early part of the budget there were significant 


changes between the original and revised requests, and then when we | 


came to the later agencies, most of the original and revised requests 
were the same. I am wondering if the other groups fight harder 
than you do? 

Dr. Dertruick. I am unfamiliar with the changes made in the other 
budgets such as Public Health. I think it is fair to say they have 
made more progress through the years, perhaps, in staffing their posi- 
tions and maybe their needs are not as great as ours. But I hasten to 
add we have made much progress, too, in the last 3 or 4 years. Our 
staff has almost doubled in the 3 years I have been here. 

Mr. Fogarty. But just in the Office of Education, Doctor, there isa 
$43 million difference between your preliminary estimate and revised 
estimate. 
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Dr. Dertuick. You are talking about the total ? 

Mr. Focarry. Yes. Your original request was for $538,605,000, 
and you revised it down to $505,099,000. I do not think that great a 
difference shows anywhere else in the budget. 

Mr. Ketiy. The major change in the amount of money is related to 
three items in the National Defense Education Act: 

First, the amount for student loan funds was reduced on the basis 
of October 31 reports. 

Mr. Fogary. Which probably will turn out to be a wrong change. 

Dr. Derruick. Then it would be changed back. 

Mr. Keiiy. As of April 1 we will reach a firm conclusion, 

The second major change was a change in the method of handling 
the funds under title III of the National Defense Education Act, in 
which the full program is supported but it is a matter of allotment 
anguage. 

; Mr. ‘ocartTy. In salaries and expenses you asked for $17,280,000 
and you were cut back to $13,427,000, a cut of almost $4 million. That 
isa real sizable cut in the “Salaries and expenses” item. 


PRELIMINARY ESTIMATES FOR NEW POSITIONS 


Will you give us a breakdown of the positions that $17 million figure 
would have provided for, what they were for, and why they were 
needed ? 

Mr. Hueues. Yes. 

(The information follows:) 


51985— 60— - 25 
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Mr. Foearty. In the Secretary’s Office the preliminary budget was 
exactly the same as the revised estimate and Mr. Kelly was given 
lot of credit for that, for doing a good job. He was taking good care 
of the Secretary. What do they have against you ? 

Dr. Derruick. Again I say that, with a staff that has almost 
doubled since I have been here, I have good reason for encourage- 
ment. We did get 25 positions. In our revised estimates we sought 
118 new positions and got 25. However, I certainly cannot say we 
could not justify the total number, but 

Mr. Focarry. That is a pretty poor batting average. 

Dr. Derruick. But in the face of the overall fiscal picture we are 
grateful for the 25 we got. 

Mr. Fogarty. If you had only gotten 5 I would expect you to say 
the same thing, that there were some advances made, and you would 
be a good soldier and go along with it. But you do not have to be 
bashful with this committee. 





REDUCTION IN COOPERATIVE RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Dr. Derruick. One of the items cut was the cooperative research 
program. 

Mr. Focarty. That is one thing I could not understand. I was led 
to believe by you people the last couple years that you really needed 
a lot of work done in cooperative research, and yet this is where a 
sizable cut occurred. 

Mr. Hucues. There was $5 million in the budget for that originally 
and it is now $3,357,000. 


ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOL ASSISTANCE IN FEDERALLY AFFECTED AREAS 


Mr. Foearry. I notice there is no reduction in “Administration of 
school assistance in federally affected areas.” Is that because you 
feel so certain Congress is not going to go along with the badieet 
which calls for such a large reduction in aid to schools in federally 
impacted areas? 

Mr. Hueues. The administrative workload would not change ma- 
terially if the amendments were enacted. 

There would be no substantial reduction in eligible districts. The 
reduction would come in amount of payments. 


PROGRAM INCREASES 


Mr. Focarry. The program increases are for expanded services in 
areas of educational statistics, new educational media, and captioned 
films for the deaf, totaling $226,881. 

Tell us how this amount breaks down among the three items and 
why the increases are necessary. 

Mr. Hucues. For expanded services in the areas of educational 
statistics, new educational media, and captioned films for the deaf, 
we are requesting a total of nine positions and $226,881. 
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CAPTIONED, FILMS FOR THE DEAF 


The nine positions consist of five that will be used to accelerate 
statistical reporting by the Office; three will be used in the additional 
workload to be processed in the new educational media program; and 
one will be used in the new program of captioned films for the deaf. 

Mr. Focarry. That is a new program. 

Mr. Hucues. Yes. That is anew program. 

Mr. Focarry. How is it working out? There seems to be a great 
deal of interest in it all over the country. 

Dr. Derruick. Yes, and we have been able to go further than the 
money would have permitted us to go because of the cooperation of 
the Walt Disney Studios, I believe. 

Dr. Derruick. Dr. Hall. 

Mr. Focarry. There seems to be a great deal of interest all over the 
country in this program. 

Dr. Hauu. Yes. We estimate with $50,000 we would be able to get 
but half a dozen or so films this year, and we anticipate having avail- 
able, we hope, 30 films before the end of the year. We have anticipated 
also that it would cost us about $7,000 per film to get the films and to 
caption them. The average amount is running between $4,000 and 
$5,000 instead. So we are getting more films with the money, but at 
the same time we have done a nationwide survey, a hurried one I 
willhavetoadmit. We find already that we have about 1,360 different 
units interested in this service. This includes the State schools for 
the deaf and the associations for the deaf that are organized in the 
communities. So, although we are getting more for our money and are 
getting films faster than we thought we could, we are also finding that 
the program is meeting with a great deal of enthusiasm on the part of 
the people who are responding to it. It is a new thing and people are 
quite excited about the possibilities of making this kind of experience 
available to these kinds of people. 

Mr. Focarty. Just what are these? 

Dr. Hatt. What are they ? 

Mr. Foearry. Yes. 

Dr. Hari. You mean you want a list of the films? 

Dr. Derruick. No. How does it work or operate. 

Dr. Haru. We take a regular movie which is available to people 
who can hear, and we get experts on the deaf to take the key words out 
and translate these words into language that is most meaningful to the 
deaf, and then you write this across the bottom of any movie. They 
can see any movie that you and I can see, and the most meaningful 
words are written across the bottom. 

Dr. Derruick. Since the old days of the silent films, the movies 
have been lost to the completely deaf people. This reintroduces them 
to the world of movies and pictures by having those captions across 
the bottom. It is a very fine thing. 

Dr. Mackie. This is a bit of effort in compensatory learning when 
one of the senses is impaired. The education of the deaf is probably 
the most difficult of all our programs in the field of work with chil- 
dren. I think this program was originally thought of more as a 
youth and adult program, but it has a great deal of potential. We 
have a serious shortage of teachers in this field and we should do any- 
thing we can do to help solve these problems. 
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NUMBER OF DEAF CHILDREY OF SCHOOL AGE 


Mr. Focarry. How many children of school age are deaf? 

Dr. Mackte. I would like to give you the exact figure. 

Mr. Fogarty. You may supply the figure. 

Dr. Macxre. It depends upen the definition. Perhaps 40,000, 

Mr. Focarry. That are in school ? 

Dr. Derrnick. We had better supply that. 

Dr. Hatu. Besides that, it is really a relative term because it is the 
general feeling now if we could get to these people earlier in their 
experience and development, many more of them would fit into the 
regular school programs than now do. So the definition of what you 
mean by “deaf” changes very rapidly. As we learn how to deal with 
them, then we can move our measure down and take more of them into 
the regular school program. 

(The information supplied follows :) 


In answer to the question on the number of deaf children of school age jn 
the United States, the Office of Education estimates that there are about 40,000 
such children and youth. This is based on an estimated prevalence of about 
1 per 1,000 in the school-age population. 

In answer to the question on how many of these deaf children are in school, 
the most current figures available are reported in the “American Annals of the 
Deaf, January 1959.” According to this report in 1958 there were about 21,000 
deaf children in both public and private day and residential schools. 


DEFINITION OF DEAFNESS 


There are many definitions of deafness. A widely used one appeared in the 
49th yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education and is as 
follows: 

“CLASSIFYING CHILDREN WitH Hearine Loss’? 


“Children with defective hearing fall into two main categories, the hard-of- 
hearing and the deaf. Socially, the significant difference between these two 
groups lies in the realm of communication, Hard-of-hearing children are able to 
understand and use speech and language, having learned them through the sense 
of hearing, defective though that sense may have been. Deaf children, on the 
other hand, have been deprived of the ability to communicate by means of speech 
and language because of the high degree of the loss and the early onset of the 
impairment. 

“If the hearing of an individual becomes nonfunctional after the acquisition 
of speech and language, he is not to be considered deaf from the standpoint of 
his educational needs, though by all physical measurement he may have no usable 
hearing. 

“No sharp lines of demarcation can be drawn between the normally hearing 
and the hard-of-hearing, or between the hard-of-hearing and the deaf. Many 
children fall into borderline groups between the main categories. 

“The following groups, based on educational needs as well as on degree of 
hearing loss, are suggested only as guides in classifying children with hearing 
impairment: 

“A. Children with slight losses. These children are on the borderline between 
normal hearing and significant defective hearing. 

“B. Children with moderate losses. These are the hard-of-hearing children. 

“C. Children with marked losses. These children are on the borderline between 
the hard-of-hearing and the deaf. They do not have enough hearing to learn 
language and speech with the unaided ear, but they have residual hearing which 
ean be utilized in their education. 

“DP. Children with profound losses. These are the deaf children who do not 
learn speech and language through their ears even with benefit of amplified 
sound.” 


10’Connor, Clarence D., and Streng, Alice, “Teaching the Acoustically Handicapped,” 
National Society for the Study of Education, 49th yearbook, pt. II, 1950, pp. 152-153. 
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Efforts were made to define the deaf as a part of the Office of Education study, 
“Qualification and Preparation of Teachers of Exceptional Children.” Quoted 
pelow is an excerpt from the descriptive definition prepared by Dr. 8S. Richard 
silverman and a committee of specialists in the education of deaf children and 


south.” 

wm ypviously, from the physiological standpoint, a child is deaf when his hearing 
is so impaired that he cannot understand connected speech through the ear even 
with amplification.” 

«* * * Kor purposes of our discussion we need to define the deaf child in terms 
of the extent to which his impaired ability to communicate by speech and hearing 
affects his psychological and educational potential. The child with whom our 
recommended competencies are concerned is the child who has not developed the 
expressive and receptive skills of communication prior to the onset of deafness. 
He cannot initiate language through speech nor can he understand the speech of 
others as is normally done by a hearing child at an equivalent level of matura- 
tion. In addition, we may be concerned with the child who has acquired some 
skills of communication (as described above) prior to the onset of deafness but 
who is at a level of competence in language that requires special technique to 
develop it.” 

PROBLEMS IN CAPTIONED FILM PROGRAM 


Mr. Focarry. Have you any real problems that you are having trou- 
ble with in this program ? 

Dr. Hatz. In this captioning of film program, Dr. Mackie men- 
tioned one of the problems we have because we are limited in terms 
of what we can do. Some think this program ought to be primarily 
for children. Others think it ought to be for everybody. There are 
some who think all the money should go to educational films, and I 
mean by education not just cultural entertainment films, but educa- 
tional material like arithmetic, and what have you. Others think that 
these people ought to be provided with some of the same kind of ex- 
periences that the rest of us have, and therefore we should use cul- 
tural entertainment films. These we thresh out with an advisory com- 
mittee composed of people from Cal Tech and throughout the coun- 
try. Ido not think we are having any real problems, 

Mr. Focarry. How much is budgeted for 1960? 

Dr. Haty. For this program—— 

Dr. DertuHick. $50,000. 

Mr. Focarry. How much for 1961? 

Dr. Dertuick. $150,000. 

Mr. Focarry. You are increasing it by $100,000. 

Dr. Derruick. Yes. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF USERS OF EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Mr. Fogarty. What is the Advisory Committee of Users of Educa- 
tional Statistics, and what is the program they recommend ? 

Dr. Derrnick. They are meeting today. Go ahead, Dr. Hall. 

Dr. Harn. We had a committee come in 2 years ago to advise the 
Commissioner on the status of educational statistics and the statistical 
program in the Office. They recommended as a part of their recom- 
mendation that he might appoint a users’ committee. As you know, 
there are people all over this country arguing about whether we col- 
lect enough data or too many data. So the Commissioner appointed 





an nnckie, Romaine, ‘‘Teachers of Children Who Are Deaf,” Office of Education bulletin 
955. No. 6, pp. 20-21. 
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a committee composed of college registrars, business people, consult. 
ants for education, educators themselves. It is a 12-man committee 
from allover the country. We have been meeting with them regularly 
to see if they can help us decide on the magnitude of the program 
we should really have in statistics. Should we move into higher edu. 
cation more intensively, or should we concentrate on the public 
schools? Should we try to get data about private schools? And soon 

So we have a users’ committee, as we call them, to advise us on the 
content of the data we gather. 


TECHNICAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR STATISTICS 


Mr. Focarry. What is the newly appointed Technical Advisory 
Committee for Statistics ? 
Dr. Haru. I believe you would have to identify that further for me. 
Mr. Focarty. On page 20 of the justifications you say 
Dr. Haun. We had a technical committee. 
Mr. Focarry (reading) : 





* * * an appraisal of the techniques of collection, processing, and analysis of 
educational data recommended by the newly appointed Technical Advisory 
Committee for Statistics. The latter committee, the appointment of which was 
recommended by an advisory committee which met 3 years ago, will be appointed 
near the end of fiscal year 1960— 


you have not appointed it yet— 


to advise the Comissioner on utilization of advanced methods of improving the 
quality of educational statistics. 

Dr. Derruick. That is a followup. 

Dr. Hatt. We have not appointed that Committee yet. We are in 
the process of doing so. The Users’ Committee is at least planning to 
have its last meeting tomorrow and turn in its comprehensive report, 
after which we will appoint a technical committee composed of real 
statisticians in and around here and everywhere else we can, really to 
see if we can look at our data gathering, our data processing, our 
interpretation, the standards for evaluation, and to advise the Com- 
missioner on how we would have to set the organization up, what 
kind of equipment, what kind of facilities, and what kind of personnel. 

Mr. Focartry. One advisory committee could not do both? 

Dr. Hau. It requires an entirely different type of competence. The 
Users’ Committee are the people out in the field who get these data 
and use them in their everyday policymaking decisions. The tech- 
nical people would be people who are competent in data processing, 
electronics people, and so forth. 


SAMPLING PLAN FOR INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Mr. Focarry. You say: 

Another important advance scheduled for 1961 is the development and utiliza- 
tion of a sampling plan for institutions of higher education * * *. 

What will that cost ? “10 | 4 

Dr. Bassier. That is a type of sample and it will cost about $5,000. 
In addition we have long felt the need of information on college and 
university faculties which is not available to us through the institu- 
tions themselves. We hope through this sampling of college and 
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wiversity people to have a group to whom we can go directly for 
certain kinds of information, The initial cost of Sorebesing this 
sample I would guess to be about $40,000. 

Dr. Dertuick. We will supply that information. 

Mr. Focarry. That will be a nonrecurring item ? 

Dr. Bassince. The development of the sample will be a nonrecur- 
ring thing. We shall be able to go back to the sample time after time, 
but the cost of the individual study is the only outlay. 

(Norr.—The estimates of $5,000 and $40,000 were verified and 
determined to be correct. ) 


COOPERATIVE RESEARCH 


Mr. Focarry. The next increase is $157,000 for cooperative research, 
from $3.2 million to $3,357,000. This is one area in which you re- 
ceived a pretty sizable cut from what you thought was needed. 

Dr. DerrHick. Our increase was not so great as we had hoped. 

Mr. Focarry. What did you ask for? 

Dr. Derruick. What we asked for originally was $5 million, which 
we revised to $4.4 million. So $4.4 million was the revised request. 


PROJECTS COMPLETED 


Mr. Focarry. How many projects have been completed to date? 
Dr. Haru. A little better than 50. 
Mr. Focarry. Will you give us a statement as to the kind of proj- 
ectsthey were’ 
(The information requested follows :) 
THe CooperRaATIVE RESEARCH PROGRAM 
COMPLETED PROJECTS 


Summary of completed projects 


Category Number of Funds 





projects 

1, The teaching-learning process__.-.--.-- rer ainomine oeunngabeahiinaideiad 2 $47, 621 
2. The education of special groups of children..................--....---.-.-- 36 1, 012, 174 
3. The personne! and organization needed. -................-----.-------- inch 8 176, 884 
4, The subject matter offered in the schools.........--.-- dst taren wallace 3 32, 539 
§. The influence of personality and home background. _.............-...---- 3 44, 862 
/ Semen Gf students 05 BONGO. . sé < <cesadisedocerndnecncnestibedeunes 3 69, 555 
FPO sig ceo cuss suksdchGundnagbbadednswhbiglenapgaioetenasten 3 24, 750 

ee eal nwo vines Jann tanned atetendgtddeebebnas 58 1, 408, 385 





DESCRIPTION OF COMPLETE PROJECTS 


The teaching-learning process 

“Development of Means for the Assessment of the Quality of Teaching in the 
Elementary School,” University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah, Dr. Marie M. 
Hughes. 

“Differences Between Good and Poor Problem Solvers,” Univeristy of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa., Dr. M. W. Tate. 


The education of special groups of children 


“A Study of the Modifications of Parental Attitudes Toward and Understand- 
ing of Mentally Retarded Children,” University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Dr. D. B. Harris. 
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“Language Achievements of Mentally Retarded Children,” Boston University 
Boston, Mass., Dr. D. D. Durrell. ) 

“A Comparison of Postschool Adjustment of Regular and Special Class Re- 
tarded Individuals Served in Lincoln and Omaha, Nebr. Public Schools,” Ne. 
braska State Education Department, Lincoln, Nebr., Dr. William R. Carriker. 

“Critique of Research on Psychological and Educational Factors in Mental Re. 
tardation,”’ University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., Dr. J. C. Stanley. 

“An Investigation of Factors Involved in the Educational Placement of Mep. 
tally Retarded Children,” Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, Drs. Jeannette 
C. Stanton and Viola Cassidy. 

“An Investigation of Discrimination Learning Ability in Mongoloid and Nor. 
mal Children of Comparable Mental Age,’ George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville, Tenn., Dr. G. N. Cantor. ; 

“Social Behavior of Mentally Retarded Children in Public School and Instity- 
tion Environments,” Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y., Dr. R. J. Capobiance, 

“A Comparative Study on Some Learning Characteristics, in Mentally Re. 
tarded and Normal Children of the Same Mental Age—I. Learning, Recognition, 
Recall and Savings; II. Proactive and Retroactive Inhibition; III. Generaliza- 
tion; IV. Reasoning,” Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y., Dr. G. O. Johnson. 

“Relationships Between Articulatory Development and Development of 
Phonetic Discrimination and Word Synthesis Abilities in Young Mentally Re- 
tarded and Normal Children,” Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y., Dr. C. W. 
Mange. 

“Perception of Symbols in Skill Learning by Mentally Retarded Children,” 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., Dr. V. E. Harrick. 

“Motor Characteristics of the Mentally Retarded,” Univeristy of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis., Dr. R. J. Francis. 

“Study of the Effect of Special Day Training Classes for the Severely Re- 
tarded,” The State of California for and on behalf of San Francisco State College, 
San Francisco, Calif., Dr. L. F. Cain. 

“Study of Social Adequacy and of Social Failure of Mentally Retarded Youth 
in Wayne County, Mich.,” Wayne State University, Detroit, Mich., Drs. J. J. Lee, 
T. G. Hegge, and Mr. Paul Voelker. 

“Identification of Mentally Retarded Children in Wyoming Through Objective 
Statewide Screening,” Wyoming State Board of Education, Cheyenne, Wyo., 
Hon. Velma Linford. 

“A Comparative Study of the Performance of Intellectually Retarded and 
Normal Boys on Selected Tasks Involving Learning and Transfer of Learning,” 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y., Dr. W. M. Cruickshank. 

“A Comparative Study of Some Characteristics in Better and Poorer Learners 
Among Children with Retarded Mental Development,” Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N.Y., Dr. L. M. DiCarlo. 

“A Study of Emotional Reactions to Learning Situations as Related to the 
Learning Efficiency of Mentally Retarded Children,” University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis., Dr. T. A. Ringness. 

“Tdentification and Evaluation of Methods for Teaching Severely Retar‘ed 
(Trainable) Children,” George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., 
Dr. Margaret Hudson. 

“Reasoning Methods and Reasoning Ability in Mentally Retarded Children,” 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y., Dr. R. J. Capobianco. 

“Quantitative and Qualitative Analyses of Endogenous and Exogenous Chil- 
dren in Some Reading Processes,” Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y., Dr. R. J. 
Capobianco. 

“Educational Problems of Migrant Children,” Western Michigan College, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., Dr. J. G. Manis. 

“Application of Mowrer’s Autistic Theory to the Speech Habilitation of Men- 
tally Retarded Pupils,” Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., Dr. M. D. Steer. 

“How Can Reading Be Taught to Educable Adolescents Who Have Not 
Learned To Read?’ New Jersey State Board of Education for and on behalf of 
New Jersey State Teachers College of Newark, N.J., Dr. Ruth Boyle. 

“Development of a Program for Educable Mentally Retarded Children in 
Rural Schools,” Maine State Department of Education, Augusta, Maine, Dr. 
Pp. A. Annas. 

“A Comparison of the Educational Outcomes Under Single and Two-Track 
Plans for Eduecable Mentally Retarded Children,” New York State Education 
Department, Albany, N.Y., Dr. J. W. Wrightstone. 
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“Study of the Effect of Special Day Training Classes for the Severely Men- 
tally Retarded,” the State of California for and on behalf of San Franciseo 
State College, San Francisco, Calif., Dr. L. F. Cain. ; : 

“Measurement of Educability of Severely Mentally Retarded Children,” New 
York University, New York, N.Y., Drs. H. Newburger and Helen Schucman. 

“An Analysis of Learning Efficiency in Arithmetic of Mentally Retarded Chil- 
dren in Comparison with Children of Average and High Intelligence,” University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., Dr. H. J. Klausmeir. : 

“Achievement Motivation in Normal and Mentally Retarded High School Chil- 
dren,” Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., Drs. R. deCharms and T. B. 

n. 
ork Identification and Classroom Behavior of Elementary School Children 
Each of Whom Is Gifted in at Least One of Five Different Characteristics,” 
Hunter College, New York, N.Y., Drs. F. B. Davis and G. 8. Lesser. 

“Identification and Development of Talent in Heterogeneously Grouped Stu- 
dents in a General Education Program at the Secondary-School Level,” Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio, Dr. P. R. Klohr. 

“Effectiveness of a Modified Counseling Procedure in Promoting Learning 
Among Bright, Underachieving Adolescents,” Regis College, Weston, Mass., 
Sister (Dr.) Mary Viterbo McCarthy. 

“Social Adaptation of the Highly Intelligent Pupil,” University of Michigan, 
4nn Arbor, Mich., Dr. A. Zander. 

“The Perception of Music Symbols in Music Reading by Normal Children and 
py Children Gifted Musically,” The University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., 
Dr. R. G. Petzold. 

“Relationship of School Experiences to Delinquency,” Wayne State Univer- 
sity, Detroit, Mich., Dr. W. W. Wattenburg. 

“A Program of Education for Alaska Natives,” University of Alaska, College, 
Alaska, Dr. C. K. Ray. 


The personnel and organization needed to operate the schools 

“Unconscious Factors in Career Motivation for Teaching,” Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse, N.Y., Dr. G. G. Stern. 

“An Exploratory Study of Factors Influencing Choice of College Teaching as 
a Career,” University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn., Drs. Ruth E. Eckert 
and J. E. Stecklein. 

“Plorida Study of Teacher Education: An Evaluation of the Preservice Pro- 
gram,” University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla., Drs. J. B. White and J. T. Kelly. 

“An Experimental Study of the Admissions Interview in Teacher Education 
for Predicting Success in Teaching,” University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn., Dr. W. H. Edson. 

“An Investigation of Professional Preparation and Performance of Students 
Graduating from Teacher Training Institutions in Indiana,’ Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Ind., Dr. L. S. Standlee. 

“An Evaluation of Supervised Correspondence Study as a Means of Helping 
Relieve the Teacher Shortage,’ George Washington University, Washington, 
D.C., Dr. B. S. Root. 

“The Development and Refinement and Testing of Tools, Descriptive Devices, 
and Analytical Methods for Measuring School Quality in Terms of Specific 
Educational Goals,” New York State Education Department, Albany, N.Y., Dr. 
Samuel M. Goodman. 

“The Development of Fiscal Relationships of the State Departments of Educa- 
tion,” American University, Washington, D.C., Dr. S. E. Burr, Jr. 


The subject matter offered in the schools 

“A Block Teaching Project Integrating Humanities and Social Science,” the 
State of Oregon, by and through the State Board of Higher Education for 
Southern Oregon College, Ashland, Oreg., Dr. A. Kreisman. 

“An Evaluative Study of Psychological Research on the Teaching of Mathe- 
matics,””’ Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., Dr. P. H. DuBois. 

“A Project in the Teaching and Development of an Integrated Physics-Alge- 
bra Course at the Ninth Grade Level,” Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., 
Dr. A. Calandra. 


The influence of personality and home background on learning 


“Attitudes of High School Students as Related to Success in School,” Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, Calif., Dr. T. B. Edwards. 
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“Critical Thinking, Attitudes, and Values in Higher Education,” Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Mich., Mr. P. L. Dressel. 

“The Teenager’s Conception of Mental Iliness,” Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind., Dr. E. J. Asher. 

The retention of pupils in school 

“An Investigation of Factors Related to Educational Discontinuance of (Co. 
lege Ability High School Seniors,” Southern State College, Magnolia, Ark., Dr. 
F. Stroup. 

“A Study to Identify Factors Related to Withdrawal and Means of Increasing 
the Holding Power of Secondary Schools in Iowa,” Iowa State Department of 
Public Instruction, Des Moines, Iowa, Drs. L. A. Van Dyke and K. B. Hoyt. 

“A Statewide Inquiry Into: (a) Decisions of Youth About Education Beyond 
High School, (b) Factors Which Influence These Decisions,” University of Wis. 
consin, Madison, Wis., Dr. J. K. Little. 

Child development 


“Description and Evaluation of Longitudinal Development Among Elementary 
Children at Ferndale, Mich,” University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., Dr, 
A. W. Ketcham. 

“Late School Entrance and Children’s Adjustment,” Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Fla., Drs. W. D. Smith and J. A. Demming. 

“Late School Entrance, Social Acceptance, and Children’s School Achieve 
ment,” Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla., Dr. Walter D. Smith. 

Mr. Focarry. Have you obtained any worthwhile results? 

Dr. Haru. Yes, sir. I think our batting average is fairly high, 
Some of them are very satisfactory, and some of them are not. In the 
field of research you cannot always predict. I think some of them are 
very exciting. Some of them have been used widely. One of them 
we put in the record. The Wisconsin study on why students continue 
in college and why others do not, and so forth, has been used very 
widely. The Commissioner mentioned one of the most exciting studies 
yesterday. These are just some of the examples. We shall prepare 
a@ paper on these. 


APPROVAL AND FINANCING RATE OF PROPOSALS 


Mr. Focarry. How many good project applications have you which 
you cannot finance this year? 

Dr. Hau. This year we will receive something more than 200 pro- 
posals. We will actually initiate less than 75. Our approval rate is 
still between 25 and 30 percent. I do not know until we have the 
May meeting whether we will have enough funds to fund all the 
projects we have approved. I have discussed this with you before. 
We have felt that it is more in keeping with good, sound budget proc- 
essing and more in keeping with your intentions if we do not build 
up a big backlog of projects. It is confusing to the institutions if we 
tell them their project has been approved and if we get money for 
it we will support it, when we know we are not going to get the money. 
Therefore, we have never built up a backlog of projects. We have held 
our funding program down to the approvals. 

Mr. Focarry. What do you tell these people when they have a 
project which you think is good? What answer do you give them! 

Dr. Hat. This has not been the major problem in this program 
so far, because the whole status of research in the field of education 
is at a pretty low level, and up to the present time we have concen- 
trated so much, and I think justifiably so, on standards for research 
and quality of research that we have been able up to the present 
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time to support most of the projects which we thought were worthy 
of support in terms of their significance to education and the thor- 
oughness of the design. However, sir, I think this does not tell the 
complete picture, because up to the present time we, who administer 
this program, have largely depended upon just voluntary proposed 
projects from the field. This has not given us any leeway and it has 
taken all of our funds just to accommodate the proposals which come 
to us voluntarily by professors throughout the country. 

We had hoped this year we would be able to let this program try 
its wings a little bit by actually agreeing on some really important 
things which need to be investigated, and then we would be instru- 
mental in helping get some very prominent researchers from several 
disciplines together and make a frontal attack on some of these 


roblems. : 
This we have not done in the past, and therefore the proposals 


which are voluntarily brought to us have been, by and large, sup- 
rted in terms of their quality. We always could have put more 
money into those if we had chosen to do so, but I think the high 
standards we have maintained up to the present time on that kind of 
research is pretty important in the establishment of a base, 
Mr. Focarry. Have you received applications which you thought 
were sound and you could not approve because of lack of funds? 


Dr. Hat. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Focarry. Supply a list of them, and where they came from. 
(The information requested follows :) 


COOPERATIVE RESEARCH PROGRAM 
APPLICATIONS NOT APPROVED BECAUSE OF LACK OF FUNDS 


Since continuation costs for previously awarded cooperative research projects 
must be provided for as the first claim on each year’s appropriation, the amount 
for new research is necessarily limited to the difference between the total ap- 
propriation and the total of continuation costs from preceding years. The ad- 
visory committee meets twice each year—in May and November. All projects 
approved at the May meeting are held for financing during the succeeding fiscal 
year. Thus, the amount available for financing projects approved at the No- 
vember meeting is further limited by the cost of the projects approved at the 
preceding meeting in May. 

Exhibit A, which follows, is a list of projects not recommended for financing 
at the November 1959 meeting of the advisory committee. Had additional funds 
been available undoubtedly some of these proposals would have been approved. 
This is borne out by the fact that between 30 and 40 percent of the proposals 
submitted to the May meeting are approved, whereas only 20 percent of the 
proposals submitted to the November 1959 meeting were approved. 

All of the proposals submitted to the advisory committee are voluntary pro- 
posals and have not been solicited or stimulated by the Office. The Office has 
felt that the limitation on the number of projects which can be financed does not 
justify the stimulation of projects which may have to wait a long time before 
funds are available. The Office does feel, however, that desirable results could 
be achieved were it feasible to stimulate cooperative research projects such as: 

1. Projects of broader scope-—To date many of the projects initiated under 
the cooperative research program have been of the pilot type. This means that 
they have been designed to try out a research approach on a small scale. While 
such pilot approaches will probably always be desirable, it is desirable that the 
program be expanded by increasing the proportion of full-scale projects based 
on larger samples and utilizing more newly developed research techniques. 

2. Interuniversity projects —Experience gained to date through the operation 
of the cooperative research program indicates that in the various colleges and 
universities scattered throughout the country there are individuals working to 
Some extent “in isolation” on the same or similar problems. It would seem en- 
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tirely feasible for the Federal Government to enable these individuals to come 
together to share their ideas and to plan a concerted research attack on the 
common problems-in which they are interested. Such interuniversity coopera. 
tion would provide all of the benefits mentioned above under the discussion of 
larger projects and would enlist the services of many topflight researchers who 
would not otherwise be able to work together. 

3. Dissemination experiments.—A long-recognized problem in education ig 
how to get the findings resulting from research into use in the classroom. The 
gap between the establishment of new knowledge and its practical application 
is a vast one, and the production of good research is not by itself sufficient to 
accomplish any real improvement in our educational system. It has always been 
felt that the funds presently available under the cooperative research program 
should be devoted exclusively to the support of research projects in our colleges, 
universities, and State education departments. However, these institutions and 
agencies also offer ideal situations for experiments in the dissemination of re. 
search findings. Two projects, very modestly supported ($5,000 each), have 
been initiated at two different universities to study the channels through which 
research information can reach the teachers and administrators in our schools, 
Two other projects have also been set up in State departments of education with 
no Federal funds provided. Naturally, all of these attempts would be strength. 
ened if they were able to employ additional personnel and to experiment more 
widely with different types of materials. 


Exnisir A 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION, COOPERATIVE RESEARCH BRANCH—PROPOSALS Nor APPROVED 
AT THE NOVEMBER 1959 MEETING 


TITLE 


Attitudes of High School Superintendents, Principals, Guidance Counselors 
Toward Aspects of Home Economics and Some of the Factors Which Influence 
These Attitudes. 

The Identification, Comparative Validity, and Differential Predictability of 
Various Criteria of Teaching Effectiveness, 

Training Inservice Teachers To Give Science Instruction in Elementary School 
Classes. 

A Proposal To Conduct a Survey and Study of the Use of Visual Arts in 
Architectural Curriculums. 

A Study of Preretirement Education Among Labor Unions in the United States. 

A Study of Factors Affecting Student Achivement in College. 

Factors Related to Achievement Values of High School Students, With Partie- 
ular Emphasis Upon Peer Groups. 

A Study of the Validities of the University of Washington Multiple Regression 
Equations at Fresno State College. 

A Test of Counselor Competencies. 

The Structure of Abilities in a Nonwestern Culture. 

Evaluating the Effectiveness of Methods for Teaching the Various Aspects of 
Study Skills, ete. 

Conditions That Promote an Effective Reading Progress for Mentally Retarded 
Pupils. 

Long-Term Study With Periodic Evaluations at the Training of Functional 
Tlliterates on a Comprehensive Opportunity Program in Macon County, Ala. 

Progressive and Traditional Attitudes Toward Education: Their Nature, In- 
variance, and Relation to General Social Attitudes. 

A Study To Explore the Degree of Interdependence of Fundamental Factors 
telated to School Building Costs. 

The Influence of Differential Undergraduate and Graduate College Prepara- 
tion on the Performance of Secondary School Teachers. 

A Study of the Influence of Personal Values and Special Abilities of Secondary 
School Teachers Upon Value Patterns of Students. 

Development and Evaluation of Patterns of Orientation and Inservice Educa- 
tional Activities for New School Board Members. 

A Study of the Influence of Multiple Aesthetic Standards on Aesthetic Educa- 
tion 

Employment of Psychometric Devices for the Identification and Encourage- 
ment of the Academically Able and Talented in a Multiculture of Society by 
Providing a Unified Program of Student Personnel Services. 
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A Study of Factors Related to the Time Spent Teaching Science by the In- 
dividual ‘'eacher in the Self-Contained Elementary School Classroom. 

A Study of School District Organization in Metropolitan Areas. 

Administration of Educational Research Supported by Contract and Grant 
Funds. 

Development of Educational Goal and Scholastic Motivation Techniques for 
College Selection Purjoses. 

An Exploration of the Effects of Providing Instructional Secretarial Services 
to Elementary School Teachers. 

A Comparison Study of the Effectiveness of a Work-Study Program for the 
Mentally Retarded. 

A Research and Service Program for Preschool Mentally Gifted Children and 
Their Parents. 

An Analysis of Personal Problems and Attitudes Toward Guidance of Superior 
High School Students. 

Techniques for the Teaching of Music Listening in the Elementary School 
Classroom. 

An Experimental Program for Educable Mentally Retarded Adolescents: A 
Demonstration. 

Bilateral Transfer-Reminiscence. 

A Study of the Impact of Secondary School Special Class Education on a Group 
of Educable Retarded Adults. 

Pvaluation and Implementation of Educational and Administrative Procedures 
and Programs for Dealing with “Unadaptives” in the School. 

Proposed Project for an Educational Program for Older Middle-Aged Women 
Reentering the Labor Market (after child rearing 

*arent-Focused Group Work as an Approach to Discrepancy Among High- 
Ability Boys at the Eighth Grade Level. 

Study of the Orientation of New Teachers in Liberal Arts Colleges. 

The Thinking Processes of Schoolchildren, Matched on IQ, who are Achieving 
Above, at, and Below Their Expected Levels. 

A Method of Early Identification of the Child with Specific Dyslexia, and the 
Development and Choice of Specific Patterns of Therapy, After the Etiological 
Factors have been Identified. 

A Study of the Relationship of Consultative Services to the Improvement of 
Programs in Small Schools. 

Educational Perspective on Occupational Changes Brought about By Auto- 
matization of Business and Data-Processing Procedures. 

A Study to Determine those Academic Areas of Training which will Improve 
the Preparation, Recruitment, and Retention of Community College Instructors. 

The Culture and Social Organization of a State Teachers College. 

The Forces Negatively Affecting Local Financial Support of Public Schools. 

Effects of Nine-Month Appointment on Academic Faculty Attitudes, Morale, 
Professional Status, and Performance. 

A Longitudinal Study of the Qualities of Students Who Continue in Teacher 
Education and of their Effectiveness in Teaching. 

A Longitudinal and Comparative Study of Character Formation in Certain 
Value-Oriented Schools of California. 

The Effectiveness of Homogeneous Grouping Upon the Achievement of Under- 
achieving Gifted Children. 

The Effect of Early Independent Writing on Spelling and Writing Achieve- 
ment. 

Standardization of Tests for the Evaluation of Mental Abilities in the Puerto 
Rican Population 

Analysis and Prediction of Proficiency in College Level Mathematics. 

A Study of Leadership Ability and Its Relationship to Behavioral Character- 
istics of the School Administrator. 

The Experimental Development of Programing and Research Instrumentation 
to be used in Determining the Effectiveness of Television in Fostering Com- 
munitywide Understandings of Attitudes Toward Education. 

Position Classification as a Basis for Personnel Evaluation and Functional 
Coordination in Local School Systems. 

Staff Communications Patterns within Large- and Medium-Size School Sys- 
tems. 

Production of a Resource Manual on School-Plant Management for School 
Administrators. 
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A Study of Regional Data Including Metropolitan Areas which Predicate Ip. 
creased Efficiency Through Reorganization of Local School Units. 

The Role of Intellectual Capacity in High Achievement. 

An Experiment in Curriculum Revision as Applied to the Natural and Physica} 
Sciences. 

An Investigation of a Means for Achieving Greater Precision in the Interpre. 
tation of Test Scores of Individuals. 

An Assessment of the Degree of Change in Knowledge About and Attitudes 
Toward the Public School System of Baraga County as a Result of Citizen Ip. 
volvement in an Area Study. 

The Establishment of a Materials and Techniques Center for the Selection, 
Production, and Distribution of Recorded Materials, Laboratory Manuals, and 
Related Readings in French, Spanish, and German which will Provide an In. 
Service Resource for Teachers of Foreign Language in the Elementary, Junior, 
and Senior High Schools. 

Visual Perception and Its Relation to Reading. 

Curricula in.-Community Colleges—An Analysis of the Historical Development 


of Present-Day Instructional and Community Factors Influencing These Develop- 
ments. 
A Study of Changes in the Curricula of Liberal Arts Colleges and the Implica- 


tions of these Changes for the Future Role of These Institutions in Higher 
Education. 


Testing a Definition of Good Teaching: A Longitudinal Study in the Ele- 
mentary Schools. 


Education, Science, and Human Affairs. 
Junior-College Program Development for Conserving Human Resources. 


PROBLEM OF SCHOOL DROPOUTS 


Mr. Focarry. What about the school dropout problem? Have you 
any research underway on that problem ? 

Dr. Har. We have supported quite a few studies in this. We sup- 
ported three very significant ones down in Arkansas, one in Indiana, 
and one in Wisconsin. Then working with higher education we sup- 
ported a general one on the whole business of dropouts between high 
school and college in about 20 different colleges in the country. 

Mr. Focartry. You say financial considerations are apparently a 
minor cause of dropouts. Is that correct ? 

Dr. Hay. After entrance into college. It may account for a great 
deal of the lack of decision to go to college, but after entry into college 
it is not one of the major factors. Socioeconomic background of the 
students is one of the factors. 

Mr. Foearry. Is that the result of one of these studies? 

Dr. Haut. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarty. Would that be the one at Wisconsin ? 

Dr. Hau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarty. That is still a problem, is it not ? 

Dr. Hatt. It is a very real problem if we are thinking of preserv- 
ing the human resources of this country. 

Mr. Focarty. What are you going to do about it? 

Dr. Haut. Insofar as research is concerned, you know last year we 
heard a great deal about the Pittsburgh project. You know that we are 
taking a 5-percent sample of all the high school students in America. 
We shall get a great deal more information about those than we have 
ever gotten by any such sample in this country. We shall follow those 
through high school and see at what level various types of students 
begin to drop out and from what kinds of programs they do drop out. 
We shall find out all we can about the homes represented by those 
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children. Then we shall follow them into college and find out how 
many of them persist in college and how many do not do well in col- 
lege, and go back and identify. as many of these factors as we can. It 
is a longitudinal study of the same problem. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you think by this time next year you will have a 
pretty good idea of why they drop out, and have some recom- 
mendations? 

Dr. Hauu. We have some very good ideas now as to why they drop 
out in terms of the Wisconsin, Indiana, and Arkansas studies, but 
we do not have the kinds of longitudinal data we need to build cases 
of the students themselves. That is, it is difficult to do a survey and 
find out. Yes, we will have most of the original data in from the 
Pittsburgh project, the 5 percent sample, by next year. 

Mr. Focarry. You do not have any recommendations now ? 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF WISCONSIN STUDY OF DROPOUTS 


Dr. Hau. I would like to make a distinction between the people 
who do this research and us. These are our research projects. We do 
procure this research and we are now interpreting this research to the 
field. Each of these research projects does have recommendations 
at the end of it. The Wisconsin study has a long list of reeommenda- 
tions. I shall be glad to supply you with that complete report, be- 
cause it is a very exciting one. 

Mr. Fogarty. I wish you would. 

Dr. Hauu. I would be glad to, sir. 

Nore.—A summary of the cooperative research project on school and college 
retention of pupils conducted at the University of Wisconsin (entitled, ““Deci- 
sions of Youth About Education Beyond High School and Factors Which Influ- 


ence Them”) is included in the table on “Examples of results from completed 
cooperative research projects,” printed at page 295. 


GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING PROGRAM 


Dr. Derruick. I might say, of course, the guidance and counseling 
program under NDEA is directed toward improving this problem. 

Mr. Focarry. How are you going to improve it since the funds you 
have asked for in counseling and guidance have been cut? You are 
planning to do a lot of things which I think were planned under your 
original estimates that were cut by the Secretary and Budget Bureau. 

Dr. Derrick. No. As I said, we took stock again during the noon 
hour. We did do something during the noon hour. My people re- 
minded me that our advisors have cautioned us not to go to the ceiling 
this year, but to wait until next year in order to do it soundly. We 
are going to reach a million new children. 

Mr. Focarry. You mean spread out this dropout problem ¢ 

Dr. Derruicx. No. We are going to reach a million new children 
with the people we train this year, which is a sizable number, and they 
think that is about as far as we should go. 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION RESEARCH 


Mr. Focarry. In research, why is there so little interest in school 
construction? I notice on page 33, which I think we shall put in the 
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record, the types of cooperative research programs, that you have only 


one contract on school construction. 
(P. 33 follows :) 


Research under contract, Dec. 31, 1959 





| | 


| 
| Con- | Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal | Fiscal Fiscal | Fiscal | 
Category jtracts| year year year year year year year Total 
| 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 ! 





| | 
29) $23,113) $181,229) $478, 196 no $189, 972) $97,075) $40, 531|$1, 611, 972 











Special abilities... A 
uvenile delin- | | 
quency...........| 6| 32,077] 60,867) 48,602 6,071 6,071] 4,000]........| 157,688 
Retention_..._-- ca 16| 86,853} 150,678| 97,506] 236,110| 88, 636| 44,118] 27,022} 730,993 
School organization | 

and administra- | 























tion.- 15] 117,000! 95,495] 152, 399 244, 098) 48,979] 17,149] 5,734) 680, 854 
School construction. 1} 5 67, 355 61, 130 37, 780! Eon ; --| 166, 265 
Staffing. _| 26; 62,919) 253,324) 274,925) 283, 629) “2, 816} 40, 491 6, 379) 1,004, 483 
Vocational educa-_ 

tion.___- 2 22, 227 eee De 33, 716 
Population mobil- | | i 

ity...- seeagel 7} 700) + 13,135 20,350] 39, 885 80, 270 
Other aspects_- --| 81} 24, 639) 266, 438 564,805) 8 59, 737 487 CoE 226, » 22 0 17, 968} 4 447, 500 

Subtotal__-_-..- 183| 347, 301 A 110, 748) 1, 709, 402! 4 2, 309, 166 ” 910, 367) 429, OE 53} 97, 634) 6 913, 671 
Lane eee i 4 cee 
Mental retardation- | 62! 647, 804| “1, 196, 339 “971, | 604, 970 307 7, , 782), 89, 795 94, 44% 2) 3, 3, 912, i 





vi | (Eee e | 245 995, 195| 2, 307, 087) 2, 681, ane Ss 2. 914, 136 | 1, 218, 149) “518, 848) 192, , 07610, 826, 615 


' 





1 Includes some funds for completing work in subsequent years, 


Dr. Haru. There are two reasons for that. One is that such tre- 
mendous changes are taking place at the present time in terms of the 
kinds of equipment which are used in instructional programs—tele- 
vision recorders, the size of the group, and so forth and so on. The 
criteria we had been using for doing research in school buildings 
just are no longer appropriate. It has taken the architects, the school 
building experts, and so forth, time to revise the kinds of investigation 
which are necssary to meet the needs of the future school rather than 
just building them according to the past. 

So we have had a very difficult time finding people who, in the 
opinion of our Advisory Committee and the Commissioner, were com- 
petent to do research on the kinds of buildings we need in the future. 

The second factor is that the Ford Foundation has recently set up 
a buildings research institute, and they are putting some $7 million or 
$8 million a year into this whole business of building design. 

Mr. Pareros. It isa little bit better than $7 million. 

Dr. Hatx. We have been working with them, in terms of the kinds 
of research which ought to go on, but we have not ourselves—— 

Mr. Focarry. It just looked strange to me, with all the interest in 
school construction, and the backlog we have in school construction 
today, that you do not have any more projects underway. 

Dr. Harz. I have met with the American Architects here in Wash- 
ington several different times, discussing with them this need. We 
simply have not been able to get research going in this field. 

Dr. Fratuerston. We have a new project underway now, Mr. Fog- 
arty, to analyze the building characteristics which are needed, with 
the idea of fitting into the research program. That is just getting 
started. A person has been called in in the last 2 weeks to tackle 
this problem in some of the areas where it is needed. 

Mr. Focarry. You have two or three more increases here. Do you 
want to tell us about them ? 
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EXPANDED SERVICES IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


Dr. Derrnicsk. Yes. Dr. Babbidge, will you tell about the expand- 
ed services in higher education. 

Dr. Bassiwce. With the eight positions requested in our budget, Mr. 
Chairman, we propose to concentrate in two areas of interest. “One is 
to give us more reason: able coverage of academic fields of study in 
which the Federal Government has a particular interest ; specific ally, 
engineering, mathematics, and the sciences. At the moment we have 
one spec ialist in engineering and one person to cover math, biological 
sciences, and phy sical sciences. We feel we should pay more attention 
to what is going on in those fields which are of particular interest to 
the Federal Government. 

Dr. Derruick. I might explain that whenever we get alls for ad- 
vice in these fields, important meetings they want us to sit in on, we 
have only one person in engineering. “WwW e just annot spread him far 
enough. It is the same way in math and science. We just do not have 
enough service to meet the demands and calls. 

Dr. Baspiwce. The Division is also collecting information on staff 
Joad in institutions of higher education. During fiscal year 1961 this 
information will be used to investigate and re port on procedures and 
methods being employed currently in colleges and universities to im- 
prove staff ut lization. 


GIFTED AND TALENTED STUDENTS 


Mr. Focarry. The next increase is in the field of gifted and talented 
students. 

Dr. Fearuerston. We have two people on the project of the gifted 
and talented to analyze the research, to study the experimentation 
now being carried on, and then to initiate an evaluation of that. with 
the idea of eventually setting up some research projects under the 
cooperative research program to evaluate the methods of education 
of the gifted. That is two people. 

The other three are for a program for the improvement of English, 
somewhat of the same nature, one to begin a study of the research 
which is now existent, then to study some of the outstanding programs 
in English in the United States and then, third, to set up a committee 
to give us some evaluation of the present state of instruction in 
English in this country, and then finally with the idea of producing 
a recommendation on changes which should be made. 

Dr. Derruick. In analyzing our needs and establishing the priority 
of needs, we took such things under consideration as the Killian 
report. One of the complaints made there was weakness in English. 
In other words, an engineer needs to be able to express himself on 
paper and orally with effectiveness. The schools have been complain- 
ing that we are not doing a good enough job there. That is the reason 
for this special attack. 


PROGRAM DIRECTION AND SERVICES 


Mr. Focarry. You have another increase for program direction 
and services of the Office. 

Dr. Derruick. Program direction and services. That is for Mr. 
Hughes. 
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Mr. Hucues. There are three positions there, sir, two of which ar 
in the area of fiscal services, where we are having continued increageg 
in responsibilities that have resulted from the National Defense Edy. 
cation Act, and particularly in connection with on-site fiscal reviews 
of the student loan and other programs in the higher educational 
institutions. We have one position for the strengthening of our pro. 
gram planning and development services. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FOR OLDER WORKERS 


Mr. Fogarty. Tell us about the special attention the Vocational 
Education Division is giving to the problems of older workers, 

Dr. Drerruick. Mr. Pearson, the efforts you are making with older 
workers. 

Mr. Pearson. A member of our staff has been working with the 
Committee of the Office of Education on this whole problem of the 
aged. We are trying to work with that Committee to see where ther 
are opportunities in the field of vocational education to provide 
training and retraining of the older people for new jobs. We think 
some of the recommendations coming out of that Committee will 
stimulate some interest on the part of the State people in this par. 
ticular job, because it may be some of these older people, if they take 
a little different type of training, can find employment at jobs which 
are available for them. 


LIAISON WITH BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP AND TRAINING 


Mr. Fogarty. What liaison do you have with the Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship and Training in the Department of Labor? 

Mr. Pearson. I am a member of the Federal Committee on Ap- 
prenticeship, and I meet with the people at every one of their meet- 
ings when we discuss common problems dealing with apprenticeship 
training. 

Mr. Focarry. So each knows what the other is doing. 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, sir. We think that has been very effective 
because we exchange ideas, and each one tries to define his responsi- 
bilities and how we can work together in the interest of that program. 

Mr. Focarry. We would be interested in knowing next year what 
the results have been in this field. 

Mr. Pearson. I think we shall be able to give you something, Mr. 
Fogarty, which will be very interesting, because we see some very 
desirable results from it. 

Mr. Focarry. We have been complaining about lack of action of 
the Department of Labor in this particular field for 4 or 5 years. 
We gave them money for a research project 3 or 4 years ago, but we 
do not seem to get any results. Many studies have been made and 
research has been accomplished, but it is still a big problem. 

Mr. Pearson. I think many of the people there recognize there 
should be more people in that program and that we should have more 
related instruction for the apprentices. We are working together 
to try to bring about an improvement in that program. 

Mr. Focarty. Do you think you have enough funds in this particu- 
lar program to do a good job? 
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Mr. Pearson. I think the States could always use more money for 
that type of program. It is a question whether they will take the 
money which they get and use it on that program, because it would 
have to be a State responsibility to decide how much of the money 
they get for trade and industrial education they would use for related 
instr uction for apprentices. Only if we encourage them to give that 
attention will they use a higher percentage of their funds “for that 
purpose 


STUDY OF EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS AND NEEDS OF OLDER WORKERS 


Mr. Focarry. Give us a little more detail on the study of educa- 
tional interests and needs of older people which you aan to start 
in 1961. 

Dr. Featuerston. That is in the adult education section, where we 
have a specialist working with the problems of the aged across the 
board, but primarily in the field of education. That project is de- 

ned to find out what kinds of programs are being carried on and 

~ they are interested in, in an effort to give some guidance to 
people who are interested. 

Mr. Fogarty. There is a growing interest, is there not, in the older 
population today in the field of education ? 

Dr. Frarnersron. Yes, 

Mr. Pearson. They are having a meeting at Atlantic City which 
is devoting its entire time at one or two meetings to this problem. 

Dr. Derruick. I have invited in a special group of major superin- 
tendents of the country to talk about these problems, to stimulate 
their interest in doing more in their school systems. 

Mr. Focarry. Are any of your people on this White House Con- 
ference ? 

Dr. Fearnerson. I was just going to mention we have a man who 
sa liaison with the White House Conference. I do not suppose he is 
a member of the advisory committee, but he is a staff member of ours 
working in liaison with the White House. 

Dr. Derruick. Detailed and assigned to work with them. 

Mr. Pearson. I would like to make the further statement that we 
are not assuming responsibility for this educational program pri- 
marily, but are working very closely with the people who are devoting 
most of their time on the educational program for the aged. We 
have a member of the staff sitting with that committee when the com- 
mittee is meeting to discuss this problem. 


COMMISSIONER’S REPRESENTATIVES IN REGIONAL OFFICES 


Mr. Fogarty. Tell us about the changes you have made in your field 
force, what additional changes are anticipated this year, and what 
changes are planned for 1961. 

Dr. Derrick. I happen to have spent a great deal of my time in 
this particular effort, setting up Commissioner’s representatives in 
the regional offices of HEW. We felt the pressure so heavily in our 
office, calls for service, for advice and counseling, that we have had 
to seek relief, and also we wanted to render a better service. So we 
have set up these positions at a high level, grade 15, to get leaders to 
staff the field offices who have been working with top people i in edu- 
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cation. They are highly respected, and they will be called on exten. 
sively for services in the field. Oftentimes, instead of coming to 
Washington or communicating with us, educators in the field wil] 
depend upon the advice and counsel of the man near at hand, 

To give you some idea of the type of these people, they may be 
former chief State school officers or college presidents. One I talked 
to yesterday is the president of Memphis State University, who had 
been president of Tennessee Polytechnic Institute. He has been State 
commissioner of education. Another man who has worked with pub- 
lic school people for many years has been dean of a Pennsylvania 
college. Each one resigned ‘those positions to come into this field, 

We are very proud of the people we have attracted to this program, 
Last night I took home I suppose 50 letters from college presidents 
and deans expressing appreciation for and recognizing ‘the appoint- 
ments that we have so far made. 

In addition to the education generalists, operating at the educa- 
tional statesmanship level, we are having a higher education repre- 
sentative particularly appointed to assist us in the field with the 
national defense education titles having to do with higher education, 
In dealing with the colleges and universities, we do not have State 
departments, by and large, through which to deal. They are on their 
own. Their relationships with us for the most part are direct. On 
all of these NDEA programs in higher education, there is daily need 
for advice and counsel. We feel if we put these people closer to the 
institutions, since there are about 1,350 colleges and universities al- 
ready related directly to this program, we can better service their 
needs. We have made very careful selections of those people, also. 

We were talking about milestones this morning. I think this is a 
real milestone in advancing the Office of Education’s ability to render 
service. 

I want to register the fact 

Mr. Focarry. Let us not forget that second milestone. 

Dr. Derrutck. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry I brought it up again. 

Anyway, we have passed so many milestones, th: anks in substantial 
part to your committee, that I am accustomed to thinking in such 
terms. 

I must register the fact that there have been some misgivings over 
the several years we have talked about this move among the chief 
State school officers, who have been inclined to think we were moving 
in to direct relationships. While their executive officer tells me the 
resolution does not change their position, they did pass a very fine 
resolution at the Boston meeting where you spoke, Mr. Chairman, in 
which they accepted the pledge of the Commissioner of Education, 
that these positions and this program were not designed to intervene 
between the State departments and the schools. In other words, we 
will program our relationships insofar as the elementary and 
secondary schools are concerned, through the State departments. 
There is no intention at all to have direct relationships. We do not 
anticipate that these positions will change our relationships with the 
chief State school officers in any way. They will simply put us ina 
position better to service the chief State school officers. 

I have had some very nice comments from certain of the chief State 
school officers with respect to the first calls and contacts they have had 
with these men. 
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Our idea is that this program is very important. The way to re- 
assure everybody is to get top men in the field. We are getting the 
kind of top men who will be able to work effectively with the leaders 
in education. 


NAMES AND BACKGROUND OF REGIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. Focarry. Suppose you supply for the record the names of 
these people that you have appointed, where they are and give some- 
thing of their background. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Recion I, Boston, Mass. 
Donald C. De Hart 
Place of birth: Westfield, N.J. 
Education: B.S., New York University; Ed.M., Rutgers University; Ed.D., 
Rutgers University. 
Experience : 

1950 to 1960: Regional representative, Office of Education, Division of 
Schools in Federally Affected Areas, region II, New York. 

1947 to 1950: Associate professor of education, Rutgers University, Grad- 
uate Division, administration, supervision, and curriculum development. 

1946 to 1947: Office of Education, surplus property representative, region 
Il, New York. 

1942 to 1945: Lieutenant commander, U.S. Navy. 

1938 to 1946: Supervising principal, Nether-Providence Township Schools, 
Wallingford, Pa. 

1935 to 1938: Principal, junior high school, Ridgewood, N.J., and director 
of testing and child study. 

1931 to 1935: Teacher, high school, Scarsdale, N.Y. 

1930 to 1931: Teacher, grades 5-9, Evergreen School, Plainfield, N.J. 

1925 to 1929: Teacher, elementary and junior high school, Garwood, N.J. 

Rutgers University: Established and operated curriculum laboratory for 
teachers of New Jersey. 

Served as adviser to masters and doctoral students in school of education. 
Also served as visiting professor during spring term of 1953, conducting 
graduate seminar on school buildings and community school building 
programs. 

At University of Pennsylvania assisted the dean during residency in de- 
veloping and conducting the program of the curriculum laboratory. 


Recion IT, New Yor«, N.Y. 
Herman L. Offner 

Place of birth: Red Hill, Pa. 

Education: Diploma, State Normal School, Millersville, Pa.:; A.B., Albright 
College, Reading, Pa.: A.M. and Ph.D., Columbia University; attended Rutgers 
University, Pennsylvania State University, and University of Pittsburgh. 

Experience : 

September 1950 to November 13, 1959: Dean of instruction and director 
of graduate study, Edinboro State Teachers College, Edinboro, Pa. 

June 1949 to September 1950: Chief, education branch, Office of Land 
Commission of Bavaria, Munich, Germany. 

June 1948 to June 1949: Specialist, teacher training; curriculum spe- 
cialist: U.S. Department of State. 

1939 to June 1948: Dean of instruction; director, teacher training, State 
Teachers College, Edinboro, Pa. 

1931 to 1929: Supervisor, student teaching, Edinboro State Teachers Col- 
lege, Edinboro, Pa. 

1926 to 1931: Supervising principal of schools, Dayton, Pa. 

1924 to 1926: Teacher, junior-senior high school, Lebanon, Pa. 

1922 to 1924: Teacher, elementary and junior high school, Metuchen, N.J. 
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REGION III, CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 
Carl EZ. Seifert 


Place of birth: Philadelphia, Pa. 

Education: Diploma, Normal School, West Chester, Pa.; B.S., University of 
Pennsylvania; M.A., Graduate School, University of Pennsylvania. Holds fo}. 
lowing degrees from Pennsylvania. institutions of higher learning: Ph. D, 
D. Se., LL.D., L.H.D. and Ed. D. 

Experience: 

November 15, 1952, to November 4, 1959: Deputy State superintendent 
of public instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 

1944 to 1952: Executive secretary of Pennsylvania Association of Col- 
leges & Universities. 

1950 to 1952: Consultant on higher education, Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

1946: Special education officer, Office of Education, Washington. 

1937 to 1944: Professor and head of Department of Education, Beaver 
College, Jenkintown, Pa. 

1932 to 1937: Professor and head of Department of Education, Wilson 
College, Chambersburg, Pa. 

Summer 1930: Instructor, Rutgers University. 

1927 to 1932: Instructor, University of Pennsylvania. 

1925 to 1927: Teacher, secondary schools, Montgomery County, Pa. 

1922 to 1923: Teacher, elementary schools, Bucks County, Pa. 

1952 to 1959: Secretary, State Council of Education, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Cosecretary of the commission on higher education recently appointed 
by Gov. George M. Leader. 


Reeion IV, ATLANTA, Ga. 
James M. Smith 


Place of birth: Stantonville, Tenn. 
Education: B.S., Memphis State University, Memphis; M.A., George Peabody 
College, Nashville; also graduate study at University of Chicago. 
Experience: 
August 1946 to February 1960: President, Memphis State University, 
Memphis Tenn. 
September 1940 to August 1946: Director of instruction, Memphis City 
Board of Education, Memphis, Tenn. 
September 1938 to September 1940: President, Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute, Cookeville, Tenn. 
August 1937 to September 1938: Assistant commissioner and State com- 
missioner of education for Tennessee, Nashville. 
September 1930 to August 1937: Principal, training school ; dean, Memphis 
State University, Memphis, Tenn. 
September 1923 to June 1927: Principal, Arlington High School, Arling- 
ton, Tenn. 
September 1919 to September 1923: Teacher, Stanford, Ky.; Savannah, 
Tenn.; and Alamo, Tenn. 
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REGION V, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Bric R. Baber 
Place of birth : Dayton, Ohio. 
Education: B.S., Kansas State College, Emporia, Kans.; M.A., New York Uni- 
yersity ; Ed.D., Michigan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 
Experience: 

1958 to 1959: Assistant superintendent for school services, Levittown, N.Y. 

1957 to 1958: Director, Alton Residence Center, Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity, Carbondale, Il. 

1956 to 1957: Administrative director and superintendent-elect, public 
schools, Waukegan, IIl. 

1951 to 1956: Superintendent, Rich Township High School District, Park 
Forest, Il. 

Lecturer in Graduate School and College of Education, University of 
Arkansas, summers 1954-55 ; Ohio State University 1956. 

1949 to 1950 (plus two summers) : Director of student teaching and super- 
intendent of campus laboratory schools, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kans, 

1947 to 1949: Superintendent, Consolidated School District, Perry, Mich. 

1946 to 1947 : Superintendent of schools, Mio, Mich. 

1932 to 1936: Teacher, public schools, Kansas. 

1938 to 1942: Teacher, Glendale, Calif. 


Reeion VII, DAtias, Tex. 


Hollis A. Moore 

Place of birth : Mount Vernon, Mo. 

Education: B.S., Southwest Missouri State College, Springfield ; M.A., Missouri 
University, Columbia ; D. Ed., Texas University, Austin. 

Experience : 

1951 to February 1960: Superintendent of schools, Tyler, Tex. 

1948 to 1951: Superintendent of schools, Greeley, Colo. 

January 1948 to August 1948: Executive vice president, Gilmer-Aiken com- 
mission (State government commission), Austin, Tex. 

1936 to 1948 : Superintendent of schools, Kerrville, Tex. 

1929 to 1936: Superintendent of schools, La Feria, Tex. 

1923 to 1929: Superintendent of schools, Jasper, Mo. 

1921 to 1923: Teacher-principal, Pierce City, Mo. 

Dr. Moore was selected as one of 20 school administrators from the United 
States as a member of the first Seminar on Contemporary Education for School 
Administrators for a 6-week study of education in France, Belgium, and the 
Netherlands, February and March 1959. 

World War I: 1917 to 1919. 
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ReGion VIII, DENVER, CoLo. 
Lloyd A. Garrison 
Place of birth : Denver, Colo. 
Education: A.B., M.A., Colorado State College, Greeley, Colo.; Ph. D., Yale 
University. 
Experience : 
November 1946 to present: Dean, graduate college and professor of edu- 
cation, University of Denver. 
October 1945 to October 1946: Field representative; educational officer, 
Office of Education, Denver, Colo. 
October 1943 to November 1945: Superintendent of Education, War Re- 
location Authority, Granada, Colo. 
August 1942 to September 1948: Senior specialist on school facilities, 
Office of Education. 
August 1941 to August 1942: Dean, junior college, Jefferson City Public 
Schools, Jefferson City, Mo. 
May 1941 to August 1942: Senior specialist on school facilities, Office of 
Education. 
September 1940 to May 1941: Research specialist, State department of 
education, Hartford, Conn. 
September 1932 to June 1938: Dean, Scottsbluff Junior College district, 
Scottsbluff, Nebr. 
September 1929 to September 1932: Principal, Bent County High School, 
Las Animas, Colo. 
September 1928 to September 1929: Superintendent, Ault Consolidated 
Schools, Ault, Colo. 
September 1926 to September 1929: Teacher, Bent County High School, 
Las Animas, Colo. 
Served as Fulbright lecturer and consultant in higher education in 
Columbia : September 1958 to December 31, 1958. 


REGION IX, SAN FRANcISCO, CALIF. 


Richard B. Farnsworth 
Place of birth : Livingston, Mont. 
Education: B.A., University of Montana, Missoula; M.A., Stanford University, 
Stanford; attended Claremont Graduate School, 2714 credit hours toward Ph. D. 
Experience: 
1953 to 1959: Deputy Chief, Education Division, ICA; Chief, Europe, 
Near East and Africa Branch, Education Division, ICA, Washington, D.C. 
1951 to 1953: Chief, Education Adviser, Beirut, Lebanon; U.S. Technical 
Cooperation Administration. 
1949 to 1951: School administrative officers, special staff adviser, civil 
information and education, Tokyo, Japan. 
1948 to 1949: Elementary schools officer, special staff adviser, Tokyo, 
Japan. 
September 1938 to March 1948: Principal, elementary school, Sacramento 
city unified school system, Sacramento, Calif. 
March 1947 to June 1947: Supervisor of apprentice teachers, Claremont 
Graduate School, Claremont, Calif. 
September 1936 to March 1939: Teacher, Custer County High School, 
Miles City, Mont. 


Mr. Focarry. Do you expect any further changes in 1961 in your 
field setup ? 


POSITIONS TO ADMINISTER TITLE III AND V OF THE NDEA 


Dr. Derruick. Yes. We do have five other positions being set up 
this year. Dr. Ludington, you might explain to the committee, with 
the chairman’s permission, just how we are going to use those five posi- 
tions. It is in administration of the National Defense Education Act, 


title ITI and title V. 
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Dr. Lupineron. Essentially following the pattern of the other posi- 
tions, but on matters pertaining to titles III and V. We have estab- 
lished five such positions in regional offices covering the United States, 
with the sixth area being served from Washington. This we feel will 
put us in a position of dealing directly in a face-to-face relationship 
on problems, instead of through telephone calls and letters, where cer- 
tain of these administrative details become involved. 

Dr. Dertnick. Mr. Chairman, it might interest you to know—it 
startled me the other day when I found the Office of Education was 
getting 10,000 letters a day. Just think of that. You can imagine 
the demands on us for service. We think this extension to the field 
will help a great deal. 


SALARIES AND Expenses (SpecIAL Forerian Currency ProGram) 


Program and financing 





1959 actual 
| 


1960 estimate 


1961 estimate 














Program by activities: Research in foreign education (total | _| 
Se AULNGIOUED 5 5 55 ~ Seid biti $d-ddabes oo herboeupodddaee | bdppegaqsipainstes ee —— _— $30, 750 





woieudwbhedaee | 30, 750 


Financing: Appropriation (new obligational authority) -......- 


Object classification 


| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 





1961 estimate 





SE cc sededadphsancccanstesahinacupahanéadcinhatetenal rT Sartre igloos isso ered lapeide acacia elena $9, 400 
07 Other contractual services. -.............--.--. ninissdbesidebesbiebesdidinébate dann 20, 300 
08 Supplies and materials_...-...-- apouecdnenesosessneqecanes ee ao ee rgpenitisan oe penoee ave | 1, 050 

NUS... . cortnidiceimcisisin tk ine tla ide kdb | cvemndecabpacs | sinh hinininedipheaee 30, 750 





GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Fogarry. You have something new this year “Salaries and 
expenses (special foreign currency program).” 

We will put your statement in the record. 

(The statement follows :) 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES (SPECIAL FOREIGN CURRENCY PROGRAM) 


Public Law 480, 88d Congress, as amended, authorizes the use of foreign cur- 
rencies derived from the sale of surplus agricultural commodities abroad for, 
among other things, the promotion and support of cultural and educational 
development. 

The Office of Education undertakes to keep up with educational developments 
throughout the world and to publish the results of its findings. Wtih a staff 
limited essentially to a specialist in each of six major geographic areas of the 
world, it would be many years before adequate information could be made avail- 
able in even the most critical areas. 

An amount of $30,750 is requested to make possible an intensification of the 
comparative education study program in the countries of Burma, Indonesia, 
Poland, Yugoslavia, and Colombia where foreign currencies are available. The 
funds requested would provide foreign travel for Office of Education specialists 
to make arrangements for scanning, translation, and shipment of published 
materials; contracts with local institutions or individuals qualified to render 
essential services; and purchase and shipment of published materials. 

The administration of this program will require the absorption of approxi- 
mately $4,000 of regularly appropriated funds, representing the cost of additional 
temporary clerical assistance. 
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Mr. Focarry. Your request is $30,750 for a new program, The 
justifications are rather fuzzy, are they not, on this setup? Did yoy 
actually know what this was for when you wrote the justifications? 
This thing was pushed on you all of a sudden, and I would not expee 
you to know all the answers to something like this. 

Mr. Huaues. The fiscal aspects of it, of course, are somewhat jp. 
volved and, I dare say, a little difficult for us to understand at times, 
The main point here is that we have an opportunity to augment the 
projects we now have underway in the field of comparative education 
in our Division of International Education by conducting on-the-spot 
research projects in five countries where we will engage people to 
gather educational material, to collect information, and to make it 
available to our people here. The funds will be used to send some of 
our people over and to hire local nationals to assist in the assembly of 
this information. 


RELATION TO ESTABLISHED PROGRAM 


Mr. Focarry. Your justifications indicate that this is not really a 
new program. You can do this from your regular appropriation. 

Mr. Hueues. I think that is partially true. The point here is that 
we shall be able to take advantage of the availability of funds now 
owned by our Government. 

Mr. Focarty. This is not a foreign aid program we are getting into, 
is it? 

Dr. Dertuick. No, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, you read me a statement yesterday which complained 
of the Office of Education’s failure to give enough information about 
education in other countries of the world. That has been a responsi- 
bility of ours since it was given by the Congress about 1895. We 
do have a great many studies on education in other countries, We 
have continued to publish such reports on Russia. That is part of 
that program. This provision is through the use of counterpart 
funds to step it up, to enable us to do more of it, which we want to 
do, more than we could otherwise. 

Mr. Foearry. You mean this will not cost anything? 

Dr. Derruick. The bookkeeping on it, I do not understand. As 
I get it, these are counterpart funds in the other countries, derived 
from their purchase, shall we say of our agricultural surpluses. The 
proceeds must be spent in those countries. We are simply given a 
share in those funds. 

I only wish the share were much larger, because I think we could 
use it to great advantage. 

Mr. Focarty. This little sum of $30,000 is equal to two-tenths of 
1 percent of your appropriation. 

Dr. Derrnick. I say we could use much more, but I am grateful for 
this much, if we are allowed it. 
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COUNTRIES IN WHICH STUDIES ARE TO BE MADE 


Mr. Focarry. What countries are these studies to be made in ? 

Dr. Derruicx. Yugoslavia, Poland, Burma, Indonesia, and Co- 
Jombia. 

Mr. Fogarty. Why did you choose these particular ones? 

Mr. Ketiy. We made available to the Office of Education a list of 
countries in which funds were likely to be available, and they had to 
yestrict their programs to those countries. 

Dr. Derruick. Take Yugoslavia, for example. Somebody will be 
complaining before long if we do not know more about what is going 
on there in education, because such knowledge is a factor in national 
security. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you think you can find out in Yugoslavia? 

Dr.Derruick. I think we can make a good study there. 

Mr. Focarry. There is nothing in the request for personnel serv- 
ices. Where are the people to come from ? 

Mr. Pateros. These amounts, Mr. Chairman, are principally for 
travel expense and for the payment of nationals for whatever services 
they provide in the foreign country. We estimate that the expenses 
above the norm for our operations here would involve some slight ad- 
ditional administrative or clerical help which would be needed for 
working up, perhaps, a report, which the Division of International 
Education anticipates they will be able to handle either on an over- 
time basis or through the utilization of temporary personnel for a cou- 
ple of weeks. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 


Mr. Focarry. How many people do you have in your International 
Division, ? 

Mr. Ketiy. Thirty. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you have a breakdown of that? 

Mr. Ketty. They have some additional positions which are sup- 
ported under funds of ICA or the State Department where they are 
performing a task at their request. 

Mr. Fogarty. Give us a breakdown. If you have something in your 
justifications telling us of their work, put that in, or provide a state- 
ment. 
ga Huenes. Of the 30 positions that we finance from our own 

ds? 

Mr. Focarry. Yes, in international education; what they are doing, 
what some of the problems are that you have to meet, and why this is 
necessary. 

Mr. Hucues. Yes, sir. 
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(The information requested follows :) 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
1. Position listing 


DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 














i 
Title Grade Duties 
Assistant Commissioner for Interna- | GS-15 Plans and directs Office program in international 
tional Education. education. 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL RELATIONS BRANCH 
a ‘aS? Seer 
Divestor.......... shes wcececen-| GS-15 Plans and directs research in foreign education, com- 
Assistant Director eh GS-14 parative interpretation of foreign and U.S. educa. 
Administrative assistant _._- ...---| GS-7 tion, cooperation with State Department and 
Secretary _. : fe ...| GS-5 | internationa! organizations in field of education, 
educational relations with foreign countries, 
Documentation: Research assistant | GS-9 Furnishes documentation service on foreign edy.- 
| cation. 
International organizations: 
International organizational specialist.; GS-12 Acts as secretariat for the Office in arranging for U.S. 
tesearch assistant | GS-9 participation in international meetings involving 
Secretary a ‘ .| GS-5 education; develops papers presenting U.S. position 


on educational matters for discussion in interna. 
| tional meetings. 
Comparative education: | | 
Assistant to Director__. GS-14 Plans and conducts broad studies not limited by 
Research aid i ..| GS-5 geographic area. ; 
Western Europe: 


Comparative education specialist __ GS-13 | Studies of education in foreign countries; analysis and 
Research assistant | GS-9 interpretation of foreign education in terms of 
Do_. | GS-7 American; advisory interpretation of foreign 


student credentials 
Eastern Europe 


Comparative education specialist GS-13 
Research assistant ‘; GS-9 
Do GS-9 
Research aid. ----- GS-7 
Secretary GS-5 
Western Hemisphere: 
Comparative education specialist | GS-13 
Research assistant | GS-7 | 
Far East: 
Comparative education specialist GS-12 
Research specialist GS-11 | 
Research assistant | GS-7 
Clerk-typist- oa GS-3 
Clerk-stenographer GS-4 
Near East and north Africa 
Comparative education specialist __ GS-13 
Research assistant ..| GS-7 
Africa, south of the Sahara 
Comparative education specialist.....| GS-12 | 
Research assistant._..............--- | GS-5 


2. Current Problems 


As shown by the preceding listing, there is a limited number of staff specialists 
available for comparative education studies. The broad geographic assignments 
preclude the intensive type of study necessary on a country-by-country basis 
in order to keep abreast of the educational changes resulting from major polite 
eal, economic, and social changes now taking place in all parts of the world. 
This is particularly true in those areas in which a large number of new inde- 
pendent nations have been established, and where Communist efforts to influence 
the new governments are accelerating. 
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EXCERPT FROM 1961 JUSTIFICATIONS 


5. International Education 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
_———_—————— 














1960 estimate 1961 estimate Increase or decrease 
Posi- | Net cost Posi- Net cost Posi- Net cost 
tions tions tions 
——— 
Personal services...........-.------ peO 1) 30 | $227, 580 30 | $226,695 |.-.--_.- —$885 
MMM e ko Sekt i. oka Ssl eee 23,000 |....---- 26,000 fics chess. Sik ibe 
Transportation of Ne .cmeiésnnepnicatnivestn Lsiame Goyehin~ afaiis>-c0qleysp enspanlness deo diaekbeeniein 
Communic I I aco ain wil ice ent edie Te tari ates | SE sa tinieteliaders Puhr 
printing and reproduction __-.........-.-.|-------- 20, 865 |......-.- BOOP tes owes lacdsobbeicke 
Other contractual services --_-............|----.--- IS ONS ii scs. 14,065 |....-.-. +1,7 
Supplies and materials__..-....-....--.---|-------- | - aoe 2, 500 = 
IIIS. nn emer ne so onnee oo -n are nnnagnns|aanecen PE Bann casen | 500 
Centribution to retirement fund _______-. Sia masall 56/060 foncscee: BOGS Wc ans lee tedden 
Tarepand assessments... -..-.-......-.2.].---.-.- BBG esos $ b0)4cs6bs-ode-i. 
DN ie seceeroemae or venceescrnehid aie dee 314, 850 |... ___- | 315,715 |.......- naam +865 


Os ccastatantehceiciip nantes 
JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATE 
PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF ACTIVITY 


Education today is the foundation of national economic, social, and political 
progress. As each new nation emerges, education is the tool which it uses to 
enable its people to achieve stability and a good life. Through education, their 
people receive the training required to enable them to develop their physical 
resourees and their political institutions. Thus in some countries as much as 
40 percent of the national budget is devoted to education. These people are 
eager for help in developing new national systems of education. 

Dynamic changes are taking place in many emerging countries. Relatively 
little information concerning education in many of these is presently available, 
yet educational developments are moving with extraordinary speed. Colonies 
are becoming free nations. The highly industrialized and technological world 
into which these nations are emerging makes it imperative that they develop 
as quickly as possible educational facilities and programs to meet their special 
social and economic needs. They need help; often they prefer our assistance, 
but will turn to whatever other sources are available if we fail them. Thus, 
it is in our national interest that we help these new countries. But our help, 
to be fully effective, must be based on detailed knowledge which now is largely 
lacking in America. 

The Division of International Education contributes to the leadership needed 
to inform the American people on international educational matters. It eo- 
operates with agencies such as ICA, IES, and UNESCO in the administration 
of their oversea educational programs. It facilitates American representa- 
tion in international meetings involving education. It makes policy recom- 
mendations on education in international affairs. It consults with educational 
institutions at home and abroad. It acts as secretariat for the American mem- 
bership in the International Bureau of Education. Each year its operations 
expand because there is an increasing demand for its services, and because edu- 
ation is growing in importance as an instrument of international policy. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE OFFICE 


The Office is responsible for studies in comparative education and for the col- 
lection and dissemination of international educational facts. The studies and 
reports produced are needed to inform the American public of developments and 
trends in education abroad and are particularly useful to specialists in compara- 
tive and international education, educational institutions, and to governmental 
and professional agencies. This information is essential for planning and 
operating technical assistance programs in education and in developing educa- 
tion programs for students from overseas. 

The Division of International Education is organized into three branches: 
International Educational Relations, Educational Exchange and Training, and 
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Education Missions. The International Educational Relations Branch ca 
out the statutory obligation of the Office to make studies of education in 
countries. It collects and analyzes data and interprets their significance in 
terms of American education; it assists colleges and universities with ad 
interpretations of foreign student credentials. It acts as secretariat for the 
Office in arranging for U.S. participation in international meetings involving 
education, and coordinating U.S. membership in the International Bureay of 
Education. The Educational Exchange and Training Branch is responsible for 
planning and administering educational exchange and training programs in. 
volving teachers, for the International Educational Exchange Service, Depart. 
ment of State. It also plans and administers training programs for 

and educational leaders brought to the United States by the International Op. 
operation Administration. The Education Missions Branch, under agreement 
with the International Cooperation Administration, recruits educators for gery. 
ice in the U.S. operations missions in underdeveloped areas of the world, and 
furnishes professional advice and assistance to the ICA education staff, both 
in Washington and in foreign countries. The Branch also assists UNES@O 
in the recruitment of American educational specialists for its overseas educa- 
tional programs. Programs of the latter two branches are financed entirely 
by transfer of funds from the Department of State and the International (Go 
operation Administration. 


WORK PROGRAM AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS, FISCAL YEAR 1960 


Comparative education studies 


The report of the team of American educators who visited the U.S.S.R. late | 


in fiscal 1958 was completed in 1959. 

In the last quarter of 1959, three specialists from the Office of Education 
visited the Soviet Union to observe developments in the teaching of mathe 
matics, science and industrial arts, polytechnical education, and the place of 
general education in the total school curriculum. A report of their findings js 
scheduled for completion during fiscal 1960. 

It is contemplated that four groups of education specialists will undertake 
study trips to the Soviet Union in the spring of 1960 under the recently approved 
U.S.-U.S.S.R. exchange agreement. Teams of three each are planned in the fields 
of educational research, teaching of foreign languages, education in the arts 
and vocational education. Each of these projects will be carried out in coopera- 
tion with appropriate professional associations. 

The specialist for the Western Europe area will spend 6 weeks in France 


a TT 


make a field study of French education. A bulletin on education in France | 


will be published in fiscal year 1961. Following the field study on education in 
France, a conference of specialists in comparative education, and in particular 
in French education, is scheduled for the spring of 1960. A series of brief 
studies and bibliographies will continue to be published on such subjects as 
“Publications in Comparative and International Education,” “Textbooks for 
Russian Schools,” “Educational Data: Federal Republic of Austria,” etc. There 
is a continuing emphasis on the production of informational material on educa- 
tion in Communist areas. A bulletin will be published this year on “Education 
in East Germany.” 

The Office convened a second conference of Slavic study experts in the spring 
of 1959. Under contract with the Office of Education, a study of the 5-year 
physics program at Moscow University was completed. “A Selected Bibliography 
of Materials in Chinese on Education in Communist China,” and a companion 
publication, “Selected Bibliography of Material in Western Languages on Edu- 
eation in Communist China,” were completed in the first quarter of 1960. Other 
bulletins which appeared during the year were: “Education in Brazil,” “Educa- 
tion in Haiti,” and “Three HEpochs in Japanese Education.” Work was com- 
pleted on “Teacher Training in the Netherlands, Belgium, and Luxembourg,” 
a bulletin which will be published during fiscal 1960. Due for completion before 
the end of the current year is a survey of the status of education in parts of the 
Caribbean area based upon firsthand observations made in the fall of 1958 
Publication of a “Yearbook on Ministries of Education” is scheduled for 1960. A 
study of “Teaching About the United Nations” will be concluded by the end of 
this year. A brief history of the International Bureau of Education is to be 
published toward the close of fiscal 1960. 
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A pocket-size handbook designed for the use of students in other countries 
who are planning to study in the United States was completed late in fiscal 1959 
and will be published early in fiscal 1960. It contains answers to many of the 
questions most frequently asked in letters of inquiry. 


Credential evaluation 

About a dozen brief guides useful in the interpretation of foreign academic 
eredentials were prepared during the year. It is expected that within 2 years 
they will be available for most of the areas of the world. They will then be 
revised, These guides are intended to assist educational institutions in making 
their own evaluations of credentials received from institutions abroad. More 
than 4,300 credential cases were evaluated by the Office in 1959. 

The systematic assembling of documentation and information on educational 
developments in Africa south of the Sahara was undertaken in 1959 and is being 
continued. A report on the status of education in Tanganyika was begun and 
js scheduled for completion during fiscal 1960. This will facilitate the evalua- 
tion of academic records of students coming to America from this area. 


Documentation Center 

The organization of materials in foreign education in a center available for 
use by area Officers of the Office and by specialists in comparative education was 
initiated in 1960. An inventory of present holdings was begun and procedures 
worked out for regularizing the acquisition, classification, and arrangement of 
publications, courses of study, institutional catalogs, and other teaching mate- 
rials received from other countries. 

Work program for 1960.—Studies of education under communism will continue 
with a series of publications scheduled for 1961. In fiscal year 1961, the findings 
of the exchange groups visiting the U.S.S.R. in 1960 will be published. 

Expansion of the program of comparative education studies is contemplated 
in five countries using Office specialists assisted by services purchased with supple- 
mental funds requested to be appropriated under Public Law 480. A separate 
appropriation request has been submitted for this purpose. Under this program 
foreign currencies would be made available to gather comprehensive information 
and facilitate the study of educational achievements, interests, and needs in 
Poland, Yugoslavia, Burma, Indonesia, and Colombia. To administer this 
intensification of the comparative education program will require the absorp- 
tion of approximately $4,000 representing the cost of additional temporary 
clerical assistance. 

A trip will be made by a division specialist to Hong Kong in 1960 to gather 
information for a bulletin on education in Communist China to be published 
in fiscal year 1961. A trip by a specialist to Indonesia for firsthand study of 
educational developments there is scheduled for 1961. 

A field trip to Ghana and Nigeria in fiscal year 1960 will provide the basis 
for a publication to appear in fiscal year 1961 on educational developments 
in these two countries. In fiscal year 1961, French West Africa will be visited 
to gather data for a bulletin on that area. 

Similarly, on-the-spot study of higher education in Central America and 
Panama, of educational reforms in France, and possibly of education in general 
in Taiwan, the Philippines, and Iran are planned for 1960 to result in publica- 
tions in 1961. 

For all six geographic areas, education data sheets for the guidance of persons 
concerned with the evaluation of foreign academic credentials will be produced 
to provide them with up-to-date general information on educational develop- 
ments abroad. Brief reports and bibliographies relating to particular areas or 
to special aspects of education overseas are also planned for publication in 1961. 

To keep abreast of research projects relating to education in other countries, 
conferences of specialists from various parts of the United States are arranged 
periodically by the various geographic areas. Such conferences in 1961 will 
poe together specialists in African, Western Hemisphere, and East European 

airs. 

It is possible that one or more comparative studies (such as one on the 
—- and one on Italy) may be contracted for by the Office in fiscal year 
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Explanation of. requirements 


Personal services.—The reduction of $885 represents 1 less day’s s pay required 
in 1961. 

Other contractual services.—The increase of $1,750 represents the cost of pro. 
viding health benefits authorized by Public Law 86-382. 


ORIGINAL REQUEST 


Mr. Denton. I see that you ask for $563,825 in order to get Public 
Law 480 funds to investigate the educational system of Poland, Yugo- 
slavia, Indonesia, C olombia, and Burma. 

Dr. Derrick. That is not $ $500,000. That is $31,000, 

Mr. Kexty. He refers to the request that you originally made, 

Dr. Derruick. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. Mr. Stans cut that down to $30,7 750, In this case I 
agree with Mr. Stans. I am afraid this prog ‘am is just a starter, 

Mr. Ketiy. Public Law 480, which authorized the Agriculture De- 
partment to sell surplus commodities abroad and to receive foreign 
currencies 

Mr. Denton. I am familiar with that. 

Mr. Ketiy (continuing). To make agreements that they would be 
restricted to certain uses in the country, was passed several years 
ago. A little over 2 years ago an amendment. was enacted, I think 
offered by Senator Humphrey, to make it possible to extend the actiy- 
ities principally of the Department of ee Education, and Wel- 
fare to conduct research and certain other training-type activities in 
these countries to utilize these funds. The proposal we have before 
you now is in response to that amendment to make it possible to uti- 
lize these funds. 

I would like to correct any impression that they were forced upon 
any agency in the Department. It is true that we had to ask them 
to prepare an estimate and make it known that the administration was 
willing to consider it, and we had to identify the countries in which 
the funds were available. But there was a very warm reception in the 
operating agencies because their ability to carry on useful research 
in this country would be supplemented by research which would have 
a world impact. All of them seemed to think that it would further 
the program. 

Mr. Denton. Why did you arrive at the conclusion that $563,825 
of Treasury funds would be necessary to carry out your program in 
those four countries ? 

Mr. Ketxy. Actually, at the time we initially requested the funds, 
Mr. Denton, we were of the impression that they would be requested 
as an authorization to utilize those funds. Subsequently a decision 
was made on a governmentwide basis—the law authorizes the Ap- 
propriations Committees to authorize the use of foreign currencies— 
a governmentwide decision was made to seek avail: ibility in terms of 
an appropriation that we would transfer from the Treasury Depart- 
ment funds on deposit. As I see this, it is a bookkeeping trans- 
action. 





METHOD OF FINANCING 


Mr. Denton. You are going to use Public Law 480 funds just like 
counterpart funds? 
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Mr, Ketty. That is correct, but only to the extent that you author- 
ige their use. 

Mr. Den'ron. There is a change in the law that they have to be ap- 
propriated, that you cannot spend those funds unless they are ap- 
propriated ; 

Mr. Ketty. We can only use them as the Congress authorizes us 
to use them. 

The law authorizes the Congress yearly to authorize the use of 
those funds, but the decision which was made was that the executive 
branch would request the Congress to appropriate funds with which 
they could be purchased. 

Mr. Denron. You mean you are going to use only $30,750 for this 
purpose entirely 4 iT rene 

Mr. Ketiy. So far as the Office of Education is concerned, yes, 
sir. 

One other point 

Mr. Denton. You will use no more counterpart funds than that? 

Mr. Ketiy. No, sir. The amount we are requesting is the amount 
which we would be limited to use. 

Mr. Denton. How much will you expend in this country, then ? 

Dr. Derruick. It will be spent in the other countries, as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. Ketiy. That is correct. There will be a limited cost associated 
with the administration of the program which will have to be ab- 
sorbed out of regular funds made available to the Department. 

Mr. Denton. I am trying to get at how much of this comes out 
of our Treasury. 

Mr. Kerry. Actually, in terms of a bookkeeping transaction, an 
appropriation of dollars will be made which I presume will redound 
to the credit of the Commodity Credit Corporation in order that they 
can transfer those funds to our use, but this is a bookkeeping trans- 
action. The Government now owns these funds and is now making 
them available for this use. 

Mr. Denton. This is not an attempt to bail out some other agency. 
That is what I am trying to get at. 

Mr. Key. I do not visualize it as such; no, sir. These are moneys 
which are deposited to the credit of the United States, limited to cer- 
tain uses. This is authorizing those uses. 

Mr. Denton. I understand under this appropriation no money will 
be used but 480 funds. 

Mr. Ketiy. That is correct. 

Mr. Denton. This is simply a bookkeeping transaction. 

Mr. Ketiy. We are not authorized to use them unless the Congress 
makes them available to us, and then only to the extent the Congress 
makes them available. That is what this is requested for. 





NO YEAR APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Denton. Why did you make this appropriation available in- 
definitely? Why not limit it to the end of the year, like other appro- 
priations ? 

Mr. Ketiy. Much of the money we are asking for is for research 
a When we conduct research, for example, at the National 

nstitutes of Health, we may identify a project as running for 3 or 4 
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years, but we ask only for enough money to carry out 1 year of that 
research, with a view that we can come back each year and ask for 
additional funds. With respect to foreign currencies, we do not 
know whether or not funds will be available in subsequent years, go 
we have asked for enough money to cover the entire 3 or 4 years of the 
research project at one time. 

Mr. Denron. I never saw one of these foreign aid appropriations 
where the money was not available until spent. 

Mr. Keiiy. There are certain principal problems in association 
with international programs which do not exist domestically. 

Mr. Denon. I never have been able to understand why they could 
not spend money just like everybody else. 

Mr. Ketty. From this standpoint we are really babes in the woods 
in this business. This is our first experience. 

Mr. Denton. This is a relatively small sum. 

Dr. Derruick. Mr. Denton, I have long felt that these foreign cur- 
rency funds owned by our Government ought to be tapped for eduea- 
tional purposes, 

Mr. Denton. If you can use them advantageously, I would agree 
with you on that. I want to be sure no money is coming out of the 
Treasury on this. You tell me there is none. / 

Mr. Ketty. I think that is a correct statement. There is a book- 
keeping transaction where an appropriation will be made available 
in order to purchase them for this use. But as I see it, this is a book- 
keeping transaction which relates to the whole Federal Government, 
and no money comes out of the Treasury because they already own it. 

Mr. Denton. The $30,000 will be charged up to this appropriation, 
but it will be credited to the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Mr. Ketry. That is correct. 


REPORT ON U.S.S.R. EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Mr. Denton. Just how important is it to investigate the educa- 
tional system of a country like Burma, for example? 

Dr. Derruick. You never know what is going to happen in the 
world. We might not need it tomorrow. Take our first. report on 
education in the U.S.S.R. That came out 3 or 4 days after Sputnik. 
It was quoted in newspapers all over the United States. The New 
York Times carried two or three pages on it. If we had not had that 
study ready, we certainly would have been subject to severe censure. 
The fact that we did have it was a feather in our cap. One does not 
know just when such information will be needed. 

Mr. Denton. They let you investigate their educational system? 

Dr. Derrick. Yes. Wecan goin. In Red China we might not be 
able to do a study, but in these countries we have mentioned 

Mr. Denton. Russia did let you investigate her educational 
system ? 

Dr. Derruick. Yes. That first report we made was pretty well 
based on secondary sources, but the second one we made was on the 
basis of our own study. We visited approximately 100 schools over 
wide areas. 

Mr. Denton. Do you think Poland and Yugoslavia will let you in- 
vestigate their school systems? 
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Dr. Derruick. We think so. 

Mr. Denton. Can you do much investigation on $31,000? 

Dr. Derrick. We think we can make a creditable report with that 
much money. 

Mr. Denton. Do you think you will not come back and ask for any 
more money for that pintndbet 

Dr. Derruick. If our studies should indicate a need for going into 

ter depth, we might. In other words, if we have an opportunity 
to do a better job through the counterpart funds, we might do that. 
We might come back and tell you. 

Mr. Denon. Of course, there would not be any necessity to have 
an open-end appropriation if that were the case. 

r. Pareros. I believe that is standard, Government-wide appro- 
priation language, Mr. Denton. Is that not right, Mr. Kelly? That 
game appropriation language has been used by every department 
which is requesting this type of money. Weare following in the same 
line. 

Mr. Denton. We have an awful lot of trouble there, too. That is 
what I am worried about. 

I think that is all. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. Marsuauu. In connection with the money for the counterpart 
funds which you are talking about, have you made any estimates as to 
what this work would cost you as a direct appropriation if you were 
not able to use these foreign currencies? 

Dr. DerrutcK. I do not know that we have. I just do not know that 
we have made an estimate on that. 

Mr. Marsuauy. Could you look into that and supply that informa- 
tion for the record ? 

Dr. Derruick. Yes, sir, we could. 

Mr. Pareros. We have the information on that, sir. It would be 
pe seme. We would have requested the same amount of American 
dollars. 

Mr. MarsHatyi. You would have requested the same amount of 
American dollars as their equivalent would be in foreign currency, so 
there would be no difference? 

Mr. Pareros. No difference in the total amount of the appropria- 
tion request. 

TEACHER’S TIME SPENT OUTSIDE OF CLASSROOM 


Mr. Marsuatu. A couple of weeks ago, Dr. Derthick, an article 
appeared which seems to have been given quite a lot of publicity. 
The statement was made in this article that teachers ought to be put 
back in the classrooms. A teacher who not only quoted his own ex- 

rience but also quoted that of others in this article, mentioned the 
act that 20 percent of his time in school was engaged in activities 
not related to teaching in the classroom. What have you to say about 
that? Did you read the article? 

Dr. Derruick. No, sir, I did not, but I know about the problem. 
I might explain, I think that teacher is not saying that he or she is 
taken away from the classroom at times when he or she is scheduled 
in the classroom. What the teacher probably meant was that there 
have been so many extra duties accumulated by teachers that they 
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have to spend a lot of extra time outside the classroom to perform 
them. 

For example, in almost anybody’s hometown when the Red Crogg 
drive comes along, much extra work is done by the teacher in pre. 
senting that drive and the needs of the Red Cross. Maybe: the 
chamber of commerce will conduct a “Clean-up, paint-up” campai 
in the spring. That calls for a lot of bookkeeping and effort, leader. 
ship and stimulation on the part of the teachers. 

here are maybe 10,000 or 20,000 or 40,000 children in the com. 
munity. This country learned, particularly in World War II, that 
the way to reach in every nook and corner of the community was 
through the schools and the schoolchildren. You cannot utilize the 
schoolchildren for those kinds of activities unless the teachers exer- 
cise leadership. 

So teachers over the country have been feeling an increasing pres- 
sure of community demands on them to take on these extra duties, 
Some of them feel the pressure pretty keenly, and in a growing nii- 
ber of communities they are waking up to conditions and are trying 
to do some things to relieve the teachers. 


TEACHER’S AIDS 


I noticed in the paper with some interest that the District of Colum- 
bia schools are experimenting with a plan whereby qualified parents 
will come in and help with paper grading, for example, so as to re- 
lease more of the teachers’ energies for classroom instruction and work 
with individual pupils after school when they might otherwise be 
grading papers, 

So you put your finger on a problem which is keenly identified in 
teachers’ minds all over this country. There is a good deal of concern 
about it. Some things are being done to relieve these pressures on 
teachers. It isa real problem. 

Mr. Marsnatyi. You touched on a couple of things which were 
mentioned in this article. In addition to that, the point was made 
that there were interruptions because of such things as janitorial sery- 
ices, that there were disruptions of classroom activity from the stand- 
point of some school activities. A number of things were cited. If 
as much as 20 percent of the time of the teacher is occupied with these 
extra duties, one-fifth of the time, that is a tremendous amount of 
time. 

Dr. Derruick. Yes; it certainly is. 

Mr. Marsnaty. Do you think it would average that high ? 


CLASS INTERRUPTIONS 


Dr. Derruick. No, sir; I do not. For example, you and I could 
go to the best schools in this area right here or any other area and 
find that the principal was on his toes and that they had strict policies 
about the interruption of classes. For example, in a school that we 
might say was poorly administered, every time a parent called in and 
wanted to speak to a child, he would be called out of class. That 1s 
an interruption. Somebody opens the door and goes in the class and 
asks. Maybe there is a 2-minute interruption. If that sort of thing 
is done all day, it is very distracting. In a school which is well or- 
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anized, unless there is a grave emergency, whether the parent calls 
or not, class will not be interrupted. 

So I would say that in our best schools there is the very minimum 
of interruption. The rule is airtight that classes must not be inter- 
rupted. I am thoroughly in sympathy with that. 

r, MarsHatt. Has your Department made any study along the 
line of the amount of disruptions there are in classrooms ? 

Dr. Derruick. Dr. Featherston. 

Dr. Featuerston. I do not think we have. 


TEACHERS’ AIDS 


Mr, Ceperserc. Will the gentleman yield? 

In my home city, Bay City, Mich., the Ford Foundation sponsored 
a study along this line where they were hiring nonprofessionals to 
come in, much the same as you say. 

Dr. Derruick. Teachers’ aids. 

Mr. Ceverserc. Yes; teachers’ aids. I am not sure what the results 
of the studies are, whether it is being continued or not. As a matter 
of fact, my home city was mentioned in that article which Mr. 
Marshall mentions. 

Dr. Derruick. Dr. Charles Park started it. 

Mr. Ceperserc. He is one of my very close friends and a fine 
educator. 

Dr. Derruick. And one of mine. 

Mr. Ceperserc. That has been going on. I assume they have some 
information on that. 

Dr. Derruick. This has been a problem. You will find, however, 
the best schools are solving it. They are just standing up against 
these community pressures. As a superintendent of schools, on more 
than one occasion I have had to antagonize some community leaders 
because we would not turn the schools over to them in running some 
campaign or promoting some enterprise. 

For example, maybe it might be some worthy cultural community 
venture such as the community opera, and they would want the schools 
to step in and help sell tickets. We had to stand up against those 
pressures. Every other superintendent has to do that if he is to pro- 
tect the instructional time of the teacher. It is a problem. 


ROLE OF PARENTS IN EVALUATING EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


Mr. Marsuarv. In connection with these various programs under 
the National Defense Education Act and other related fields in the 
Office of Education, do you have any way that you evaluate these pro- 
grams with parents to find out what their thinking might be about 
the educational programs? 

Dr. Derruick. Not directly. We try to be very circumspect. 
Under our system of State and local control, I think the Federal Gov- 
ernment or any arm of the Federal Government would be resented 
should it go through local school officials to the parents. However, 
we do have such opportunities when, through our national committees, 
we have lay citizens on our advisory committees. I meet every 3 
months, for example, with an advisory committee of national organi- 
zations. It is said they represent about 80 million people. These are 
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lay people very largely, who give their reactions and advice and criti- 
cisms about programs. 

Mr. Marsuauti. How do you answer the people who say that the 
parents of the country have a responsibility for the education of their 
children when you do not take these things up with them? How do 
you answer the criticism that you are bypassing the wishes of the 
parents ? 

Dr. Dertuick. We do not have direct contact with the parents, but 
we receive many letters from parents—those 10,000 letters a day, and 
every one is carefully answered. This is one of the ways in which we 
keep in touch with their thinking. We sometimes will write a chief 
State school officer and refer a question to him about some criticism 
or complaint, or direct the parent to him, and try to get those two 
agents together. We are in conferences with eople who are parents, 
We certainly concur heartily in the fact that the parents need to take 
a lot more responsibility. 

Dr. Mackie. Mr. Marshall, on the panel of nine helping us with 
the mentally retarded fellowship program, one of those members is a 
pee and he expresses the point of view of the parent in quite a 
nelpful way in that panel. 

Mr. MarsHa.. por in your statement you are replying to 
some of the charges that Admiral Rickover made. You made refer- 
ence to the fact that these parents had a responsible part in the educa- 
tional program of the country, and that that was one of the basic 
foundations for the fact that we have a good educational system. 

Dr. Derruicx. Absolutely. You can go to the community which 
has a good school, and every time you will find the parents taking a 
vigorous interest and performing their duties as good citizens, 


NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION GRANTS IN MINNESOTA 


Mr. Marsuatt. I notice in the National Defense Education Act we 


are asking for $171 million. The share which the Minnesota taxpay- 
ers would contribute to that fund would be in the neighborhood of 
$234 million. I am wondering if you could supply for the record the 
total amount of grant funds which go from the National Defense 
Education Act back to Minnesota, if you can identify it. 

Dr. Derruickx. Yes, we can identify that, and we shall be glad to 


supply that for the record. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


National Defense Education Act funds for Minnesota, 1959-61 








Title Actual, 1959 1960 Estimate, 1961 
ts to States: 
Title IIT: 
Acquisition of equipment..............--.-----.---- $1, 079, 584. 00 $1, 159, 467 $1, 200, 000 
Gr ATNON. oo ch acinb cokes sjnccddseocbscnctscd. 10, 890. 00 40, 044 40, 000 
Nn inc. econ neetindahsnamiicactien dade debeie 1, 090, 474. 00 1, 199, 511 1, 240, 000 
Title V-A: Guidance, counseling, and testing grants... .-. 144, 677. 00 294, 271 204, 271 
Title VIII: Area vocational programs.........-..-.-..-- 100, 132. 16 162, 597 208, 997 
Tite Ks Statistical services.....- 2.2. ........--.-.22.-- 2, 600. 00 22, 800 22, 800 
ORE TETOUS OU WOME) .. ccacideccsccencelucsceses- 1, 337, 883. 16 1, 679, 179 1, 766, 068 
Title II: Contributions to student loan funds.-........-- 701, 108. 00 1 948, 780 972, 448 
Title III: Loans to nonprofit private schools_..........- 1, 000, 00 (2) (3) 
Title IV: Graduate fellowships. .-....................-- 90, 950. 00 137, 200 148, 400 
Title V-B: Guidance and counseling institutes.......... 64, 206. 00 4 64, 206 (8) 
Title VII: New educational media grants..............- 159, 680. 00 (®) (6) 
SE ind bliin cade cio ticsnagainenadaaduanhinnaendd 2, 354, 827. 16 2, 829, 365 2, 886, 916 





1 Includes $134,638 from supplemental] request $9,700,000. 

4 Unavailable, no applications have been received to date, 

$1 Unavailable, based on existing records. 

4 Estimated, pending receipt of letter of offer to contract from the institution. 

4 Unavailable, negotiation is made each year on basis of national needs and chosen from proposals sub- 
mitted from interested colleges. 

¢ Unavailable at this time, depends on recommendations of advisory committee meeting in May. 


Dr. Derruick. Incidentally, Mr. Marshall, I would like to stress 
the fact that through our guidance and counseling program, I think 
we are exerting quite a strong influence in bringing parents into the 
school situation. I talked to a graduate student in one of our in- 
stitutes up in New York City at Columbia University Teacher’s Col- 
lege. He was telling about their weekly meetings with parents. He 
is in training now in part asan intern. Each week they have parents 
in with the children, working on their problems, Of course, that is 
a pattern which we are trying to spread all over the country, to get 
parents into the schools. 

Mr. Marsnauy, I am glad to hear you say that, Dr. Derthick, be- 
cause secon I am a strong believer that the parents have a very 
direct responsibility in the educational system and institutions of 
our country. I am very zealous to see that that be safeguarded in 
every possible way. 

Dr. Devinticg. I am with you 100 percent. I notice you mentioned 
that Admiral Rickover ng that point. In my statement I com- 
mented on a good many areas in which we concur with the admiral 
and his views. 

FELLOWSHIPS UNDER NDBA 


Mr. MarsHauy. Going into the National Defense Education Act, 
Title IV, Fellowships, last i you had 1,000 graduate students 
awarded defense fellowships. We realize the program has not been 


in effect very long, but how many of those dropped out, do you know? 

Dr. Dertuick. Yes, sir, we do. 

Mr. Murruead. Our present figure is that 18 have thus far dropped 
out. 

Mr. Marsuari. What is the total cost of these 1,000 fellowships 
you awarded last May ? 
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Mr. Murrueap. We have that figure. 

Mr. Marswaux. You can supply that. 

Dr. Dertruicx. We have it right here now. It would be the 1969 
costs that Mr. Marshall wishes. 

Mr. Hueues. $12,800,000 for the full program in fiscal year 1969, 
That includes the carryovers from 1959. You want the amount of 
that which was for the new fellows this year, the 1,500 ? 

Dr. Derruick. The first year of the program we had 1,000, ] 
think, first of all, you want the total cost of the 1,000? 

Mr. Marswatz. That is right. 

Dr. Derruick. In 1960, we are in the second year of the pro 
which would be 1,500. First of all, let us give Mr. Marshall the cost 
of the 1,000. 

Mr. Marswatt. All right. 

Mr. Hueues. That would be $5,294,000. 

Dr. Dertuick. Then in 1960, Mr. Marshall, the figure is, I think, 
$12,800,000. 

Mr. Hvuenes. For 2,500 fellows. 

Dr. Dertuick. You see, carrying the 1,000 forward to their second 
year, picking up a new 1, 500 for their first year. 

Mr. MarsHa.. 123 institutions partic ipated last year. The act 
provides up to $2,500 per year to institutions for education for each 
fellow. How much will the institutions receive of this amount? 

Dr. Dertuick. They will receive the total amount of $2,500. 

Mr. Pareros. Where it is justified. 

Dr. Derruick. Yes. I think our research studies show that. in most 
instances the full $9500 is justified and, indeed, the cost is often 
greater than that to the institution. 

Dr. Bansmer. The average approved figure is $2,350 for each fel- 
low, but it is with an upper ceiling of $2,500. 

Mr. Ketxy. That is included as part of the total which we gave 
you. 

' Dr. Derruicx. Yes. The figure which we gave you includes the 
institutional cost as well as the money paid to the fellows. 


FIELDS OF STUDY OF FELLOWSHIPS UNDER NDEA 


Mr. Marsnatu. I noticed, in looking over your list of fellowshi 
that fellowships were granted for a number of things. I would like 
to find out how much the taxpayers are paying for each one of these 
particular fields of study. You obviously do not have that, so if you 
will supply it for the record, I would appreciate it. 

Dr. Derruick. In other words, how much the fellowships cost for 
those awarded in the field of mathemat ics, for example, and all other 
fields. 

Mr. Marsuauy. I think it would help if I were to read off some of 
these that I am interested in. I would like each one to be listed sepa- 
rately in a category, and the total amount. of fellowships that were 
awarded for each one of these categories. The categories would be— 


Educational psychology and guidance African studies 
suidance Social welfare 
Comparative literature Political science 
General experimental psychology Philosophy 


Religion Behavioral psychology 
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Anthropology Theater 

psychology of class learning Organizational and industrial behavior 
Folklore Home economics education 
physiological psychology Music 


Animal ecology 


Urban community studies 
Physiology of parasitism 


Science of hearing 


Entomology 
Eeology and economics of flowing 


waters 

I would like each one of those. 

Dr. Derruick. We shall be very glad to supply that. 
(The information requested follows :) 


Cost of selected programs under title IV, 1960-61 








eae | | 
| | Total sti- Total insti- | Total pay- 
Subject Number of | Number of | pend and tutional ment, 
| programs | fellowships| dependents | payment title IV 
| (estimated) | (estimated) 
I cctectetactictn tlie isd etiialiertstneecinttcinkaiiliell anatatags sitet ahincledtihcaedheieal lined tel ances aii lilbencnifadl thas 
Educational psychology and guid- 

Bald. ah6 ded dda ss ond - 85 aK¥d i 1 | 4 $10 000 $9. 700 $19, 700 
Guidance... epeeeianowiell 3 | 11 | 27, 500 26, 675 54, 175 
Comparative literature. _....--.__.- 4 | 14 35 000 33, 950 68, 950 
Experimental psyc malay isaac tain Se 1 3 | 7, 500 7, 275 14,775 
Religion... - _- .--. aCe Neate. 3 | 11 | 27, 500 26, 675 54 175 
SE NICD, erp onadde- dhewace we 2 | 8 20, 000 19, 400 39, 400 
Social welfare 1 | 4 | 10, 000 9, 700 19, 700 
Political science 7 26 65, 000 | 63, 050 | 128, 050 
Philosophy 11 43 | 107, 500 | 104, 275 | 211, 775 
Behavioral psychology 1 4 10, 000 9, 700 19, 700 
Anthropology ine 4 19 47, 500 46, 075 93, 575 
Psychology of classroc m teac hing. 1 5 12, 500 12, 125 24, 625 
Folklore... ; 1 | 5 12, 500 12, 125 24, C25 
Physiological psyc hology —_ 1 2 5, 000 4, 850 9, 850 
Urban communities studies___- 1 | 3 7, 500 7, 275 14 775 
Science of. hearing - vs ous 1 | 3 7, 500 7, 275 14, 775 
aia eid annie mie 3 8 26, 000 19, 400 39. 400 
Ecology and economics of flowing | 

di irs andats cemennangnsryy 1 2 5, 000 4, 850 9, 850 
Theater. ...-. 1 3 7. 500 7, 275 14, 775 
Organizational and industrial be- | | 

et A el a TR ac 1 4 10, 000 9, 700 19, 700 
Home economics education........-.| 1 4 10, 000 9, 700 19, 700 
RI 0 nite igesciennintenneiD ddipiaiie 3 15 37, 500 36, 375 73, 875 

Animal ecology... .....-..----------- | 1 2 5, 000 4, 850 9, 850 
Phy. siology of parasitism oe 1 2 5, 000 4, 850 9, 850 











Note.—This table shows the estimated cost of the group of programs approved under title IV of the 
National Defense Education Act specified by Congressman Marshall. 

The estimates are based on experience gathered in the Ist year of the program’s operation. Spécifically, 
the stipend estimate is composed of the $2,000 statutory payment for a Ist-year graduate student and an 
estimate of 144 dependents at $400 foreach. The title [V payment to institutions, pursuant to sec. 404(b) of 
the act, is estimated at $2,425 per fellow. This was the average cost in 1959-60. It should be noted that in 
most cases the cost of these programs will far exceed the $2,500 per fellow allowed in the act, 
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Dr. Derruick. You understand, I am sure, Mr. Marshall, that we 
have one of the advisory committees provided in the act, com 

of deans and presidents, which reviews all of these applications from 
institutions not only as to the programs they are proposing, but also 
in terms of the fellows that they recommend. We have their advice, 
They come in 2 or 3 days at a time and study these cases, and we do 
not make any decisions until after we get their recommendations, 

Mr. MarsHauyi. However, you do not feel that you are required 
to follow their recommendations ? 

Dr. Derruick. That is right. 

Mr. Marswatu. If you feel differently concerning the value of the 
program, that is still your responsibility. 

Dr. Derruick. Exactly. I accept that responsibility. In the ap- 
pointment of those people, we try to get people who are recognized as 
top people in the country, so their judgment carries great weight, 
But in the final analysis, the Commissioner is responsible. 

Mr. Marsuatu. What is the average age of the recipients of the 
fellowships? Have you anything on that ? 

Mr. Morrueap. We will not be able to answer that until the end 
of this year. We do have a questionnaire which the fellows will fill 
out at the end of this year, and which the fellows appointed next 
year will fill out. We shall be able to answer that question for you, 
but it will take a little time. 

Mr. MarsHaty. Of course, if you do not have that in your records 
at the present time, I do not want you to get it. 

Dr. Derruick. The machinery is in motion. We will get it and 
we will make a point to give it to you as soon as it comes at the end 
of the year. 

Mr. Marsnatu. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Crperserc. In the time that I was here yesterday I listened 
with considerable interest to your comparison of the educational 
system of our country with that of the Soviet Union. I am not 
sure if this is a correct statement or not, but I believe you said that 
the overall picture of the educational system in the United States 
is permny the best in the world. Would you agree to that? 

r. Derruick. As reflected in our best, our strong schools, yes. 
We think our system is sound as reflected in our best schools. We 
do not overlook the fact that we have a lot of weak schools, also. 

Mr. Crperserc. But the system, if it is used to its maximum, is 
the most efficient in the world ? 

Dr. Derruick. I think there is no ees: We think for our 
pom it is the best system. For example, just as I said yesterday, 

certainly would not want a determination to be made at age 11 
of what my child was to do all the rest of his life, with no possi- 
bility to make any adjustment after that. 
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ADEQUACY OF BUDGET 


Mr. Creperserc. You have been a superintendent of schools. 

Dr. Derruick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ceperserc. That is really on the working level. As super- 
intendent of schools you have Beeti involved in school budgets for 
your school district. Have you ever presented a budget which was 
not really scrutinized by the school board and where you were get- 
ting everything that you wanted ¢ 

Dr. DerruicKk. The last board I worked with for a great many 

ears was an excellent board, representing different walks of life in 
the community—industrialists, attorneys, labor people. It was an 
excellent board. They happened to be a board which scrutinized 
everything with meticulous care. Now I am sorry to say we never 
vot the budget that we tried to get from the fiscal authorities. We 
jad quite a different fiscal committee in Chattanooga than we have 
in Washington. 

Mr. Cepersere. Is there not an ideal which an administrator has? 
He has a gual he would like to attain, which is an ideal goal, and 
you never can quite reach it because of certain outside influences 
which have to be taken into consideration in the determination of a 
budget. 

Dr. Derruick. Well, I would say that—well, let us put it this way, 
that I do not know that I have ever had my recommendations fully 
approved by my Board of Education, but my Board of Education al- 
ways submitted a ak sound budget, and it was always below what 
they thought it should be to do right by the children in our com- 
munity. 

i Conecne. Well, there were reasons why it had to be below, 
because of local circumstances ? 

Dr, Derruick. Yes. 

Mr, Ceperserc. In the budget you have here, do you think this 
budget is a budget that will be progressive in the area of education, 
and that even though it may be deficient in some areas and it may not 
have achieved everything you want, do you think it will be progres- 
sive? 

Dr. Dertuick. I think the record will show up to now that, although 
this budget will permit us to make progress and respectable progress, 
the chairman and other members of the committee have caused me to 
acknowledge, in certain particulars, that I was disappointed in this 
budget ; but as the chairman said a while ago, when he spoke of those 
25 jobs. “Well, if it had been 5, you would have been grateful for 
them”—and that is true. 
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But I think that we can make forward progress. As I said 
while ago, I think that under the National Defense Education Act 
that we are making all the progress one could expect. 

Mr. Ceprerserc. There are goals that you would like to reach and 
reach in a hurry but there are practical considerations involved in 
reaching those goals so that although you as an administrator of the 
program, may be disappointed in not getting as much as you would 
like, nevertheless you feel you have made progress. 

As I look at it, your budget has increased substantially over the 
years. Is that correct ¢ 

Dr. Derruick. Yes. In the 3 years I have been here, as I pointed 
out a while ago, we have practically doubled our staff. 

Mr. Creprersere. Do you think you can grow that fast and grow 
efficiently ¢ 

Dr. Derruick. I think we have grown efficiently, yes, sir. 

Mr. Ceperserc. Well, that is fine. That is all I have. 


EXTENT OF SHORTAGE OF SCHOOL FACILITIES 


Mr. Focarry. Doctor, will you supply for the record the number 
of schools having double sessions ? 

Dr. Derruick. You know, that changes pretty often. 

Mr. Fogarry. Just give us the latest. you have—and triple sessions, 

Dr. Derruick. Yes, we will do our best to do that. 

Mr. Foearry. If you can’t do that, supply the best information you 
have to show the shortage of school facilities. Also, for my benefit I 
would like to have a breakdown of Rhode Island of the number of 
schools with double sessions and triple sessions. 

Dr. Dertuick.. We would be glad to supply that. 

(Information requested follows :) 
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TaBLeE 2.—Number of pupils in excess of normal capacity of the accessible publicly 
owned school plants in use in public elementary and secondary day schools, by 
organizational level, by State: fall 1959 and fall 1958 



































Fall 1959 Fall 1958 Percent 
eal ened ieee change 
Region and State | | | in total 
Total Elemen- | Second- | Total Elemen- | Second- lexcess en- 
tary | ary tary ary rollment 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
i 
Total United States 
(50 States and Dis- 
trict of Columbia)'_|1, 883, 000 |1, 221,000 | 662,000 | 2 1, 850, 300 | 2 1, 353, 700 | 2 596, 600 +1.8 
North Atlantic: | 
Connecticut __....--- cen 19, 451 10, 894 8, 557 22, 135 12, 392 9, 743 —12.1 
Delaware..........-..-| 1,446 674 772 2, 457 1, 512 945 4h. 3 
EMO «can Undine oon~ neat i) LORE 7, 198 3, 889 10, 004 6, 709 3, 205 +10.8 
Maryland..._...._-- 73,516 | 35,732 | 37,784 60, 971 35,792 | 25,179 +20.6 
Massachusetts ----| 45,960 30, 640 15, 320 48, 929 29, 852 19, 077 —6.1 
New Hampshire - 4, 342 2, 506 1, 836 4, 630 2, 606 2, 024 —6.2 
New Jersey. ___- _.| 78,512 | 344,230 | 334,282 79, 000 46,000 | 33,000 —0.6 
New York._..-- | 266,000 | 163,000 | 103,000 | 4201,000 | 4118,000 | 483,000 |... 
Pennsylvania. ...._. 68,900 | 31,500 | 37, 400 4 16, 312 49,738 | 46,574]... 
Rhode Island---.-.---.| 5,387 | 53,646 | 51,741 4, 335 52,497 | 51,838 424.3 
Vermont__..-.-- 5, 362 3, 805 1, 557 4, 652 3, 244 1, 408 +15.3 
District of Columbia_..| | 17,199 | 14, 708 2, 496 16, 793 14, 978 1, 815 +2. 4 
Great Lakes and Plains: 
SS See ee 3 4, 152 37, 657 28, 977 8, 680 +32. 0 
Indiana. -_- | 20, 000 12, 000 8,000 | 25, 000 15, 000 10, 000 —20.0 
lowa- Sasi | 30.000 | 20,000} 10,000 37, 000 29, 000 8, 000 —18.9 
OONS. .. ds tte « = (6) (8) (8) (8) (8) \, a Poo 
Michigan ‘ -| 131,075 | 81,750] 49, 325 150, 050 87,770 | 62, 280 —12.6 
Minnesota ..| 23, 680 13, 960 9, 720 22, 000 13, 000 9, 000 +7.6 
Missouri es: 44,800 | 333,800 | 311,000 48,600 | 3 37,505 | 311,095 —7.8 
Nebraska. ......- 8, 151 5, 522 2, 629 10, 887 | 7, 764 3, 123 —25.1 
North Dakota 2,300 | 21,500 3 800 3, 000 32,000 | 31,000 —23.3 
Ohio...- 39,800 | 33, 108 6,692 | 39, 884 32, 347 7, 537 —0.2 
South Dakota 5, 683 33,919 31, 764 6, 859 4, 498 | 2, 361 17,1 
Wisconsin. -_...-.-- | 1, 800 1, 350 450 2, 000 1, 500 | 500 —10.0 
Southeast: | | 
Alabama.....--. aomiene | 90,843 | 54, 565 36, 278 56, 000 37, 000 19, 000 | +62. 2 
Arkansas.....-....- | 26, 049 14,238} 11,811 19, 400 14, 000 5,400 | +34.3 
ile seunsrurerens scvawl ~~ tigen 43, 726 27, 777 76, 112 50, 959 25, 153 | —6.1 
Georgia. ......-..-.....| 99,810 | 764,876 | 734,934 | 98, 457 72, 351 26, 106 +1.4 
Kentucky -.--- | 33,073 23,817 | 9, 256 | 50, 650 36,200 | 14, 450 —34.7 
Louisiana __-_-- naaeul) 2 age 24, 000 | 7,950 | 29, 721 22, 004 7,717 +7.5 
Mississippi 52, 328 | $43,488 | 98, 840 44, 604 32, 601 12, 003 +17.3 
North Carolina ..--| 38,505 ) | (6) 42, 850 | (8) (8) —10.1 
South Carolina -| 21,710} 11,910] — 9, 800 | 17, 600 10, 200 7,400} +23.4 
Tennessee ____. ; 10, 422 8, 052 2, 370 27, 137 20, 353 | 6, 784 | —61.6 
Virginia __.. , 69,128 | 46,228 | 22,900 71, 544 48,044 | 23, 500 —3.4 
West Virginia sash eee 11,922} 9,193 26, 430 15, 047 11,383 | 20.1 
West and Southwest 
Arizona __...- | 38,665 | 26,679 | 11, 986 28, 429 27, 750 679 +36. 0 
California... __. ‘ | 45,000 40, 000 5,000 | 90, 000 | 75, 000 15, 000 —50.0 
Colorado____-- _..| 25, 500 15, 000 10, 500 | 25, 709 | 15, 378 10, 331 —0.8 
Idaho _..... -| 9, 927 5, 608 4, 319 6, 858 | 4, 249 2, 609 +44.8 
Montana___. a 4, 540 3, 023 1,517 4, 587 2,701 | 1, 886 soe 
arede. 5,288 | 4,340 948 3, 422 | 3, 040 382} -+454.5 
New Mexico. .- 15,843 | 59,257 | 56,586 23, 684 | 14, 742 8, 942 —33.1 
Oklahoma 20,154 | 16,0388) 4,116 3, 840 2, 150 | 1, 690 +424. 8 
ye aeons 8, 825 4,600 | 4, 225 8, 786 $4,891 | 33,895 +0.4 
Te208.... <n. 115,694 | 381,520 | 334,174 148, 620 110,139 | 38, 481 —22,2 
Wen... 33: | 14,504] 8,707] 5,797 13, 535 9,420} 4,115 47.2 
Washington. __- _.| 30,389} 14,423] 15,966 23, 500 | 12,000 | 11, 500 429.3 
Wyoming J | 1, 620 1,015 605 | 3,000 | 2, 250 750 —46.0 
Alaska . 4, 501 | 2, 758 1,743 4, 298 | 2, 419 1, 879 +4.7 
ei Se sel 1, 763 | 786 977 | 2,968 | 5 1, 268 51, 70¢ —40.6 
Outlying parts: | 
American Samoa 454 baal 454 | Bak ol 355 +27.9 
Canal Zone 4 | 132 | Sg Seer | 120 | SRE a +10.0 
Guam ’ : au 307 | 307 |...--e---.| . 800.0 
Puerto Rico .| 207,890 | 172,731 35,159 | 210,863 | 179,216 | 31, 647 —1.4 
Virgin Islands._..._._..} 1, 664 1, 153 511 | 963 SU ate +72, 8 
| 








1 Totals for the United States include estimate for nonreporting States. 

? Totals for 1958, previously published for 48 States and District of Columbia, have been adjusted to 
include Alaska and Hawaii. 

3 Data for elementary and secondary schools are reported by grade group; kindergarten through grade 8 
for elementary, and grades 9 through 12 for secondary. 

4‘ Incomplete; represents only the difference between normal capacity and total number attending schools 
on multiple sessions. 

§ Data for elementary and secondary schools are reported by grade group: kindergarten through grade 6 
for elementary, and grades 7 through 12 for secondary. 

6 Data not available. 

’ Data for elementary and secondary schools are reported by grade group: kindergarten through grade 7 
for elementary, and grades 8 through 12 for secondary. 
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Percent of pupil enrollments in excess of normal capacity, by State, fall 1969 


[Full-time public elementary and secondary day schools] 





i, 


Pupils enrolled in excess of normal 


capacity as percent of total enrollment 
Region and State 





























All schools | Elementary | Secon 
schools schools 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 
ee iiss 
Total United States (50 States and District of Columbia) - 5.3 5.1 5.9 
——S—SSS——— =——————_—_— 
Werth Atiasille. 22.022. cedinneecssiwsncocencnccscecceenensan 7.2 6.6 8.2 
LL 
Connecticut. ......------------2----2---22---- 2-22-22 2---- 4.2 3.3 6.6 
SRNNGS Sh ccce pub apis hencedndascdcscwanénbepescccnudanet 1.9 1.5 2.4 
Nee cedchnkepibandastheahdthnanentebbteccatshuaion 5.6 4.8 83 
DCI. .nchaibinnosennssquonteneosbepestigocantanit 12.6 10.2 16.2 
NUE vibuith cccenacncdunsthencscsbubsristconesuent 5.5 5.5 5.6 
New Hampshire. ..........~.--cec-2--0--onsesceeeeoeee=-- 4.2 3.5 5.9 
RL 7.8 5.8 13.9 
FOO CE inc cn ddinderso memsnadiuancadntybunncocsdhace 9.7 10.1 9,2 
ee ET BE LENS EE et eee 3.5 2.7 4.7 
Rhode Island. ..... 2.222 na cesensceon-encoececneenennee 4.2 4.8 3.3 
MO) 7.4 7.3 7.5 
District of Columbia.............2.--nccccccccccccceneeee- i4.8 18.9 6.4 
=————_—— ooo 

Catt Fi NE FE oo ieccnctnbnqnegpennetensecccconmeenpa (4) rt) 0) 
BR osc cwenccbetcosncocesconeascocesccssccnecebeanss 3.0 3.6 L0 
LI ot .... ttl cin aaineeaebeadaiemnenealy 2.1 2:1 22 
ee 5.3 5.3 5.2 

Kansas. . 2.2 cccccccnn ec cnwcccwwccecccceseccsconececce= () (4) () 
a 8.0 7.8 &3 
Minnesota... 2.222 cnnnonnoneeneeenenosenenee cones 3.5 3.4 3.7 
Missouri. .....-nonencccnccnnncceccncececesessenecesese= 5.6 5.5 5.6 
Nebraska. ........-2--22-2----2--- noon n nnn n een e ere - eon - = 3.0 2.8 2.3 
North Dakota... ccccccccnsccccecccceccccecccccoeceses 1.8 1.5 2.4 
Qhi0. .... 2... ccc ncncc ccc ceccceewc eo ceccecccoconeecones 2.2 2.6 11 
South Dakota... ......cc..-ccccccccccecencncese-scecenooeee 3.8 3.5 48 
Wisconsin. ....2..20.--cncccccccsccccccccccccccccccnsesese 3 3 2 
———————— ed —————— 7 

Southeast.........-.-.--------------------2----202---2-----=+- 6.6 (4) () 
Alabams...........22602--.2 2-22 sone oneness none noon oene- 11.7 11.5 12.0 
ATRIOS. oi ono obec ncn ncesnecesennoesesscesececsesset 6.2 5.9 6.5 
PANNE 5 bio5- wc cn doccsttcccennsaucdteccweseddsseeoenesenes 7.8 8.0 7.5 
GOT BIOs so ones cn cc emccewecceccncesseccennceseses 10.7 | 9.9 12.7 
GET 6 os occa nnccssowccqsssacdscnesccscannconcesepess 5.4 5.4 5.5 
BOUIs AMR. 14 - .. 2. oon nono een nese newow nen oseecececeeo scene 4.6 4.4 5.1 
DERI. 2. 5 odd cece n cccnesadansewcccccescssonccrctes 9.3 9.7 7.8 

North Carolina...........---.---------------+--------- = 3.5 ) (!) 
Bertie CaPOROS...« vse. cc ced iv esse ccc cc cdsccccocnesetes 3.8 3.2 5.0 
NE cchthabuicednnntaabedatnmmnnnnenslin ebabemon pings s 1.3 1.3 1.3 
WIND 3 0... n we radevebewoccdesddaccwocncscdeadhbeccoshent 8.4 8.0 9.4 
West Vitgiile...nnoi oc... 222s s inicio cee n se cceccccecneses- 4.7 4.2 5.4 
Wiest and Geutiiwest.......... no Fecnsn 02 on cc esccccccececce 4.0 3.9 4.2 
13.8 12.1 20.0 
1.4 1,8 5 
6.7 6.3 7.5 
6.4 6.1 6.8 
3.2 3.1 3.3 
8.8 10.7 4.8 
7.5 7.3 7.8 
3.8 5.0 1,9 
2.3 1.7 3.8 
5.6 5.0 7.6 
6.3 6.3 6.4 
5.0 3.2 10.4 
2.1 2.1 2.3 
oe 
11.4 8.5 25.0 
1.3 -9 1.7 
Oooo 

Outlying parts: 

Ameircan Sam08..........---2---------<0--0--200-e0------ 20D Anguenentussens 22.4 
OD FRO on 6g sinner cep edncgcecencecomsoucapeeccocsoaes= 1.2 Sob jeneretoanenl 
Guam. --.-..-..-------------- +--+ 2-2 oo enn nnn eee ene ee = |e en ne ~~ ~~ = | enn en + ~~ - [on nn wn enn neees 
Puerto Rico . ...........-.--.-----------00<--------------- 36. 7 44.3 19.9 
Virgin Islands... ................--------2-222---eeeee---- 26.3 26.8 25.3 


1 Data not available, 
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STATEMENT IN RE DousBLE SESSIONS IN RHODE IstanpD ScHoort Districts 


The Office of Education does not now collect separate information on double 
sessions in its statistical surveys. In the annual fall survey, the States report 
data on the number of pupils enrolled in excess of normal capacity of the acces- 
sible publicly owned school plants in use. Included under this general item are 
five categories of “excess” enrollment: (1) The number of pupils exceeding normal 
capacity in overcrowded instruction rooms (regardless of whether the structure 
might be considered obsolete) ; (2) in the case of multiple sessions, the difference 
between the normal capacity of a single full session and the number attending all 
sessions; (3) the total number of pupils in makeshift or improvised facilities; 
(4) the total number of pupils in nonpublicly owned buildings ; and (5) the total 
number of pupils in nonschool public buildings. 

The use of multiple or curtailed sessions is, therefore, only one of several 
methods employed by school administrators to accommodate pupils in excess of 
normal capacity. It is the practice in Rhode Island to crowd all of the pupils 
that can be accommodated into existing classrooms or nonclassroom space rather 
than resort to double sessions. Double sessions are used only when no other 
provisions can be made to accommodate the pupils in full sessions. 

At the present time, only two towns in Rhode Island report enrollments on dou- 
ple sessions. The Johnston school system has 16 classrooms operating on double 
sessions involving 450 pupils in grades 6 to 9. In North Providence there are 
8 schools operating on double shifts involving 15 classrooms and 767 pupils as 
shown in the following tabulation: 








School Grades Number of | Number of 
pupils rooms 
Dit chddetivbutibeiceuncutiueeddcdcesenaaseooupeneneebenl ROO Victandves 167 3 
I cl lest le ainda nici drape alee aaah bee ae ae EE elenns 240 5 
DDG h waht dnndndasudadédataccaudcndsbadeubuawsdntbedocdal S00 Foccuk nn 360 7 


Several high schools are operating on extended sessions. These do not qualify 
as double sessions because each session extends for a full schoolday with some 
overlapping and with the school operating later in the afternoon than is con- 
sidered normal. 

Rhode Island is expecting a rapid increase in double sessions next year be- 
cause all usable space has been taken up, money for new buildings has run out, 
and enrollments are expected to rise. 


FACULTY VACANCIES IN COLLEGES 


Dr. Derruick. You know, we were talking about the number of 
vacancies in colleges and Dr. Babbidge mentioned the fact that the 
Office of Education had not had any estimate and I remarked that 
in preparing our testimony for the National Defense Education Act, 
in promotion of that legislation, we had a figure of 18,000 vacancies. 
I believe that would have been for the 1957-58 school year. 

Dr. Basswer. The number of new faculty needed. 

Dr. Dertuick. Yes, the number of new faculty members that would 
be needed, the number of faculty vacancies that needed to be filled by 
new faculty members. 

I thought that figure came from the Office of Education but Dr. 
Babbidge thinks that it came from othor sources, that somebody else 
furnished it. He does not believe that we made an estimate but he 
calls to my attention the fact that we have a staff study going on now 
to determine what the need is. The preliminary estimates of that 
study which is not complete are the sources of the figures we gave you, 
the 40,000, I believe. 

Mr. Focarty. Forty-eight thousand. 
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Dr. Derruick. But we will furnish that information and then we 
will be able to give you a better figure. 
(Information referred to follows :) 


PRELIMINARY DaTA From Stupy oF COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY STAFFING 
REQUIREMENTS 


The Office of Education is pursuing a study, not yet completed, on the staffing 
requirements of institutions of higher education. Preliminary data indicate 
that the current shortage of professional staff (instructors, librarians, re 
searchers, etc.) on the basis of full-time equivalent positions is about 41,000, A 
preliminary projection of the needs over the next 10 years indicates a require. 
ment for about 468,000 additional professional staff during this period—286,009 
to replace losses from the usual causes of attrition and 182,000 to meet the 
projected increase in enrollments. 


SERVICES FOR THE BLIND 


Mr. Fogarty. I have received a letter from the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind, Inc., of New York, making recommendations in 
the field of health, education, and welfare for the blind. In this letter 
they say: 

Federal support should be given to major study and research areas con- 
cerning the preschool blind child such as— 

1. The role of vision in the learning process and the consequences of 
visual loss. 

2. New and more appropriate instruments and diagnostic procedures for 
evaluating the blind child’s total capacity. 

3. Commitment procedures of all children to institutions for mentally 
retarded. 

Do you have any suggestions in that connection ? 

Dr. Macktr. We have just had a specialist in the visually handi- 

capped field and we are beginning to work on some of these problems 

with the American Foundation. We are finishing a biennial survey 
and in that survey we did ask some questions about provisions for 
children under 6. I hope that we will get the data from that in the 
next 5 or 6 weeks and we could make some kind of a report to you at 
that time. 

Mr. Focarry. In the letter they also say: 

There exists a national shortage of professionally prepared personnel to render 
needed services to school-age blind children. Since additional necessary prepa- 
ration is at the graduate level, there is a pressing need for a federally supported 
fellowship program for both leadership personnel and for the variety of pro 
fessional practitioners needed to render services to blind children. 

Dr. Macxrr. Well, we believe this is correct. We have some pre- 
liminary figures in the field of the visually handicapped. I am not 
sure that we can always mark the line between the blind and the 
partly seeing as well as we would like—— 

Mr. Focarry. You can expand that answer in the record later. 

Dr. Macxre. Would you like me to make a little statement now? 
I would like to point out, however, that these figures show quite a 
diserepancy between the number of children enrolled and getting spe- 
cial education and the number to whom the Printing House for the 
Blind is supplying books. Ac tually the Printing House figures—and 
these are prelimins ‘about 4,000 children more than the 





number enrolled in eerkal as ‘ation programs of any kind. 
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Mr. Focarry. Doctor, further in this letter they say: 


Because mobility and orientation skills underwrite the efficient functioning 
of all blind persons, it is essential that these skills and techniques be taught to 
plind children during their formative years. However, the services of a com- 

tent orientation and mobility instructor in this area are very expensive, 
whether they are provided by a school system or a community agency. Ulti- 
mately, the Federal Government will have the responsibility of providing this 
service through the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation when these children be- 
come adults. Therefore, it is logical for the Federal Government to interest 
itself in supporting such services at a time when they can be effectively mastered 
py children during their learning years and then utilized throughout their life. 
It is recommended that serious consideration be given to the Federal support of 
at least two qualified orientation and mobility instructors at the special educa- 
tion level of each State government. 


You may comment on that later on. 
Dr. Derruick. Yes. 
Mr. Focarry. And No. 4: 


Meaningful national statistics gathered by the U.S. Office of Education should 
include figures which annually reflect the needs of programs serving the school- 
age blind child. 


And they also say: 


The above recommendations regarding the preschool and the school-age blind 
child should all be given extraordinary emphasis and attention in considering the 
highly specialized needs of the blind child who has additional emotional and 
physical disabilities. 


Dr. Derrnick. I wonder if we could get a copy of that letter. 

Dr. Macxrr. If we could have it, or at least the relevant questions, 
we may be able to give the answers. 

Mr. Focarry. Well, at this point we will have the whole letter put 
into the record. 


LETTER FROM AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND 
(The letter referred to follows:) 


WASHINGTON, D.C., December 7, 1959. 
Hon. JoHN E. Fogarry, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Focarty: I am taking the liberty of sending you the enclosed sum- 
mary of unmet needs in services to blind persons and recommendations of ways 
in which the Federal Government might assist in meeting them. This material 
was sent to Representative Carl Elliott, chairman, Subcommittee on Special 
Education, House Committee on Education and Labor, in response to his letter 
of June 9, 1959, soliciting such material in connection with his subcommittee’s 
special education and rahabilitation study. 

We are currently editing a much more detailed document from which the 
enclosed Summary was prepared and are planning to submit it to the subcom- 
mittee around the first of the year. We will be glad to send you a copy of the 
larger document when it is available if you are interested. 

Sincerely yours, 
IrvIN P. SCHLOSS, 
Legislative Analyst, Washington Office. 


SERVICES TO BLIND PERSONS IN THE UNITED STATES, NOVEMBER. 1959 
(A summary of unmet needs and recommendations for meeting them) 


Prepared for special education and rehabilitation study, Subcommittee on Spe- 
cial Education, Committee on Education and Labor, U.S. House of 
Representatives. 

Submitted by American Foundation for the Blind, Inc., 15 West 16th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 
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I, STATISTICS 


Statistics on the number of blind persons and their social characteristics are 
urgently needed at the national level. 

It is recommended that the pertinent vision statistics from the U.S. Nationa) 
Health Survey’ covering the period July 1957-June 1958 be further explored 
to include a comprehensive interview with each of the same 600 persons char. 
acterized by the survey as “functionally blind.” This intensive followup. inter. 
view should be designed and conducted so as to reveal the numbers in that group 
who— 

1. Are totally blind. 

2. Have light perception only. 

3. Have motion perception. 

4. Have varying degrees of visual acuity, with correction, up to 20/200, 

It is further recommended that since this is going to be an ongoing function of 
the U.S. Public Health Service, all similar subsequent periodic findings of this 
survey over the next 10 years be subjected to this same intensive procedure in 
order to establish an accurate base upon which to project the estimated number 
of blind people in the United States. It is recommended that this be the con- 
tinuing responsibility of the U.S. Public Health Service with assurance of ade- 
quate Federal financing. 

This would guarantee an unimpeachable national sample upon which to base 
projections of numbers of blind persons and to reflect current causeg of blind- 
ness. This would provide the essential basis for program planning for all age 
groups of blind persons and the specific needs that should be met by federally 
supported services. 

It will be noted that our recommendation is predicated upon the currently 
accepted definition of blindness.* It has become increasingly evident that this 
definition creates confusion in the public mind and militates against the best 
interests of totally blind people. It is gratifying to note that the National Insti- 
tute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness is recognizing this problem. It is 
recommended that the National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness 
undertake the necessary leadership to reevaluate this definition in the light of 
current knowledge and practice. 

II. EDUCATION 


It is accepted philosophy that every blind child has a right to services and 
education at least equal to those which he would have received if sighted. 

The preschool blind child and his parents need early counseling service of a 
highly professional nature. This service should be assured to all persons need- 
ing it through governmentally supported child welfare services. Federal sup- 
port should be given to major study and research areas concerning the preschool 
blind child such as— 

1. The role of vision in the learning process and the consequences of 
visual loss. 

2. New and more appropriate instruments and diagnostic procedures for 
evaluating the blind child’s total capacity. 

3. Commitment procedures of all children to institutions for mentally 
retarded. 

The educational programs for the school-age blind child are largely the re- 
sponsibility of the individual States. However, existing and future Federal 
legislation can materially affect the quality of these programs. We recommend 
the following: 

1. With more than half of the blind children of school age being educated in 
programs with sighted children, the inadequacy of the Federal Act of 1879 to 
provide books and tangible apparatus to all blind children is increasingly 
apparent. Total revision of the act of 1879 to equate it with 1959 needs is 
recommended, particularly to the end that maximum selection, use, and distribu- 


1U.S. National Health Survey. “Impairments by Type, Sex, and Age, United States, 
July 1957—June 1958,” Public Health Service Publication No. 584—B9. Washington: 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Public Health Service, Divi 
Public Health Methods, 1959. 

2Central visual acuity of 20/200 or less in the better eye, with corrective glasses, or 
central visual acuity of more than 20/200 if there is a field defect in which the peripheral 
field has contracted to such an extent that the widest diameter of visual field subtends an 
angular distance no greater than 20° in the better eye. 
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tion of these federally provided materials be. assured in each State to meet the 
needs of all blind children. wherever they may be educated. 

2, There exists a national shortage of professionally prepared personnel to 
render needed services to school-age blind children. Since additional necessary 

tion is at the graduate level, there is a pressing need for a federally 
supported fellowship program for both leadership personnel and for the variety 
of professional practitioners needed to render services to blind children. 

8. Because mobility and orientation skills underwrite the efficient functioning 
of all blind persons, it is essential that these skills and techniques be taught to 
plind children during their formative years. However, the services of a com- 
petent orientation and mobility instructor in this area are very expensive, 
whether they are provided by a school system or a community agency. Ultimately, 
the Federal Government will have the responsibility of providing this service 
through the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation when these children become 
adults. Therefore, it is logical for the Federal Government to interest itself 
in supporting such services at a time when they can be effectively mastered by 
children during their learning years and then utilized throughout their life. It 
is recommended that serious consideration be given to the Federal support of 
at least two qualified orientation and mobility instructors at the special education 
jevel of each State government. 

4. Meaningful national statistics gathered by the U.S. Office of Education should 
include figures which annually reflect the needs of programs serving the school- 
age blind child. 

The above recommendations regarding the preschool and the school-age blind 
child should all be given extraordinary emphasis and attention in considering 
the highly specialized needs of the blind child who has additional emotional and 
physical disabilities. 


Ill, BASIC REHABILITATION SERVICES 


The American Foundation for the Blind believes that every blind person 
should be given the opportunity to receive high-quality training in the basic 
skills needed to achieve maximum independence in daily living, regardless of 
whether or not the individual is likely to enter a vocational rehabilitation 
rogram. 

" Because quality of rehabilitation services is paramount and because Federal 
funds are used for this purpose, the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation in 1959 
cosponsored with the American Foundation for the Blind a seminar to estab- 
lish principles and standards of rehabilitation centers for blind persons.’ The 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation is to be commended for currently contracting 
for a followup on the implementation of these principles and standards. It is 
further recommended that the Federal Government continually support periodic 
evaluation of these centers with the long-range objective of developing an 
effective mechanism of certification that would simultaneously assure not only 
high-quality center services for blind persons but also judicious expenditure of 
public tax dollars. Similarly, rehabilitation services purchased from voluntary 
agencies other than rehabilitation centers should be subject to this same type 
of procedure relative to principles and standards. 

In order that all blind persons may be assured of rehabilitation services to 
achieve optimum independence in daily living, it is strongly recommended that 
legislation be enacted to provide for Federal financial participation in such basic 
services for all blind persons needing them and including effective evaluation of 
vocational rehabilitation potential. Because of the relatively small population 
to be served and the very high-quality services necessary, it is recommended that 
the Federal Government foster the development of rehabilitation centers and 
facilities on a regional basis. 


IV. VOCATIONAL SERVICES 


The American Foundation for the Blind believes that every blind person 
who is physically able to work should be given the opportunity, consistent with 
his aptitude and ability, to learn skills which will equip him to compete effec- 
tively in the current labor market, and that he should be given adequate as- 
sistance in finding a job commensurate with his training and ability so that 





* Report of seminar, New Orleans, La., February 1956, “Rehabilitation Centers for Blind 
Persons,” Rehabilitation Service Series No. 380, ashington: U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 1957. 
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he may become self-supporting and live with dignity as a contributing Citizen jy 
his home community. 

Since the ultimate objective of Public Law 565, 83d Congress, is to rehabilitate 
and place disabled persons in employment, the primary effort should be directeg 
toward exhaustive measures to place blind persons in the open labor market— 
professional, white collar, industrial, ete. The current Federal financial invest. 
ment in this process (approximately $7,300,000 in fiscal 1959) indicates that the 
Federal Government should clearly establish at least minimum personnel and 
service standards in order to render the individualized services necessary to 
achieve this objective. This assumes the requisite strengthening of the leader. 
ship role of the Federal Government in order to achieve national uniformity of 
service. It also assumes maximum utilization of other major federally financed 
services such as the public employment services. 

In order to assure the incontrovertible right of the disabled individual to yo. 
cational rehabilitation services, it is recommended that legislative provision be 
made for recognizing the client’s right of appeal concerning the adequacy of 
these services. 

Recognizing that not all blind individuals are capable of employment in the 
competitive labor force of the Nation, the Federal Government has provided 
certain legislative measures that foster sheltered employment opportunities 
such as those provided in the Randolph-Sheppard Act (Public Law 732, 74th 
Cong., as amended) and the Wagner-O’Day Act (Public Law 739, 75th Cong.), 
In principle, these measures were designed to serve those blind individuals who, 
after exhaustive evaluation, have failed to enter the competitive labor market, 
The foundation believes it is incumbent upon the Federal Government to pre- 
serve this principle. 

In addition, there are those blind persons who could produce in the open 
labor market if they were not homebound for physical, psychological, or geo. 
graphical reasons. It is recommended that the Federal Government assume a 
more active leadership roll in fostering the development of industrial homework 
programs for these persons following the pattern set by its own pilot program 
established in the State of Vermont during the years 1955-57.‘ 

The foundation believes that the programs of the Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation should be expanded to meet not only the demonstrated need of disabled 
persons in the United States but also the demonstrated ability of the individual 
State programs to absorb such expansion effectively. 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION COMMENTS ON LETTER 


COMMENTS ON SUMMARY OF UNMET NEEDS IN SERVICES TO BLIND PERSONS IN 
UNITED STATES AS SUBMITTED TO Mr. FoGARTY BY THE AMERICAN FouNpDATION 
FOR THE BLIND 


In reply to your request for suggestions on the statement prepared by the 
American Foundation for the Blind, the Office of Education is submitting the 
following comments on matters relating to education. 

For several years the number of blind children of school age had been de- 
creasing, but during the past 15 years the prevalence of blindness among prema- 
ture babies has doubled the number of young blind children in the Nation. The 
condition diagnosed as retrolental fibroplasia which caused this increase has 
been isolated by medical research and it no longer constitutes a major cause 
of blindness in children. This sudden surge of blind children are now in school 
or are approaching school age and are taxing the educational facilities of the 
Nation. Many of these children are multiple handicapped, which further com- 
plicates the problem. 

The Office of Education is in agreement with the foundation's overall state- 
ment to the effect that it is an “accepted philosophy that every blind child has 
a right to services and education as those which he might have received if 
sighted.” While much has been done in the Nation to educate blind children 
and youth, many more services should be provided by educational agencies. 
Services should reach to blind children in nursery schools and kindergarten as 
well as those in elementary and secondary grades. 

1. As pointed out by the American Foundation for the Blind, there is a need 
to get accurate prevalence figures on blind school-age children and youth. 


“Townsend, M. Roberta, “The Vermont Story: A Pilot Study on Industrial Homework 
in a Rural State,” 1955-57. 
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(Similar figures are needed in several other areas of exceptionality.) A followup 
on the U.S. health survey appears to be an excellent idea, but it appears that 
more than an interview would be required to make such a study valid. In order 
to get prevalence figures that would be useful in planning the various types of 
services needed by the blind, it would be necessary to have uniformally agreed 
ypon definitions and to have adequate medical, educational, and other appropri- 
ate professional persons involved in such a study. 

9 There is a critical shortage of special education personnel to work with 
the blind children and youth (@) to conduct programs of teacher education in 
colleges and universities, (b) to supervise educational programs in State and 
jocal school systems, and (c) to teach the blind children and youth. There is a 
particular need for leadership personnel specialized in the education of the blind. 
In an Office of Education study in 1958-54 it was reported in a summary of 
degrees granted by colleges and universities throughout the Nation that in the 
field of the blind only eight candidates received master’s degrees and none re- 
ceived doctoral degrees. 

3. There is general agreement among educators and rehabilitation counselors 
that orientation and mobility skills are necessary prerequisites to the efficient 
functioning of all blind persons. There is increasing evidence that these skills 
can and must be taught to blind children during their formative years. While 
accurate statistics on the number of qualified instructors to carry out this func- 
tion are not available to the Office of Education at this time, the shortage is known 
to be critical and this problem is one of the most frequently mentioned by educa- 
tors and by experts evaluating current educational programs for blind children. 
As suggested by the American Foundation for the Blind, Federal support to 
provide at least two qualified instructors at the special education level in each 
State would be one manner of partially meeting this unmet need. 

4. As the foundation has pointed out, more studies and research projects are 
needed in the education of the blind. As they suggest, the Office of Education 
should report statistics on educational programs for the blind more frequently. 
Whether or not it would be practical to do this annually is questionable, since 
the collection of such statistics involves several thousand school systems as well 
as the residential schools for the blind. Other studies are made as a part of 
the basic collection and dissemination of information program of the Office of 
Education. Examples are studies of standards for teaching personnel, State 
legislative provisions, or special studies on various aspects in the education of 
the blind. Studies of this type are usually conducted cooperatively with State 
and local school systems or with national organizations. Experimental research 
studies can best be conducted by colleges and universities, school systems, or 
other agencies having research facilities. In some instances these may be par- 
tially financed by the cooperative research program of the Office of Education. 

The study and research areas suggested by the American Foundation for the 
Blind in relation to preschool blind children should be broadened to include 
all school age blind children. For example, a knowledge of the role of vision 
in the learning process and the consequences of visual loss would be of great 
value to educators of children at all grade levels. 

5. The Foundation for the Blind has suggested the need for an interagency 
committee at the Federal level on research on blindness. There has been a 
great deal of cooperation among Federal agencies on various aspects of blind- 
ness. Some of this has been done on an informal basis and some on an or- 
ganized basis. More should probably be done on research problems. 

6. Further study is needed on the problem of assuring maximum use and equal 
distribution of the books and tangible apparatus provided to blind children 
under the Federal Act of 1879. 

The Office of Education is continuing to study various problems in the educa- 
tion of the blind, including those set forth by the American Foundation for the 
Blind. In the future the Office hopes to be in a position to provide additional 
information on this important aspect of education. 


SUGGESTION OF SENATOR JOHN E. MORAN REGARDING DROPOUTS 


Mr. Focarty. A friend of mine who is very much interested in edu- 
cation, is in the Rhode Island State Senate, Senator John E. Moran. 
He took part in the grassroots meetings, in the White House Confer- 
ence on Education and he is very much concerned about the dropout 
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probe. He has been studying it and he has made this suggestion, 
would like you to take a look at it and give us your comments, 

Dr. Derruick. Yes, sir, we would be glad to. 

(Paper referred to is as follows:) 


RESOLUTION PROVIDING FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF AN EFFECTIVE SYSTEM OF Coy- 
TACT, GUIDANCE, TRAINING AND PLACEMENT FOR SCHOOL Dropouts, So-CALiep 


Whereas large numbers of Rhode Island’s young people annually drop out of 
primary, secondary, vocational, academic, and graduate educational institutions 
for both determined and undetermined reasons before completing préscribed 
subjects and goals; and 

Whereas there is little, if any, contact by school authorities with these young 
people once they have dropped out of the formal and required educational pro. 
grams; and 

Whereas through lack of proper guidance and training, many of these young 
people wander from job to job without finding themselves and without develop 
ing their full capacities, ofttimes with a resulting loss of personal initiative 
and happiness; and 

Whereas the lack of proper development by these young people will be re- 
flected within the problems of our society: It is suggested that the director of 
the State department of employment security and the commissioner of the State 
department of education collaborate with Rhode Island municipal school av- 
thorities for the development of an effective system of contact, guidance, train- 
ing and placement for dropouts, so-called, who have been unable to complete an 
academic or vocational education sufficient for their proper development as good 
citizens in a progressive community. 


COMMENTS OF THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


The proposal made by the Rhode Island senator is an excellent one and has 
the wholehearted support and encouragement of the Office of Education. Actu- 
ally, such procedures have been fairly common during the past 10 years. Several 
years ago at a national conference, an outline of plans and procedures for work- 
ing with dropouts was drawn up and agreed to by State representatives of the 
employment service and State directors of guidance in the schools. This agree 
ment is now in the process of being revised. 

In Ohio, Utah, and Arizona, for a number of years employment service work- 
ers and school guidance workers have worked cooperatively on the State level to 
meet the needs of school dropouts. As a result, the local programs of this kind 
in Columbus, Ohio, and Phoenix, Ariz., are especially good. In numerous cities, 
cooperative activities are carried on without special stimulation from the State 
level. Rochester, N.Y., is an example of long continued cooperation between 
guidance workers and employment service workers at the local level. 


PROJECT TALENT 


Mr. Focarry. You know, we had a problem on the floor last year in 
regard to the Pittsburgh project. 

Dr. Derruick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarty. Do you have any statement you would like to make 
concerning that ? 

Dr. Derruick. Well, we made one or two statements and we think 
that the concern about it has died down. As understanding has in- 
creased we have not had any complaints for a long time. I can give 
you a status report. 

Mr. Focarry. Yes, we would like to have it. 

Dr. Haux. There has already been a long statement made in the 
Congressional Record this year, submitted by Senator Humphrey 
about the importance of this study. 
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Dr. Derruick. We will give you a statement outlining where we 
are now and we will make our comment that, as understanding has in- 
creased, complaints have ceased. 

Mr. Focarty. Thank you very much, Dr. Derthick. 

Dr. Derruick. Well, thank you very, very much, Mr. Chairman. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


{uz COOPERATIVE RESEARCH PROGRAM—A DESCRIPTION OF “PROJECT TALENT” 


DIRECTION OF THE PROJECT 


“Project Talent,” officially entitled “The Identification, Development, and 
Utilization of Human Talents” is being directed by Dr. John C. Flanagan, of 
the University of Pittsburgh. Dr. Flanagan has had a long and distinguished 
career in education. After receiving his Ph. D. at Harvard in 1934, he remained 
there as a member of the faculty for 1 year. At that time he became associate 
director of the Cooperative Test Service of the American Council on Education. 
In this capacity he supervised the development and standardization of educa- 
tional achievement tests which have been used extensively in the schools and 
colleges of this country during the past 20 years. 

While in the Air Force from 1941 to 1946, he was director of the aviation 
psychology program and Chief of the Psychological Branch of the Office of the 
Air Surgeon. The major accomplishment of this program was the selection and 
classification of aircrew candidates. In 1946 Dr. Flanagan joined the staff of 
the University of Pittsburgh as a professor of psychology. In this year he also 
initiated the American Institute for Research, of which he is currently president 
and director of research. The American Institute for Research is an inde- 
pendent organization which has conducted research studies for such groups as 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, the U.S. Air Force, General Motors Corp., 
and the General Electric Co. 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT FOR THE PROJECT 


“Project Talent” has received the bulk of its financial support from the 
cooperative research program of the Office of Education. Present contracts with 
the Office of Education call for an expenditure of $743,975 to organize the proj- 
ect, develop, and test the instruments, and collect the data. An additional $588,- 
685 will be needed during the next 3 years to complete the machine scoring of 
the tests, to analyze the data, and to conduct the first followup study. Support 
for the project has also been provided by the National Institute of Mental Health, 
the Office of Naval Research and, in the planning stages, the National Science 
Foundation. 

THE PURPOSE OF THE PROJECT 


The purpose of this study is to secure a national inventory of the talents 
of our youth and to identify the specific patterns of aptitudes, abilities, and 
interests which provide the best basis for various college courses and careers. 
Followup studies are planned to determine what these people do in their jobs 
or in higher education after graduation from high school. 


PLANNING FOR THE PROJECT 


Before the study was begun, 1 year was spent in planning for it. Four 
panels—a guidance and counseling panel, an educational research panel, a test- 
ing problems panel, and a manpower and sociology panel—were organized to 
provide expert guidance on a number of aspects of the study. The panels 
were composed of top-flight educational specialists and included representatives 
from private and parochial institutions. 


SCOPE OF THE PROJECT 


The study is based on a scientifically selected sample of approximately a half 
million high school students. Much care has been taken in selecting this sample, 
and the plan was worked out with the advice of such experts in mathematical 
statistics as Frederick Stephen of Princeton University, William Cochran and 
Philip Rulon of Harvard University, and Morris Hansen of the Bureau of the 
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Census. Since it was decided that a single high school rather than the jp. 
dividual student should be the unit making up the total population, a 5 per. 
cent sample of high schools was drawn on a regional basis from lists, provided by 
the Office of Education, of all schools in the entire United States. (The sample 
includes 1,400 public, private, and parochial high schools. ) 


COLLECTION AND PROCESSING OF THE DATA 


A number of tests and inventories will be used to gather information on the 
aptitudes, interests, and abilities of students. Biographical data will also be 
obtained. All of the instruments have been designed specifically for use in this 
study and have been thoroughly pretested and revised. 

Approximately 100 regional coordinators are arranging for the cooperation 
of the loeal schools, distributing: the tests, and acting as advisers on procedures, 
Responsibility for administering the tests and collecting the data has been placed 
in the hands of the local schools. 

Electronic scoring machines and high-speed computers will be used to process 
the thousands of items of information that will be gathered. The data will be 
analyzed on a regional basis and will not be used to compare the educationa] 
status of any State or local system with any other State or local system. 


PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED 


Several complaints arose in the initial phases of this project. At the present 
time the office has not been advised of any complaints regarding the project 
or its procedures. 

That a project of this magnitude should encounter some problems is inevitable, 
For example, 2 to 3 percent of the original sample of schools that were in- 
vited to participate were unable or unwilling to do so. An additional 3 to 4 
percent of the schools have not yet responded. However, 90 to 95 percent of the 
original sample of schools have definitely agreed to participate. 

A second problem arose when preliminary trials of the inventory were con- 
ducted in 15 to 20 school systems throughout the country. There were some 
objections to a few of the questions which were asked. However, all con- 
troversial material, such as that objected to in Houston, has been eliminated 
from the inventory. There was also some misunderstanding of the sampling 
procedures involved. As indicated in the discussion of the scope of the study, 
the sample was drawn on a regional basis. This means that the schools in a 
small locality, or even in a large city, are not necessarily representative of the 
city or the State in which the city is located. Instead they are a part of a 
group which represents an entire region. For instance, someone raised a ques- 
tion about the fact that more Roman Catholic schools were chosen in Detroit 
than were public schools. Actually, there is a simple explanation of this. Since 
the list of public and nonpublic schools are maintained separately, a 5 percent 
sample was drawn from the total number of schools appearing on each list. 
In other words, a table of random numbers was used to select 5 percent of all 
public and nonpublic schools listed in the entire United States. Since Catholic 
schools tend to be smaller than the public schools and to cluster in metropolitan 
areas and, in contrast, public schools tend to be scattered more widely through- 
out the geographic areas, it is entirely possible that in a given city, such as 
Detroit, the Catholic schools will outnumber the public ones. (Actually the 
proportion of the total number of Catholic high schools and the proportion of 
the total number of public high schools being included in Detroit is the same— 
approximately 9 percent. ) 

FOLLOWUP STUDIES 


Followup studies are planned with each of the grades from 9 to 12 one year 
after graduation from high school. The 16-year-olds not in school will be 
followed up at age 19 along with the 10th grade classes. In addition, funds 
will be sought to conduct followup studies after 5, 10, and 20 years. 


ADDITIONAL DETAILS 


The following information, extracted from Bulletin 1, issued in November 
1959 by the Project Talent Office, furnishes additional details concerning this 
program. 
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- in- Tue Story oF Project TALENT 

per- | 

l by ouR COUNTRY NEEDS THE FULL USE OF ALL ITS TALENTS—THIS APTITUDE AND ABILITY 
uple | CENSUS WILL TELL US WHAT IS AVAILABLE 


Our country’s continued growth and development require the identification, 
development, and utilization of all available talents. We cannot, use all of these 
talents unless we know what is available. A national inventory of aptitudes and 


the abilities will enable school personnel to assist their students in developing and 

» be making the most of their potential. 

this If we are to plan properly for meeting the increased needs for advanced educa- 
tion—if we are to know, for example, how many educators or physicians we may 

tion expect to educate and train in the years ahead—we need a better idea of how 

res. many of our young people have the aptitudes, the inclination, and the education 

ced for entrance into various careers. Everyone has his own special talents. But 
how many persons fail to receive proper encouragement and education? 

CESS There are many tests in standard subjects, and for some years it has been pos- 

| be sible to test one person or a thousand persons for general intelligence, musical 

mal ability, or capability in languages. “Project Talent” may be an historic enter- 


prise, for it is the first scientifically planned national inventory of human talents: 
the aptitudes and abilities of a people. 


1960 IS A CENSUS YEAR, PROJECT TALENT IS A SCIENTIFIC CENSUS 


sent 
ject This inventory will be conducted in March of 1960, in order to coincide with 
the 1960 population census. When the census taker comes to the door of a home, 
ble. the householder does not feel the census is an examination which is to be passed 
in- or failed. The same is true of “Project Talent.” No special preparation is neces- 
lo 4 sary for this examination. Other sets of tests search for certain abilities or 
the | superiority in selected subjects. “Project Talent” will report fully the unique 
' potential and all the talents of all students tested. ; : 
COn- A scientifically selected sample of half a million high school students will be 
ome given a 2-day series of examinations. These tests will measure many different 
con- kinds of things. “Project Talent” will be carried out through local school sys- 
ited tems all over the Nation—in the country and the city, and in public, private, and 
ling parochial schools. 
dy, | The scores from the tests will be made available to the individual school, to 
na | pe used as the school wishes, but “Project Talent” will not evaluate specific 
the schools, nor compare one student with another. The tests will be available 
of a only to those schools selected as a part of this scientific study. The tests are 
les- not intended as substitutes for present testing programs; they are special instru- 
roit | ments scientifically designed for this particular purpose. 
nce This project covers more than school activities; followup studies are planned. 
‘ent The project will seek to determine what these people are doing in their jobs 
list. | or in higher education 1 year after graduation from high school. The first 
all survey and later questionnaires also will ask about their interests or hobbies. A 
olie young person may have a hobby which involves a special talent in photography 
tan or music, for example, but that interest may not be revealed in ordinary school- 
igh- work. These examinations will be designed to measure potential aptitudes and 
| as abilities of a more general sort in addition to measuring what the student knows. 
the Most teachers are interested not merely in school grades, but in the student’s 
of potential, and what he eventually does. When “Project Talent” is completed 
e— schoolteachers will have much more definite information about the kinds of 


talents and potential they may reasonably expect to find in their classrooms. 
Educators will have realistic answers to some of their questions about how to 
guide and develop these talents. 


ear 
y 
Mo PROGRESS IN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, TEST DEVELOPMENT, AND NEW COMPUTERS 
MAKES POSSIBLE THIS NATIONAL INVENTORY 
This national inventory of human resources has long been needed for planning 
in education. The scientifically selected cross section of American youth to be 
ber tested is large enough that the findings will give educators important facts about 
his the total student population. The goals outlined below indicate some of the 


Ways this basic information may be used. 
Educators have long known that a collection of smaller studies cannot be as 
definitive as a national study. There are several new factors which now make 
{ such a survey possible: 


Fundamental tests of aptitudes and abilities have been developed. 
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New electronic scoring machines, coupled with high-speed electronic com. 
puters, make it possible to process thousands of test items in a small fraction of 
the time required in the past. Each of the 500,000 sets of student’s answer 
sheets will contain about 2,000 items. These 1 billion bits of information wij 
require 1,250 machine-hours for initial scoring, reporting to schools, and record. 
ing on magnetic tape for analysis and future followup studies. The analyses of 
these data on high-speed computers are expected to take less than 100 hours, 
This data processing would have required millions of man-hours of work as 
recently as 5 years ago. 

The principal factor in the initiation of this project, however, is that the 
Nation has begun to appreciate the importance of assuring an educational 
tem designed to offer proper training and opportunties to students having di. 
verse aptitudes and developmental needs. 

Thus, leading educational research institutions, agencies of the Federal 
Government, and representatives of professional, educational, and scientific 
associations have joined together to assist in guiding the study and interpreting 
the results from project talent. 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT IS BEING PROVIDED BY THE OFFICB OF EDUCATION WITH 
ASSISTANCE FROM OTHER FEDERAL AGENCIES 


Project Talent is financed for the most part by funds from the U.S. Office of 
Education through Commissioner of Education Lawrence G. Derthick. These 
funds came from the cooperative research program, directed by Assistant Com- 
missioner of Education Roy M. Hall. The plan for the project, as developed 
by the University of Pittsburgh and the American Institute for Research was 
reviewed and recommended for approval by the advisory committee of the co- 
operative research program. 

The chairman of this committee was Dr. Ralph W. Tyler, Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences, Palto Alto, Calif. Other members of the com- 
mittee were: Dr. Finis E. Engleman, executive secretary, American Association 
of School Administrators; Dr. Chester W. Harris, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Dr. Erick L. Lindman, professor of school administration, 
George Peabody College for Teachers; Dr. Henry J. Otto, professor of educa- 
tion, University of Texas; Dr. J. Cayce Morrison, assistant commissioner for 
research, New York State Education Department (retired) ; Dr. H. H. Remmers, 
director, division of educational reference, Purdue University; Dr. Dewey B. 
Stuit, dean, College of Liberal Arts, State University of Iowa; and Dr. Dorothy 
Adkins Wood, chairman, department of psychology, University of North 
Carolina. 

Support for the project is provided also by the National Institute of Mental 
Health and the Office of Naval Research, with aid in the planning stages from 
the National Science Foundation. 

Dr. John C. Flanagan, professor at the University of Pittsburgh and director 
of the American Institute for Research, prepared the initial proposals for the 
study and is the responsible investigator. 


THE PLANNING AND ADMINISTRATION OF PROJECT TALENT IS UNDER THE GUIDANCE 
OF NATIONAL COMMITTEES AND COORDINATORS 


Four panels of the Nation’s leading specialists worked with the staff for more 
than a year planning the study. This staff included six full-time research 
workers headed by Dr. John T. Dailey. The overall chairman of the advisory 
panels during the planning phases was Dr. John H. Fischer, then superintendent 
of the Baltimore public schools. The present chairman is Dr. Kenneth E. Ober- 
holtzer, superintendent of the Denver public schools. The chairman of the 
guidance and counseling panel is Dr. Edward Landy, director, division of 
counseling services, Newton, Mass. public schools. The chairman of the edu- 
cational research panel is Dr. Robert J. Keller, director, University High School, 
University of Minnesota. The chairman of the testing problems panel is Dr. 
Robert L. Thorndike, head, department of psychological foundations and serv- 
ices, Teachers College, Columbia University. The chairman of the manpower 
and sociology panel is Dr. Samuel A. Stouffer, director, laboratory of social re 
lations, Harvard University. 

The plans developed through these groups were reviewed by an advisory 
council composed principally of presidents and executive secretaries of the 
professional associations most interested in the findings from this study. These 
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associations included the American Association of School Administrators, Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Principals, Council of Chief State 
gchool Officers, National Catholic Education Association, National School 
Boards Association, American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
American Personnel and Guidance Association, and American Psychological 
ciation. 

Thestvaal coordinators will administer the program locally. They will distrib- 
ute tests, arrange for cooperation of schools, and serve as advisers on pro- 
cedures. These local officials, familiar with the educational needs and re- 
sources of the local communities, will be the key representatives of one of the 
largest educational studies ever undertaken. 

All results from the survey and the studies which follow will be published and 
will be freely available to educators and research specialists. Prior to publica- 
tion, these studies will be reviewed by the panel of experts and the advisory 
council. Many educational and research groups have expressed keen interest in 
these studies and will be kept fully informed. A series of reports will be made 
to education agencies throughout the country. These will go to school systems, 
to schools of education, to State departments of education, and to private edu- 
cational associations as well as to the supporting agencies. Results will be of 
interest also to parents, to industry, to the military services, and to anyone con- 
cerned with planning for proper future use of manpower. 

The responsibility for administering the tests and collecting the data about the 
students and their past experiences is placed directly in the hands of the selected 
schools. The scientific analysis of the original data and the collection of the 
followup data will be done under the direction of the program staff of the Uni- 
yersity of Pittsburgh with special assistance from the American Institute for 
Research. 

The success of the survey phase depends upon the capability and effective 
assistance of local coordinators, principals, teachers, and others. 


PROJECT TALENT IS A SCIENTIFIC STUDY USING ONLY TESTED TYPES OF INSTRUMENTS 


It is expected that this historic national census and followup will give the 
Nation a great many new facts. Some will be surprising. Also, it is to be 
expected that administration of such a large program will produce new methods 
and new ideas in the field of educational research itself. This should be one of 
several important byproducts from the study. 

Project Talent is not an experiment to try out new theories. All the major 
components of this project have been tested and proven in previous studies. 
Systematic measurement and description of students is essential to under- 
standing and improvement. Educational leaders, teachers, colleges, school super- 
intendents, and school boards will always be better able to apply educational 
theories when they have more facts. This is an attempt to carry out a detailed 
survey of human talents in a segment of the population with tested instruments. 


BASIC GOAL: INFORMATION TO HELP AMERICAN YOUTH TO DEVELOP THEMSELVES AND 
THEIR NATION 


In this kind of scientific study, it is possible to know in advance some of the 
major types of information which will be produced. 

Some of the important results of this national aptitude and ability census 
will be: 

An inventory of human resources: “Project Talents” will be tremendous in- 
ventory or stocktaking in which we find out the capabilities of our youth. 

We also plan to study the relationships between one kind of ability and an- 
other, between one type of school course and another, and between personal 
hobbies and the development of many types of competence. 

A set of standards for educational and psychological measurement: When 
reliable measures have been obtained from thousands of persons in a systemati- 
cally selected sample, it will be possible to provide a more accurate set of bench- 
marks or standards for test authors to use in standardizing tests so that scores 
indicate comparable levels of ability. 

This may be roughly compared to the basic standards such as the marked 
bars for measuring length, or the standard weights which the National Bureau 
of Standards maintains. 

A comprehensive counseling guide indicating the patterns of aptitude and 
ability which are predictive of success in various careers: In the followups 
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after the national examinations and analysis, students who took the tests will 
be located and asked to report on educational and vocational experiences, A 
young girl may have become a secretary, or a housewife, or she may have gone 
to college. By studying thousands of student aptitude, interest, and ability 
patterns, and finding out the person’s later activities and occupations, we will 
learn a great deal. This will help students by predicting more precisely what 
kinds of aptitudes and abilities, what kinds of courses, and what kinds of in- 
terests constitute the best basis for various kinds of careers. An artist needs 
good color sense, a scientist needs mathematical ability, but counselors and 
teachers know that many other factors enter into the qualifications for Success 
in a career. Motivation is a necessary ingredient, but the best use of the 
student’s special talents requires that he identify this talent early and obtain 
the education essential for the full development and effective use of his powers, 

It is anticipated that project talent will make a significant contribution to. 
ward meeting this need: better prediction, based on actual followups, of a yo 
person’s chances for success in a given field. To some extent, this can be done 
today, and it has been an enormous incentive to teachers, young people, and 
parents to be told, for example. “This boy unquestionably has talent in a given 
direction. If he can continue his education, he may reasonably expect to master 
his chosen trade or profession.” 

A better understanding of how young people choose their life work: Many 
people follow their family trade or profession. They tend to think that people 
know quite early what their life work will be. Other people drift into an oecp. 
pation and they tend to think that everyone else more or less drifts into a par. 
ticular trade, business, or profession. Many people feel that they have very 
little choice. ; 

However, many people today do have a choice, and the diversity of occupa- 
tions and the need for special training continue to increase. We have begun 
to learn something about the processes by which a young person decides that he 
would like to be a teacher, a lawyer, or an apprentice for a trade. This study 
and others can help us understand at what ages certain lifetime careers tend 
to be chosen. 

Naturally, high school seniors talk more about their future careers than do 
high school freshmen. Yet there are many indications that even younger chil- 
dren already have interests which are related to the fields in which they later 
work. 

A better understanding of the educational experiences which prepare students 
for their life work: American education is noted for its diversity. Only through 
the analysis of detailed information about students, their educational exper- 
iences, and their subsequent successes or failures can we hope to make our ed- 
ucational system as flexible and responsive to the individual needs of its stu- 
dents as it must be if our Nation is to continue to develop and prosper. 

Project talent has been carefully designed to fill an important national need 
for facts regarding the identification, development, and utilization of our human 
resources. This information is intended as a basis for manpower policies and 
as a basic resource for the many individuals responsible for the education of our 
children. 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT OF THE COMMISSIONER ON ADEQUACY OF 
FUNDS REQUESTED FOR NDEA 


SupPLEMENTARY STATEMENT TO THE TESTIMONY OF L. G. Derrnick YEAR 1961 
BUDGET FOR THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


At the hearings before the House committee on February 3, 1960, the chairman 
expressed special concern as to the adequacy of the various appropriation re 
quests for fiscal year 1961 to implement the National Defense Education Act. 
While I sought to be completely frank in response to these searching questions, 
I was stimulated to review and restudy carefully, with the aid of my staff, my 
testimony on all points. In almost every instance, I find my testimony recon- 
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firmed by the facts. But in three particulars in my restudy I am led to supple- 
ment my testimony in the earnest endeavor to be fully responsive to the 
chairman’s questions. 

I would like, therefore, to register the following points: 


TITLE VI. LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 


With reference to the office budget for language and area centers, you asked 
whether the amount included in the revised budget was different from the pre- 
liminary Office estimates. At the time of the hearings, we indicated that the 
amount for centers corresponded to the original estimate. The item identified 
as “Language centers and stipends” also includes language fellowships which 
are separately authorized by section 601(b) of the National Defense Education 
Act. The preliminary estimates of the office contemplated the establishment of 
three new centers (since deleted) in addition to the 40 centers which are now 
included in the budget for 1961 and the awarding of 1,125 fellowships; in the 
revised budget, the number of fellowships has been reduced to 848. The hearing 
transcript has been corrected to reveal these facts. 

It is our opinion that the awarding of the additional fellowships originally 
planned could well prove difficult in view of the scarcity of qualified personnel 
in this professional field and, therefore, the reduction proposed in the revised 
budget is consistent with our appraisal of the rate of progress which is feasible 
in fiseal year 1961. The elimination of the proposed three new centers is a 
determination which this office supports, but in all candidness we must acknowl- 
edge that the original proposal to establish three new centers at the initial cost 
of $20,000 each could be accomplished in fiscal year 1961. 


TITLE VII. EDUCATIONAL MEDIA RESEARCH 


In my testimony, I indicated that the proposal to appropriate $4.7 million for 
this program in fiscal year 1961 represented as much progress as could reason- 
ably be expected at this stage of the program. I felt that we were indeed 
fortunate in having a budget proposal which comes so close to the authorized 
$5 million. However, in the light of my restudy, I must report to you that the 
sum of $300,000 which is the difference between the authorized amount and the 
requested amount, could be used by this office for the conduct of activities under 
part B of title 7, if the full authorization were appropriated. The amount now 
requested for part B of title 7, namely $915,000, will permit a doubling of the 
program authorized for this activity in fiscal year 1960, and, therefore, does 
represent substantial progress. 


TITLE VIII. GRANTS TO STATES FOR AREA VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


On this item I reported to you that we had requested $9 million which was 
the amount we estimated the States could use effectively in fiscal year 1961. 
However, Assistant Commissioner Pearson has advised me that the sum re- 
quested may fall short of providing for the needs in perhaps some seven States 
as evidenced by the latest reports of their experience with the program. The 
problem of allotment to these seven States is such that we cannot be exact as to 
the additional appropriation that would be required to guarantee all States the 
maximum they could use within the authorized appropriation of $15 million. 

As indicated above, the purpose of my comments in this statement is to avoid 
any possible misunderstanding. Moreover, I can reiterate that the overall 
support we have been given in the implementation of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act has been most encouraging. 
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MENTAL RETARDATION PROGRAMS 


(The following was subsequently submitted at the request of the 
committee :) 
MENTAL RETARDATION 


Mental retardation programs 


—_———$————— 
1959, actual Available 1961 
sen Dlans 








Salaries and expenses: 
SS EE, NOE TEENS eI tice me $971, 722 $604, 970 9615, 000 
Administration of the grant program for “Expansion of 
teaching in education of the mentally retarded”’........_|...........--- 58, 020 50, 465 
Expansion of teaching in education of the mentally retarded: 
GrANtS.....~..-- 222-220 2-- ono eee enn n-ne nese ee een ennen--=-- waceageneennne 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
enenseapeniaranninisiil atadqeenie-tstaiit Seckseann 
| 971, 722 1, 662, 990 1, 674, 465 


ee 


Not more than one-fourth of the mentally retarded children and youth in 
the Nation are now receiving the special education they need. The Office of 
Education is, therefore, expanding its program in this field with the objee 
tive of aiding State and local communities in their efforts to fill the gap and 
improve existing programs. The major emphasis is on: (1) developing more 
and better qualified educators to work with the mentally retarded, and (2) the 
acquisition of new knowledge about the education of such children. The Office 
of Education, in fulfilling its basic function in this field, is increasing its 
activities in the collection and dissemination of information through consulta- 
tion, conferences, participation in national committees, lectures, statements, 
extensive correspondence, and studies and research. It cooperates extensively 
with other departments and agencies. It is represented in the departmental 
committee on mental retardation organized to further the balanced approach 
to the problem. 

1. NEED FOR SPECIAL EDUCATORS 


It is estimated by the Office of Education that about 65,000 qualified special 
teachers will be needed if all mentally retarded children and youth are to have 
access to suitable education. Currently only about 15,000 such teachers are 
available. 

Public Law 85-926, designed to aid in meeting this shortage of educational 
personnel, was implemented in fiscal year 1960 with $1 million which is the 
full amount authorized by the law. 

The specific purpose of the program which is being developed under this 
law is to recruit promising persons to prepare for leadership positions as (1) 
college instructors to conduct the training of teachers of the mentally retarded, 
and (2) supervisors of educational programs for the mentally retarded. 
Throughout the Nation there is an enthusiastic response to the opportunities 
for high-level professional preparation under the provisions of the law. It is 
anticipated that all the fellowships available within the 1960 budget will be 
awarded by June 30, 1960. To date, January 20, 1960, 158 fellowships have been 
allocated. 

Section 1, Public Law 85-926.—Grants were made to colleges and universities 
to assist in preparing persons to conduct the training of teachers of the mentally 
retarded. These fellowships were awarded with the advice of a panel of expert 
consultants in the field representing colleges and universities, State and local 
school systems, and laymen concerned with mental retardation. To date 58 
fellowships have been granted for this purpose to the following institutions 
of higher education: Colorado State College, George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Los Angeles State College, Newark State College, Ohio State University, 
Pennsylvania State University, San Francisco State College, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Teachers College (Columbia University), University of Georgia, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, University of Minnesota, University of Pittsburgh, Uni- 
versity of Texas, University of Wisconsin, Wayne State University, Western 
Michigan University, and Yeshiva University. It is reported that by February 
15, 1960, a total of 39 fellows will be enrolled in this program under section 1 
of the act. 
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Section 2, Public Law 85-926.—Two fellowships have been set aside for each 
State educational agency for the training of supervisors to work in State and 
jocal educational programs (a total of 100 for the Nation). All of the States 
pave indicated an interest in the program, and the desire to make full use of 
their allocations. Even though it has been difficult to find candidates who 
could be released on short notice from their positions, it is reported that a 
minimum of 23 fellows will be enrolled under State-allocated fellowships as 
of February 15, 1960. 

For each academic year a fellowship includes the following stipend and 
allowance for dependents: 

Stipend: 

$2,000 for a fellow in his first graduate year of study. 
$2,400 for a fellow in his second graduate year of study. 
$2,800 for a fellow in his third graduate year of study. 

Allowance for dependents : $400 for each dependent: 

For each fellow enrolled under this program, the institution which he is 
attending receives a provisional supporting grant of $2,500 per year. This 
amount is to be applied to the cost of training. 

This new fellowship program in the field of education fills a gap in the Fed- 
eral Government’s contribution toward developing a balanced program for the 
penefit of the mentally retarded. The Federal Government, through its various 
agencies, now aids in the development of leadership personnel concerned not 
only with medical care, social welfare, vocational rehabilitation, but also with 
special education for the mentally retarded. 

The office is attempting to aid in improving the standards for both classroom 
teachers and supervisors in all areas of special education through its published 
reports and through cooperation with many individuals and agencies. “Pro- 
fessional Preparation for Teachers of Exceptional Children: An Overview” is- 
now in press. The Office is also initiating a revision of the status study on 
opportunities for professional preparation of teachers of the mentally retarded 
and other exceptional children. 


2. NEW KNOWLEDGE IN THE EDUCATION OF THE MENTALLY RETARDED 


The Office of Education conducts a variety of studies on education of excep- 
tional children. “Statistics of Special Education for Exceptional Children” is 
now being prepared for publication. This report will give the number of teach- 
ers and the number of mentally retarded children and youth enrolled in public 
day schools and residential school programs. During the fiscal year 1960, a re- 
vision of “State Certification Standards for Teachers of Exceptional Children” 
has been initiated. Preliminary data indicate that 38 States now—as compared 
with 22 in 1953—have special certification requirements for teachers of the men- 
tally retarded. 

Office of Education publications for 1960 dealing exclusively with the mentally 
retarded are “Preparation of Mentally Retarded Youth for Gainful Employ- 
ment,” “The Retarded Child Goes to School,” “Education of the Severely Re- 
tarded Child: A Bibliographical Review,” and “Classroom Programs for the 
Severely Retarded.” 

Specialists in the Office of Education participate with others in the develop- 
ment and evaluation of research as it affects education of mentally retarded 
children. 


Cooperative research program 


Under the cooperative research program a total of 62 research project« con- 
cerned with problems of educational significance in the area of mental reiarda- 
tion have been contracted. Seventeen of the 62 projects in this area have been 
initiated since the last report in fiscal year 1959. 

Twenty-five of the 62 projects have been completed. The average Federal 
support for the completed projects was approximately $24,000; for the remaining 
87 projects the average is approximately $86,000. Incumbered funds for the 
1960 fiscal year, to continue current projects, is $604,970 and $307,782 for fiscal 
year 1961. In addition to the Federal support, State departments of education, 
colleges, and universities are contributing an average of approximately one-third 
of the total cost of the research in the form of personnel, services, and facilities. 

Analysis of research in this area have been continuing since the report on the 
first 55 projects. This report indicated there were many problems arising in 
the design and methodology of the research being conducted; for example, the 
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problems of using intact groups when comparing the development of mentally 
retarded children in regular and special classes as well as the problems resulting 
from using matched pairs. In an attempt to alleviate these problems a 5-year 
longitudinal study comparing the social, academic, and mental development of 
mentally retarded children is being conducted. The design and procedures jp. 
volved in this project may result in some answers that now are assumptions and 
probabilities. 

Categorization of the 62 projects into 8 primary problems areas within the 
general field of mental retardation reveals that 40 of the 62 projects are cop- 
cerned with various aspects of (1) communication, (2) educational procedures 
and training, and (3) learning processes. The remaining 22 projects are rather 
evenly divided among the remaining 5 problem areas; that is, cognitive proc 
esses, counseling, and guidance, identification and survey, measuring instru. 
ments, and miscellaneous. 

The area of communication includes research pertaining to educational prob. 
lems associated with hearing loss as well as speech and language studies dealing 
with bilingualism, development, and therapy. For example, a study within this 
area dealing with language achievements of mentally retarded children revealed 
that listening comprehension was the best language channel for learning espe- 
cially among primary grade mentally retarded children. 

The category of educational procedures and training is comprised of research 
projects dealing with problems of methodology including special services, aids, 
and techniques; academic skills such as reading, writing, and arithmetic; and 
classroom organization involving administrative procedures for serving mentally 
retarded children. Within this area, a project, concerned with the effect of spe- 
cial day training classes for the severely mentally retarded, is being conducted. 
It will attempt to reveal some answers related to behavioral changes that oceur 
when severely retarded children are in public or institutional schools as com- 
pared to comparable children not in any school situation. 

Factors, such as retention, recall, recognition, and motivation are problems of 
concern that are being investigated within the area of learning. For example, 
the study dealing with the effect of emotional reactions to learning situations on 
the learning efficiency of mentally retarded children’s self-concepts are less well 
differentiated and they tend to overestimate success as compared to average or 
bright children. 

During 1960 and 1961 emphasis will be given to the synthesis and dissemina- 
tion of the research findings of the completed projects. 

Some of the techniques being used to disseminate the results of cooperative 
research projects including research on mental retardation are (1) monographs, 
(2) reports at conferences and conventions, (3) articles in School Life, the offi- 
cial publication of the Office of Education, and (4) distribution of the final re 
search reports throughout the country through the documents expediting proj- 
ect of the Library of Congress. 

Experiments in dissemination of research results at the local level have been 
initiated with the New York State College of Education at Albany, N.Y. and 
Harvard University. The first mentioned institution has a working relationship 
with approximately 40 publie school systems. In this experiment, the coopera- 
tive research branch is providing project descriptions, summaries, and copies of 
all final reports to the college. It will, in turn, be the responsibility of the college 
to convert these materials into a form that will be useful to the practitioners and 
to evaluate the effect of this pattern of dissemination on the participating schools. 
Harvard University is involved in the same type of an experiment with three 
public school systems involved. Special attention will be given to the research 
findings on mental] retardation, in the New York State College of Education ex- 
periment, due to their having had a “working committee,” comprised of teachers 
representing the 40 schools, in operation when the experiment began. 

An approach to dissemination of research results is also being initiated with 
the Connecticut and Minnesota State Departments of Education. In both in- 
stances the cooperative research branch will provide the same type of materials 
to these agencies as is being provided to Harvard University and New York 
State College of Education at Albany. These two State agencies will assume the 
responsibility of screening these materials and determining which of them will 
be useful to practitioners in the schools within their States as well as for their 
respective State colleges. It will also be the agencies’ responsibility to help 
evaluate the effectiveness of this pattern of dissemination. 
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Planning is underway for the establishment of a panel on research in the edu- 
cation of the mentally retarded. This seven member panel is to be comprised of 
rts not only in the education of the mentally retarded but also experts from 
other disciplines concerned with this problem such as medical, sociological, an- 
thropological, and experimental psychological. Through this type of a member- 
ship it is anticipated that closer relationships may evolve between various dis- 
ciplines and in turn cooperative efforts will result in improved research pointed 
ward educational problems of the mentally retarded. This group, it is an- 
ticipated, will function for 2 years after which an evaluation will be made as to 
its effectiveness. 

The objectives of the panel will be to advise and give guidance in the area of 
research on educational problems of the mentally retarded. Through their ad- 
rice and counsel, it is envisioned, publications will be produced by the staff deal- 
ing With such topics as (1) an historic review of research in this area, (2) sum- 
maries and synthesis of recent and current research, and (3) emphasis on 
methodology and design. It is felt that these types of activities can aid in broad- 
ening the horizon of knowledge within the area of mental retardation as well 
as provide a solid foundation of research so more significant gains can be made 
in the future. 

SPEECH AND HEARING 


Speech and hearing defects program 


| # 


| | 
| 1959, actual |1960, estimate} 1961 plans 
| 








Salaries and expenses: 
Cooperative research... --- 2 : é : ¥. $99, 285 $133, 736 $108, 105 
Captioned films for the deaf (including administrative | 
expenses) - .. . MN dined ad ‘ |- r- 79, 000 186, 000 
—_ . | ———| 
Dotel....... a i al wall 99, 285 212, 736 294, 105 





The Office of Education program in the area of speech and hearing defects 
includes: Cooperative research projects, the administration of the program of 
“Captioned Films for the Deaf” authorized by Public Law 85-905, and research 
studies, and consultative services. 


COOPERATIVE RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Through the cooperative research program, Public Law 531, the Office of Edu- 
cation is working toward the acquisition of more knowledge about the education 
of children with speech and hearing defects. 

Because of the shortage of personnel and because most of the qualified indi- 
viduals in this area are engaged in operating programs, rather than conducting 
research, only 12 research projects have been initiated in this area. Five of 
these projects are concerned with problems of speech and language. In addition, 
seven projects included within the area of mental retardation deal with various 
speech problems of mentally retarded children. 

The five projects range in duration from 1 year through 3% years and the 
average Federal support is approximately $44,000. The first one of these proj- 
ects will be completed by January 31, 1960. 

These five projects are concerned with such problems as deviations from normal 
speech development, development and evaluation of speech improvement pro- 
grams, and a national survey of the status and problems in speech and audiology 
programs. 

Seven projects are concerned with educational problems of children who have 
impaired hearing. In addition, one project involving children who have hearing 
problems and are mentally retarded is included in the area of mental 
retardation. 

These projects range in duration from 1 year through 4% years with the av- 
erage Federal support being approximately $33,000. None of the research 
projects within this area has been completed. Two projects are scheduled for 
completion in June 1960. 

The research projects, within this area, deal with problems of motivation, 
verbal learning, role of nonsymbols in educational processes, as well as psycho- 
logical and educational development. 
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CAPTIONED FILMS FOR THE DEAF 


The program of “Captioned Films for the Deaf,” authorized by Public Law 
85-905, is being initiated in 1960. Feature-length captioned films are made 
available for groups of our population with impaired hearing. These captioned 
films will permit them to hear as well as see and enjoy them as do other members 
of our population. 

These films are for cultural and educational as well as for entertainment pur. 
poses. The films are leased by the Office of Education and are then captioned 
and loaned without charge to various groups of people with impaired hearing, 

Plans call for approximately seven feature-length films, in addition to a few 
that are already in circulation, to be available for loan purposes by July 1, 1960, 
It is anticipated that 13 additional films will be available for loan purposes by 
July 1, 1961. 


CONSULTATIVE AND RESEARCH STUDIES 


During 1960 and 1961 consultative services will be given to national organiza. 
tions, State departments of education, colleges, and universities preparing spe 
cial education personnel, and other Government agencies. Studies will be 
initiated concerning the scope of the problem, including the numbers of children 
afflicted by speech and hearing defects, the limitations of educational programs, 
and the difficulties encountered by teachers of these afflicted children. 


Wepnespay, Fesruary 3, 1960, 
OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


WITNESSES 


MISS MARY E. SWITZER, DIRECTOR 
E. E. FEREBEE, DEPUTY DIRECTOR 


JOSEPH HUNT, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, STATE PROGRAM OPERA- 
TIONS 


JAMES F. GARRETT, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, RESEARCH AND 
TRAINING 


DR. ROBERT D. WRIGHT, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, HEALTH AND 
MEDICAL AFFAIRS 


SAMUEL E. MARTZ, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, MANAGEMENT SERV- 
ICES 


MRS. EMILEY M. LAMBORN, CHIEF, STATE PLANS AND GRANTS 
JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


GRANTS TO STATES 


Program and financing 


| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 











Program by activities: 
1. Vocational rehabilitation services....................-.- $45, 499, 023 $50, 400, 000 


$53, 000, 000 
2. Extension and improvement projects.............---.-- 1, 030, 881 1, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 
Total program (costs—obligations) (object class eo 46, 529,904 | 51,900,000 54, 500, 000 
Financing: 
Comparative transfers to other accounts-_-._...........-.--- 6 ORR GOS Fecncnnsenccccclassqa 
Unobligated balance no longer available. ..............--- 470, 401 1 ..ccncnncenncs}eebaewene 





Appropriation (new obligational authority)............. 51, 600, 000 | 51, 900, 000 54, 500, 000 
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RESEARCH AND TRAINING 


Program and financing 





1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


— 


program by activities: 


1, Research and demonstrations. -.................--..--- $4, 599, 695 $6, 500, 000 $7, 800, 000 
= Teaching-grants................--- sip aiinai eemuaaaenaae 2, 390, 404 3, 091, 000 3, 515, 000 
3. Traineeships. _..............- Jcandcgenea sick aorta 2, 408, 764 3, 109, 000 3, 485, 000 
Total program (costs—obligations) ................--- 9, 398, 863 12, 700, 000 14, 800, 000 
Financing: 
Comparative transfers from (—) other accounts. .........- —4, 599, 695 
Unobligated balance no longer available _...........-..-.. R32 








Appropriation (new obligational authority).......-.-.-. 4, 800, 000 12, 700, 000 14, 800, 000 


————— an—rvh rrr nnn 


Object classification 





| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


2. denuvsitueastsuchedisetaubountorgasiengenheutll $23, 197 $35, 000 $35, 000 
q7 Other contractual services. -.........552.-...2254.5.2-.... 611, 636 985, 000 1, 035, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. .-.-..  aiepihiiindl 8, 764, 030 11, 680, 000 13. 730, 000 

Nn RONG iis os cttiedninObidocsateodatneasucdeecas 9, 398, 863 12, 700, 000 14, 800, 000 





RESEARCH “AND TRAINING (SpEcIAL Forn1iGN Currency PROGRAM) 


Program and financing 





1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 





by activities: Studies”of vocational rehabilitation 
mens (e0bel ODElpatione = <<... 2. enseutwecccaceliesfecbcssessceuns Se wus. $030, 000 
Financing: Appropriation (new obligational authority) -_-......).........--...]-.......----.. 930, 000 








Object classification 








1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


$20, 000 
910, 000 


930, 000 








Program by activities: 


1. State program operations.......................--- 
2. Research and training-_-- : 
3. Executive direction and program coordination __._._- 
4. Management services-.-_- eactdienienMdssbeoneess 
Total program costs---- Sresioole rds alee esha ahabte otal 
5. Relation of costs to obligations: 
Costs financed from obligations of other years, 
Ge feed cen ane 
Obligations incurred for costs of other years, net | 
Total program (obligations) ---- ein <i 
Financing: 


Average GS grade and salary 


1959 appropriation available in 1958 
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Unobligated balance no longer available- -..-- sie 


Appropriation (new obligational authority) _--......~-- 





01 Personal services 


02 
03 
04 
05 
06 
07 
08 
09 
ll 
13 
15 


Permanent positions_..-..- 
Positions other than permanent 
Other personal services 


Total personal services 
Travel 


Full-time equivalent of all other aeonitions adcsagnamashiieeaticapaleieneiot 
Average number of all employe 
Number of employees at end of year 


Transportation of things 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


1959 actual 





re 


1960 estimate 


$743, 052 
272, 268 
219, 078 
233, 368 





1, 467, 766 


— 5, 480 


1, 462, 286 | 


390 | 
52, 324 | 


1, 515, 000 


Object classification 





Communication services.......................------L3..- 
Rents and utility services............---..-- ess <ol 


Printing and reproduction 


PG RIEU, OI no  baseseeuncoae= 
Supplies and materials_..............-...-.. aia ett tasieaied 


Equipment 
Grants, subsidies, 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 


and contributions.........-..---------- | 


I ee IT sci 


| 


nn annaneanl 


Costs financed from obligations of other years, net (—) 


Obligations incurred for costs of other years, net. .............|------..------ | 


Total obligations 


| 





1, 462, 286 | 


$878, 996 
359, 987 
248, 633 
244, 918 


, 732, 534. 


= | 


1, 738, 000 





1959 actual | 1960 estimate 
160 184 

2 3 

150 175 

171 199° 

8.9 $7,292 0 1 "$7, 335 | 
$1,104,572 | $1, 286,009 
12, 460 19, 655 

64, 292 103, 693 

Wee Reet ce | scenisiettaiaciaaiae 
1, 181, 324 1, 409, 357 
75, 949 | 100, 000 | 

83 2, 000 

24, 340 25, 000 

960 | 2, 000 

33, 323 33, 129 

57, 537 | 46,095 

12, 430 12, 219 

10, 335 | 14, 091 

66, 821 $2, 913 

1, 921 | 3, 000 

2, 743 2 » 730 

1, 467, 766 | 1, 732, 534 
eel OOO Sin ene 

5, 466 


5, 466 | 


, 738, 000 | 


| 





1961 estimate 





$941, 737 
406, 149 
257, 867 
262, 245 


—.. 


1, 867, 998 


1, 871, 000 


1961 estimate 





191 

3 

183 

_— 
O1 S47 


$1, 362, 655 
22, 623 
121, 525 


1, 506, 803 











1, 871, 000 
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Mr. Focarry. The committee will come to order. a. 
We have with us this afternoon the Office of Vocational Rehabili- 


tation. , . 
Do you have a statement for the committee, Miss Switzer ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Miss Swirzer. I have a statement that I have prepared which I 
would like to present to the committee for the record, and perhaps in 
the interest of saving time I could give you the highlights of it. 

Mr. Focarry. It will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


GENERAL REMARKS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for a number of years, there 
has been widespread agreement in the Congress, in the administration, and 
among many other responsible leaders, that the program of vocational rehabili- 
tation for disabled people represents a sound investment of public funds, that 
it should be expanded as rapidly as possible to reach more of the immense num- 
per of disabled who need services, and that the joint Federal-State financing 
in the expansion of this program provides a concrete expression on the part 
of National, State, and local leaders of the importance which they attach to 
modern rehabilitation efforts on behalf of the disabled people of the United 

tates. 

r The steady growth in this program is evident in many ways. In 1959 the voca- 
tional rehabilitation program rehabilitated 80,740 disabled people into useful 
work—an increase of almost 50 percent over the 55,825 rehabilitated only 5 years 
previously in 1954. Our goal for the current year is 88,000—and on the basis 
of progress reports received from the State agencies so far, we expect to 
achieve that goal. Our estimate for 1961 is the rehabilitation of 93,000 dis- 
abled people. 

A number of influences are improving our capacity to serve more people, and 
to serve them better. The State agencies now are acquiring larger staffs of 
professional counselors who are better trained and more experienced—and 
therefore more competent in dealing with and solving the problems of severe 
disability. This is one of the most fortunate effects of the investment we are 
making in the professional training grant program of this Office. 

At the same time, the results of the research program are being built into the 
practice of many State and voluntary rehabilitation agencies, so that our 
knowledge and methods are being improved. 

Each year we have a few more specialized rehabilitation facilities with which 
to work—and through which the extremely difficult problems of the severely 
disabled may receive the kind of concentrated team attention which they must 
have if we are to be fully successful. 

There is a constantly improving degree of cooperation between the public 
program and the many voluntary agencies in rehabilitation, with the result that 
the resources of both are now doing a better job with the disabled individual. 

We are in the midst of plans to secure some major improvements in the ad- 
ministration of the program, both among the State agencies and in our own 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. Some aspects of State agency operations 
will be looked at through the mechanism of the Council of State Directors of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, the advisory body of State directors to this Office. 
In another direction, we are undertaking, through our regional office staffs, an 
intensive study of the manner in which the rehabilitation phase of the work 
for applicants for OASI disability benefits is being carried out; this will have 
a direct impact upon the procedures of the rehabilitation agencies and the man- 
ner in which they handle cases referred by OASI for consideration as rehabilita- 
tion candidates. We also are examining the general medical operations of: the 
State rehabilitation agencies, in an effort to strengthen and improve this phase 
of the rehabilitation process, which daily becomes more vital as we move deeper 
into the problems of severe disability. We have underway a program to im- 
prove the medical consultation of our own organization, and this request for 
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1961 includes provision for a small increase in medical staffing in our regional 
offices. 

Through the research and demonstration grant program, studies are bej 
made of certain aspects of State agency operations, and we expect that thege 
will shed light on ways in which procedures and efficiency can be improved, 

In our own Office, we are experimenting with various ways of using available 
staff to secure the greatest effectiveness. The small group of specialized cop. 
sultants is being used intensively to provide as much aid to the State agencies 
in key disability areas as possible. We have steadily increased the amount of 
responsibility placed upon our regional office staffs, in search of maximum uge 
of their capabilities as our total program responsibilities have grown. We have 
held short intensive seminars of a specialized character for both regional repre. 
sentatives and for their assistants and associates, as a staff development device 
through which the benefits of good supervision can be fully exploited to produce 
as effective a field organization as possible. The staff positions requested for 
1961 represent those points in our organization where effective administration 
requires this slight increase. 

In certain disability groups today we find a widespread and pressing need 
for rehabilitation services, great potential, and a demonstrated interest on the 
part of voluntary agencies and the public generally. One of these is the field 
of deafness, in which a special developmental program is already underway 
in our Office. Along with deafness, there are certain other disability groups 
which will receive our special attention in 1961, and to which we are already 
devoting an increasing share of our staff resources. The broad field of speech 
and hearing problems, the more specific problem of multiple sclerosis, the wide 
spread problem of alcoholism, and the exceedingly complicated problems posed 
by mental retardation—these represent “special development” areas which will 
be emphasized through special materials to the States, increased use of our 
consultant experts to aid the State agencies and other organizations, aid in 
programing and execution by our regional staffs, training seminars, stimulation 
of research and other measures. For the most of these disabilities, we believe 
that these efforts will produce increases in both the numbers and the percentages 
of these disability groups who will be rehabiiltated in the next few years. Our 
experience in similar undertakings has shown that this can be accomplished, 
as has been done in the general field of rehabilitating the aged. 

In the field of multiple sclerosis, the real need in rehabilitation at present 
is for exploration and factfinding. Although work has been done in the re 
habilitation of the multiple sclerosis victim, the fact remains that the de 
ficiencies of knowledge in rehabilitation are as great as in clinical medicine 
The State vocational rehabilitation agencies have rehabilitated some individuals 
from this group, but the number is small, and understandably. Multiple 
sclerosis is a progressive disease; it stabilizes and reactivates unpredictably. 
We hope to learn more of the experience gained by various public and private 
agencies, and in research efforts, as a basis for an improved program of serv- 
ices in the coming years. 

It is a pleasure to report to you that progress in research and in training 
has continued in a highly satisfactory way. The response of universities and 
other research centers, of State and voluntary agencies in rehabilitation, of 
hospitals, rehabilitation centers and others with research potential has been 
especially heavy during 1960. As one result, all funds available for the cur- 
rent fiscal year have been obligated in support of projects recommended for 
approval by the National Advisory Council on Vocational Rehabilitation, and 
we will enter the last quarter of this fiscal year with new Council-approved 
projects totaling more than $300,000 for which grants cannot be made this 
year. Since the regular meeting of the Council in May of this year can normal- 
ly be expected to produce still more project applications of substantial merit, 
this total will increase before new funds become available for 1961. The in- 
crease provided for 1961 will permit us to undertake the same number of new 
projects as were started in 1960. 

I wish to make special mention of the status of plans for the rehabilitation 
facilities at Hot Springs, Ark. We have carefully considered the plans which 
the State of Arkansas has developed for the establishment of a rehabilitation 
center in the former Army-Navy Hospital at Hot Springs, and the actions which 
the Congress took last year in aiding the State to acquire this property and 
to provide funds to help in the center’s establishment. 
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In addition to the enactment of legislation authorizing the transfer of this 
Federal property to the State of Arkansas, the Congress last year appro- 
riated $200,000 to remain available until expended, to help meet the costs of 
converting and establishing this facility for rehabilitation purposes, and indi- 
cated clearly in both the conference report and the act that this is the final 
appropriation for this purpose. 

As provided in our act, and as mentioned in the Senate report, the National 
Advisory Council on Vocational Rehabilitation has considered the plans of the 
Arkansas State agency as set forth in the grant request. In line with the 
Council’s recommendation, we plant to make grants to the Arkansas agency, 
from the $200,000 available, as rapidly as the agency’s plans for the several 
stages of development are completed, and the funds can be effectively put 

use. 
ad should point out that the State agency, in its recent grant request, indicated 
that its plans call for future requests for additional funds from the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, beyond the $200,000 now available, for furtherance 
of the Hot Springs facility project. This appropriation request for 1961 does 
not include any funds for further support of the Hot Springs project. We 
intend to advise the State agency that the $200,000 already appropriated repre- 
sents the total and final amount to be made available from this Office, and that 
no further special financing will be made available by this Office in support 
of the establishment or operation of the rehabilitation facility at Hot Springs 
unless the Congress provides funds specifically for this purpose. 

This request for 1961 includes a new appropriation not heretofore presented 
to your committee. Along with other agencies of the Department, we have in- 
cluded plans for the use of foreign currencies (counterpart funds) in support 
of the total research and demonstration program now being conducted. These 
funds, now credited to the U.S. Government as a result of the sale of surplus 
agricultural commodities abroad under the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954, have been authorized for use by certain agencies pur- 
suant to section 104(k) of the act and Executive Order 10827. The appropria- 
tion requested would be used to purchase these foreign curreucies. 

The overseas activities contemplated will be an extension abroad of the kinds 
of activities conducted under the current program and will not in any sense 
be a substitution for activities carried on under the vocational rehabilitation 
program in the United States. 

The conduct of such programs, both by governmental agencies and by the 
growing number of voluntary organizations abroad dedicated to rehabilitation, 
has become possible because of the larger number of professional experts from 
the United States and other well-developed countries who have provided the 
technical and organizational know-how necessary to initiate these programs, 
and because of the growing number of foreign nationals who have come to the 
United States for special training in rehabilitation content and methods. The 
International Unit of our Office, which has operated for several years through 
support by the International Cooperation Administration, has played a major role 
in these training programs. 

These research and demonstration activities will be aimed at three principal 
objectives—an increase in the sum of world knowledge in rehabilitation, the 
testing and adapting of established rehabilitation techniques under the different 
circumstances prevailing from one country to another, and increased research 
eompetencies among professional personnel here and abroad. 


GRANTS TO STATES 


The request for 1961 is for $54,500,000, of which $53 million is for grants to 
States under section 2 of the act, and $1,500,000 is for extension and improvement 
projects under section 3. The $53 million for grants under section 2 is an in- 
crease of $2,600,000 over the 1960 appropriation. The amount requested for 
extension and improvement projects is the same as the 1960 appropriation. 
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The allotment base requested for 1961 for the basic support program ig $63 
million, an increase of $3,500,000 over 1960. 


““yart tue 2 Tat 6h le ee! hea een ee 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


| 


ALLOTMENT BASE 





Basic support program______________ Te Ce ek IR $56, 000,000 | $59, 500, 000 $63, 000, 000 
Extension and improvement program _.._...._........._....._- 1, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 
SS E———————SE ——— 

APPROPRIATION 
Basic support program _____.__- Dba chhanncd=cthdtbeuntaubienl 45, 500, 000 50, 400, 000 53, 000, 000 
Extension and improvement program...._......_.........-.-- 1, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 
Total appropriation request... ....-....--------------- 47,000,000 | 51,900,000 | 54, 500, o00 


Basic support grants, section 2 


The 1961 request will permit the continued expansion of the Federal-State 
vocational rehabilitation program and the rehabilitation of increased numbers 
of disabled people. It is gratifying to be able to report to the committee that 
another new high was reached last year, when 80,740 disabled persons were 
rehabilitated through this program, an increase of 6,423 over the preceding 
year. This increase in the number restored to activity and usefulness is espe 
cially noteworthy when one bears in mind the growing numbers of severely 
disabled being rehabilitated, the expanding use of basic support funds by the 
State agencies to help establish urgently needed rehabilitation facilities, greater 
attention to the rehabilitation needs of older people, and the deterring effects 
which unemployment had in many localities upon placement efforts for disabled 
people who had received rehabilitation services. We expect to reach a goal 
of 88,000 people rehabilitated during the current fiscal year. Under this request 
for 1961 we estimate that State agencies will rehabilitate about 93,000 disabled 
people and thereby continue the trend of annual increases in the numbers 
served and rehabilitated. 

The continued support of the growth of the State vocational rehabilitation 
agencies is vital to the entire rehabilitation effort in this country today. The 
States, as well as the Federal Government, are deeply committed to this ex- 
pansion. In addition to the provision of State funds, they are in the midst 
of a substantial increase in their State agency staffs of rehabilitation counselors 
and other professional workers who serve the disabled, from 4,225 in 1959 to 
an estimated 5,151 in 1961. In several States, laws have been changed and 
organizational patterns revised to permit the State rehabilitation agencies to 
function more effectively. Cooperative working relationships have been 
strengthened with other State agencies and with voluntary organizations to 
concentrate fully the available resources. 

In these and other ways, the States are making a sustained effort to help 
in the expansion of the total rehabilitation program. This request for 1961 
will reaffirm the intent of the Federal Government to discharge its responsibil- 
ities in the building of this Federal-State cooperative program for the disabled. 

The $63 million allotment base requested is especially vital to the achievement 
of the goals for 1961. The coming year will be the second year of the 4-year 
“bridge” provisions, designed to place in full effect the ability-to-pay element 
in the financing formula of our act. The allotment base requested will enable 
more States having sufficient State funds to expand their programs. At the 
same time only the amount of funds required by all the States would be ap- 
propriated. Twenty-three States would be able to use all of their available 
Federal matching funds, the same number as in 1960. Even with the allotment 
base requested, it appears that 18 States will have a total of almost $4 million 
in State funds which cannot be matched with Federal funds during 1961. 


Extension and improvement grants, section 3 

The $1,500,000 requested for extension and improvement grants to States 
under section 3 of the act is the same amount requested for 1960. 

This grant program represents an effective instrument which the vocational | 
program has at present for supporting and stimulating the extension of State | 
agency work into new, interesting and effective areas of service. These grants | 
have encouraged States to launch programs of service to disability groups 
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never before served in any organized way, including the mentally retarded, 
those with epilepsy, the mentally ill, the aged and others. They have effec- 
tively aided the establishment and equipment of new rehabilitation centers and 
specialized rehabilitation clinics. They have induced State agencies to hire 
highly specialized personnel to deal with the complicated and specialized prob- 
jems of certain severe disability groups. 

In short, the extension and improvement grants have, for a comparatively 
small investment on the part of the Federal Government, yielded great divi- 
dends in the total expansion of the vocational rehabilitation program in this 
country. 

RESEARCH AND TRAINING 


The 1961 request is for $14,800,000, an increase in the appropriation of $2.1 
million over 1960. The $14,800,000 would allow a $2.3 million increase in 
program because of the nonrecurring item of $200,000 included in the 1960 
appropriation for the Hot Springs, Ark., rehabilitation facility. _ , 

The $14,800,000 requested for 1961 would provide $7,800,000 for research and 
demonstrations, an increase of $1.5 million over 1960 (exclusive of the Arkan- 
sas project); $3,515,000 for teaching grants, an increase of $424,000 and 
$3,485,000 for traineeships, an increase of $376,000 over 1960. 


Research and demonstrations 


Much of the enthusiasm with which we approach 1961 is generated from the 
tremendous success we have had so far with the research and demonstration 
grant program. Experts throughout the many professional groups in rehabili- 
tation are agreed that our future capabilities, both in the public program and 
elsewhere, will be controlled in a large measure by the success we achieve in 
research—both in the development of new knowledge and in the refinement of 
techniques and methods. One of the tasks which now confronts us with 
increasing urgency is the guiding of available research talent and funds into 
the channels of investigation which have the greatest promise. As our re- 
search and demonstration program has matured, the requests for support of 
needed research and demonstration activities have far exceeded our resources, 
making necessary a constantly more searching study of the potentials of each 
project and of general fields of investigation. 

To secure the best possible advice and help on this, we have asked a 
number of professional and scientific groups to join us in considering their 
research needs and plans, in such a way that we might have a sense of the 
priorities and long-range aims to aid the National Advisory Council on Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, as well as this Office, in the conduct of this grant pro- 
gram. One example is the study and report produced for us by the American 
Speech and Hearing Association, which drew upon the experience and wisdom 
of its leaders to develop what amounts to a “white paper” on research in the 
speech and hearing field. In another important field, the Committee on Pros- 
thetics Research and Development of the National Academy of Sciences- 
National Research Council is developing, at our request, a long-range plan for 
a coordinated research program in prosthetics, bracing and assistive devices. 
During the last quarter of 1960 and in 1961 we have scheduled conferences 
of experts in several disability fields, to discuss and analyze research needs 
in terms of relative value and importance, so that we may have further help 
in putting the available funds and staff to the best possible use. 

A review of individual projects is an exciting and stimulating experience. 

Based upon a project just completed at the University of Chicago, a clini- 
cally useful test for aphasia has been developed. Its essential purpose is to 
provide rehabilitation centers that deal with language-handicapped adults with 
a much-needed method of exploring the language problem. The test is de- 
signed so that any clinician can study the amount of language loss in a given 
aphasic patient. 

The test provides the examiner with the information necessary to design a 
therapy program meeting the needs of the patient as shown directly from the 
test results. This has been a very great need in the field of rehabilitation of 
aphasic patients, since this information was not available from previous test 
methods. Further, the type of information obtained permits for the first time, 
the development of prognostic indicators for potential success in therapy. In 
addition, the test can be used as a research instrument for studying language 
distortion, an instrument which many clinics and universities have already 
welcomed. It is already in use in research programs at the University of 
Michigan Aphasia Clinic and at Walter Reed Army Medical Research Center. 
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The new test was demonstrated and discussed during the past summer an 
in company with another research program into the language structure of q 
aphasic patients, was broadly accepted by neurologists, psychiatrists, linguists, 
and rehabilitation specialists from England, France, Germany, Holland, Denmark, 
Spain, and Belgium. 

As a result of professional papers presented on this project and discussions 
at professional meetings, more than 500 inquiries have come in from all over the 
country concerning the availability of the new test, which will shortly pe 
available from the University of Chicago. 

We are pleased to report that one of our amputee projects, sponsored by the 
Biomechanics Laboratory, University of California, has been completed recently 
and I am furnishing the committee a copy of the primary results of this research 
undertaking, the first “Manual of Below Knee Prosthetics.” 

The manual will receive widespread use in OVR-sponsored prosthetic educa. 
tion training programs (for physicians, therapists, prosthetists, and counselors), 
We anticipate that it will be a basic textbook for all practitioners in this fielg 
in this country and probably will be in demand abroad as well. 

The manual! is a result of pioneering research in human locomotion, dermatolog. 
ical problems of amputees, energy consumption studies, surgery, and other re 
lated fields. Highly technical information has been translated into a practical 
means for application in any type of below-knee prosthesis, 

Although we live in such a modern age, we are far behind in the development 
of much basic information needed in the rehabilitation of our disabled people, 
We must move forward now in our research efforts to produce additional “firgtg” 
such as this manual. 

This request for 1961 would make possible an estimated 85 new projects during 
the year; this in turn anticipates that about one out of each three new applica. 
tions received will be approved and given grant support. 

Training 

The heart of the problem of expanding rehabilitation services to reach more 
disabled people more effectively is the question of professional staff, the trained 
workers who actually provide the services we call rehabilitation. Services 
in rehabilitation can grow only as rapidly as the trained staff grows, both in 
numbers and in technical competencies. 

The State rehabilitation agencies feel the impact of personnel shortages in 
a dual way. Well-trained rehabilitation counselors must be available if State 
agency staffs, on whom the rehabilitation process depends so completely, are to 
be expanded. In another direction, the State agencies, in trying to secure high- 
quality services in rehabilitation centers and other specialized facilities, feel the 
effects when these facilities are unable to secure staff. Across the country, 
shortages are so severe and vacancies so numerous that well-trained persons in 
many specialty fields—physicians in physical medicine and rehabilitation, physi- 
cal therapists, occupational therapists, speech therapists, and others—may, on 
any given day of the year, take their choice among hundreds of vacancies. 

The training grant program administered by our Office has been an effective 
means of coping with the problem. We have not eliminated the shortages, but 
the increased supply of professional workers has been and is a key element in 
the growth that this country has achieved in rehabilitation during the past 
5 years. 

We have three main objectives in this program: to increase the total number 
of qualified professional workers, to improve the technical knowledge and 
proficiency of those already at work, and to encourage the “interdisciplinary 
training” which produces the effective teamwork so essential in rehabilitating 
persons with severe and complicated disabilities. 

Grants are made in rehabilitation counseling, medicine, nursing, occupational 
therapy, physical therapy, prosthetics and orthotics, psychology, speech pathology 
and audiology, and for support of certain specialized training for those serving 
disability groups such as the blind, the deaf, the cerebral palsied, and the 
mentally retarded. 

For teaching grants, the principal increases contemplated in this request are 
in medicine and in speech and hearing. The $150,000 increase estimated for 
grants in medicine will make it possible to introduce rehabilitation teaching into 
10 more medical schools, bringing the total to 41 of the 82 schools now in opera- 
tion in this country. The increase of $110,000 in speech and hearing will permit 
support for the expansion of teaching in 10 additional schools in geographical 
areas where they are especially needed at this time. 
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For traineeships, the principal increases requested are for $79,000 in rehabili- 
tation counseling (to permit support for an additional 35 counselors, bringing 
the 1961 total to 595) ; for $90,000 in medicine (which will make possible resi- 
dency training support for 15 more physicians in physical medicine and rehabili- 
tation, or a total of 250 in 1961) ; and for $104,000 in speech and hearing (provid- 
ing for an increase of 43 students to be assisted in graduate work in this field, 
or a total of 130 in 1961). 

A rather modest research fellowship grant program is being conducted, to 
encourage graduate, undergraduate, and selected special students who show 

mise in various areas of research. We expect that 25 research fellows will 
receive such assistance during the current year, at a total cost of $103,000, and 
the request for 1961 is for the same amount. 


RESEARCH AND TRAINING (SPECIAL FOREIGN CURRENCY PROGRAM) 


The 1961 budget request includes $930,000 for the purchase of foreign curren- 
cies which accrued to the U.S. Government under the Agriculture Trade Devel- 
opment and Assistance Act of 1954. These foreign currencies would enable the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation to support selected research and scientific 
and educational activities overseas in the field of rehabilitation. The amount 
included in the request is the total needed to finance the projects to their cor- 
pletion. It is estimated that of the $930,000 about $395,000 would cover the cost 
during 1961 and the remainder ($535,000) would be needed for completion of 
these projects in subsequent years. 

The program as outlined provides for the support of projects in nine countries. 
Unrestricted balances of foreign currencies are available for support of rehabili- 
tation activities in six countries—India, Israel, Pakistan, Poland, United Arab 
Republic (Egypt), and Yugoslavia. In the other three countries, restricted for- 
eign currencies limited to specific uses are available for rehabilitation activities. 
The $780,000 mentioned in the appropriation language is the sum of the dollars 
required for the purchase of foreign currencies in the six countries enumerated 
above. 

The rehabilitation activities which are contemplated overseas would supple- 
ment our current research and demonstration program and add to our knowledge 
of disabling conditions and the methods for reducing or eliminating them. Inso- 
far as new knowledge and improved techniques are developed, these will be of 
great value to the countries in which the activities are conducted and also will 
be of great value to the United States. 

The severely disabled present special problems in all of the countries in which 
research will be undertaken. The development of new methods and techniques 
for bringing services to the disabled, particularly in the rural areas, is a very 
urgent problem that needs solution. The problems of the blind in several of the 
countries and the rehabilitation problems of persons with Hansen’s disease 
(leprosy) will also be studied. Several countries have made significant strides 
in the utilization of rehabilitation centers and workshops for restoring the dis- 
abled to productive employment and their operations will be examined. Co- 
ordinated education programs for training rehabilitation personnel are also 
planned. 

The program will be carried out through the regular grant mechanism of the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation utilizing, in particular, the resources of the 
various international rehabilitation organizations. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


A 1961 appropriation of $1,871,000 is requested to provide a total of 191 posi- 
tions and for 10 commissioned officers on reimbursable detail from the Public 
Health Service. The request represents an increase of $133,000 over 1960 and 
provides for seven new positions plus two additional commissioned officers. 

The programs administered by this Office are growing and are becoming more 
diversified. The Federal-State program is progressing year by year as the States 
rehabilitate larger numbers of disabled. State staffs are becoming larger and 
the State administrative organizations are becoming more complex. Many of 
their administrative practices and procedures are being strained by this growth. 
There is a growing interest in rehabilitation by public and private health and 
welfare organizations and the State rehabilitation agencies are trying to adapt 
to these changing conditions. 
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The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, both regionally and in headquarters, 
is doing everything possible with its limited staff to help the State agencies meet 
these problems. There are a number of deficiencies in our current staffing which 
are even more apparent in the light of the projected increase in the Federa)- 
State program in 1961. These include the need for additional medical consult. 
ants in at least two of the four regions which now have no medical rehabilitation 
staff at all and for the provision of additional constructive accounting, statistical, 
and management services to help the States with their many problems. 

The research and training grant programs are still relatively new, hay 
started only 5 years ago. But in this time they have become increasingly im. 
portant not only in furthering our knowledge and techniques of how to better 
serve the more severely disabled but also in accelerating the growing awareness 
that large groups of disabled are still being inadequately served. 

The staff engaged in administering the research and training grant programs 
has increased over the past few years but the workload of processing the new 
applications and administering the on-going program has increased even faster, 
The four additional positions requested for this area are equally divided between 
research and training and are requested primarily to handle the anticipated 
increased workload related in part to the increase being requested for research 
and training grants in 1961 and in part to the growing volume of requests for 
technical assistance by applicants and grantee organizations and institutions, 

Miss Swrrzer. This year just over has been our best year to date. 
We rehabilitated almost 81,000 people. There has been, of course, an 
increase in each of the last 5 years. Our goal for 1960 is 88,000, and 
for 1961, as the estimate you have before you indicates, the goal is 
93,000. 


STATE AGENCIES’ STAFFING 


It is interesting to note this year the way some of our programs 
have contributed to the ability of the States to meet their needs. For 
example, our training program is beginning to pay off. This program 
is fundamental to getting a job done, since personnel shortages is one 
of the big roadblocks to the expansion of services to the disabled. 
State agencies now have the largest staffs in their history and they 
are expected to increase further from 4,225 in 1959 to 5,151 in 1961 on 
the regular program. There are an additional 1,600 in that part of 
the State programs that administers the OASI disability program. 


MEDICAL CONSULTATION 


We have a number of special activities we are going to stress in the 
coming year. It is urgent that we increase the amount of medical 
consultation, both in our own office and in the States. As we get into 
the rehabilitation of the more severely disabled cases, the need for 
deeper involvement of medical services is fundamental, and we are 
taking steps to see that this is done. 

Then we also feel that we want to do everything we can to 
strengthen the administration of the State agencies. They have ex- 
panded very fast, and a good many have had to spread the top ad- 
ministrative structure of the agency fairly thin. We have a series 
of programs that are aimed at helping them meet their responsibilities. 

We have increased the staff, as you know, in our regional offices, 
which is perhaps the best and most direct way we can give the State 
agencies the kind of immediate day-by-day help they need. 
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AREAS OF CONCENTRATION 


We have a number of areas that require special concentration if 

we are going to make progress. Among the ones which we want to 
ive major attention to in the next year and a half, or 2 years, is 
eafness. We know much more that can be done for deaf people 

than we have beer doing. We need to do an educational job on the 
public to try to encourage the integration of deaf people into the 

neral population. They are perhaps the most isolated of all groups 
of our disabled, even moreso than the blind. 

We have strengthened our central office staff and encouraged our 
research program and our training program to contribute directly to 
his field. Then we have cianinead to emphasize the need for greater 
activity in the difficult areas like multiple sclerosis, alcoholism, mental 
retardation, and we have shown some very encouraging increases in 
some of these fields. 

For example, we have increased cardiac rehabilitations from 4,400 
in 1959 to a projected 5,300 in 1961. This is not spectacular, yet many 
of these cases involve special kinds of difficult procedures that are 
necessary to improve the condition of people with heart diseases of 
one kind and another. 

Rehabilitation efforts in the area of mental retardation continue to 
grow and the State agencies will be above the 2,000 mark in persons 
rehabilitated in this category in 1961. The increase is in terms of the 

rcentage of the total as well as in the actual number of people. We 
did send to the committee a summary of what has been done in these 
special fields, and I will be glad to answer any questions on those 
as we go along. 

I was going to mention particularly the special work in multiple 
sclerosis that is going on in Wisconsin, and perhaps when Mr. Laird 
comes in I can go back to that. We continue to emphasize the re- 
habilitation of persons in older-age groups and the people on public 
assistance. 

REHABILITATING OLDER PERSONS 


I think that especially interesting is the increased emphasis on 
people 45 and over. In 1961 we will be rehabilitating about 31,000 
in that age group, which is almost a third of the total, and $26 million 
of the total amount expended will go for their rehabilitation. We are 
paying special attention to this field in view of the great activity 
throughout the country on the problems of the aging and the organi- 
zation that is going on leading up to the White House Conference 
next year. There is both an incentive and a growing community 
awareness of this problem at this time, and I am sure you will be 
gratified at this, Mr. Chairman, because of your special interest in 
this field. 

The work on the White House Conference is doing what one would 
expect.. It is stimulating more and more activity in the States, in our 
program as well as in others. 
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RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Our whole research program is moving forward, and for the first 
time since beginning the program we are practically out of money, 
The last meeting of the National Advisory Council in January a 
proved projects totaling more money than we will have available this 
fiscal year. We will go into the next fiscal year, even leaving out of 
consideration the May Council meeting which is usually a heavy on 
with projects amounting to more than $300,000 to take out of next 
year’s money in addition to carrying on the ones we have. 


HOT SPRINGS, ARKANSAS, REHABILITATION CENTER 


I would like to mention briefly the Hot Springs, Ark., project. 
You will recall that when we were before you last year we told you 
that we were advised the Congress had under consideration a bill for 
the transfer of the Army-Navy Hospital at Hot Springs to the State 
of Arkansas for a rehabilitation center. The Congress finally passed 
the bill. The State of Arkansas accepted the property and it 1s now 
in the process of being made into a rehabilitation center. 

The State director for Arkansas sent in a plan for the development 
and staffing of this center, and this year in the appropriation there is 
included $200,000 which was to be the maximum amount of money 
available for that project. The Senate report and the conference 
report of last year both directed us to present the State’s plan to the 
National Advisory Rehabilitation Council, which we did at this last 
meeting. 

The con calls for the expenditure of the $200,000 by December of 
1961. I want to make it clear that as far as we are concerned we feel 
that the mandate of the Congress was quite definite, and so there are 
no funds in this 1961 estimate that are contemplated to go to the Hot 
Springs project for the purpose that was discussed last year; namely, 
the general maintenance of the project. 

According to the plans for the State of Arkansas they will need 
additional money from some source, and we hope, of course, that the 
patients from the other States and other income will give them what 
they need. 

T think we might take the rest of the statement, part by part, as 
= go through the budget, instead of going into detail on grants to 

tates. 
APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


I would just like to say that we are asking for an allotment base of 
$63 million which, we think, is a very modest increase over 1960, con- 
sidering the amount of State funds there are available. The appro- 
priation request for 1961 is for $53 million in grants under eect 
and for $1.5 million, the same amount as last year, for extension an 
improvement projects under section 3. 

his amount will leave about $4 million in State funds which will 
not be matched. We feel that this is not necessarily an unhealthy 
situation since States thereby evidence their faith in the program and 
their willingness to support it out of their own money. 

And out of the combined Federal and State funds we hope, as I 
said earlier, to rehabilitate about 93,000 people. 
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EXTENSION AND IMPROVEMENT GRANTS 


I would like to mention again the importance of the extension and 
improvement grants, and the way in which we have been able to 
stimulate new understanding and experimentation, and sometime 
later, if you wish, we can go into more detail about that. 

Would you like me to stop and go on to grants to States? I would 
like to emphasize, and I am sure the committee is fully aware, that a 
higher allotment base than the appropriation is absolutely indispen- 
7 to the progress we have been —# in this program. And the 
$63 million allotment base is about as conservative as we can afford 
to beand give the States that are going forward an opportunity to con- 
tinue. This is the second year of the bridge provision, and it makes 
it all the more important we continue this momentum that has been so 
well started. 

RESEARCH AND TRAINING 


In research and training, which is a combined appropriation this 
year, we are asking for an increase in the appropriation of $2,100,000. 
Because of the deletion of the nonrecurring item of $200,000 for the 
Hot Springs, Ark., project there is a program increase of $2,300,000 
which is broken down $800,000 for training and $1.5 million for re- 
search, We continue to be enthusiastic about both of these programs. 
We have new developments each year and the results and projects are 
very exciting. 

so example, one development that is of interest to almost everyone, 

because most of us know people with stroke conditions of one sort or 
other, is that the University of Chicago has just completed a simple 
test to try to gage the language loss of people with strokes. It is not 
enough just to observe that a person has difficulty in speaking in order 
to prescribe the right kind of speech therapy for him. This test 
which was developed under one of the great authorities in the field of 
aphasia, Dr. Wepman, is going to simplify and extend the opportu- 
nity that people will have to get a better idea of what should be pre- 
scribed for them in connection with a stroke. 

We have also been concentrating on trying to get a set of priorities 
in the field of speech and hearing ae We have a document 
which we would like to make available to the members of the com- 
mittee, to give you not only the information that is in it, but to show 
you the way we try to do a planning job for these various fields. 

We have this in the field of speech and hearing [handing to the 
members] and we have another under preparation in the field of pros- 
thetics, because our National Advisory Council feels in order to do 
an orderly job of handling our money and making the best choice 
of projects we should have something against which to judge the 
projects that come in. And so we have gathered together experts 
and given them an opportunity to counsel together and come up with 
the kind of plan that is represented in this book. 

Mr. Lairp. Is this going to be made a part of the record ? 

Miss Swirzer. I was saying before you came in, Mr. Laird, the 
multiple sclerosis statement would be of special interest to you be- 
cause so much that is told in here has either been stimulated or has 
taken place in the Neurological Institute in Wisconsin. Wisconsin 
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is continuing to do an outstanding job in handling people with mul- 
tiple sclerosis, and it is about the best place in the country, I think, 
for thorough evaluation and training for this group. 

Our request for 1961 would maintain the projects to which we are 
already committed and would give us an opportunity to initiate abont 
85 new projects, which is the same number, roughly, that we hope to 
initiate in 1960. 

In training we likewise are making a modest request for some new 
projects, largely in the field of medicine, and in counseling, and in 
speech and hearing. Our aim, as you know, is to have a traini 
program in each medical school, and we would like to be in a position 
to make these programs available as fast as the medical schools can 
develop them. 

So far, we have been able to do this and we hope with the increase 
we are requesting, to continue this advance. 

We also need to increase each year the number of people in training 
and to underline the importance of keeping up the momentum in turn- 
ing out trained and dedicated people to work in this field because 
the scarcity problem gets worse and worse each year. 


USE OF FOREIGN CURRENCY 


Finally, there is a special budget request this year which I think 
several other parts of the Department are making as sort of a prelude 
to an international program in research and training called the special 
foreign-currency program. This program is an effort to convert into 
a constructive research program in rehabilitation some counterpart 
currencies available to the United States in certain countries as the 
result of the agricultural surplus program. 

In salaries and expenses we have a modest request for nine addi- 
tional positions to supplement our very small staff in proportion to 
what we have todo. There are seven regular positions and two com- 
missioned medical officers which we hope to have on reimbursable de- 
tail from the Public Health Service. 

When we get to the detailed figures, I can tell you what we are 
doing, but we believe that this represents a minimum request. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that completes the general statement. I 
would like to emphasize again that we have had a very good year. 
More and more States are getting their legislatures to appropriate 
funds to match the Federal funds that are available. 

The acquisition of new staff in the States has made it possible to do 
a better job, both in quality and quantity. The assumption of the 
responsibility by the rehabilitation agencies for the disability deter- 
mination program has stabilized now, and I think from now on we 
will see very real benefits in terms of rehabilitation from this rela- 
tionship. 

So, altogether I think we have a very constructive picture and we 
fee] that the requests that this budget contains are very modest rela- 
tive to the possibilities of the program. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you very much. 
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GRANTs TO STATES 


Your appropriation for 1960 is $51,900,000, and the allotment 
base $59,500,000. The request for 1961 is for an appropriation of 
$54,500,000 and an allotment base of $63 million. 

Miss Swirzer. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. An increase of $2,600,000 and $3,500,000 respectively. 


EFFECT OF THE BRIDGE PROVISION ON 1961 ESTIMATE 


What is the effect of the bridge provision on your 1961 estimate? 

Miss Swirzer. The effect in dollars, totally, is not very much, but 
certain States are very gravely affected, States like New York and 
Connecticut have to put up many more State dollars to maintain the 
same level of their program. But other States have been affected the 
other way, so in the total number of dollars we requested I think it is 
fair to say that the bridge provision has not been a very important 
factor. 

Mrs. Lameorn. In total, it is a little over $100,000 as compared with 
its effect in 1960, but in some individual States the amounts are high. 
Some States are having to put up over $100,000 to keep the same gen- 
eral sum of money. 

STATE MATCHING ABILITIES 


Mr. Focarry. Do you think there will be any States that will more 
than match their funds under an allotment base of $63 million? 

Miss Switzer. Oh, yes. We have a number of States that have sub- 
stantial State appropriations over and above what will be required for 
this program under the $63 million allotment. 

Mr. Fogarty. Will you put in the record the number of States and 
how much ? 

Miss Swirzer. Yes. 

(The requested information follows :) 


State funds available in excess of matching requirements for sec. 2 of the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act for fiscal year 1961 


1961 estimate 1961 estimate 

NB ee tase $3, 928, 882 | Nevada___._...-__--_..__. $12, 656 
——————————— | New York_..._._-._____..___ 1, 180, O85 

eG. oxi ce. ct elocene 19, 611.) Oklahoma... 4.104 ~~ ene 48, 453 
0 SSE eae 284, 785 | Pennsylvania___._....__-~- 1, 535, 508 
nn eee te RR picid 2, 199 
ct 1, snl S i SIE R rh) AN 267,727 | Varmint 26k 4, 707 
BON c Ome Ulf 26, 924 | Washington___.-_-_..---_ 47, 260 
COS oe lose 10, 979 | West Virginia._...._...._- 223, 443 
Massachusetts_._.__...-___ 105, 065 | District of Columbia__.._-- 144, 503 
a Sy eee es beet 9, 055 


Miss Switzer. There will be about $4 million in State funds that 
will not be matched. 

Mr. Focarty. Also put into the record the States that are ready to 
match the amount of the request, $70 million, $90 million, $100 million, 
and the amount of the allotment base if it were to provide Federal 
matching for all States. 
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(The requested information follows :) 


AMOUNTS OF STATE FUNDS UNMATCHED AND AMOUNTS OF FEDERAL APPROPRIATIONS 
REQUIRED UNDER VARIOUS ALLOTMENT BASES FOR 1961 


The following table shows the effect of increasing the allotment base for 196}, 
Raising the allotment base to $70 million would mean matching all funds in 44 
States. Raising the allotment base to $100 million would mean matching aj 
State funds in all States except the District of Columbia and Delaware. An 
allotment base of $70 million would call for a Federal appropriation of $54. 
700,000, an increase of $1,700,000 over the request of $53 million for section 2, 
An allotment base of $100 million would call for a Federal approprition of 
$58,700,000, an increase of $5,700,000 over the request of $53 million. 





| Amount of Federal appro. 
States with | Amount of priation requi 



























Allotment base all State State funds |__ 
funds unmatched = 
matched Total Increase ove 
$53,000,000 
36 $3, 923, 832 $53, 000, 000 J......-.. 
44 2, 813, 913 54, 700, 000 $1, 700, 000 
48 639, 871 57, 900, 000 4, 900, 000 
52 107,035 | 58, 700, 000 5, 700, 000 
et AI! 58, 800, 000 5, 800, 000 
States with unmatched State funds with an allotment base of— 
$63,000,000 $70,000,000 $90,000,000 $100,000,000 150,000,000 
Delewaes . . ...---:.-. Delaware -_......... SEED +.) enebane Delaware _-_........ None. 
District of Columbia_| District of Colum- eee of Colum- wees of Colaum- 
ia. ia. ia. 
Arkansas_............ DIR... cca accuse BE igo dackns otis teebeebaheesisteadd 
tice OTE. .nnice maettbises RN hk acct cnc cthdbdutinndesegpacnen 
Pennsylvania_.......| Pennsylvania. -_..... Pennsylvania. ......}__- 
West Virginia West Virginia 
Georgia. - cate . 
Massachusetts 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 


PPSPPSSISSIFSFSE F 


Mr. Focarry. What would the allotment base have to be to match 
the State funds? 

Miss Swirzer. To match all of the State funds the base would have 
to be well over $100 million. To match substantial amounts over and 
above the $63 million allotment base would take different amounts. 
For instance, a $70 million allotment base would pick up all funds 
in 44 States. There would still be some left unmatched. 

Mr. Hunt. There would be 44 States with all State funds matched 
with the $70 million base. 

Miss Swirzer. How much of the additional funds in big States 
would you pick up with the $70 million allotment base ? 

Mrs. Lamporn. You would pick up some but not all of the State 
funds in Georgia, New York, Arkansas, and Pennsylvania. There 
are 10 States that would not have all of their moneys matched with 
the $70 million base. 


| 
| 
| 
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Miss Swrrzrr. But it would make a big dent. 

Mr. Focarry. And the appropriation would have to be increased 
by how much ¢ 

Miss Swirzer. About $1,700,000, as near as we can judge. 


INCREASE IN STATE CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. Fogarty. How much have the State contributions gone up 
during the 5 years since the 1955 amendments ? 

Mr. Hunt. In 1955 they had about $14 million; in 1956, $18 mil- 
lion for basic support, and the 1961 estimate is about $33 million. 
That is an increase of $19 million. 

Mr. Focarty. So the States have upped their contributions by $19 
million 

Mr. Hunt. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. Since the last amendments. 

Miss Swirzer. Which is about in the same proportion as the Fed- 
eral funds. 

DISABILITY DETERMINATIONS FOR OASI 


Mr. Focarry. You say on page 9 that the work of disability deter- 
minations for OASI has had some retarding effect on State rehabili- 
tation activities. Will you comment on this and also on the overall 
good you think would result from this job for OASI? 

Miss Switzer. You remember that when the origina] amendments 
of the OASI program were proposed by the administration in 1952 
and 1953 it was for a freeze of the benefit premiums, so to speak, and 
it was felt at that time that the rehabilitation agencies were the 
agencies of choice to do this because we wanted to emphasize the im- 

rtance of tying a disability payments program to rehabilitation. 

hen, when the disability payments act was passed, this philosophy 
was continued. The law required the Secretary to contract with the 
State agencies, and this impact came just at the time that the State 
rehabilitation agencies were expanding under the new poem So 
there was a definite responsibility placed on the top staff of the State 
rehabilitation agencies to organize to meet this tremendous claims 
load which they agreed to take over. During the first couple of years 
this was a real burden. I think it was a drag on the ability of the 
State agencies to use the available talent in the regular rehabilitation 
a This was brought about by the transfer of some of their top 
staff to the disability determination program and by spreading the 
energy that people have to supervise the program. 

On the other side, however, I think that the States received the 
benefit of the most tremendous referral] load in the history of the pro- 
gram. While in the beginning the great majority of the referrals 
were such that it was not very practical to expect to do rehabilitation 
in the accepted sense, nevertheless, it dramatized for the State the 
importance of this tremendous group ot people who needed service. 
I think the ability of the States to increase their services to the people 
45 and over, as I related earlier, is very largely due to the interplay 
of these two programs. 

At the present time, in the majority of instances, the States are 
current on their disability job. As time goes on, and as there is dis- 
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position on the part of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance to want to have a more carefully worked up case, a more care. 
fully documented case with medical and other diagnostic procedures, 
there will be an increasingly favorable result to the rehabilitation pro. 
gram, because the cases will be easier to handle when they are received 
into the rehabilitation load. And while I think it would be unrealis. 
tic to expect that the majority of the cases would ever be rehabilitated 
in our sense of the word, I think that we will find year after year an 
increasing number. 

It is particularly valuable for those people who are not given a dis- 
ability benefit. The biggest dividends in the rehabilitations to date 
are in the group that have not been eligible for benefits. It is because 
they are not disabled enough to qualify. 


WORK WITH SEVERELY DISABLED 


Mr. Fogarty. On page 8 you say “The number of more severely 
disabled served by the State agencies continues to increase.” Give 
us a few examples of that. 

Miss Swirzer. Cardiacs is one. There has been an increase in the 
number of cardiacs that have been handled, which is quite substantial, 

From 1959 to 1961, for example, there has been a projected 900 in- 
crease in cardiacs. That is very important because most of those 
cases are very complicated ofttimes with heart surgery, including 
open heart surgery, which is, of course, very difficult. 

In mental retardation, which is one of the most difficult areas, we 
are going up also—1,100 in 1957, 2,100 in 1961. We have a table 
hhere-—— 

Mr. Fogarty. You may put it in the record. 

Miss Switzer. Which shows the number being rehabilitated of the 
deaf, mentally ill, and paraplegics. 
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(The table referred to follows :) 


Type of disability for rehabilitants of State vocational rehabilitation agencies, 1957-61 } 
oe | 

































































Fiscal years ending June 30 
Disability - iit 
i | | 
| 
1957 1958 | 1959 1960 1961 

Vt padded cis Sie wild 
All rehabilitante *.-.-- <<. .<-22s-22-.2-225-.2% 70,940 | 74,317 | 80,740 | 88,000 93, 000 
Alcoholism - - .--- e inbiéwbheeneesaen 137 189 240 300 370 
FE cc icin Soe Rear s seonrmiete Glynis | 3,444 3, 943 4, 400 4, 900 5, 300 
epilepsy .------ teste eee 1, 521 1, 543 1, 700 1, 850 2, 000 
Hearing, Sotel . ........---.-.-.-.--..--- - anose == si 4, 687 4, 803 | “5, 500 | 6, 100 6, 550 
Deaf_.... 4% 1, 494 1, 324 1, 600 | 1, 800 1, 900 
Hard of hearing - - 5 3,193 | 3, 479 3, 900 4, 300 4, 650 
Mental illness, total ; cas auekanaediatiat 2, 796 | 3, 221 3, 600 | 4, 100 4, 500 
Psychosis.....- -- sacs 1,398 | 1,666] 1,840] 2,100 2, 300 
Psychoneurosis.. “ oe 1, 398 | l, 555 l, 760 2, 000 2, 200 
Mental retardation... smneitihement«iakh aakaite 1,094} 1,578 | 1, 750 1, 900° 2, 100 
Multiple sclerosis_... scndiie death sbtheiens 217 250 290 330 370 
Orthopedic, total... Lin Sia apeskgpade adn 28,033! 28,551 | 30,700 | 33,000 | 34,400 
Paraplegics-..- wb sath oid SEGLEL stuf 678 663 700 7 740 
All other orthopedic epetdoopmfbtiaccess ac) . Seen 27, 888 30, 000 32, 270 33, 660 
———=—<——— a ~~ aS Ss 
Pulmonary tuberculosis_ - -- os eb-apewceceenses] G/B hye 16/998 6, 100 6, 150 6,050 
Speech defects. ae Gn debe 925 | 931 1,100 | 1,200 1, 300 
Visual, total....... dicen eeteiels 7,773 | 7, 915| 8,500| 9,150 9, 600 
Rhea. svis ang dhs -aveh hl chentesiye tol 4,005 | 4,007| 4,350) 4,750 5, 000 
Other visual... - iad valhap aya | 3,768] 3,908 4,150 4, 400 4, 600 
——— SS OS OO ee Se 
NOE. 5. 5 on nny ce nnnnenpwek<acchanuge | 13, 488 15,115 | 16,860} 19,020 20, 460 





! Data for disability groups: Actual for 1957-58; estimated for 1959-61, 
2 Total, all rehabilitants: Actual for 1957-59; estimated for 1960-61. 





EXTENSION AND IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Focarry. We will put page 12, concerning the extension and 
improvement projects, in the record. Give us some examples of 
what is being accomplished under some specific projects. 

(The page referred to follows :) 


Data on extension and improvement program 














1959 actual | 1960 estimate! 1961 estimate 
beled decadent savthhinnsttiesericieshcechcahta lyin bhi ecw ieee sales ena Reenetepa at 

| | 
Federal allotment and appropriation.-_- i. $1, 500, 000 $1, 500, 000 | $1, 500. 000 
Federal grants...........-...---_.- : ...| 1, 080.881 | 1,239,230} ‘1, 258, 806 
State funds. ...._.- 343, 624 | 413, 078 | 419, 601 
_—— _ SS SD 
Total funds used_-.-- ee “eee we 1, 374, 505 1, 652, 308 | 1, 678, 407 
Number of States participating -__- aud 41 46 | 45 
Total projects at end of year 94 | 112 | 115 
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In 1959 approximately 50 percent of the projects provided improved or specia). 
ized services to special disability groups. About a third of the projects Provided 
assistance in establishing workshops or other facilities. 

A breakdown of the projects by type of activity for 1959 is as follows: 


Establishment of rehabilitation facilities and workshops.._..__..-...____ 139 
Tmproved-program-adminietration—.< ==... ciinncicunond nse ake 16 
Improved or specialized services to the— 

PTE AEE EDEIOMRIIY TE nnn neiemencnenacnamcisinmebitigs 1 


Mentally retarded 


i a te da i eee 
Tubercular 


II ae lsh 8 cigs eemaneniecneierereaaameionaans 
er NN cS LIEN is BR ial ces desvess'ns nncanatioeiininlaiicninetelll 
Other disability groups 


ANwweHNH wr 


| 
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1 Includes specialized facilities and workshops for the mentally retarded and other dis. 
ability groups. 


Miss Switzer. One of the most spectacular of the extension and im- 
provement projects took place in Vermont which pioneered in the 
Halfway House for the Mentally Ill. The little State of Vermont 
with its quiet persistence used their extension and improvement money 
to open frst a house for women and then a house for men. They had 
a very exciting time when they started because they opened the first 
one in Montpelier and the neighbors did not like it very well. The 
community people interested in mental health did their work so well 
that they were very happy to have the house opened after several 
months of education. 

As a result of that, the whole State hospital system in Vermont is 
geared to rehabilitation. The rehabilitation counselors collaborate 
with the mental hospital staff. 

This project has been so successful and, while I would not want 
to minimize the difficulty of the actual process of rehabilitation, the 
organization of it has been kept simple. The house is headed not by a 
highly professionalized social worker but rather by a fairly substan- 
tial, homey kind of person, a housemother type, who knows how to 
handle the girls and women who come there, help them with their 
medication, and give them general moral support. This project is 
now being duplicated in a number of other States—West Virginia, 
Kentucky, and California. This represents, I think, one of the very 
excellent examples because it is in a field that needs so desperately 
to be tied into rehabilitation. 


COUNSELING SERVICE 


Then almost all the States now have started counseling services for 
the mentally retarded through this extension and improvement device. 
They have put counselors on in different parts of the State and given 
them a chance to work exclusively and specifically on the mentally 
retarded, 

Mr. Fogarty. Ona, halfway house idea. 
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Miss Swirzer. No, as a part of the regular counseling process. 
Insome States where we have workshops and evaluation centers under 
our research and demonstration project for the retarded, the link be- 
tween workshop experience of the person and their being counseled by 
the regular rehabilitation counselor is very close. We do not have one 
of these projects in every place. Where we do have them, it is the 
intent that there be a close working relationship. 


M’DONALD CENTER FOR THE MENTALLY RETARDED 


Mr. Focarry. Are you familiar with the McDonald Center for the 
Mentally Retarded ? 

Miss Sirienne: Yes, we had a letter from Mrs. McDonald in which 
she sent you her very warm greetings. We did not think Mr. Mc- 
Donald would be able to come to the Dallas meeting. He is severel 
stricken with a heart attack. They are continuing to do very signifi- 
cant work down there. 

Mr. Focarry. They think their idea of a halfway house is the best 
for these particular age groups. They have these workshops and 
schools all on this 17 or 18 acres of land. It made a lot of sense to 
me, 
Miss Swrrzer. I think it does for the more severely involved. They 
have there multiple-handicap retarded. These cases probably 
would be difficult to handle in the regular outpatient relationship that 
develops with the rehabilitation counselor and the State agency. 
There would be I think all degrees of —- 

Mr. Focarry. I saw one with no hands or legs who was working in 
the shop. 

es Gericun. Yes; Mr. Garrett, have you visited the McDonald 
Center? Would you want to give the chairman some more details? 

Mr. Garrett. Yes. I think our dealings with the McDonald Center 
has been in terms of our special project program. We have been 
trying to verify the question you have raised: Is this the type 
of: setting where you can so evaluate a person who is multiply handi- 
capped and mentally retarded so you can predict which of these 
people best profit from this type of setting. This is the type of a 
project that we have had there. 

r. Focarry. How do you like it? 

Mr. Garrett. I think it is an excellent program. I am very en- 
thusiastic about it. You may be interested that under our extension 
and improvement program in Austin, Tex., we do have this halfway 
house idea that you mentioned. 

We are experimenting with a variety of approaches to try to meet 
the problems of the mentally retarded. - 


MENTAL RETARDATION AND MULTIPLE SCLEROSIS 


Mr. Focarty. You have some statements here, “Mentally retarded 
and multiple sclerosis, alcoholism.” We will see that they are put 
into the record. 
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(The information referred to follows:) 


MENTAL RETARDATION 


1. PROBLEMS IN REHABILITATING THIS DISABILITY GROUP 


Drs. Masland, Sarason, and Gladwin have stated that using as the criterion 
of disability the inability to obtain gainful employment, with the possible excep- 
tion of mental illness, mental retardation is the most significant handicap to oyr 
present society. “Of the 4,200,000 children born annually in the United States 
3 percent (126,000) will never achieve the intellect of a 12-year-old. 0.3 percent 
(12,600) will remain below the 7-year intellectual level and 0.1 percent (4,200) 
if they survive will spend their lives as completely helpless imbeciles unable to 
care even for their own creature needs.” 

Dr. George Tarjan, superintendent of Pacific State Hospital (for mentally re- 
tarded), Pomona, Calif., gives these figures: Once every thousandth time there 
is a baby born in our country whose mentality will be so severely impaired that 
he will not be able to survive for any length of time unless he is constantly pro- 
tected and sheltered by other fellow humans. Though life expectancy for this 
group is limited, there are probably some 60,000 to 90,000 such severely re. 
tarded individuals living in the United States. Most of them are children or 
adolescent. Vocational rehabilitation in its present sense has little to offer for 
them. They will always need our custody, and unless major medical discovéries 
are made, their vocational contributions will remain very limited. 

Another group of the retarded are born with about three times the above 
frequency and with a greater chance for survival. This group comprises about 
300,000-350,000 people in the United States. They are children, adolescents, or 
adults who are much more capable than the first group. They can learn, and 
understand the meaning of danger. They can assist with their own care and 
in a protective environment can even undertake semiproductive endeavors. 
Their shortcomings become evident when they are called upon to understand 
the meaning of symbols as used in the written language. Present-day evidence, 
in and out of institutional settings, shows that these people can learn many 
tasks when patiently and properly taught. The better their overall emotional 
adjustment, the greater the likelihood that through rote memory they can acquire 
several job skills. 

A third category of the mentally retarded is generally estimated as including 
as many as 5 million people in our country, about 3 percent of our population. 
They represent a large group of human beings who, in a limited way, adjust to 
the demands of our society and take a positive place in our manpower pool. 
Only under stress situations do they come to our attention and are suspected, 
then identified or diagnosed, thereby becoming a public concern. 

The number in need of rehabilitation services is not known, but that the need 
is great is obvious. We have barely scratched the surface in relation to the 
vast problem. 

The greatly increased activity on the part of the National Association for 
Retarded Children and its local affiliates has served to focus public attention on 
the extent and seriousness of the problem. ‘Several studies over the past few 
years have revealed that despite improved and improving public school programs 
for the retarded, 25 to 40 percent of the educable groups coming out of those 
classes could either not be placed on jobs, or hold them if they were placed. 
Moreover, a significant number of the trainable group received no vocational 


training or job opportunities whatsoever. Traditionally the mentally retarded | 


individual has been the target of ridicule and prejudice which has restricted all 
phases of his development. Inadequate education and poor personal relation- 
ships have pushed him steadily down the scale of intellectual functioning. 
Usually the retarded person referred to the rehabilitation agency has had no 
employment experience or a series of unsuccessful attempts on a job. His lack 
of skills and confidence further jeopardizes his opportunities in the labor mar- 
ket. These are some of the problems confronting the rehabilitation counselor— 
problems of community attitudes as well as those of the client himself. 
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2. ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
(a) Federal-State program 


Estimated number of mentally retarded rehabilitated by the State vocational rehabili- 
tation agencies in fiscal years 1959-61 





| Persons rehabilitated 
Fiscal year ending June 30— 
Total ! Mentally 
retarded 2 
190D. .neconcccenccnsncnncenenneses ce cen ccc cdbeedesstaseseneccsccadscecccececs 80, 739 1, 750 
1960... 200 one none 22 neon ren ween n nnn sewn m nn wee cwcweweresnnssceenceneesccees 88, 1, 900 
WEL coddeaccnccenascnenenecnenswesu dicccouslslubsvcblbl scusvousoveccucdusbus 93, 000 2, 100 











1 Final data for 1959; estimated for 1960 and 1961. 

ot based on the number and proportion with this disability rehabilitated in the preceding 5-year 
period, 

The number of mentally retarded rehabilitated by the State rehabilitation 
agencies is increasing. It is expected that 2,100 will be rehabilitated in 1961 at 
an estimated expenditure of about 1,550,000 in Federal funds in addition to State 
funds. These totals compare with the estimated expenditure of about $1,- 
400,000 in Federal funds in 1960 for the rehabilitation of about 1,900 mentally re- 
tarded, and an estimated $1,250,000 for the rehabilitation of about 1,750 men- 
tally retarded in 1959. 

For 1959, the New Mexico and Tennessee agencies had approved project grants 
under section 2 of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act for establishment of special- 
ized facilities for the mentally retarded. 

Vermont used some of its section 2 funds for rehabilitation houses (halfway 
houses) for the mentally ill and the mentally retarded. 

Extension and improvement projects under section 3 of the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act have been used in the general programs in a variety of ways to 
make substantial contributions toward increasing the number of mentally re- 
tarded rehabilitated. 
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Extension and improvement projects 


eee eee ee ee 


Amount of Federal 
approved, fiscal vena 
State Project 


1959 


Cos ic cs tnsck Extension of services to mentally retarded | $52,702 
applicants. 

Connecticut_..........- Extension and improvement of services to mental |.......... 
retardates. 

Delaware. _....-....... Improved services to special disability groups |........-- 
such as mentally retarded, mentally ill, 
epileptics, homebound, severely disabled. 

Rais cc obciennnbgkes Expansion of rehabilitation services to mental 23, 105 
retardates 16 years of age and over. 

ae ee Establishment of rehabilitation facility at 28, 740 
Muscatatuck State School (mentally retarded). 

ET cine csc jeentscon Counselor for cerebral palsied and mentally 4, 891 
retarded projects in St. Louis area. 

Supervisor of services to mentally ill and |.......-.. 
mentally retarded. 

DOO iss inn dsincawel Counselor for mentally retarded and epileptic. -- 8, 679 

New Jersey. ..-..--.-..-- Extension and improvement of services to 5, 954 
mentally retarded in Newark school system. 

Improvement of services of occupational center 1,620 
of Hudson County and sheltered workshop for 
retarded. 

Evanoff Memorial Center Vineland (mentally 2, 025 
retarded and multiple handicaps). 

gp Raa Association for the Help of Retarded Children in 13, 826 
Nassau County. 

Sheltered W re of Jefferson County, Inc. 9, 204 
(mentally retarded). 

South Dakota......-... Special statewide supervision of mentally 4, 786 
retarded 

Mahi etemnenee Adjustment services for mentally retarded clients 15, 000 
of Texas Division of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

Rehabilitation facility for educable physically Li, 745 
and mentally handicapped—Texas Education 
peer with Dallas Independent School 
istrict. 








1 Awarded $24,980 in fiscal year 1957 and $28,741 in fiscal year 1958. No expenditures in 1957. 


Research into the causes and prevention of mental retardation is vital to the 
problem. However, this large segment of our total population now in existence 
must have expert assistance made available to them. We must develop more 
precise skills in treatment and training for their social, psychological, and 
vocational adjustment. The research and demonstration grant program, auth- 
orized under the vocational rehabilitation legislation of 1954, is a major step 
in meeting this need. 

The number of research and demonstration projects dealing with the mentally 
retarded has been increasing substantially. The Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion will be providing partial support for an estimated 31 projects in this area 
in 1960 at a cost of about $815,000 compared with 19 projects in 1959 costing 
about $535,000. It is expected that the number of projects concerned with the 
mentally retarded and the expenditures will continue to increase in 1961. 

The research projects show wide variations in areas studied. Some are re 
lated to special workshop studies, others are community programs dealing with 
a special aspect of mental retardation such as developing a statewide program, 
studying employer attitudes, evaluating vocational training in a rural regional 
center, or providing transitional facilities through a halfway house. The re 
mainder are devoted to specialized subjects such as predicting performance; 
assessing social adjustment based on job, personality and education; developing 
a social capacity seale or ascertaining the effects of special training. 

In July 1957, the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation began a program of 
demonstration projects to accelerate vocational rehabilitation services to 
severely disabled persons and to provide for prompt and widespread application 
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of knowledge and experience acquired in the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
research grant program. The 21 demonstration projects approved thus far for 
the mentally retarded have been a vital factor in accelerating services for 
this group. 

selected demonstration project grants, section 4(a) (1). —Occupational training 
centers for mentally retarded : 


Caddo-Bossier Association for Mentally Retarded Children, Shreve- 

rt, La. 
P aoatharn Illinois University, Carbondale, Ill. 

Aid for Retarded Children, Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 

PARC Workshop, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Aid for Retarded Children Association of Jefferson County, Birm- 
ingham Ala, 

Orange Grove School, Inc., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Rio Grande Association for the Mentally Retarded, Harlingen, Tex. 

Sheltered Workshop Foundation of Lucas County, Ind., Toledo, Ohio. 

Goodwill Industries, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Greater Boston Association for Retarded Children, Boston, Mass. 

Greater Atlanta Chapter, Georgia Association for Retarded Children, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

George Mason Occupational Training Center, Fairlington School, 
Arlington, Va. 

Goodwill Industries of Tacoma, Inc., Tacoma, Wash. 

Laradon Hall Society, Denver, Colo. 

Maryland Society for Mentally Retarded Children, Inc., Baltimore, 
Md. 

Project, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 

Goodwill Industries of Greater Kansas City, Kansas City, Mo. 

Delaware County Council, Retarded Children, Inc., Muncie, Ind. 

Parents’ Council for Retarded Children of Rhode Island, Warwick, R.I. 

Chatham County Association for Mentally Retarded Children, Savan- 
nah, Ga. 

Occupational Training Center for Mentally Retarded, San Antonio, Tex. 


(¢) Training courses for rehabilitation of the mentally retarded 


The program of the State vocational rehabilitation agency is the overall 
program where the methodologies and skills which have proved effective through 
research and demonstration must be applied. To move forward in serving far 
greater numbers of the retarded than we have, the agencies need not only 
additional staff but staff with special knowledge in the field. 

In 1959 no long-term training exclusively concerned with rehabilitation of 
the mentally retarded was supported, but several graduate programs in re- 
habilitation counseling and social work placed students in agencies serving the 
mentally retarded. All rehabilitation counselor training programs included 
some theoretical content on mental retardation, 

Two short-term training courses were supported which reached about 40 
trainees at a cost of about $14,600 (University of Wisconsin for region V and 
the American Association for Help of Retarded Children). 

In 1960 the training program in this field was— 


Long term: Syracuse University (rehabilitation counseling)... __ $10, 908 
Short term : 
peesmims workshopiin 2.25 ee ls i et 2, 000 
American Association for Help of Retarded Children____.________ 7, 700 
en NOOR WAL Wr OE UINIINONII Ds ssscccctati acct egameteuncotinaical atisccnendcicenee-sack 4, 530 
pegivn. 1° (VR coumsclors) 262656 40 CL CL 4, 000 
SE vee asaieesesdiees Weceereesnenmarnipieisenanieicalt tae pene eee So baa 29, 138 
In 1961 the training program will be— 
Long term : 
Syracuse University (rehabilitation counseling)_._......_ 25, 000 
Devereaux Foundation (rehabilitation counseling internships)__._. 8, 000 
Short term: 4 regional workshops are planned for State VR personnel 
and other agencies serving the mentally retarded__........____ 20, 000 
ee Ue los! aieit) Jo Jie artim soi suaial 53, 000 


51985—60—_81 
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HEARING AND SPEECH DEFECTS 


1. PROBLEMS IN REHABILITATING THIS DISABILITY GROUP 


About 8 million people in the United States have defective hearing or speech 


serious enough to handicap them in their vocational adjustment and soctial-re. 
lationships,; Nearly 200,000 are totally deaf and have severe educational, 
vocational, and social deficiences arising from their communications problems, 

The major problems in the vocational rehabilitation of this group are:"(1) 
lack of sufficient number of qualified speech pathologists and audiologists, re 
habilitation counselors, and other personnel serving the deaf; (2) poor geo. 
graphical distribution of qualified personnel; (3) lack of a well distributed 
network of facilities for the diagnosis and treatment of speech disorders, hear. 
ing loss, and adequate educational and vocational training facilities for deaf 
persons; and (4) the need for new knowledge of diagnosis and treatment of 
communication disorders, including techniques of vocational adjustment of 
persons with impaired speech or hearing. 


2. ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

(a) Federal-State program 

State vocational rehabilitation agencies in 1959 rehabilitated 6,600 individuals 
whose major disability was a communications disorder—8 percent. of. the. total 
number. State agencies have granted funds for the expansion of rehabilitation 
centers, thereby adding materially to the resources of speech and hearing 
centers in many States. 
(b) Office of vocational rehabilitation 

Research projects have covered aphasia, cleft palate, esophageal speech, 
stuttering, clinical instrumentation in speech and hearing, lipreading, auditory 
testing and training, speech discrimination, and hearing aids. Two have been 
concerned wth the deaf-blind. Rehabilitation research fellowships were 
awarded to five persons in 1959. 


(c) Training 


About 75 students have completed training in speech pathology and audiology, 


under OVR grants; teaching grants have been made in 1960 to 22 training 
centers to strengthen the academic and clinical preparation for work with 
adults; and short-term training courses reached in 1959 over 200 persons al 
ready employed in the field and will reach about the same number in 1960, 
About $520,000 is expected to be granted in 1960 for training in this field, or 
about 10 percent of the total granted for training. 


3. PLANS FOR 1961 


State agencies will rehabilitate about 7,850 persons with a speech or hearing 
impairment constituting the major disabling condition. 

Colleges and universities receiving OVR training grants are expected to in- 
crease to 32 and the number of graduate students receiving traineeships will 
go up to 130. Short-term courses will continue to be offered in areas where 
higher levels of skill are required. 

It is expected that the number of grants and the expenditures for projects 
dealing with speech and hearing problems will increase substantially in 196), 
In 1960 it is estimated that about $315,000 will be granted for 14 projects in 
this field. 


1. PROBLEMS IN REHABILITATING THE SPEECH OR HEARING HANDICAPPED 


Conservative estimates are that about 8 million people of all ages have a 
speech or hearing impairment serious enough to handicap them in earning a 
living. They include the laryngectomees who must master a new way of speak- 
ing, those with aphasia resulting from a stroke, the stutterers, those with speech 
and voice problems associated with cleft palate, those with hearing loss, and 
those whose speech or hearing problem is associated with cerebral palsy or 
mental retardation. 

Nearly 200,000 are totally deaf, 90 percent of whom are estimated as under 
65 years of age. Many deaf persons have serious social, vocational, and educa- 
tional deficiencies growing out of their isolation and communications problems. 
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The majer problems in the vocational rehabilitation of this group are: (1) 
lack of a sufficient number of qualified speech pathologists and audiologists, 
rehabilitation counselors and other personnel serving the deaf; (2) poor. geo- 
graphieal distribution of qualified personnel ; (3) lack of a well distributed 
network of facilities for the diagnosis and treatment of speech disorders, hear- 
ing loss, and adequate educational and vocational training facilities for deaf 
persons ; and (4) the need for new knowledge of diagnosis and treatment of 
communication disorders, including | techniques of vocational adjustment of 
persons with impaired speech or hearing. ( . ; 

Personnel.—There are an estimated 2,000 speech pathologists and audiologists 
who have met the requirements for professional practice established by the field 
(certification) and an additional 5,000 persons working in the field who do not 
meet the requirements for certification. Training programs now graduate only 
about 400 speech pathologists and audiologists a year. ee 

To provide adequate diagnostic, treatment, and rehabilitative services to the 
8 million with speech or hearing defects, an estimated 20,000 speech pathologists 
and audiologists are needed. Fifteen hundred graduates of speech pathology 
and audiology curricula in universities are needed each year to fill vacancies 
cqused by expansion of rehabilitation programs and to replace those leaving 

eld. 
sm hundred trained teachers of the deaf are estimated as needed annually. 
for the approximately 30,000 deaf children of school age.. Only about 150 are 
currently in training and only a little over 100 are graduated each year. 

The number of psychologists and rehabilitation counselors with’ partieular 
competence in serving the deaf and those with severe hearing loss is extremely 
small. 

A further problem is the lack of training and experience on the part of per- 
sonnel now employed in the field that would enable them to work effectively 
with the more difficult clinical problems, such as the teaching of esophageal 
speech to laryngectomized persons, or the treatment of stuttering or aphasia. 

Facilities-—There is a shortage of such resources and the existing ones are 
not uniformly distributed throughout the Nation. A particularly serious gap 
is the absence of rehabilitation facilities where deaf persons can receive com- 
prehensive evaluation of their capacities for education, vocational achievement 
and social maturity. 

Research—New knowledge is urgently needed in almost every area of com- 
munications problems. The needs for research range from basic research in 
the physical and biological sciences, through differential diagnosis, the develop- 
ment of adequate instruments for evaluating the effects of respective treatment 
methods, reviewing and refining terminology used in describing and defining 
speech and hearing problems, to demonstration and testing of new or different 
rehabilitation methods. 

2. ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


(a) Federal-State program 


(1) Services to individuals.—in 1959 the State vocational rehabilitation agen- 
cies rehabilitated 6,600 individuals whose primary disability was classified as 
a speech or hearing defect, or 8.2 percent of the 80,739 persons rehabilitated 
that year. 

As the following table shows, the number of rehabilitated persons classified 
as having a speech or hearing defect is expected to increase from an estimated 
6,600 in 1959 to 7,300 in 1960 and 7,850 in 1961. Their rehabilitation costs from 
Federat funds (in addition to State funds) for each of those years is estimated 
at about $3.9 million, $4.3 million, and $4.7 million, respectively. 
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Number of persons rehabilitated s 

as 

ee tee eee eee ee ee ee ee SE Rede Pe eee kT a Tee PT OTe . 
Fiscal year ending June 30 = 


‘Total number of persons rehabilitated !__.._......_..---..---- 
Number with major disability—speech or hearing 2 


ee OE OEE EEE REESE EERE OOO 








1 Final] data for 1959; estimated for 1960 and 1961. 
* Estimates based on the number and proportion of persons with this disability who were rehabilitated by 


in the preceding 5-year period. of 
R 
(2) Establishment of facilities —In 1959, six’ State agencies spent $59,951 for shij 
extension or improvement of services in eight State or community speech and pat. 
hearing centers, by means of grants for remodeling, equipment, or initial staffing | fell 


This figure does not fully reflect the total amount for support of speech and | 
hearing activities, for State agencies expended funds for the establishment of | 
general rehabilitation facilities which included speech and hearing services. 


(b) Training of personnel reh: 


In the 1958-59 period, about 75 students in speech pathology and audiology cate 
have completed training. In 1959 grants were made to 13 universities, including 7,88 
scholarship assistance for 42 students. In 1960 grants were made to 22 univer- T 


sities, with provision for traineeships for 92 students. to! 
Short-term training courses have been held to meet specific training needs to olos 
increase the competence of personnel already on the job. Six courses were of | 


held for speech pathologists and audiologists on technical aspects of aphasia, nun 


stuttering, cleft palate, cerebral palsy, and teaching of esophageal speech, , nee 
They reached 145 persons. I 

In addition, courses were held on psychological assessment of the deaf, alre 
standards for development and operation of rehabilitation facilities, communi- whe 


cation disorders for rehabilitation counselors, and the rehabilitative aspects of aud 
hearing conservation, which reached an additional 62 persons. Three courses pal 
which reached 89 individuals in 1959 were concerned with orientation of re- 
habilitation counselors, social workers, employment service specialists, and others pro’ 
working with deaf persons to the social, education, and vocational aspects of ag 
deafness. to i 
In 1960 the courses for rehabilitation counselors on speech and hearing defects the 
are expected to continue as well as those of orientation to problems of deafness for 
and advanced technical courses for experienced speech pathologists and audiol- | T 
ogists. It is anticipated that 14 grants, amounting to $95,000, will be made, son. 
as compared with 10 in 1959 which amounted to about $79,000. leve 
In 1959 and 1960 there has been a wide distribution of research reports and 
of abstracts of training courses to training centers, such as “A Short Course in 
Aphasia,” prepared by the Institute of Logopedics, and “A Study of Factors 
Associated With Success in Lipreading,” published by the John Tracy Clinic. 


({c) Research and demonstration projects 


Research projects supported by the Office of Vocational Rehabilitatiom have 
covered a wide range of problems associated with speech and hearing defects— 
aphasia, cleft palate, esophageal speech, stuttering, clinical instrumentation in 
speech and hearing, lipreading, auditory testing and training, speech discrin- voice 
ination, and hearing aids. Two have been concerned with persons having both | __ tudi 
hearing and visual handicaps. plor 

Of the total granted for research and demonstration projects in 1959 ($4, 
599,695) $359,573 were granted for 18 projects concerned with speech and hear- 
ing defects. In 1960 an estimated $315,000 will be awarded for about 14 proj- 
ects dealing with this disability category. 


2New York and North Carolina established extension and improvement projects in a | 
speech and hearing center; Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Wisconsin made syst 
grants under the support program authorized by sec. 2 of the act. chie 
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Several projects have produced noteworthy reports in the past year. One is 
ae ry of the areas of biological, physiological, and acoustical research 
needed in the field of speech pathology and audiology, prepared by the Com- 
mittee on Research of the American Speech and Hearing Association, for the 
guidance of the National Advisory Council on Vocational Rehabilitation in eval- 
yating requests for support of research projects and for use by the field itself. 

A primary language abilities test for aphasia which can be used in rehabilita- 
tion centers serving language-handicapped adults came out of another project. 
The test has been designed so that a speech pathologist can study the amount 
of language loss and design a therapy program, For the first time, prognostic 
indicators for potential success in therapy have been developed. The test is 
now available for use by qualified clinicians and is in great demand. 

The manuals published on “Rehabilitation of Deaf-Blind Persons,” produced 
py the Industrial Home for the Blind, have aroused great interest in extension 
of services to this most difficult group of multiple-handicap persons. 

Rehabilitation research fellowships.—In 1959, rehabilitation research fellow- 
ships totaled $42,000. Five research fellows were conducting research in speech 

thology and audiology at a cost of $16,748. In 1960 it is expected that six 
fellowships, amounting to $18,553, will be awarded in this field, 


3. PLANS FOR 1961 


It is expected that the steps which have been taken to give emphasis to the 
rehabilitation of this group will result in increased rehabilitations in this 
category. The State rehabilitation agencies are expected to rehabilitate about 
7,850 persons with speech and hearing disabilities in 1961. 

Training.—In 1961 it is planned to extend the provision of teaching grants 
to 10 more colleges and universities having graduate programs in speech path- 
ology and audiology, so that more training centers can emphasize the preparation 
of clinicians for service to adults. Also planned is a slight increase in the 
number of traineeships for graduate students, in order to close the gap between 
need for new personnel and output of the universities. 

In 1961 plans are for a continuation of short-term training courses for those 
already employed in various clinical aspects of speech and hearing disorders 
where a higher level of competence is essential. These areas continue to be 
auditory disorders, aphasia, stuttering, teaching of esophageal speech, cerebral 
palsy, and cleft palate. In addition, efforts will be made to orient workers with 
the deaf to the educational, social, and vocational problems of the deaf; to 
provide rehabilitation counselors in State vocational rehabilitation agencies with 
a greater knowledge of the nature and treatment of communicative disorders ; 
to interest more psychologists in development and application of instruments for 
the psychological assessment of the deaf; and to develop further the standards 
for facilities for total evaluation and rehabilitation of deaf persons. 

The research and demonstration program related to the rehabilitation of per- 
sons with speech and hearing defects will be expanded in 1961 from the 1960 
level which is estimated at 14 projects costing $315,000. 

Of major importance will be an effort to delineate basic research needs in the 
physical restoration and psychological aspects of speech and hearing defects, 
particularly with respect to hemiplegia with aphasia. 

Projects concerned with psychiatric aspects of deafness, stuttering, hearing 
aids, clinical instrumentation, employment problems of those handicapped by 
speech or hearing defects, and hearing loss associated with blindness will con- 
tinue to be supported. 

Encouragement will be given to the development of research projects con- 
cerned. with refinement of diagnostic and remedial procedures for dealing with 
voice problems, with interdisciplinary patterns of investigation, and with longi- 
tudinal and cross-sectional investigations in the unexplored and partially ex- 
plored areas of speech pathology and audiology. 


MULTIPLE SCLEROSIS 
1. PROBLEMS IN REHABILITATING THIS DISABILITY GROUP 


Multiple sclerosis, one of the major disorders affecting the central nervous 
system, is a chronic, usually progressive, and crippling disease that strikes 
chiefly persons between 20 and 40 years old. Its cause is obscure, it is slow 
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in. onset, and there is no specific diagnostic test for this disease. 
An estimated 250,000 persons in the United States suffer from this disease and 
an additional 250,000 from closely related diseases. 


2. ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


(a) Federal-State program 


Estimated number of rehabilitants with multiple sclerosis 1959-61—State vocational 
rehabilitation agencies 














aapcineepieieiae na 
Persons rehabilitated 

Fiscal year ending June 30 a , 

| ‘Total! Multiple 

sclerosis 2 
1959... - i pereta bth okt Au E, tu AUO). i 18 os 80, 739 0 
at MDL IOS Lak Ot) CL ge Ra eat 88, 000 330 
MOOEE se Se ee eS : 93, 000 370 





1 Final data for 1959; estimated for 1960 and 1961. 
2 Estimates based on the number and proportion with this disability rehabilitated in the preceding 
5-year period. 


Because multiple sclerosis is a progressive disease, forecasting employability 
for these individuals is difficult and unpredictable. For this reason, State re- 
habilitation programs often have not undertaken services for larger numbers of 
this disability group. In 1961 an estimated 370 such persons will be rehabili- 
tated at an estimated expenditure of about $225,000 in Federal funds in addition 
to State funds. These totals compare with 330 and 290 persons with multiple 
sclerosis rehabilitated in 1960 and 1959 respectively with expenditures of Fed- 
eral funds estimated at $200,000 in 1960 and $175,000 in 1959. 

An outstanding example of activity in services to this group is to be found in 
Wisconsin. During the past 7 years the Wisconsin State Board of Vocational 
and Adult Education, Rehabilitation Division, has provided rehabilitation sery- 
ices in the form of hospitalization, vocational analysis, guidance and training to 
clients afflicted with multiple sclerosis. These services have been centered in 
the Wisconsin Neurological Foundation. 

During 1959 the Wisconsin Rehabilitation Division spent $416,337 in Federal 
and State funds under section 2 of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act to im- 
prove the facility at the Wisconsin Neurological Foundation. This foundation 
provides services to those with multiple sclerosis, but it also provides services to 
many other types of neurological disorders such as cerebral palsy, Parkinson 
disease, etc. 


(b) Training 

There have been no specific training programs sponsored by the Office of Vo- 
eational Rehabilitation for multiple sclerosis. There have been, however, a 
number of workshops in the area of neurological diseases in which ‘the subject 
of multiple sclerosis was covered. 
(c) Research 


We have no projects or applications in this field as of January 1, 1960. 

This office supported a 2-year project at George Washington University, en- 
titled “A Study of Factors Influencing Individual Adjustment to Chronie Di- 
sease.”” This project specifically covered the psychological and psychiatric as- 
pects of multiple sclerosis. The total project cost was $9,553.57 


3. RESEARCH AND TRAINING NEEDS 


(a) Rehabilitation research needs 


a. The study of various physical modalities used in physical medicine in the 
treatment of multiple sclerosis. 

b. The use of orthotic devices. 

e. The causes and treatment of spasticity. 

d. The causes and treatment of contractures. 
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6, The therapeutic uses of various forms of heat to reduce symptoms, 

f. The use of activities of daily living techniques. 

g: Homemaking programs. ' 

h. Psychological and psychiatric evaluation and treatment of this condition. 
i) The use of various aids in increasing the vocational potential of these 


patients. 
(b) Training needs 

The basic need is that of trained personnel to treat, study, and to train 
patients with multiple sclerosis. These would fall in the category of psychi- 


atrist, physical therapists, occupational therapists, pychiatrists, psychologists, 
counselors, homemakers, nurses, speech therapists, and other related personnel. 


ALCOHOLISM 


1. PROBLEMS IN REHABILITATING THIS DISABILITY GROUP 


The Committee on Alcoholism of the World Health Organization has defined 
“aleoholics” as: “Those excessive drinkers whose dependence on alcohol has at- 
tained such a degree that they show noticeable mental disturbance and an in- 
terference with their bodily health, their interpersonal relations, their smooth 
social and economic function and who show prodromal signs of such 
developments.” 

In the field of vocational rehabilitation, alcoholism is a most serious problem. 
It is estimated that there are nearly 5 million victims of alcoholism in the United 
States today. About 2 million of these are jobholders who constitute almost 3 
percent of the entire industrial force. Some 200,000 new cases arise annually. 
Wage losses attributed to alcoholism amount to almost $4% million a year. 
It ranks with cancer, heart disease and mental illness as one of the four major 
health problems. 

Most State vocational rehabilitation agencies accept alcoholism cases. Eligi- 
bility is determined and services for the treatment of alcoholism are purchased 
subject to the State criteria as applied to any other disability that constitutes 
an employment handicap. 

It is the general policy of many State vocational rehabilitation agencies to 
accept for service only those persons diagnosed as alcoholics who are members 
of “Alcoholics Anonymous.” While there is a growing recognition that voca- 
tional counseling of the alcoholic together with adequate treatment measures 
may mean the difference between his recovery and successful personal, social, 
and vocational adjustment on the one hand, and his failure or relapse on the 
other, it is also recognized that support in close supervision at all times, such as 
is available through Alcoholics Anonymous, is indispensable in achieving total 
rehabilitation. 

2. ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


(a) Federal-State program 

Each year State vocational rehabilitation agencies are making progress in 
rehabilitating more alcoholics into gainful employment. .An estimated 370 
alcoholics will be rehabilitated in 1961 expending for this purpose an estimated 
$225,000 in Federal funds in addition to State funds. This compares with the 
rehabilitation of about 300 in 1960 at an expenditure of $180,000 in Federal 
funds and the rehabilitation of 240 alcoholics in 1959 with a Federal fund 
expenditure of $140,000. 


Estimated number of alcoholics rehabilitated by the State vocational rehabilitation 
agencies in fiscal years, 1959-61 


Persons rehabilitated 
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In Utah, the State vocational rehabilitation agency’s extension and improve- 
ment project to provide “Specialized rehabilitation services for alcoholics” ‘has 
been approved. The grant for 1960 is $7,251 and the same grant amount is 
estimated for 1961. The project plan is to employ a vocational counselor and 
a secretary and also a part-time research consultant from the University of Utah 
to work directly and collaborate with the university's rehabilitation center, At 
the center a clinic has been operating for the past 2 years under an Office of 
Vocational rehabilitation demonstration grant which expired October 31, 1959, 
The extension and improvement project is contemplated as a following up with a 
direct continuing application of the techniques developed. 


(b) Research 


Under the research and demonstration grants program as authorized under 
Public Law 565 the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation has granted funds for 
four research projects on alcoholism. Three of these projects were supported in 
1959 with grants totaling about $84,000. The two projects on alcoholism sup- 
ported in 1960 have grants totaling $86,000. It is expected that the number of 
projects concerned with alcoholism and the expenditures will increase substan- 
tially in 1961. 

Volunteers of America of Los Angeles, Inc.—A 4-year demonstration project 
to determine the potentiality for rehabilitation of “skid row” alcoholic men, 
located in the facility in the heart of the skid row area in Los Angeles, The 
facility is the Men’s Service Club of the Volunteers of America which has two 
main services; (1) providing men “creature comforts” and employment re 
ferrals; and, (2) treatment for alcoholism. This project is using the profes- 
sional team of social workers, minister, rehabilitation counselor, nurse, psy- 
chiatrist, and physician. They are offering a variety of approaches to the re 
habilitation of 400 men. A study is made of each man before and after treat- 
ment to determine his adjustment as to drinking, employment, arrests, and 
social relations. The project will attempt to evaluate diagnostic, prognostic and 
treatment methods, and determine the degree of effectiveness in lengthening the 
periods of sobriety for these men. 

Connecticut Commission on Alcoholism.—The study, conducted in the facilities 
of the Connecticut Commission on Alcoholism as well as in community facilities 
such as the Yale Hope Mission and New Haven County jail, is concerned with 
the evaluation, modification, and applicability of current vocational rehabilita- 
tion techniques in alcoholism therapy. Involved are two differing categories of 
problem drinkers: (1) those with sufficient personality and social factors in 
their backgrounds to enable them to make use of existing outpatient facilities 
and (2) those chronic drunkenness offenders or police and court case alcoholics 
who because of personality and/or social factors rarely make use of existing 
facilities. The study is designed to examine, evaluate and modify existing 
techniques in varying settings for the treatment of differing types of alcoholics 
as well as to accumulate data on the use made of rehabilitation counseling when 
offered on a voluntary basis in differing treatment settings. In addition a 1-year 
followup study of patients is planned to determine the differing results, if any, 
when vocational rehabilitation counseling is and is not offered as part of the 
alcoholism therapy. 

New York City Alcoholism Information Center, Division of the National 
Council on Alcoholism, Inc—A demonstration project involving the incorporation 
of the vocational adjustment situation as a factor in the alcoholism treatment 
procedures. The group therapy process is being emphasized in the rehabilita- 
tion program to be established, supplemented by phychological and medical evalu- 
ations, and individual psychotherapy as required. 

In addition to demonstrating the importance of vocational rehabilitation in a 
comprehensive treatment process, this project will contribute to the field of 
education on alcoholism and particularly for the benefit of the affiliates of the 
National Council on Alcoholism, Inc. 

University of Utah College of Medicine, Division of Rehabilitation.—This 
demonstration project involved the establishment of an alcoholic clinic, pro- 
viding comprehensive medical and paramedical services and provided for a de- 
tailed study of the patients’ vocational interest and abilities. 

The clinic integrated alcoholic patients into a general rehabilitation center 
in order to establish procedures to indicate the role of vocational maladjustment 
in alcoholism and indicate to State departments of vocational rehabilitation 
methods whereby they might become more effective in rehabilitation of alcoholic 
patients. 
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(¢) Training 
While the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation has not as yet made training 
nts specifically in the field of alcoholism some attention has been given to this 
subject in nearly all of the short-term training courses on mental illness. The 
subject is also given some attention in the 2-year training grant program in the 
yarious universities receiving grants for counselor training. Some of the hos- 
tal field. work programs afford an opportunity for some extensive study of the 
problem and in California at San Francisco State College a counselor has his 
fieldwork placement with the California Commission on Alcoholism. 

In order to explore the advantages of specialized training in work with 
alcoholics the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation is planning a pilot conference 
on this subject for 1961 which will be attended by selected,counselors from the 
State vocational rehabilitation agencies. The cost is estimated at $10,000, 


3. RESEARCH, DEMONSTRATION AND TRAINING NEEDS 


To make greater progress in rehabilitating this disability group, it will be 
necessary that we conduct much more research and demonstration project activ- 
ity on the rehabilitation of the alcoholic than we are now carrying on. 

With the knowledge gained from the 1961 pilot conference to explore the ad- 
vantages of specialized training in work with alcoholics plus added training 
course content in this field, services to this group can be expected to increase. 

Mr. Focarry. Are you satisfied with the progress you are making 
in rehabilitating mentally retarded persons ! 

Miss Swrrzer. No. I am not satisfied. We are doing atenraOns 
we know to do to try to stimulate more and more activity. I thin 
there are several hopeful and positive influences, however, which 
each year show advances and progress. For example, next week we 
are bringing together in Dallas representatives of all our mentally 
retarded projects to exchange ideas, to get a feeling of what kind of 
people are doing them in different — of the country, and what the 
differences are. We are inviting also a representative number of lay 
board people from the national association and from some of the 
local associations. People like Mrs. Connolly from San Francisco, 
Mr. Trudeau from Rhode Island, and others. 

I think we need stepped-up workshop evaluation and experimenta- 
tion. And we need more of what they have accomplished in Connecti- 
cut, for example. Last year they passed a law establishing a deputy 
commissioner of health for mental retardation. I do not know if 
it is the right place for it, but it is a good program and a good point 
of departure. 

This would give an opportunity to develop a statewide planned 
program from the school to work. I think one of the weaknesses 
in the program at the present time, as we see it, is that there is not 
any communitywide, statewide program in most places. Until we 
get this, it is going to be very difficult to get at the young adult and 
tomake up to the young adult what he has not had in school. 


DEVELOPMENT OF COMMUNITY WORKSHOPS 


Mr. Focarry. Have you given any thought to getting up recom- 
mendations for States, suggestions for State programs? if ® given 
State would ask you how to go about it, would you be in a position 
to advise them ? 

Miss Swirzer. We think we can give them some ideas. We have 
ho expert on our own staff, except one regional representative who 
has made a study of this whole area. 
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But we do try to make available to States as widely ‘as we cay 
the benefit of our projects. We think that what we have learned 
in the last 4 or 5 years through our demonstration and research proj- 
ects is just about ready for dissemination now and would be the 
most practicable way to extend State services. We think that a State 
rehabilitation agency has very little opportunity to do much for g 
mentally retarded person unless they have some place to send them 
for training and some place to work with a group that is dedicated to 
this facet of rehabilitation. This is why we have been encouraging 
the development of workshops. 

Mr. Fogarty. Many of these projects are new. The interest has 
been just developed in recent years. 

Miss Swirzer. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. There are many groups trying to do the right thing, 
but sometimes they do not seem to have the right leadership. I think 
many of them need a lot of help. 

Miss Swrrzer. I think there is no question about that. We are cer. 
tainly not doing all we would like to be doing. We feel, for example, 
one real sontribeation that we could make through our research pro- 
gram, if we had adequate staff, would be to concentrate, have groups 
of specialists that we would be able to call and send toa place. If we 
could have this kind of consultative service available, even if the peo- 
ple were not full-time on our staff, this would be a good way that we 
could help people. 

Mr. Fogarty. As you know, you have given a grant to the parents 
council in Rhode Island. They have acquired a school given to them 
by the city of Providence for this sheltered workshop. Although it is 
_ a few weeks old, the parents say they have never seen anything 
ike it. 

Miss Switzer. It is most inspiring. The last one I visited was in 


San Francisco. I think you visited Mrs. Connolly’s shop in San Fran- | 
cisco, did you not? This is one of the most thrilling projects. They | 


have practically no limits, the very mentally retarded, almost children, 


those with 4- or 5-year-old intelligence, up to the ones that can move | 
out of the shop fairly quickly. I think that no project that we have | 


supported has multiplied its benefits any faster than that one. It 
seems to me that this is the kind of thing we need to do if we are’sute 
that this is the right way to proceed. As far as we know it is the best 
way. We have no way at the moment that we think is any better than 


the development of a community facility with the scope of service | 


depending upon the community needs. 


FEepErRAL-STATE MATCHING STATISTICS 


Mr. Chairman, I think it would be well for the record to show the 
table on pages 14, 15, and 16 which show the States that are picking 
up all their allotments as well as the table that you asked to have put 
in the record. 

Mr. Focartry. We will put that in the record, too. 
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(The pages referred to. follow :) 


FEDERAL ALLOTMENT AND STATE FUNDS REQUIRED TO MATCH FULL 
ALLOTMENT FOR BASIC SUPPORT PROGRAM UNDHBR SEC. 2 


























1959 actual 1960 estimate 1961 estimate 
State or territory ' 
Federal |Statefunds} Federal |Statefunds| ‘Federal | State funds 
allotment | required | allotment | required | allotment | required 

a if 
te)... ok ~----------|$56, 000, 000 $34, 059, 128 $59, 500, 000 $36, 230, 083 |$63, 000, 000 $38, 666, 172 
Apama.. -...-.-.-<~2-2-<-- a 1, 848, 664 940, 939 | | 1, $82, 496 956, 376 | | 2, 116, 387 975, 372 
Alaska... : panned 130, 230 81, 190 139, 658 88, 792 149, 090 96, 460 
Arizona..-.----- = a 1 393, 272 226, 545 1 421, 742 230, 365 1 460, 225 241, 620 
‘Arkansas. ------- Sawa 111,177, 621 594, 585 |! 1, 262, 873 605, 942 | 11, 348, 168 619, 280 
California... ...-.-...-.-.-.- | 2,895, 807 2, 318, 297 2, 905, 257 2, 484, 243 B, 054, 106 2, 760, 410 
(iieehe....-..... 22222-0085 | 539, 653 325, 661 578, 721 355, 049 1 617, 806 382, 514 
Connecticut......-.----------| ! 349, 968 205, 411 1 370, 319 254, 991 389, 292 307, 147 
PWS. .--2 <2 4-22-22 c- sae} 4 178, 197 107, 954 1175, 866 119, 977 1 174; 606 134, 918 
Meta. ....---.<<-<-: ...----| 1,776,965 | 1,029,748 | 1,940,903 | 1,120,040 | 2, 040, 345 | 1,163, 611 
eees......-.-0-+ even ...-| | 2, 222, 889 1, 230, 852 | } 2, 264, 996 1, 172, 486 | ! 2, 381, 043 1, 150, 735 
Hawaii oe : | 204, O88 120, 070 220, 559 134, 851 231, 858 146, 334 
i icigen adn naman 198, 475 104, 720 212, 844 109, 108 227, 218 113, 684 
6 nnguiiednm ame ----] 2, 035, 500 1, 437, 782 2, 218,821 | 1, 697, 047 2, 332, 500 | 1, 917, 666 
Indiana Béinénsocnaver ; 1,181, 760 799, 564 1, 267, 312 | 833, 231 1, 352, 902 897, 295 
lowa Sart cata 900, 555 573, 120 1 665, 750 565, 309 | 1, 030,973 577, 059 
Kansas... -- sine tanadia acai 721, 674 407, 938 773, 919 420, 872 $26, 187 450, 821 
Kentucky - ~ | 1 457,750 | 225, 943 1 490, 888 | 231, 940 1 §24, 041 238, 469 
OS -| 1, 569, 023 | 744, 873 | | 1,682,611 | 773, 661 1 1, 796, 249 803, 792 
Maine. — _— ieee 1 299, 134 156, 455 320, 790 165, 681 | 342, 455 174, 688 
Marviatid . : 825, 146 687, 919 932, 543 731, 971 | 980,320 | 752, 919 
Massachusetts.......... | ! $23, 537 632, 752 883, 157 708, 363 1 942, 802 | 766, 982 
Michigan. - -- Jpaumagwancas). ky COU OEe LD Bp ata ee 2, 287, 936 1, 553, 489 2,405,157 | 1,719,697 
Minnesota. - -- —— nae 1, 029, 080 632, 905 | 11, 103, 579 657, 388 | | 1, 178, 111 691, 256 
Mississippi - - 1, 229, 569 591, 162 1, 318, 582 610, 871 1, 407, 635 632, 289 
Missouri . a aa 1, 445, 309 | 869, 566 1, 549, 940 941,714 1, 654, 618 | 1, O18, 115 
| 4 235, 910 123, 287 268, 536 146, 077 282, 204 | 161, 123 
Nebraska. _--. . 616, 822 | 341, 972 661, 477 351, 909 706, 150 72, 391 
Nevada _ wala 1 42, 026 26, 290 1 58, 101 | 43, 738 1 61, 077 49, 854 
New Hampshire - ans 167, 193 93, 888 179, 296 102, 083 191, 405 109, 712 
DOE. nconmeancaavwscabl bs See eee 874, 376 | | 1, 216, 279 1, 011, 314 } ! 1, 278, 595 1, 120, 733 
. icscutaeecanaoest 356, 249 186, 127 382, 039 195, 931 407, 841 202, 362 
SY 2 cites eit .| 8, 406, 902 2, 757, 709 | 1 3, 251, 282 2, 818, 803 | | 3, 417, 858 3, 114, 513 
North Carolina. ............ og 2, 537, 124 1, 235, 018 2, 720,796 | 1, 272,440 2, 904, 549 1, 3138, 111 
North Dakota. ......... ; -| | 287,058 141, 496 307, 840 145, 316 328, 630 149, 461 
Ohio... chadibientivenanhankad ae) ae 1, 659, 658 1, 189, 807 1, 771, 745 1, 321, 049 
Oklahoma._..-..-- econcccsens} 1,116,081 610, 674 | 1 1, 172, 382 612, 300 | ! 1, 232, 449 621, 812 
Oregon .-. opera | 1616, 969 | 408, 951 671, 867 433, 225 706, 290 453, 671 
Pennsylvania aa TU 2, 422, 577 | | 3, 741, 732 2, 553, 172 | | 3, 933, 438 2, 713, 380 
Rhode Island ee | 265, 211 167, 396 305, 004 191,414 | | 320,631 207, 517 
South Carolina- - - 1, 568, 421 719, 038 | 1, 681, 965 755, 453 1, 795, 559 792, 188 
South Dakota diesel é 256, 324 121, 978 1 274, 881 | 126, 583 | 293, 445 131, 419 
Tennessee a odahatien 2, 061, 536 | 963, 228 2, 158, 806 | 983, 572 2, 269, 411 1, 010, 715 
ND ci ianicnane t heiiieatiintd | 3,061,101 | 1,618, 351 3, 282,706 | 1, 751, 521 3, 504, 409 1, 880, 522 
I os. eainiei liielaatmainanniiiy | 365, 321 168, 825 391, 768 181, 979 418, 227 199, 329 
Vermont... a Gib ciatienadensl et ae 105, 769 1 184, 227 102, 414 1 193, 666 103, 060 
A aE | 1, 569, 263 839, 084 1, 682, 868 879, 480 1, 796, 523 921, 882 
CD. <.cccucaecalianauas | 1!776,979 582, 017 1 892, 678 650, 618 | O38, 414 683, 713 
West Virginia . 1, 167, 020 | 602, 802 | | 1,126, 152 557, 090 | | 1, 183, 850 555, 389 
Wisconsin - eee ie 854, 799 1, 554, 056 925, 114 1, 633, 677 984, 175 
Wyoming... ..._. ...----| |! 109, 989 58, 989.. 117, 255 66, 585 123, 263 73, 802 
District of Columbiz “a od a 1 235, 974 115, 275 1 232, 887 134, 582 1 231, 217 159, 497 
DiS. <d.aconaudaaaae } 47,178 20, 219 1 48, 575 20, 818 1 51, 062 21, 884 
OS... tnandacetoucda ¥17,010 496, 734 983, 396 494, 711 1, 049, 811 496, 021 
Virgin Islands__-.....-. ccabea 18, 871 8, 088 119, 429 8, 327 1 20, 425 8, 754 

} i | 





' Earned full allotment. 
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AND STATE FUNDS AVAILABLE FoR 


EXTENSION AND IMPROVEMENT PROJECTS UNDER SEC. 3 






































ee ee Se a 
1959 actual 1960 estimate 1961 estimate 

State or territory | | oto, ee 
Federal | Statefunds|; Federal | Statefunds| Federal | State funds 

grants available | allotment | available | allotment | available 

= Sa ae sie niacin 

Nc onascaiescesncncu) Gap eee eee $343, 624 |! $1, 500, 000 $413,078 |' $1, 500, 000 $419, 601 
NE i ctudincnensocomedne 1, 875 625 | 226,919 8,973 | 2 26,919 8,973 
. Snctntimiihaoecoswnmhebin 25,000 1, 667 2 5,000 1, 667 2 6,000 1, 667 
RR ee cvipnceeteascennees | 2 9, 687 | 3, 229 2 9, 557 3, 186 2 9, 557 3, 186 
ON ee ee 2 15,076 | 5, 025 | 2 14, 805 4, 935 214, 805 4, 935 
CRO. nnn snc cncenweans 2 118, 712 39,571 | 2 120, 190 40, 063 2 120, 190 40, 063 
NS 5 cnchatiicieieaens 2 14, 266 | 4,755 | 2 14,343 4, 781 214, 343 4.78] 
Conmectiont. .............-.~.-- 2 19, 203 6,401 | 19, 415 6, 457 | 19, 415 6, 457 
| ee | 2 5,000 1, 667 | 2 5,000 1, 667 25,000 1, 667 

Se ae ee A ee BIG Lea 97,200 1222s 
CRIB on nnsasss=0 etait : 30, 007 | 10,002 | 232,007 10, 669 2 32, 007 10, 669 
I shi ountinthinbhaamantpdis 2 5,000 | 1,667 | 25,139 1, 713 2 5, 139 L713 

I en ese wince cou Gelato tena BiS00 Tonecseeans 5,560 [00 ue 
I ee ames | 80, 000 26, 667 } 82, 902 | 27, 000 2 82, 902 27. 634 
“aS ee 28, 740 9, 580 38, 403 | 7, 556 38, 403 9, 601 
NG SiG ccticeawnmmmen 2 23, 867 7,956 | 2 23, 658 | 7, 886 2 23, 658 7, 886 
Ee uscd casa amin 13, 754 4, 584 217, 739 | 5, 913 217,739 5, 913 
ND in nwewrsinceewaiess 2 25, 923 8,641 | 225,820 8, 607 2 25, 820 8, 607 
EO <2 ah 2 26, 072 8, 691 2 26, 072 8 601 
Maine ---__-. acento ees sania 28,041 2, 680 27, 981 2, 660 27,981 2, 680 
SN on enh i dake ent Jone oo ee Sh er a Vel |... 32-9 
Massachusetts. -......-.------- 7,570 12, 5238 2 40, 759 13, 586 2 40, 759 13, 586 
2 wenthdeiennneowss 2 66, 536 22, 179 2 65, 943 | 21, 981 2 65, 043 21, 981 
CO Se 28, 264 9, 421 2 28, 293 | 9, 431 2 28, 203 9, 431 
EE ss sanatesncel ichuarsie be 18,326 |__._- ie 16:38 4 eee 
DI  ncnncinsnconnccutinias 13, 891 4, 630 235,805 | 11, 935 2 35, R05 i, 985 
I oe eS 2 5, 679 | 1, 893 25, 768 | 1, 923 5, 708 |... cua 
IL ini cieedanwnenintenesh 2 12, 381 | 4,127 | 212,214 | 4,071 | 212,214 4,071 
NS... ccdeadnbbndeathehe 25,000 1, 667 2 5,000 | 1, 667 | 25,000 1, 667 
New Hampshire.............. 3, 600 | 1, 200 | 25,000 | 1, 667 | § O00 ft. cue 
IN i ac caisiernmtnein 36, 834 12, 278 | 2 48, 195 16, 065 2 48, 195 16, 065 
SRT IND nan naownwecsdne i a a aed 27, 059 2, 353 27,059 2, 353 
cn mo ipgmesengy ein 130, 428 43, 476 2 136, 052 45, 351 2 136, 0°2 45, 351 
North Garolina. --...-.......- 2, 738 912 | 2 38, 135 12, 712 2 38, 135 12, 712 
OS ee a 25,491 1, 830 25,449 1, 816 25,449 1, 816 
EE cchianisabadicdancenhbans 41, 688 13, 895 78, 341 | 23, 667 78, 341 23, 973 
SS ea 2 19,416 6,472 | 219, 156 | 6, 385 219, 156 6, 385 
a ee 12, 445 | 4, 148 | 14, 863 575 | 14, 863 3,000 
PP RONINA  cnbdinisndacnecns 66, 015 22, 005 | 2 93, 063 31,021 | 2 93, 063 31, 021 
ED SU ccnmcnacdncwmene 27,350 | 2, 450 27,335 2, 445 | 7, 335 1, 745 
Semi CGE. =. oonceceucnce 9, 000 3, 000 20, 154 3, 000 20, 154 3,000 
South Dakota....---.-------- 25, 986 | 1, 995 2 5, 860 | 1,953 | 2.5, 860 1. 952 
SIE. oo. conde ke nkacenaicbenenetowelaabedesineye ee ee Ty ee 
I te cad ecce accel leteinapineeepaiiind) 43, 652 | 14, 550 78, 610 | 13, 083 | 78, 610 19, 686 
WEE: oc ds cdbcuwaeaniaseasauen 27, 256 | 2, 419 27,251 | 2,417 27, 251 2,417 
Co a 2 5,000 1, 667 | 2 5,000 | 1, 667 | 25,000 1, 687 
WER. o accamnsowesconsuundlosesonnuecun — tent a te | $2, 989 737 
IS oa niga im oun 15, 160 | 5, 053 2 23, 213 7, 738 2 93, 213 7,738 
West Virginia esanwdondanes 2 16, 850 | 5, 617 2 16, £07 | 5, £02 2 16, 507 5, 502 
I. ccuneweébnasedenin’ | 28, 500 | 9, 500 2 33,013 | 11, 004 33,013 9, 068 
WIE orion cee teideedknes oketiwceceeulsenesbuetmas 25,000 | 1, 667 | 25,000 1, 667 
District of Columbia_.._.----.- Sc nisdithdate cn iacebeaeiee 26,916 2,305 | 26,916 2, 305 
2 ss ee 1 eae cael e 2 5, 000 1, 667 | 2 5, 000 1, 667 
oo ee liteadwacensslacwnciganiy RCE Ceili eed SG) 
Virgin Islands-..-...---------|---------- eansncee Ee 5,000 ||... cencounes 








1 Amounts allotted on basis of population and cannot be reallocated. 
3 Earned full allotment. 


Matching is $1 State to $3 Federal. 
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REQUEST TO DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Focarty. In “Grants to States,” your request is for $54,500,000. 
What was your original request ? 

Miss Swirzer., Our original request was for $55 million. We asked 
for an increase of $500,000 for extension and improvement, but the 
Department did not feel that that was the best place to put $500,000 

uess. 

Ar Focartry. If you were to match the existing State funds on a 
$70 million allotment base, it would take $1,700,000 more, 

Miss Swirzer. Yes. 

Mr. Focartry. That would bring it up to $56,200,000 ? 

Miss Swirzer. That is right. 


ESTIMATED RETURN ON FEDERAL GOVERNMENT CONTRIBUTION 


Mr. Foearry. Is this figure, which I have heard you give for 
several years now, that for every dollar the Federal Government con- 
tributes, that it gets back at least $10, still a good figure? 

Miss Switzer. In income tax. Yes; that figure still holds. It is 
probably conservative. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you think it is conservative ? 

Miss Switzer. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. What do you think the more realistic figure is? 

Miss Swirzer. I do not know that I would want to say exactly. I 
think it would be more likely to be over $10 rather than under $10, 
with the number of people working. 

Mr. Foearty. Suppose we hold it at $10. What would this increase 
of $1,700,000 mean ? 

Miss Swirzer. It would mean 10 times that amount. It would be 
$17 million, if you appropriate—— 

Mr. Focarry. If we appropriate this $1,700,000, it would enable 
these States who have funds on hand to match these Federal grants, 
and would mean in return a profit of about $17 million. 

Mr. Cepernerc. We might go all the way and have this program 
rather than the income-tax program. 

Mr. Focarry. It wouldn’t help in 1961 but in later years when we 
started getting the returns for this it would help toward this goal of 
balancing the budget that we are always hearing about. 

Is that a fair estimate now? I do not want to be kidded about it. 

Mr. Ketiy. We have reason to believe that over the life of the per- 
son rehabilitated that they will pay in taxes to the Federal Govern- 
ment over and above that which they would have paid had they not 
been rehabilitated 10 times the Federal expenditure made on their 
behalf. 

Mr. Focarry. If we increase it $1,700,000, the Federal Govern- 
ment would stand to get back $17 million. 

Miss Swirzer. That is right. 
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Mr. Fogarty. That ‘sounds like a pretty good deal to me. What 
do you think? 

Miss Switzer. I think it is excellent. 

Mr. Focarry, Not only from the monetary standpoint, but even if 
there was no gain, to rehabilitate that many more people would cer- 
tainly be a humanitarian advance. 


GOAL OF 200,000 REHABILITANTS PER YEAR 


What happened to your goal of 200,000 rehabilitants per year? 

Miss Swirzer. It is still there. We are working toward it. 

Mr. Focarry. When was that supposed to have been reached in 
your original estimates ? 

Miss Switzer. In my original estimates, if life were perfect, we 
thought we would reach it in 5 years. Life is not perfect and the 
States have not appropriated all their money and we have not had as 
big a training program as we would like, but we are moving toward it. 

Mr. Focartry. You have not even gotten halfway ? 

Miss Swirzer. I know. It is too bad. We are still moving toward 
it. Itisa good goal. We have to reach it. 

Mr. Focarry. When do you expect to reach the goal of 200,000? 

Miss Swrrzer. I think I have predicted now sufficiently. I do not 
want to put a year on it but I hope I live to see it one way or another. 

Mr. Focarty. From the way you look and act, you are going to live 
a long time. 

Miss Swrrzer. I am going to live to see it. 

Mr. Fogarty. I would hope so. 

Miss Swrrzer. I will either be aT working for it or I will be 
the beneficiary of it. I will go to Our Lady of Fatima and wait out 
the last 5 years. 

RESEARCH AND TRAINING 


Mr. Focarty. For research and training the appropriation for 1960 
is $12,700,000. Your request for $14,800,000 is an increase of $2,100,- 
000. An explanation of the increases is outlined on page 19 which will 
be placed in the record. 

(Committee insert :) 


RESEARCH AND TRAINING, OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Summary of changes 


Enacted | appropriation.._.._.....-.......-..---.<--------- === $12, 700, 000 
I a cneaeerdige cnr nidigsnnnen gees matininsanersch igiabarapensoes 14, 800, 000 
RCE I ee ss hl either edibbicamed 2, 100, 000 
Increase for program items: 
TeSeaSrn Bl GemonsStrations..n.ng io pene eke da pecmncgennqnn 1, 500, 000 
III NN i a. inclines encntnercni ni aie onneoemajenatomnigaeitarsinsend 424, 000 
Traineeships ........-- 1... teen iawn oes 376, 000 
I I i cotctnicctiass-hssient asin teenie icmiasineniinsmanmnmacinginls 2, 300, 000 


Decreases : 
Nonrecurring item: 
Rehabilitation facility project Army-Navy Hosiptal, Ark_- 200, 000 


i I i i ia ee bias 2, 100, 000 
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EXPLANATION OF CHANGES 


Research and demonstrations.—The increase of $1,500,000 is requested to pro- 
vide for (1) an additional $1,285,000 to continue a larger number of ongoing 
projects to be carried forward into 1961 (179 active projects will be supported 
in 1961 at a cost of $5,250,000 as compared with $3,965,000 to continue 135 
carried into 1960), and (2) the growing complexity of the projects will require 
¢2.550,000 for the 85 new projects in 1961 as compared to $2,335,000 for the 
same number of new projects in 1960, an increase of $215,000. 

Teaching grants.—An increase of $424,000 is requested to provide for 32 addi- 
tional teaching grants in the fields of medicine, speech and hearing, physical 
and occupational therapy, and other areas. 

Traineeships.—The requested increase of $376,000 will provide 126 additional 
long-term traineeships in such areas as rehabilitation counseling, medicine, 
prosthetics, occupational and physical therapy, nursing, psychology, and other 
fields. 

ADEQUACY OF REQUEST 


Mr. Focarry. Will you tell us why you feel it important that you 
get increases in these areas? And also tell us how much you really 
think this appropriation ought to be increased. 

Miss Swirzer. This estimate is predicated on the policy of the 
Secretary in developing the estimates this year of continuing the 
expansion in this program, but at a rate which was consistent with 
the general budget policy of the administration. That policy resulted 
in our having the same rate of advance in 1961 over 1960 as we 
had—— 

Mr. Focarry. Now just tell us what you actually need. Let us take 
research and then training. 

Miss Swirzer. I might go back to the table which showed what we 
originally estimated and asked the Department for which is one way 
of measuring what we thought we could use effectively. 

Mr. Focarry. You asked the Department for $18,200,000. 

Miss Swirzer. Yes; $2 million of that was for regional facilities. 
I think we should take that. amount out; the Hot Springs project 
was a million of the total. The $16.1 million was what we went to 
the Department with for research and training. That was also in the 
present budget climate. It was by no means a reflection of what we 
thought we could use. 

It did represent a hundred new projects, roughly, for 1961 instead 
of 85 hick was the same as the number of new projects in 1960. 
That seemed to us a very modest rate of increase. 

You asked me what we could use, what I think the outside figure 
of what we could use would be. I do not think there is any ques- 
tion but what we could with no trouble at all, certainly, look forward 
to 150 new projects in 1961 with the same degree of development, 
providing we had, of course, commensurate staff to help service 
them. 

Mr. Focarry. How much would that bring that figure up to? 

Miss Swrrzer. If we took the same rate that we have been using, 
that. would be almost $2 million. 

Mr. Foearry. $18,100,000? 

Miss Switzer. No. It would only be $2 million over this year. The 
present research figure that we have asked for is $7.8 million. That 
provides for 85 new projects. It would be an additional $2 million 

51985—60——32 
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approximately over and above what we are asking for, or a total of 
$9.8 million for research. 
Mr. Focarry. That is just in research ? 
Miss Switzer. Yes. 
TRAINING 


Mr. Focarry. What about training? 

Miss Switzer. Training, we originally asked for $700,000 more 
in training than was allowed by the Department. That $700,000 
again we felt was to go faster into the important fields, medicine, 
speech, and hearing, and the like, to put more trainees in to do more 
specialized work. 

I think we could certainly use that $700,000 without the slightest 
difficulty, plus the $200,000 that the budget cut out, because our plans 
were laid for that and were developed with that as a minimum. 

Mr. Focarry. Isn’t this one of the real shortages in this program, 
the lack of trained individuals? 

Miss Swirzer. We think so. 

Mr. Focarry. Everywhere I go they tell me there is a great need 
for more trained personnel. 

Miss Swirzer. We think the momentum of the training program 
must be sustained or we will be running behind all the time. We 
are running behind although we are training many people. We 
are still running behind. We need to stimulate and increase our 
grants to medical schools. 

Mr. Focarry. Suppose we gave you these increases, how would 
that affect your program ? 

Miss Swirzer. What do you mean by that? How many more 
rehabilitations would we get ? 

Mr. Focartry. The overall program. 

Miss Swirzer. I think we would be able to multiply the number 
of projects in some of these severely disabled fields. We would be 
able to interest more people going into the field and in this way we 
would fairly quickly with this rate of increase step up the whole 
community involvement in rehabilitation. 

I think we ought to make clear 





EXAMPLES OF RESEARCH AND DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 


Mr. Focartry. Will you supply for the record some specific examples 
of research and demonstration projects that are making an outstand- 
ing contribution to your program ? 

Miss Switzer. We will be glad to. 

Mr. Focarry. On page 27 you say: 

Despite the magnitude of the problem, methods for rehabilitation of the 
mentally ill are still in a rudimentary stage of development. 

If it is, what are you doing about it ? 

Miss Swirzer. We are doing quite a bit in the mentally ill field. 
We have a variety of projects all over the country working on dif- 
ferent aspects of how best to get at the mentally ill person both 
within and without the hospital. 

Mr. Focarry. Will you supply some examples for the record ? 
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(The requested data follows :) 


SELECTED EXAMPLES OF EFFECTIVE PROJECTS UNDER THE RESEARCH AND 
DEMONSTRATION GRANT PROGRAM 


MENTAL ILLNESS 


1. “Rehabilitation of Chronic Schizophrenic Patients,” Vermont State Hospital, 
Waterbury, Vt., George W. Brooks, M.D., Project Director. 

The Vermont State Hospital, Waterbury, Vt., is currently studying methods 
for the vocational rehabilitation of chronic schizophrenic patients, demonstrat- 
ing the possibilities of their return to the community as self-supporting individ- 
nals. Developing what is called a therapeutic community at the hospital, con- 
certed efforts are directed towards making each aspect of the patient’s entire 
daily experience contribute to the ultimate goal of social and vocational re- 
habilitation. During the first 18 months of work on the project, 67 of the first 
100 patients accepted have been released from the hospital. Of those who left, 
42 are employed full time in the community, 5 are employed full time in the 
Vermont Sheltered Workshop, 7 are employed part time, and 11 are in training 
programs. Only two are unemployed. Staff working on the project expects that 
with the passage of time there will be an even higher percentage of releases. 
An important aspect of this project is the very close cooperation and participa- 
tion of the State vocational rehabilitation division. 


9 “Vocational Rehabilitation of Chronically I] Psychiatrie Outpatients,” Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md., Jerome D. Frank, M.D., Project 
Director. 

The Johns Hopkins University School of Medicine has just recently completed 

a project which was designed as an exploratory study of certain methods of 
yocational rehabilitation for chronically disabled psychiatric outpatients who 
were clients of the State division of vocational rehabilitation, for the purpose 
of increasing the psychiatric treatment staff’s understanding of the rehabilitation 
process and ascertaining the need for a psychiatric service facility associated 
with the State division of vocational rehabilitation. This study was significant 
in its awareness of the importance of the communication problem between the 
psychiatric service and the rehabilitation counselor and the need for psychiatric 
treatment information to be in terms usable by the State agency. A major rec- 
ommendation related to the establishment of psychiatric facilities was that they 
should be thoroughly skilled in the practical appraisal of patient’s vocational 
potential and limitations and in working with patients, counselors, and com- 
munity resources in planning and achieving realistic goals. 


MENTAL RETARDATION 


1. “Specialized Rehabilitation Training for Mentally Retarded Young Adults,” 
Association for the Help of Retarded Children, New York, N.Y., Max 
Dubrow, Ph.D., Project Director. 

This study has developed a systematic approach in the selection, evaluation, 
training, and placement of retarded young adults heretofore deemed not feasi- 
ble for vocational rehabilitation. In a workshop setting the workers are care- 
fully tested and carried through a training program leading where possible to 
placement in competitive or sheltered workshop employment. Results have 
shown that over 40 percent were placed in competitive employment. The re- 
mainder are either placed in sheltered employment, returned to their home or in- 
stitutionalized. Because of the specialized approach developed by this project, 
it has been chosen as a prototype study for the establishment of occupational 
training centers in 21 localities throughout the Nation. 


2. “Occupational Training Centers for the Mentally Retarded,” patterned after 
prototype project conducted by the Association for the Help of Retarded 
Children, New York, N.Y. 

Twenty-one such centers are in operation: four in the Hast, five in the South, 
five in the Midwest, three in the Southwest, and four in the West. Twelve of 
these projects have operated long enough to yield the information that of 480 
clients served, 104 were placed in competitive jobs. The other 9 projects antici- 
pate serving an additional 450 clients. OVR grants to all selected demonstra- 
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tion projects conducting occupational workshops for the mentally retarded for 
the current fiscal year will be approximately $540,000. 
Typical illustrations of accomplishments in these projects follow : 


a. Caddo-Bossier Association for Mentally Retarded, Shereveport, La. 

Of 48 individuals served during the first 9 months of the second year, 16 were 
placed in competitive jobs. There has also been a strengthening of working re 
lationships with the State Division of Vocational Rehabilitation and State Em. 
ployment Service, as well as the public school system which has increased better 
community understanding and doubled the number served over the first year, 


b. Employment training project, Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Il, 

The number of trainees given service has increased from 20 in the first year 
to 69 at present. Sixteen have been placed on jobs. This project also works 
closely with the State Division of Vocational Rehabilitation. 


VISUALLY HANDICAPPED AND THE BLIND 


1. “Identifying and Teaching Auditory Cues for Traveling in the Blind,” the 
©. W. Shilling Auditory Research Center, Inc., 340 Long Hill Road, Groton, 
Conn., J. Donald Harris, Ph. D., project director. 


This project is investigating how blind persons who are able to travel well 
alone make use of auditory cues. Through using blind persons proficient in the 
use of auditory cues, the project will endeavor to develop ways for training blind 
persons in the use of auditory cues in relation to other aids. 


2. “Digital Computer Enciphering of English into Braille,” Wayne State Univer- 
sity, Detroit, Mich., Wallace Givens, Ph. D., project director. 

Investigators in this project are utilizing available technology in the form of 
high-speed computing machinery to develop an economical method for the mass 
production of inkprint into Braille. The results of this project should greatly 
increase the availability of uniform Braille reading matter to the blind. 


3. “Correlating Services Available to Farmers,” Alabama Institute for the Deaf 
and Blind, Post Office Drawer 17, Talladega, Ala., B. Q. Scruggs, project 
director, 


This project designed and developed a cooperative program among the insti- 
tute, State vocational rehabilitation agency, and the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion which assisted several blind or partially sighted trainees to become farm 
owners or tenant farmers. One totally blind man purchased his farm outright 
and FHA records indicate that this is the first farm ownership loan to be made 
to a civilian blind person in the United States. This project has been selected 
as a prototype upon which to base similar projects nationally and one has 
already been activated in another State. 


Optical aids clinics 


In 1958 this Office initiated a national series of selected demonstration projects 
in severe disability categories primarily based upon the successful results of 
previously approved research and demonstration projects. One type of selected 
demonstration is an optical aids clinic for persons with low visual acuity or who 
are currently classified as blind, to increase their opportunities for employment. 
To date 15 of these clinics have been approved and activated in as many States. 
About one-third of these projects have been in operation approximately 2 years 
and their reports indicate that about 70 percent of the first 540 clients examined 
have benefited from such examination. The chief objective of these projects is 
to make available as quickly as possible advances in magnifying lenses and other 
aids to individuals and to assist them in the use of such devices after prescrip 
tion by a physician, as well as helping the client in his adjustment to home, job, 
and community. 

PROSTHETICS AND ORTHOTICS 


1. “Biomechanics of Below-Knee Prosthetics,” Biomechanics Laboratory, Uni- 
versity of California Medical Center, San Francisco, Calif., Verne T. Inman, 
M.D., project director. 

The principal result of this project has been the development and publication 
of the first “Manual of Below-Knee Prosthetics.” It is felt that the manual will 
become a basic text in the field not only for use by the university-sponsored 
prosthetics education program supported in part by this Office, but also for the 
practitioners in this area generally in their day-to-day contact with amputees. 
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The manual is written in lay terms, transmitting results of basic and applied 
medical and engineering research. It provides fundamental information re- 
quired in fitting all below-knee artificial limbs. 


2, “The Pneumatic Upper Extremity Prosthetic Research Project,” American 
Institute for Prosthetic Research, 400 First Avenue, New York, N.Y., 
Henry H. Kessler, M.D., project director. 


The purpose of this project is to design and develop a carbon dioxide activated 
artificial arm, including a cosmetically attractive hand and all major joints, 
especially for use in severe amputations. The sponsor has developed prototypes 
for almost all components—hand, elbow, wrist, control valves, and other parts. 
Extensive field testing of the arm is anticipated, and exploration will be made 
also in the application of external pneumatic power to upper extremity paralysis 
patients in order to achieve functional ability. 


SPEECH AND HEARING 


1, “The Production and Demonstration of a Primary Language Abilities Test 
for Aphasia,” University of Chicago and University of North Carolina, 
Joseph P. Wepman, Ph. D., and Lyle V. Jones, Ph. D., project directors 

A test has been developed and made available which makes possible better 
diagnosis and planning of therapy for individuals who have aphasia as the result 
of strokes and other cerebral injuries. The test is simple enough in administra- 
tion and yields standard enough results to enable therapists who do not have 
advanced training in speech pathology to make primary diagnoses of the presence 
and type of aphasia. Qualified therapists may use the test results for refined 
diagnosis and for determining specific retraining programs for individual pa- 
tients. Since the test yields analytical data on the nature of aphasia, it may 
also be used as an instrument in further research and for training. 


2. “Vocational Rehabilitation Research Areas and Needs in the Field of Speech 
and Hearing,” American Speech and Hearing Association, Washington, 
D.C., Kenneth O. Johnson, Ph. D., project director 


The results of this project have been made available as “Research Needs in 
Speech Pathology and Audiology,” Monograph Supplement 5, Journal of Speech 
and Hearing Disorders, September 1959. Prepared by 12 subcommittees of 
professional members of the association, the report provides a comprehensive 
analysis of needs and opportunities for research in areas relevant to vocational 
rehabilitation such as: Problems associated with stuttering, cleft palate, aphasia, 
laryngectomy, cerebral palsy, mental retardation and delayed speech and lan- 
guage development, hearing problems in children and adults, and problems of 
basic research. 


3. “Psychiatric Preventive and Sociogenetic Study of the Adjustive Capacities, 
Optimum Work Potentials and Family Problems of Literate Deaf 
Adolescents and Adults,” Research Foundation for Mental Hygiene, New 
York, N.Y., Franz J. Kallman, M.D., project director 


This project is identifying the emotional and mental problems of the deaf 
in adjusting to society and to competitive employment, and is developing con- 
cepts, techniques, and administrative plans for comprehensive clinical treatment 
procedures and facilities. Preliminary findings already have been made avail- 
able, on request, to the Conference of Executives of American Schools for the 
Deaf, to other professional groups, and through articles in professional journals. 
The project is basing its findings on a research population of over 11,000 deaf 
persons and all known deaf twins in the eastern half of the United States. 


4, “Development of Objective Tests for Evaluating Hearing Aids,” the C. W. 
Shilling Auditory Research Center, Groton, Conn., J. Donald Harris, Ph. D., 
project director 

A variety of commercially available hearing aids are being evaluated to de- 
termine the electrical and acoustical characteristics which make them suitable 
for use by the hard of hearing under every day conditions. Present test methods 
rely on design characteristics of hearing aids, rather than performance under 
conditions of use. It is hoped to develop test procedures which will give 
clinicians prescribing hearing aids information about the utility of instruments 
having different components and technical features. 
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OLDER DISABLED WORKERS AND THE CHRONICALLY ILL 





1. “Evaluation, Rehabilitation, and Utilization of Work Potentials of Older 
People in the County Medical Care Facilities of Michigan,” University of 
Michigan, Wilma Donahue, Ph. D., project director. 

Based on a survey of all county facilities, experimental programs for physical 
restoration, sheltered work training, crafts, and social and recreational actiyj- 
ties have been, or will be, carried out for older patients in three representative 
facilities. Results to date have shown that some patients can be assisted to 
return to the community, a small number can return to work, and the majority 
of the patients who remain in the facilities can be restored to physical’ and 
social activity of benefit to themselves and to the general administration of the 
facility. Based on its results, the project received widespread publicity re 
eently in the nationally syndicated Sunday newspaper magazine Parade. 


2. “Demonstration of Feasibility of Vocational Rehabilitation of Disabled Per- 
sons 60 Years of Age and Older,” Federation Employment and Guidance 
Service, New York, N.Y., Roland Baxt, project director. 

Disabled persons in the upper age brackets (all persons served in the first 
year were 60 or over) are given vocational evaluation, work training in a work- 
shop, vocational counseling, and intensive job-finding and placement services. 
Reports of the first year of operation show placement in employment of 50 
percent of the individuals accepted in the project. All had one or more dis- 
abilities in addition to age, and 60 percent of the group placed had been unem- 
ployed for more than a year prior to acceptance in the project. 

3. “Developing Evaluation Procedures for Long-Term Patients To Determine 
Need for Continuing Hospital Services,” Hospital Research and Educational 
Trust, Chicago, Ill., Howard A. Rusk, M.D., project director. 

The study is concerned with a new approach to public home infirmary (home- 
stead) services for chronically disabled persons. This type of unit is designed to 
create a homelike environment with special provision for the recreational and 
rehabilitation needs of the chronically disabled, and usually older, persons. The 
project is developing and testing simple objective methods which can be ap- 
plied within the average hospital to long-term patients to determine if they 
need continuing hospitalization from the medical and rehabilitation stand- 
points; if not, whether their medical, rehabilitation, and social needs can best 
be met by transfer to a home care program or a homestead unit. 

Mr. Focarry. Are you working in close cooperation with the Mental 
Health Institutes? 

Miss Switzer. Yes. 

Mr. Foearry. They know what you are doing and you know what 
they are doing? 

Miss Swirzer. They are involved in almost all of it. 

Mr. Focartry. Are you always in complete agreement ? 

Miss Sweitzer. In rehabilitation, I think we are. 

The mental health program was almost my first love as a specialized 
program in connection with the Department. So I feel especially 
close to that program. 


PSYCHIATRIC PROBLEMS OF THE DEAF 


The contribution that the field of psychiatry can make to some of 
our other problem areas is also an important part of our research. For 
example, one of our earliest and most fruitful projects is one in con- 
nection with the psychiatric problems of the deaf. I will put a little 
note about that in the record. 
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(The information furnished follows :) 


PSYCHIATRIC PROBLEMS OF THE DEAF 


The development of positive interpersonal relationships so essential to the de- 
yelopment of a healthy personality is in large part dependent on satisfactory in- 
terpersonal communication. Communication between people usually is verbal. 
The child responds favorably to hearing praise or words of acceptance from 
family, teachers, or playmates. Within the family non-verbal communication 
may be relatively satisfactory but this is not so in the social group situation con- 
taining both the hearing and deaf. The deaf person often feels left out and more 
than likely is. His tendency is then to withdraw and he is given little encourage- 
ment to do otherwise. The potential for numerous emotional problems of vary- 
ing severity is thus created. 

In the past it has been assumed that sign language and, for those who could 
master it, lipreading, provided the key to a satisfactory social adjustment for the 
deaf and few psychologists or psychiatrists have concerned themselves with the 
psychological problems peculiar to this group in their isolation. 

It was the recognition of this which prompted Dr. Franz Kallman and his 
associates at the Research Foundation for Mental Hygiene to undertake the 
research project with the following aims: (1) To investigate the adjustive norms 
and specific family problems of the literate deaf in two statistically representa- 
tive deaf populations, the total deaf population of the State of New York, and all 
deaf twins in the eastern half of the United States; (2) to develop and apply 
improved methods for the psychiatric management of the special problems of 
deaf adolescents and adults. 

This project, for the first time identifying the deaf population of a State and 
offering psychiatric help to deaf persons and their relatives, has been greatly 
overtaxed by requests from these people. This has served to highlight the need 
for (1) expanded facilities prepared to deal with the emotional problems of the 
deaf and (2) personne! specifically trained to work with them and capable of 
identifying their particular problems. The skills of the psychiatrist and psychol- 
ogist are essential to the complete diagnosis from which effective rehabilitation 
springs. 

As a first step in meeting these needs the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Catholic University, and Gallaudet College sponsored jointly a postdoctoral work- 
shop in psychological assessment of the deaf, November 9—13, 1959. 

The broad goal was simply to prepare qualified psychologists to work more 
effectively with deaf people. Specific aims included : 

1. Stimulating interest of psychologists in the rehabilitation of the deaf. 

2. Developing awareness among psychologists of the meaning of deafness. 

8. Demonstrating administration of psychological tests for the deaf. 

4. Acquainting psychologists with the literature, disciplines, resources 
pertinent to the deaf. 

It was agreed that Catholic University would conduct a pilot workshop for 
postdoctoral psychologists using Gallaudet College plant and staff. 

At present OVR is working with a small group of experts in planning for a 
meeting to be held February 25-26 where discussion will center about how to 
develop among professional and lay workers who serve the deaf more knowledge 
about this group and a better understanding of the special adjustment problems 
of the deaf and techniques for treating them. 


GRANTS TO MEDICAL SCHOOLS 


Mr. Focarty. Please place in the record the total amount you have 
granted to medical schools each year since the program started and 
the estimate for 1961. 

Miss Swirzer. Yes. 
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(The information furnished follows :) 


Teaching grants to schools of medicine, 1956-60 








Fiscal year Number Amount 
awarded 
(thousands) 
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Teaching grants to schools of medicine are intended to enable them to give 
their medical students an orientation to rehabilitation philosophy and practice 
in order that concepts of total care may be incorporated into their future 
practice of medicine; to encourage interested medical students to specialize 
in physical medicine and rehabilitation; and to provide physicians currently in 
the practice of medicine with opportunities for learning about current advances 
in clinical medicine and rehabilitation techniques in major disability categories, 

Ultimately, it is hoped that a grant can be made to each of the 82 approved 
medical schools which need financial assistance to develop the rehabilitation 
phases of its basic curriculum. The institute on teaching rehabilitation in 
schools of medicine which was held in November 1958 has markedly stimulated 
the interest of medical schools in strengthening this area of the curriculum. 


ANDERSON CLINIC 


Mr. Fogarry. Are all your problems with the Anderson Clinic 
squared away ? 

Miss Swrrzer. I wouldn’t want to say yes to that, because you can 
never tell. I would say that we have made real progress in con- 
nection with their financial planning. Our problems in the past has 
been, as you well know, that we could not get an orderly plan. In the 
last couple of years we have, as I understand it, developed a stabilized 
staffing plan. We have agreed upon a rate at which we will sustain 
that plan for the next year or so. 

Our council feels that we should diminish our involvement, in that 
they are going now full steam ahead and are pretty well reimbursed 
for their cases. I feel they do an extraordinarily good job«pro- 
fessionally. They are a group dedicated to the community’s welfare, 
and with Dr. White in charge of the Physical Medicine and Rehabili- 
tation Department and a well-staffed clinic, they are a community 
resource which we would miss greatly if we did not have them now. I 
feel more comfortable about the project than I have in a long time. 

Mr. Focarry. That is progress. 


RESEARCH AND TRAINING IN FoREIGN COUNTRIES 


Then, you have a new program entitled “Research and Training 
Special Foreign Currency Program).” This request is for $930,000. 
There has been no previous appropriation. Since this is new, will 
you explain this to the committee ? 

Miss Swirzer. This has grown out of a general feeling on the part 
of our Department, and I believe the Department of State also, that 
we could take advantage of counterpart funds, so called, in the other 
countries to enlarge the scope of our own research program, where it 
is known that people have the know-how to work with us. 
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Mr. Focarry. You mean research in these countries that have a 
balance of counterpart funds? 

Miss Switzer. Yes. Some of the countries mentioned at this par- 
ticular time would be Brazil, Israel, Poland, Burma, India, Indonesia, 
Pakistan, Yugoslavia, U.A.R. (Egypt). 

This grew out of the interest and stimulation of the health for 

e bill which as you know passed the Senate at the last session and 
is now under discussion in the House. 

As a result of the interest that was engendered by the discussion of 
that program, and as a result of the constant agitation by those of us 
who believe that we could be doing more and gaining greatly from a 

rogram of this kind, the suggestion that the counterpart fund road 

taken to try to make a start in this area was brought up last year. 
While I think that it offers many administrative problems and great 
complexity, before a project is underway, I believe that rehabilitation- 
demonstration, and the stimulation of people, many of them trained 
in this country in our best centers, to do collaborative research would 
pay big dividends. 

Mr. Focarry. Would you supply for the record two or three ex- 
amples of these ? 

Miss Swirzer. Yes. 

(The information supplied follows :) 


EXAMPLES OF PROPOSED FOREIGN CURRENCY FUND PROJECTS 


1. Research and demonstration of physical restoration and vocational rehabil- 
itation for victims of Hansen’s disease (leprosy).—To carry out research on 
techniques for rehabilitating victims of Hansen’s disease ; to investigate further 
the techniques of reconstructive surgery and the use of sulfone and other drugs 
to restore functions to limbs affected by Hansen’s disease; and to demonstrate 
the related paramedical—physical and occupational therapy procedures used to 
complete the restoration process. 

It has been estimated that there are 20 million persons throughout the world 
who are stricken and disfigured by the age-old scourage of mankind—Hansen’s 
disease. A number of these are in the United States, particularly in the new 
State of Hawaii. There is a tremendous need for research into rehabilitation 
methods by which Hansen’s disease victims may be restored and taught the 
essentials of living useful lives. This has become possible since the development 
of sulfonamides and surgical techniques which enable many of these patients 
to regain the use of their hands and frequently to eliminate much of the dis- 
figurement, so that a total rehabilitation process becomes possible. 

Outstanding work in the medical and surgical rehabilitation of those suffering 
the effeets of leprosy is being done at Vellore Christian Medical College and 
Hospital, Vellore, India. Since the number and types of cases in the United 
States are very limited in contrast to those in the Far East, the hospital in 
Vellore would constitute a valuable center for further research as to the tech- 
niques of orthopedic surgery, the use of related drugs, and rehabilitation proc- 
esses which would restore to those disabled the physical means for earning a 
living. 

2. Prosthetics research.—To conduct a research activity in the manufacture of 
prostheses from native materials adapted for use under native conditions; (such 
as rice crop harvesting) ; to improve the fitting of the prosthesis and methods 
employed in training in the use of prosthesis. 

The Solo Rehabilitation Center at Surkarto, Indonesia, offers ideal oppor- 
tunities for testing the adaptability and usefulness of prostheses made from 
native material for use under difficult and adverse climatic conditions. Because 
heat and humidity are intense, only the strongest and steadiest devices are 
satisfactory in Indonesia. 

The reduced costs for prostheses developed from native, readily available 
materials, could result in similar adaptations in the United States. 

3. Study of workshops for severely disabled.—Innovations and improvements 
made in Israel in workshop management, product design, and marketing pro- 
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cedures, with special reference to the severely disabled and the aging and to 
make these improved techniques available to the United States and other 
countries. 

Workshops in the United States are in fairly rudimentary development, 
Israel, faced with problems, resulting from the immigration of aged and digs. 
abled persons has made much progress in improving all aspects of workshop 
employment. 

Considerable benefits could be derived from the study of these improvements 
in workshop operations and in the design and marketing of workshop projects, 


PREVIOUS CONGRESSIONAL CONSIDERATION 


Bn Foearry. Is this for the same program for which you requested 

395,000 last year? 

Mie Switzer. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. In turning that request down the Senate committee 
said in their report— 

Doubts have been expressed as to whether the development of some of the 
proposed projects would produce results beneficial to the economy of the United 
States. 

Would you like to comment on that statement ? 

Miss Swrrzer. I think the question would always be one as to the 
original purpose of a program like this. 

My feeling is, and this is substantially what I said to the Senate 
committee last year, that new information and knowledge comes from 
unsuspected places. Some of these newer programs, in places like 
Indonesia and Yugoslavia, can produce ideas and information that 
maybe we overlook because we have been in it too long. 

For example, Dr. Rusk has had fellows in medicine and nursing and 
other disciplines related to rehabilitation going through the residency 
training program of his center for a number of years now. Many of 
them are out in these countries. Since we became interested in having 
projects in the field of international health we have been amazed and 
thrilled at the way in which these young people, trained over here, are 
going into research. 

We feel, and Dr. Rusk feels this very strongly, that it may bea 
little more difficult in certain of the counterpart fund countries be- 

cause they tend to be the places less well developed. But in a place 
like Indonesia or Burma, where the climate is so problematical, and 
where materials make such a difference, it is very possible that some: 
thing could be discovered that would revolutionize our whole pros- 
thetic industry, for example. 
LEPROSY 


In India the most thrilling work is being done in leprosy. Leprosy 
is not a big problem in the United States but we have our own lepro- 
sarium at Carville, La. We have a program in Honolulu. We have 
an obligation it seems to me to take advantage of new and daring ef- 
forts to rehabilitate the victims of leprosy. 

Coming into the Hawaiian Islands every year are scores of new 
cases of leprosy from the Samoas and Manila. They do have a very 
progressive program in Hawaii, but they probably could benefit from 
the creative job, particularly in the surgical rehabilitation ‘efforts, 
they are doing in India. These are some of the ways in which—— 

Mr. Focarry. You were out there recently. Is that problem getting 
worse in Hawaii? 
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Mr. Ketty. No. As has been pointed out the more recent devel- 
opments in the program have been Samoans that have come in to 
Hawaii. They have made real progress.. They have decreased the 
incidence of the disease very materially. 

Miss‘ Switzer. There isn’t any reason why they couldn’t. They 
have a specific. If you get the person early enough and have a pro- 
gram for them there is no reason for them to develop into the ex- 
treme cases as they have done in the past. 

Mr. Focarry. | didn’t know they tide the cause. 

Miss Swirzer. They don’t know the cause exactly. They have a 
specific that stops it from progressing. 

Mr. Focarry. Is that the same specific that they have been using 
for several years ? 

Miss Swirzer. One of the sulfanilamides. The most important 
thing that they are doing now is plastic surgery. This doctor in India 
is doing it. Leprosy is a disease of the nerve ends. It destroys the 
sensitivity, particularly in the hands and feet. This is why the prob- 
lem of blind lepers is so terrible, because they have no capacity left 
to learn to read braille, for example. The things that are eee done 
in India by Dr. Brand are efforts to offset the neurological effects. 


AUTHORITY FOR RESEARCH PROGRAM IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Mr: Focarry. Do you have authority to carry out such a program 
under your regular appropriations ? 

Miss Swirzer. I think we would have authority under our regular 
appropriations and acts to make available money for a project that 
was directly related to our own national interest. I think -there 
wouldn’t be any question about that, if it contributed to the solution 
of the rehabilitation problem of the States. That is the basis of our 
research program. 

However, I think it is only fair to say that with the limited re- 
sources of a program like ours, one would feel, and I am sure our 
Council would agree with this, that you would need to have an out- 
standing opportunity to go into this in any great degree. 

Mr, Ketiy. The distinction I would make would be: I think the 
iuthority exists to support a research project ina foreign country 
which would be useful to us.. But as Miss Switzer said it would have 
to be of such high priority because: it. would have to be competing 
with all other applicants. Due to the availability of the foreign 
currency it offers us the opportunity to actually seek out a research 
project that would be worthy of support rather than having an ap- 
plicant that was competing with all the colleges and universities in 
this country. 

Mr. Focarry. If this request were approved, why is it necessary 
that these funds remain available until expended ? 

Miss Swrrzer. Because we thought it would enable us to make a 
total grant for projects. You probably know the way that counter- 
part funds operate better than I do. Every time I go into it I find it 
is more complicated. As I understand it there is a balance of counter- 
part funds say in Indonesia. These funds are competed for by various 
things going on in Indonesia. 

Maybe Mr. Kelly would be able to describe exactly how it. would 
work, 
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Mr. Kexty. I think the best explanation would be like this. In 9 
research project that we now make that might go on for 3 or 4 years 
wé obligate funds for only 1 year. We were specifically requested 
in this program because of the impossibility of determining sub. 
sequent availability of counterpart funds to put in funds covering 
the full life expectancy of the project rather than just 1 year of ag 
tivity. So we may enter into a research project that may take 3 years 
but we will not come up for money in subsequent years for that 
project. 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Focgarry. Your appropriation for salaries and expenses for 
1960 is $1,738,000. The request for 1961 is $1,871,000, an increase of 
$133,000.. Did you say this is an increase of nine positions, a while 
ago? 

Miss Swirzer. Seven regular and two commissioned officers. 

Mr. Focarry. The changes are explained on page 50 which will be 
placed in the record. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Summary of changes 





I ie eta thier nbiatiae alone $1, 738, 000: 
I 8 Ei bn 8 4 nl hi hhh a ded 1, 871, 000 

I abd aticgcacelecchaees wuecariead arenes 4a BA 133, 000 
Increases : 


A. Mandatory items: 
1, Annualization of 24 new positions plus 1 PHS com- 
missioned officer authorized in 1960 for part of year 


RU INN baleen tb iat de ccnciegetine ernst he ena notin cepuaacon 40, 850 
2. Employees health insurance for existing positions___- 10, 015 
ON ics accnitarendijetipaeds ene nhs ancenuigtee igindioie 50, 865 


B. Program increases : 
1. State program operations: 2 new positions plus 2 


PHS commissioned officers and related expenses___ 47, 111 
2. Research and training: 4 new positions and related 
I aa i irae cei nee episoeianininne 28, 510 
3. Executive direction and program coordination: Addi- 
tional other objects of expense___________-_-_.____ 4, 186 
4. Management services: An additional position and 
other endects ef expemiesi oe kbd see 12, 810 
Subtotal, program increases____......-.-__- Si 92, 617 
emer peemeneens ih Ot Se Ss Se 148, 482 
Decreases : 
A. Nonrecurring items of equipment______.__________-____-_-- 6, 250 
B. 1 less day in excess of 52-week base (262 days 1960, 261 
I I ee ee tenn cs tcamcrnesendeinsaeeearerenes 4, 232 
Piet ON Gh a etd 133, 000 


EXPLANATION OF CHANGES 


For State program operations.—The requested increase of $47,111 includes 
provision for two new positions and two commissioned officers. This includes: 
One additional accountant to meet the requests of the State agencies for help 
in the solution of their accounting problems. Currently only one constructive 
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accountant is available to help the 90 State agencies with their accounting prob- 
Jems in the area. 

One position is needed to help State agencies resolve their administration and 

am problems. 

Two additional commissioned officers are requested to provide the medical 
consultation needed in carrying out the Federal-State program and the research 
and training grant program of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

For research and training.—The requested increase of $28,510 includes funds 
for four positions. Two of these positions are needed to cope with the larger 
workload resulting from the expected increase in new research applications and 
the larger number of new and ongoing projects to be supported in 1961. 

Two additional positions are required to meet the larger workload in the 
training program arising from the increased number of applications for grants 
and the growing volume of requests for technical assistance by applicants and 

ntees. 
Ter executive direction and program coordination.—An increase of $4,186 is 
requested for this area which provides overall guidance for the several program 
areas. 

For management services.—The increase of $12,810 includes provision for one 
additional position, to help the States develop their statistical programs and to 
strengthen the management services. 


REQUEST TO DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Focarry. Your original request was $2,234,000. That was still 
your revised estimate, $2,234,000. ‘Then the Secretary cut you $266,000. 


OUR LADY OF FATIMA CLINIC 


I meant to bring this up and forgot about it. You mentioned, in- 
formally, “Our Lady of Fatima Diagnostic Evaluation and Rehabili- 
tation Clinic for Older Chronically Ill and Disabled Persons.” You 
sent me this information about it in December. I think I will put 
itin the record. Is it still up to date? 

Miss Swirzer. I think so. That came up in connection with the 
hearings before the Ways and Means Committee which was at that 
time studying the very problem that Mr. Marshall mentioned, the 
rehabilitation of the beneficiaries. | This project has been addressing 
itself to just this group. 

Mr. Focarry. Everybody seems enthusiastic about it. Many old 
people have been rehabilitated. 

Miss Swirzer. They have a fine staff and a beautiful facility. They 
are in the last year of this project and are in the process of developing 
what we all hope will be another project to follow on. 

(The material for the record, referred to above, follows:) 


Tae Our Lapy or FATIMA DIAGNOSTIC, EVALUATION AND REHABILITATION 
CLINIC FOR OLDER CHRONICALLY ILL AND DISABLED PERSONS 


With the support of an Office of Vocational Rehabilitation special project 
grant, the Our Lady of Fatima Hospital in July of 1956 organized a program 
to demonstrate the extent to which vocational rehabilitation for older workers 
can be achieved through extensive diagnostic evaluation and rehabilitation 
Services. These services are primarily for workers 45 to 65 years of ege who 
are applicants for the OASI disability benefits program and for other persons 
in the same category identified by the State rehabilitation agency as persons 
whose readjustment can be only effected by the clinic’s total, coordinated and 
intensive program of restorative services. 
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I, PURPOSE OF .PILOT STUDY 


‘" 


The purpose of this program was the reclamation of patients over 45 years of 
age, who had retired from the economic world because of physical, mental, or 
emotional disability. It was felt that many older, chronically ill or disabled 
workers, previously ignored by the community could be returned to a gainfub 
existence, relieving the State and OASI of financial responsibility. It was’ also 
felt that this program would strengthen and increase community resources, in- 
cluding services and fagilities for the rehabilitation of disabled persons hereto: 
fore deemed to have little or no potential for employment. The complete facili. 
ties of Our Lady of Fatima Hospital were available to the rehabilitation team 
for evaluation purposes. These facilities included the medical director, physi- 
cians in the specialty services, social service, clergy, nurse, nutritionist, physica} 
therapist, occupational therapist, and a secretary. The findings of the Study 
were to be used (1) as a basis for selection of cases that might be most profitably 
treated in terms of return to gainful employment or self-care as homemakers: 
(2) as a basis to determine what adjunctive services might be utilized and added 
to such a program in a general hospital; (3) to determine the feasibility of pro- 
longed treatment of patients in each of the major categories of disabilities 
found ; (4) to discover further ramifications and bypaths that might be explored 
in future similar pilot studies. A total of 285 patients was studied. 


II, CRITERIA AND PROCEDURES FOR ADMISSION TO THE PROGRAM 


The majority of cases were referred by the Rhode Island Division of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation after initial screening for eligibility and motivational 
attitude. Patients between the ages of 45 and 65 were primarily selected, al- 
though this limitation was not used arbitrarily. Certain selected patients out- 
side this age group were also accepted. Financial eligibility was left to the 
discretion of the division of voctional rehabilitation. A smaller series of cases 
was referred by insurance carriers, interested individual and private physicians. 
The same screening and overall evaluation procedures were used in all cases so 
that the continuity of the study was not interrupted. The division of voca- 
tional rehabilitation first conducted survey interviews and arranged for general 
and specialty medical examination, and also provided records of any former 
medical treatment. 


IIf. PROCEDURES FOR EVALUATION BY THE REHABILITATION TEAM 


Upon receipt of the foregoing information the team social workers visited 
the patient in his home. She prepared a summary of the patient's social history, 
evaluated his insight into his illness, and his need for rehabilitation services, 
She noted indications of emotional instability, determined his educational back- 
ground, his past work record and employment potential, and summarized any 
additional problems she felt might be contributing to the patient’s continued 
withdrawal from gainful employement. Transportation to the hospital was ar- 
ranged for the patient if indicated. For these services many agencies in the 
community were contacted in order that there could be a closer coordination of 
all resources. A clinic visit was then scheduled and the patient made available 
to the team members for examination and interviews. The patient and the 
material obtained were presented at a formal conference of the entire rehabili- 
tation team consisting of two internists, a psychiatrist, a physiatrist, the voea- 
tional rehabilitation counselor, a medical social worker, a physical therapist, an 
occupational therapist, and a rehabilitation nurse. At the conference each 
patient was given an opportunity to air his aims, problems, and desires, A 
general discussion by the team members then attempted to determine réalisti- 
cally at what level a patient could be helped and to arrive at a decision as to 
the patient's status and total needs. Each team member prescribed special pro- 
grams within his individual area best suited to improve the general welfare of 
the patient. These services were provided by the hospital, the State division 
of vocational rehabilitation, and such other community resources as were avail- 
able to aid in the patient’s total rehabilitation. A second goal was added to 
the obvious one of complete employment. This consisted of the category of 
homemaker; relieving another member of the family for employment by making 
the patient self-sufficient himself. At this time recommendations for hospitali- 
zation or for prosthetic aids were presented to the counselor from the division 
of vocational rehabilitation, who was present at all of our team conferences. 
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In many cases it was found that a trial period of 2 to 4 weeks of treatment was 
necessary to determine the prognosis more exactly. At subsequent. conferences 
the patients were seen at periodic intervals for followup, both during and after 
treatment, and at gradually increasing intervals during employment if such was 
obtained... Recommendations at this time included continuation or modification 
of therapy, continued psychiatric support, and utilization of community family 
services to assist with any financial or social problems in the home. Complete 
reports on each patient's progress, prognosis, and medical recommendations were 
forwarded to the family physicians or supervising clinics in order that closer 
cooperation could be obtained in overall treatment. 

It was expected in this age category that degenerative diseases would play a 
major role. For this reason, initial screening by the internist was instituted. 
Associated systemic diseases frequently proved to be the chief disability. This 
was also true of those cases where original incapacity was traumatic.. As this 
was a pilot study, it was felt that every patient should be offered some form of 
treatment, regardless of the severity of the disability. The minimum treatment 
consisted of orientation visits, adjustment of drugs, and initial physiotherapy 
where indicated. Periodic followup of these cases was continued even though 
they returned to the family doctor or clinic for further care. 

The evaluation of most patients was completed within 1 week on an outpatient 
pasis. Bedridden patients with diagnostic problems were hospitalized for easier 
observation and evaluation over a 10-day period. Occasionally a 2- to 3-week 
period was necessary to appraise the effects of initial services before the team 
could recommend a long-term program of rehabilitation. 


IV. RESULTS 


Of a total of 285 patients, 118 were rehabilitated, including 92 who were 
placed in employment and 26 who were rehabilitated as homemakers, the effect 
of which was to release another adult member of the family to become the wage 
earner; 112 are currently active cases which the vocational rehabilitation agency 
is readying for placement in employment; 42 were found to be persons who 
could not. be rehabilitated vocationally. The remaining 13 are awaiting entrance 
into the program. 

It was noted that the two categories of rheumatoid arthritis and cardiovas- 
cular diseases comprised over 61 percent of the cases studied. By definition, 
these cases are difficult to treat medically due to progression of the disease and 
its generalized effect on the patient. Proper care of these cases was imperative, 
with full-scale frequent medical followup. To integrate rehabilitation proce- 
dures ideally, restorative and medical management should be accomplished at 
the same location. This affords a close correlation of work tolerance, medica- 
tion, and, in some cases, psychotherapy. Statistically, rheumatoid arthritics 
were the most important group in this study. This was also true therapeuti- 
cally. In many of these patients intensive physiotherapy was of the utmost 
importance. Rheumatoid arthritics, particularly in the older age groups, do 
not exhibit the dramatic picture of poly arthritis as seen when the disease begins 
in the first two decades of life. Where practical, the patients are hospitalized 
for long-term control of this disease, since it is felt that gradually increasing 
activities were more easily supervised while the patient was under constant 
surveillance. ‘Trial visits home for increasing periods were allowed in order to 
determine tolerance. 

In the cardiovascular disease group it was noted that the figure for ultimate 
employment was fairly high, and that the homemaker activities were possible 
in some cases. It was found that the major stumbling block in patients of this 
category who were not rehabilitated was not the presence of hemiplegia per se, 
but the irreversible mental confusion, asphasia, and poor balance. The concept 
of homemaker broadened the outlook of the clinic and treatment was allowed 
many desperate cases which had heretofore been considered unfeasible for re- 
habilitation. Relatives were requested to attend clinics at intervals to be indoc- 
trinated and convinced of the patient’s capabilities. It is believed that this is 
of most importance, since the family, of necessity, must continue the rehabili- 
tative process when the patient has gained maximum benefits from the clinic and 
is discharged. 

In most cases of traumatic back injury, it was found that a new complicating 
factor existed, namely, concurrent workman’s compensation or public liability 
litigation. A definite diagnosis could not be made in many of these cases. Most 
had been subjected to repeated and prolonged investigative and therapeutic 
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programs with overall poor results. Many were sent to the Our Lady of Fatima 
as a last resort. If it was determined that there were complex psychologicg) 


factors evolving problems of litigation our approach was to emphasize the indi. 
vidual as a whole with symptomatic treatment to the areas concerned. The im: 


pression, however, was that frequently the patient’s attitude, while hostile ang 
indifferent, in many cases actually masked a basic insecurity and depression 
attendant on long inactivity and without regard to the severity of the origina) 


injury. The rehabilitation of this particular type of patient was not easy. Con. 
tinued ambulatory and psychological treatment was necessary to restore the 
patient’s confidence in himself and in the program. In many instances the eng 
result of this was that the patient himself felt able to return to a light type 
of sedentary work in spite of his disability. Interviews with the psychiatrist 


was done on an informal basis. Active supportive therapy was done by the 
social worker and the vocational rehabilitation counselor who maintained close 


liaison with the employer and the patient’s personal physician, in order that the 
employer would be willing to cooperate in reassigning a job that could be 
tolerated. Formal retraining in an entirely new field was necessary in selected 


eases. Motivation, intelligence, and aptitude testing, faithful attendance at 
clinic, past work record and home situations were useful criteria in helping 
to determine which of these patients would achieve total and successfy| 


rehabilitation. 
One hundred and nine patients were referred to the clinic as OASI applicants, 


Of this number, 82 are rehabilitated and employed. An arbitrary cutoff date of 
March 15, 1959, was used for the purposes of compiling this datum. Since that 
date, we have continued with evaluation and treatment at full capacity. 


BUREAU OF THE BUDGET ALLOWANCE 


Mr. Focarry. The Bureau of the Budget cut you further? 

Miss Swirzer. $97,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. Altogether it is about a $363,000 cut that you re- 
ceived. How many jobs? 

Miss Swirzer. We went to the Department with 50 jobs, plus two 
commissioned officers. The Department allowed 19, and the Budget 
Bureau allowed 9. 

I think the Department’s allowance was not because they didn't 
feel we needed the jobs or could use them, but because the Secretary 
was trying to develop a package for us in rehabilitation that would 
be consistent with his philosophy and the philosophy of the President, 
that we would go forward this year at the same rate that we went 
forward last year over the year before. 

I think this has to be kept in mind as we think about this. 


BREAKDOWN OF POSITIONS REQUESTED 


Mr. Focartry. Will you supply for the record a breakdown of those 
50 positions, what they were to be used for, and why they are nee- 
essary? And also how this cut of 41 positions is going to affect your 
program. 

Do you still think your original figure of $2,234,000 was a fair 
figure? 

Miss Swrrzer. Yes. 

(The information requested follows :) 


A staff of 244 was requested by the original OVR submission to the Depart- 
ment for 1961, an increase of 52 positions over 1960. The budget request provides 
for staff increase of nine. The distribution of the positions by activity in the 
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original request to the Department and in the budget submission and the differ- 
ence between the two requests is shown in the table below: 





[Positions] 
ee ee 
Office of 
Vocational 
Activity Rehabili- 1961 budget Decrease 
tation 

request to 

department 
ane —— nn | erg enne| epee 
State program operations-. -.....----------------------------- 118 99 19 
Researed OSS a ae wpe nn ese ie areas ila Mai 62 45 17 
Executive direction and program coordination. -__....-.-...-- 25 28 2 
Management services--_-...-------.--- Sqregigtoer prob Sapp 39 34 5 
TT ns cackashanssustasdand scttbuouceneatdecabad 244 201 43 





——eV—eee 


About one-half of the 43 positions which were eliminated from the ortginal 
request were designed to improve the effectiveness of our State program opera- 
tions. These 19 positions included 8 additional people in the regional offices 
to meet the increasing requests from the State agencies for technical assistance 
qnd consultation arising from their expanding programs. ..The remaining posi- 
tions were located in the headquarters office and were requested to help the 
States with their problems arising in such highly complex areas as the develop- 
ment of home industries, small business enterprises, and increasing the oppor- 
tunities for self-employment; to meet the increasing workloads arising in the 
review and analysis of the State plans that are approved in this Office; and to 
provide increased services to the State programs serving the blind, particularly 
to help them develop improved techniques for placing the blind in employment. 

There was a reduction of 17 positions in the research and training activity 
between the original request and the budget allowance. Eleven of these seven- 
teen positions were designed to take care of the expanding workloads in the 
research and training programs, An increase of about 25 percent in research 
applications and about 20 percent in training grant applications is expected 
in 1961. Moreover, the diversity of the activities encompassed by the projects 
requires specialized staff and a much larger number of meetings’ and contacts 
with applicants to discuss their problems, and results in a much larger workload 
in evaluating the requests. The other six positions in this activity were to 
provide for staff to give the Office the specialized knowledge to provide national 
leadership in the development of rehabilitation services for the more severely 
disabled, including the mentally retarded, the mentally ill, the deaf, multiple 
sclerosis, ete., areas in which this Office is now very inadequately staffed. 

The remaining 7 positions of the 43 which were eliminated from the orig- 
inal request were to provide for growing workload in the area of policy develop- 
ment and the additional administrative demands of the Office—the budget, 
fiscal, personnel, and recordkeeping operations. 


EFFECT OF REDUCTION IN HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Focarry. In the hospital construction program, which -we 
haven’t reached yet, there is a severe cut in the overall program. 
They. have cut construction of vocational rehabilitation facilities from 
$10 to $5 million. How will that affect your overall program ? 

Miss Switzer. It is a little hard to say, exactly. This program 
has had an interesting history. You will recall that we never did 
get the full amount of the authorization or anywhere near it for a 
long time until the fiscal year 1959, when the full $10 million was 
appropriated. 

[ have always maintained that one reason we have not gone forward 
as fast as we could have gone forward is because the amount of money 

51985—60-——33 
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in any given place at any given time was not sufliciently high to 
justify people going out and being sure they could get contributed 
money matched. 

On the other hand, it is also true that balances remain in places 
so that the amount of money that has been appropriated is not used. | 
In order to explain why it is not used, you would have to take a look | 
at the States. Take a look at what had already been built, and yoy 
would find that most of the places where the money is now left 
over are places that have already built their centers. 

[ just am not sure how the cut of $5 million will slow up the pro. 
gram. I think it would be a little easier to tell perhaps when we ge 
what the unobligated balances will be as a result of the 1959 $10 mil. 
lion appropriation. 

If my theory is right that we need the full $10 million to get the 
kind of planning necessary to build facilities, then I think the $5 mi. | 
lion cut might slow us up substantially. 

On the other hand, if the money is in the wrong places, no matter 
how much you have, it isn’t going to help much. 

Mr. Focarry. The $10 million is the full authorization ? 

Miss Swirzer. Yes. You can’t move money in and out of this 
category. The early years having been appropriated for so far-be- 
low the authorization had a very definite retarding effect on growth, 

Mr. Focarry. Some of those amendments of a few years ago have 
yet to get off the ground. 

Miss Swirzer. Yes. 


FORMAT OF BUDGET 


Mr. Focarry. A year ago I asked you if the operating expenses for 
the research and training programs were in the research and training 
budget. The answer was “No.” 

Miss Switzer. That is right. 

Mr. Focarty. We had some discussion concerning consolidation of 
these appropriations. 

Do you feel as strongly about it this year as last ? 

Miss Swirzer. Yes. I think it would be very, very desirable to 
have the whole cost of the research and training program included 
in that appropriation. I think you would have a better opportunity 
to see the relationship of the needs for staff and for the service of the 
research and training programs in it. I feel that this would be 
much more businesslike and make it much easier to see the cost of the 
total. 

Mr. Focarty. This isthe way NIH handles theirs? 

Miss Swirzer. Yes. It is very difficult, for example, to judge the 
relationship of study section needs to any particular project. When | 
you have no flexibility at all to do this, it seems to me you damage your | 
program by not being able to provide the services that are needed. It | 
isn’t that we saath spend more money, but we might spend 
differently. 
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Mr. Focarry. Did you ask the Department or the Bureau of the 
Budget for permission ‘to do it this way ? 

Miss Swirzer. I have discussed this with the Secretary. Whether 
he has discussed it with the Bureau of the Budget, I don’t know. The 
Secretary agrees with me that this is the proper way to handle this, 

Last year when I talked to him about it and told him about your 
questions, he certainly didn’t say, “Don’t mention it again,” or any- 
thing. I think he believes that this is the best w ay to budget for the 
research and training program. 

Mr. Focarry. Has any position been taken by the Secretary or 
the Bureau of the Budget ? % 

Mr. Ketiy. There have been some discussions informally with them, 
and they are adverse to this method of budgeting. So we did nov 
submit it for 1961. 

Mr. Focarry. Do they feel the same way about the NIH ? 

Mr. Kety. I think the reason for treating the NIH and others with 
a mixture of grant and operating funds is that they are opposed to 
increasing the number of appropriations because of the vm, rod 
desire to treat the public health situation on a categorical disease basis. 

You would more than double the number of appropriations of the 

NIH. The Public Health Service, in the administration of their 
funds, treats them.as though they were separate appropriations. 

Mr. Focarry. You still think it would be more effective if you had 
it this way ¢ 

Miss Switzer. Yes. With your permission I will supply for the 
record a further statement on this, and an analysis of what the pro- 
posal means financially. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


RESEARCH AND TRAINING APPROPRIATION—INCLUSION OF OPERATING EXPENSES 


The purpose of the suggested new appropriation structure is to enable this 
office to include all the research and training funds, both program and direct 
operations, Within the one appropriation. This would allow for more accurate 
appraisal of the costs involved in these programs, relate the administrative 
costs to the changes in the appropriation year by year, and give the flexibility 
necessary for meeting the changing needs in this rapidly growing program area. 

The proposal follows the pattern of the National Institutes of Health whereby 
all research and training costs, both program and direct operations, are financed 
from one appropriation as presented below. The activity schedule would be 
divided into two activities: A “Grants and contracts” activity which would 
include the amounts provided to agencies and organizations for research and 
training programs and a “Direct operations” activity which would include the 
review, approval of grants and professional and technical assistance on projects. 


RESEARCH AND TRAINING—-OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


“For grants and other expenses for research, training, traineeships, and 
other special projects, pursuant to section 4 of the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act, as amended, for carrying out the training functions provided for in section 
7 of said act, and for expenses of studies, investigations, demonstrations, and 
reports, and for dissemination of information with respect thereto pursuant to 
section 7 of said act, $15,074,000.” 
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Program and financing 











me i 
Program by activities 1960 1961 
__———$S— $$ $$ J 
1, Grants and contracts: 

Research and demonstration._...............---------.---------- wibieaks $6, 490, 000 $7, 770, 000 
I ogre eel setwandousetenanedtasssrd 3, 081, 000 3, 505, 000 
Deen. da UN Se a La eieis 3, 094, 000 3, 470, 000 
MED oxo Sti en esa ehnbahes son athbansda chit ee esph deta keels 12, 665, 000 14, 745, 000 000 

2. Direct operations: Reviews, approv: ‘al of gr: ants, and " professional and 
technical assistance on projects (total direct operations) -_-..--- oweatlre 270, 000 329, 000 
apnnaenarnenenesiget isn 
dies nevnnnaaaiatapinnetanesgnsiinbsscebanterynencntbkicd 12, 935, 000 15, 074, 000 
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As the schedule indicates, the 1961 appropriation requests for all of the re 
search and training activities including the oper ating expenses would be $15,- 
074,000 instead of the $14,800,000 now shown in the budget request. The $274. 
000 difference would be a “comparative transfer” from the “Salaries and ex. 
penses” appropriation and would, of course, result in a decrease of a like amount 
in that appropriation (from $1,871,000 to $1,597,000) . 

The $329,000 estimated for 1961 for the subactivity “Review and approval,” 
etc,, includes the $274,000 transfer from the “Salaries and expenses” appropria- 
tion and $55,000 which is now in the “Research and training” appropriation re 
quest but earmarked for travel and contracts. 


NUMBER OF CASES REHABILITATED IN RHODE ISLAND 


Mr. Foearry. Would you put in the record also what has been 
going on in Rhode Island, the number of cases that have been re- 
habilitated, and especially in these areas of serious disability. 

(The information requested follows :) 


THE RHODE ISLAND VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION PROGRAM 


In 1959, Rhode Island rehabilitated 677 disabled men and women. Rhode 
Island is among the top 10 States in the country in the number of rehabilitated 
per 100,000 population. This record is particularly impressive in a year in 
which the level of unemployment in Rhode Island was far higher than that of 
the Nation as a whole. 
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Rhode Island rehabilitates a higher proportion of the aging than the national 
average. In 1958, 36 percent of its rehabilitants were 45 years of age or older, 
as compared with 31 percent for the United States. It has also been very active 
in the rehabilitation of those with speech and hearing defects. About a hun- 
dred having been rehabilitated in 1958. Although Rhode Island has so far 
peen rehabilitating each year only a few people whose major disability was 
alcoholism, deafness, or multiple sclerosis, it has been well ahead of the na- 
tional average in the proportion of its total rehabilitants having other severe 
impairments. For example, in 1958, Rhode Island rehabilitated higher pro- 
portions of the mentally retarded, those with other mental or nervous system 
disorders, cardiacs and arthritics than the country as a whole. The proportion 
of blind individuals rehabilitated in Rhode Island is about the same as that 
for the United States. 

The Rhode Island Division of Vocational Rehabilitation has developed effective 
cooperative relationships with other public and private agencies in the State 
which can contribute to the rehabilitation potential. For example, its projects 
for the extension and improvement (sec. 3) of rehabilitation service have been 
conducted in cooperation with the State public assistance program. An index 
of the success of these projects is that in 1959, 30 percent of those rehabilitated 
by the division of vocational rehabilitation were Rhode Islanders who had 
been receiving welfare grants or were in tax-supported institutions. Estimated 
savings to the State as a result of their termination with welfare will likely 
total $350.000 annually. Earnings of the 191 welfare recipients following their 
yocational rehabilitation are estimated at $400,000 annually. 

The Rhode Island Division of Vocational Rehabilitation has actively assisted 
in the development and utilization of community rehabilitation facilities. In 
1957 it sponsored an expansion grant to the community workshops of Providence, 
R.L, to establish a vocational evaluation and work adjustment program, Since 
that time it has continued to work with this facility, emphasizing services to the 
mentally retarded. In calendar 1959, 37 severely retarded individuals were 
served at this facility and 20 of these were rehabilitated during the year. 
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The division of vocational rehabilitation, and the State agency for the Te- 
habilitation of the blind in the Rhode Island Department of Social Welfare, are 
also working closely with the voluntary agencies receiving vocational rehabilita- 
tion research and demonstration grants. There are four such projects in effect 
at the present time: A research and demonstration project in the rehabilitation 
of the chronically ill at Our Lady of Fatima Rehabilitation Clinic, a researc, 
and demonstration project to evaluate the effects of a rehabilitation program com. 
bining physical and psychiatric treatment at the Butler Health Center and two 
selected demonstration projects initiated in 1959. One of these is an occupa- 
tional training center for the mentally retarded under the auspices of the Par. 
ents Council for Retarded Children in Warwick; the other is an optical aids 
clinic under the auspices of the Rhode Island Association for the Blind. Awards 
totaling about $100,000 will be made to these grantees in 1960. 

In 1959 Federal grants to Rhode Island for the support of vocational rehabilita- 
tion services and their extension and improvement amounted to $268,168. State 
funds totaled $166,603. In 1959 the State adopted a policy of providing sufficient 
State funds to match the full Federal allotment. Thus in 1960 total Federal and 
State funds for vocational rehabilitation in Rhode Island will increase 16 per. 
cent over 1959. In 1961 the increase over 1959 is expected to be over 22 percent. 

Per capita expenditures for vocational rehabilitation in Rhode Island have 
more than doubled since 1955. In 1959, Federal and State expenditures for voca- 
tional rehabilitation in Rhode Island amounted to 47 cents. The national aver- 
age was 40 cents. 

Rhode Island can take great pride in its progress in rehabilitating its disabled 
citizens. It cannot, however, afford to be complacent. It is estimated that 1,350 
Rhode Islanders become in need of vocational rehabilitation each year. In 1959 
Rhode Island rehabilitated one-half as many disabled individuals. It provided 
rehabilitation services to 2,225. In order to rehabilitate 1,350 disabled individ- 
uals a year, the caseload would have to increase to 4,500 and total Federal and 
State funds would need to be doubled. 


Miss Swrrzer. Rhode Island has been doing a good job in re- 
habilitating those over 45. 


ACTIVITIES FOR THE BLIND 


Mr. Focarry. What about the blind ? 

Miss Swirzer. The Blind Division in Rhode Island has a nice little 
program. 

Mr. Fogarty. It seems to me they could be doing a little more in that 
part of the program. 

Miss Switzer. Rhode Island has a nice little program for the blind. 
It is a separate agency there, you know. There are two agencies. 

Maybe we are not doing as aggressive a job as we would like. In 
proportion to the number of blind and the services that they get, I 
would say that the blind have a fair share of the resources, both of 
our Office and of the total moneys that are allocated to the States. 

Mr. Focarty. You wouldn’t say that if you were blind, though. 

Miss Swirzer. Probably not. 

We have about the same number of deaf people in the country as 
blind people. 

Mr. Focarty. That is no excuse why we shouldn’t be doing more 
for them than we are now. 

Miss Swirzer. A great many of our special projects are exploring 
ways to get at blindness. We have an increasing recognition of the 
need for adjustment programs for the blind. 

At the last meeting of the council. we approved a project in Ala- 
bama for blind piano tuners. The Talladega School for the Blind 
will have a big program for that part of the country. 
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We are doing research in special electronics and testing, and try- 
ing to find ways of substituting electronic devices for the loss of 


ight. 

iN have always had someone representing the blind on the ad- 
yisory council. {I wouldn’t want to say that we are doing all we 
should be, because we are not doing this in any field. In proportion 
to the need and in proportion to the number of other people who have 
responsibilities for programs of service to the bilnd, and in relation 
to the voluntary groups that are working, like the Lighthouses and 
associations for the blind, I would say their share of our resources 
iscertainly not pinch penny. 

Mr. Focarry. I don’t think there is half enough research going 
into it. . 

Miss Switzer. I would agree with you there. That is one of the 
weaknesses, the research into the causes of blindness and the things 
that you can do at various stages to slow up the progress of blindness. 
This is where money needs to be put. 

For example, many diabetics have almost a sure course of blind- 
ness. I feel quite positive that more research in that would show ways 
of prevent ion. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. Marsuati. Miss Switzer, I listened with a great deal of in- 
terest to your statement. I have long been interested in this program. 
I wish all of the departments that appeared across the table from us 
brought as much return as the work you have been doing in your de- 
partment. 


EFFECT OF FORMULA FOR ALLOCATION TO STATES 


In the justifications on page 14, concerning the allocation to the 
States, I notice in one State it is estimated there will be a smaller 
Federal allotment in 1961 than there was in 1960, the State of 
Delaware. 

Can you tell us why that was? 

Miss Swirzer. That goes to the basic provision of our statute, which 
we call the floor provision. Would you want to explain this? 

Mrs, LAmporn. It is very complicated. When the act was changed 
in 1954 to put the formula on a population and per capita income 
basis, there were a number of State programs where the level of funds 
bore no relationship to that type of formula. 

So, the act provides that no State will get any less than it got in 
1954. After you have paid for the cost of that floor by having a eceil- 
ing limitation .on the increase of allotments in other States, any money 
that is left over is distributed among the States that are not at the 
ceiling. 

Delaware, on the basis of population and per capita income, would 
get nowhere near the amount you see here. I forgot what. the exact 
figure is, but it is considerably under this $175,000 level. So their 
1954 allotment is increased by the amount being redistributed. One 
year it might be 11 percent and another, 10.. We have calculated it 
will be many years before they would be able to get more because the 
allotment base would have to rise much higher. 

Mr. Marsuaut. They are handicapped somewhat because they have 
been 100-percent participators in the program ? 
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Mrs. Lamporn. No; I think it is because they have a small popula. 
tion and a high per capita income, and in 1954 they were getting more 
Federal money than their population and per capita income entitle 
them to under the present formula. 

Mr. Marsuatt. Does this disrupt their operations ? 

Mrs. Lamporn. It would, except that they have been appropriating 
State moneys above what has been required for matching. They have 
had to assume that difference. 

Mr. Marsa. Are there any other States besides Delaware caught 
in this category ? 

Mrs. Lamporn. The District of Columbia. 

Mr. Hunt. The State of Connecticut also has quite a problem, 

Mrs. Lamporn. They have gotten beyond this problem now. Theirs 
is one of putting up more money to match the base allotment. 

Mr. MarsHatt. How much money would that require, if they were 
given the same amount they had previously ? 

Mrs. Lamporn. Which State ? 

Mr. Marsnatu. Both Delaware and the District. 

Mrs. Lamporn. It doesn’t require a great deal of money. It would 
be just a few thousands of dollars. 

Miss Swrrzer. It would require a high allotment base. 
Mrs. Lamporn. It is something like $150 million to get Delaware 


out of this category of a floor State on an allotment base, and in the | 


District is would take about $90 million. 


I thought your question was how much would it cost if you just | 


gave it as additional grant. 

Mr. MarsHatu. Yes. 

Mrs. Lamporn. Then it would be only a few thousand dollars. 

Mr. Ketiy. It would require special language to make it available. 

Mr. Marswatu. A special change on the part of the Department, 
or on the part of the Congress ? 

Mr. Kerry. On the part of the Congress. The Appropriations 
Act would have to prescribe so much over and above what the law 
itself would provide. 

Mr. Marsnatu. Is this same thing true of this allotment shown on 
page 15? 

Mrs. Lamporn. The amount of the grants, which is on page 15, is 


the amount within the allotment which the States can earn with the | 


funds they have available. It is what they expect to spend in State 
money and how much Federal money they can earn. 

Sometimes when you see a drop, it is because the planning in the 
State differs from year to year. One of them, for example, I think 
it is Towa, is planning to put money into a rehabilitation facility for 
the blind in 1960, and doesn’t have that included in its 1961 figures. 
‘ Mr. MarsnHati. What would be the case of the District of Colum- 

ia? 

Mrs. Lamsorn. The District is planning to use 100 percent of its 
allotment in 1961, as it has for the last several years, and in addition 
is spending money unmatched. 

Mr. Marswatu. I beg your pardon ? 


Mrs. Lamsorn. The District has for a number of years been using | 
its full allotment, and then in addition it has been spending moneys | 


unmatched above the amount required. 
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EFFECT OF DISABILITY PROVISIONS IN SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


Mr. MarsHauu. In order to be eligible for disability compensation, 

some of the people who have applied for disability compensation are 
uired to seek rehabilitation—is that true in all States? 

"hie Swirzer. Yes, it is national. The statute establishing the dis- 

ability payments program under the social security system requires 

that all applicants for the benefits be referred to the: State agency. 

That is step No. 1. 

Then, later on in the statute, it says that if.a person who is offered 
rehabilitation services and could benefit from them-refuses them with- 
out good cause, that their disability benefits may be withdrawn. 

In point of fact, I think we have never had a case like that, There 
have never been more than one or tiwo that could be identified at all. 

I think what is happening is that every effort is being made to have 
as many cases rehabilitated as possible, but there:is also a provision 
in the law which says that while they are undergoing rehabilitation 
or a trial work period to be sure that the rehabilitation program will 
be a permanent one, disability payments continue for a period not 
toexceed 12 months. 

We have hardly had time yet to test out that sanction require- 
ment. 

Mr. MarsHaxv. How do your people feel about that provision? 

Miss Swrrzer. There is quite a bit of difference of) opinion about 
it, [think. Rehabilitation people tend to think that compulsion in any 
form is not necessarily the best means to induce a person to accept 
rehabilitation services. Motivation is such an important. factor in a 
disabled person’s willingness to go through a difficult course of physi- 
cal restoration, retraining and so on. 

On the other hand, I think the philosophy of the Congress and cer- 
tainly of the administration’s proposed emphasis ‘on. rehabilitation 
was to try to make it clear that money payments alone are not a suf- 
ficient guard against bad effects of disability, that everyone has some 
potential and should have an opportunity to develop that potential, 
that a money payment pension system without the opportunity for 
rehabilitation was backward-looking rather than, a forward-looking 
step. 

Whether or not this is the best way to)insure that.at the present 
state of our development I think, is what people question. Because 
in the first place, the tremendous backlog of cases that overwhelmed 
the people who were making the claim findings in the early years, 
made it very difficult to work out good rehabilitation plans: for 
people. 

~ aa as we become more nearly current, I think that might dimin- 
ish. If you could have had the system start slowly and have the 
determination of the rehabilitation potential of an individual] as part 
of the finding of their physical disability, and work with them along 
that. line, it might have been easier to keep the two processes close 
together. 

We really haven’t had enough experience, I think, to say. for sure 
whether this is the right or wrong way to get, the most; rehabilitation 
for the most people. 
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NUMBER OF OASI REFERRALS THAT ARE REHABILITATED 


Mr. Fogarry. Do you have any figures that would show how mueh 
success you have had with those cases that have been referred to you 
for rehabilitation ? q 

Miss Swirzer. The OASI referrals. Since the beginning of the 
program we have rehabilitated about 4,000 cases of referred OAS] 
beneficiaries that we can identify. The majority of those, however 
are cases that were rejected by OASI for one reason or another, and 
have not received cash benefits. 

As far as we have been able to tell, there are 900 cases that are bene 
ficiaries of the disability payments. How many of those are still 
receiving their benefits we are not sure. 

We think the biggest number will always be among the people who 
apply for benefits and who, for one reason or another, are denied them, 
It a of that group that we have had the largest percentage of 
people. 

At the present time there are about 25,000 cases of OAST referrals 
in the workload of all our agencies. I suppose the total caseload of 
the State agencies would be about 250,000 on any given day. More- 
over about 7,000 a year, we think will be going into the caseload. 

There has been some stabilization of the disability program, par- 
ticularly since 1958, and we expect to see increasing numbers *d fe 
habilitations of these cases. In 1957, for example, there were 880 of 
these cases; in 1958, 1300; and in 1959, 1500. 

We don’t know exactly what the projection will be, because these 
are difficult cases. I think the last time I looked at the figure, the aver- 
age length of time it takes for a rehabilitation from the time they 
first make contact with the agency until they come out finished and 
on the job, is about 19 months. 

Actually, the effect is cumulative, and it may be that next year we 
will show a higher increase than the percentage increase over 1958, 
which seems small. 

Mr. MarsHatu. Your figures are based upon your rehabilitation 
figures 

Miss Swirzer. And the OASI. Our figures are from our rehabili- 
tation agencies. This 900 that are beneficiaries, they would also be 
figures that check with the OASI. 

Mr. Marsuatt. That does not show whether they were employed or 
not after you had rehabilitated them ? 

Miss Swirzer. They are rehabilitated and employed or they 
wouldn’t be counted. These 4,000 have been at work and are counted 
as stable rehabilitations. 

We have another category that we call “waiting for employment” 
and on our regular State program that figure is 20,000 or more. 

Mr. Marswauu. It seems to me this is a field that ought to be ex- 

lored more completely. It is my observation that this phase of this 
fae is interfering with some of your rehabilitation work, because 
your people are almost obligated to do some work of contacting 
these people. : 

As you mentioned earlier, these people are not voluntarily coming 
to you. They are put in a position of being forced to come to you. 

Miss Swirzer. In a way. They are referred. I think that the sit- 
uation is that the States pick them up as fast as they can. 
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Mr. Marsuav. So there is a certain length of time before they are 
icked up. And oftentimes some of these ap licants are in rather 
remote areas where it is requiring a considerable amount of travel on 
your part, disrupting of schedules to reach some of these: people. 
" And it seems to me there should be quite a thorough study made 
of that, and not only by yourself but by the disability compensation 
eople. 
: Miss Swirzer. We are in complete agreement with that, Mr. Mar- 
shall. We feel we are just barely, really, on top of the first big prob- 
Jem, which was the processing of the backlog of cases that the pro- 
m, you know, really threw on both services. 

We have several projects that we have underway and are planning 
to do just what you suggest, because it is absolutely imperative) that 
we work toward a better administrative procedure and a faster 
processing of this vast number of cases. 

The law requires all cases to be referred. This seemed like a good 
idea at the time, because who was going to pick and choose at this 
first step? But actually some method will have to be found to elimi- 
nate the ones that are not at all hopeful as far as rehabilitation is 
concerned. 

A good many of these people could be benefited greatly and perhaps 
made independent, self-sustaining, if we had independent. living 
rehabilitation. 

Some of our projects, for example, have demonstrated that. We 
have one project that was approved at the Council’s Jast meeting in 
California, which is going to address itself to a group of cases that 
are OASI beneficiaries who are victims of Parkinson’s disease. They 
are going to take 30 of these cases a year and see what can be done 
for them. 

We are trying in various ways to try to get at segments of the 
problem. Up to now, we have been mainly trying to keep up with 
the claims load. 

MINNESOTA PROGRAM 


Mr. Marswauy. In my State where we have consistently been close 
to 100-percent. participation, I think it is well to subscribe to the 
theory that there is a possibility of rehabilitation of almost any 

rson. 

But from the standpoint of being able to reach all of the people 
who need to be rehabilitated, I don’t like to see the time and effort 
of these people that are rendering such valuable service dissipated 
and going down blind alleys where the possibility of accomplishment, 
to say the best, is remote. 

Miss Swrrzer. You are doing in your State something, I think, very 
constructive, particularly in a State that is geographically laid out like 
yours. 

Dr. Frank Krusen of the Mayo Clinic has been with us during the 
past several months in Washington. He has been describing the way 
they have been building the big centers in Minneapolis and St. Paul 
and Duluth, and sort of satellite centers out over the State. 

Some of the itinerant counseling can be minimized, and we can get 
more out. of the professional time, perhaps, by bringing people in to 
small centers and having less travel by individual counselors. 
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VIRGINIA FACILITIES 


Mr. Marsan. The chairman mentioned to you the Anderson 
Clinic a moment ago. Does the State of Virginia make any contriby. 
tion to this hospital ? 

Miss Swirzer. Only when they send a client there. That is undep. 
standable, because Virginia has a center of its own at Fishersville. The 
State agency was not very enthusiastic about the establishment of this 
facility in Arlington. Now, I think they have become more familiar 
with it because northern Virginia has quite a patient potential of its 
own. 

Virginia was the first State to operate a comprehensive rehabilita. 
tion center. Fishersville is a very excellent one. 

Mr. Marsnatu. As far as participating with the Anderson Clinic, 
it is a matter of their administrative decisions. There is nothing of 
any legal law that enters into it? 

Miss Swirzer. No. ‘Their counselors go there and counsel with 
eases. They send certain cases there. They would be more likely to 
send most of the cases to Fishersville if they could be helped there, 
except for the northern counties. 

In the first place, the per diem cost at Fishersville is much less. . And 
the State of Virginia, I regret to say, has a legal limitation on what 
can be paid per diem to a hospital or an institution where State funds 
are involved. It is below the cost of most institutions in the State, 

As a trustee of the little community hospital of Alexandria, I 
constantly agitate against the fallacious argument of not paying the 
cost of a community hospital or center. But they have put a ceiling 
on payments. It has been difficult. 

Mr. Marsuautz. Thank you. 


INCREASE IN THE NUMBER OF PERSONS REHABILITATED 


Mr. Creperserc. I noted in your second paragraph you refer to 
statistics that I think are very significant, the fact that 80,740 people 
were rehabilitated in 1959, that this is a large increase over 55,825 
rehabilitated in 1954. 

I think when you have an increase of this kind it is significant. It 
is more significant in human benefits, I believe, than in any dollar 
value that you can put on it. 

However, in looking at the background of your Office, do I under 
stand that back in the 1940’s, which is prior to my having any in 
formation on it, you were part of another agency? Is that correct! 


HISTORY OF REHABILITATION PROGRAM 


Miss Swrrzer. Well, yes. Let me trace for you what happened. 

The first rehabilitation program was part of the vocational pro- 
gram of 1920. At that time there was an independent agency called 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education. That remained inde- 
pendent and rehabilitation was one of the four or five branches of 
vocational education. 

In the first Reorganization Act in Mr. Hoover’s administration, 
that Board was abolished. The functions of it were transferred to 
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the Office of Education, which was then ‘part of the Interior De- 
partment. But the rehabilitation program still remained as part of 
yoeational education. 

Sometime after that rehabilitation got a little more independent 
status, and became a separate section of the vocational education pro- 

am, but still under it. 

In 1939, when the Federal Security Agency was created, which was 
the predecessor agency of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, the Office of Education was transferred. to it from the In- 
terior Department. Very shortly after that the Division of Rehabili- 
tation in the Office of Education was set up as a separate little unit 
under the Commissioner, and taken out from under Vocational 
Education. 

In 1943 when the next big legislative changes in the program were 
made, and medical rehabilitation was added, it was made a separate 
unit of the then Federal Security Agency, which has since become our 
Department; it was grouped for administrative purposes under what 
was then called a Commissioner for Special Services. That Commis- 
sioner had the Food and Drug Administration, the Bureau of Em- 
ployees Compensation, the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, and a 
few other programs. 

In 1950 when I was appointed, the Commissioner for Special Serv- 
ices was abolished. The employees compensation program had since 
been transferred to the Labor Department. At that time, the Food 
and Drug Administration and the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
were made independent units, which they still remain. 

Mr. Creperserea. It is fair to assume, is it, that since the late 1940’s 
and the early 1950’s you have had, as an independent agency, a greater 
emphasis on this problem of rehabilitation ? 

Miss Swrrzer. Yes. I feel if we had not been an independent: part 
of the Department in 1954, for example, we would never have been 
able to succeed in getting our new legislation, because we wouldn't 
have had freedom of movement or an opportunity to develop our plans 
and programs as we have had. 

Mr, CrverserG. Is it fair to state from the time that you became an 
independent agency and more emphasis has been placed on this area 
of vocational rehabilitation, that those who availed themselves of the 
services of your agency were probably the easiest to rehabilitate ? 

Miss Swirzer. Only to a certain extent. I think that in any pro- 

am like this where you are so far behind the total need, and you 
ve the requirement of making a record for the various appropriating 
bodies that you have to go to for support, it is only human to try to 
make a numerical record. 

An examination of the caseload even back in the 1920’s will always 
reveal interestingly enough a variety of cases and some almost im- 
possible ones. 

I remember making a trip to Oregon once and meeting a man who 
was a paraplegic and who had been rehabilitated long, long ago, 
maybe in the 1930’s, by a man who is now dead, who was one of the 
early pioneers of this program. Although this man had never been 
to a rehabilitation center he had been helped by the Oregon State 
Rehabilitation Agency by the most amazing amount of personal serv- 
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ice on the part of the rehabilitation counselor, and the bringing to. 
gether of this man and business people and so on. 

Even today, in some cases, such a case would be considered almost 
hopeless; but of course paraplegics today represent one of our very 
successful areas of effort. 

I think there was always a balance, and while it is true that perhaps 
every year you could say, “Well, it is too bad we didn’t have more of 
this or that, and there are too many easy cases,” sometimes what looks 
easy as a statistic is not as easy as you might think to rehabilitate, 

_Mr. Crpersere. I realize you can do almost anything with statis. 
tics. 

I note your appropriations, since the figure that you have listed in 
1954, have gone up much faster than the number that have been re- 
habilitated. I thought probably one of the reasons was the fact that 
as your office gained experience and became more active in this field 
that you would normally first take those, or those who would apply 
first might be the easiest to rehabilitate. And as you go further, it 
might cost more to rehabilitate an individual as you get into the more 
difficult cases. 

Miss Swirzer. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Crpersera. I do note that the appropriations have increased: 
the curve for appropriations is higher than the curve of production, 


INCREASE IN COST OF REHABILITATION 


Miss Switzer. That is due to a number of things that have affected 
the cost of living. The increase in salary rates and the increase in 
the cost of almost every ingredient that goes into the program. 

I think perhaps a greater part of the increased cost is due to the 
elements that go into the increased cost of living across the board, 
rather than one single thing. 

Mr. Ceperserc. Rather than any mechanical problem ? 

Miss Switzer. Yes. The cost of rehabilitation has not been as high 
as the general increase in the cost of living. If you look at the cost-of- 
living index, you will see that medical care is the fastest moving item 
in the elements that the Department of Labor uses in its statistics. 

A greater number of rehabilitants will be getting medical and hos- 
pital service, you know, each year. Research and training aren't 
counted in the total cost. Research and training are in our total 
appropriations, but I imagine you were addressing yourself to the 
grants-to-States es and the moneys that have a direct rela- 
tionship to the number rehabilitated. 

Mr. Creperserc. You seem to be making progress in the number 
of people that are rehabilitated at a rate of approximately 10 percent 
a year. 

‘Miss Swrrzer. That seems to be it. 

Mr. Crpernerc. Ten percent is a pretty good increase in almost any 
area. 

Miss Switzer. It is. 

Mr. Ceperserc. It is not as desirable as you would like it to be, but 
it is a gain. 

Miss Swrrzer. The phenomenal gratifying thing has been the re- 
sponse of the States and localities. When you really take into consid- 
eration that this advance has come at a time when State governments 
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are overwhelmed with a number of problems, schools, schoo] construc- 
tion, and the increase in the cost of education across the board. 

Most of the rehabilitation programs are in departments of public 
instruction. They naturally have to compete for their share of the 
total education budget. I think that the advance in State support 
of rehabilitation during this entire period, from 1954 to the present 
time, when there has been the explosion in educational requirements, 
has been very, very remarkable. 

Mr. Ceperserc. That is all I have. 


REHABILITATION OF DIFFICULT CASES 


Mr. Focarry. In our report on the bill for 1957 we stated our 
opinion that more attention should be paid to the rehabilitation of 
the mentally retarded, cerebral palsy and other groups that repre- 
sented your more difficult cases. 

That, also, would naturally increase the cost, 

I think the increased costs is one reason why you are running way 
behind in the appropriation. I think you ought to be spending maybe 
twice as much as you are spending today if you were really to keep 
up with the problem. 

I wish I had thought about that when the Secretary was here. The 
Secretary was taking considerable credit for increasing this appro- 
priation. I didn’t agree with him. I couldn’t see why he was cutting 
you back to the extent that he did, but as I recall, I failed to bring 
up the matter of all these increased costs that have crept into the pro- 
gram and haven't been allowed for in the recommended appropria- 
tions, 

I have received two or three letters this past year from people in 
my district complaining about the expensive hearing aids. Boao cost 
up in the hundreds of dollars. 

Miss Swirzer. I would like this to be off the reeord. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Focarry. On the record. 

I would like to mention two cases that Mr. Denton was interested 
in. He asked me if you would put a statement on the two cases in the 
record, and also a comment on whether or not you feel a Federal 
program should be instituted for such cases. 

Miss Switzer. These two cases are both young paraplegics, one in- 
jured in a swimming accident and one in an automobile accident. I 
think that Indiana does not have public assistance for the totally 
disabled. These people who are totally disabled have a hard time 
getting the kind of services they need, and paying for them. 

As I told Mr. Denton this is an excellent example of the need for 
an independent living rehabilitation service, which undoubtedly would 
improve the status of these two boys, short of putting them to work. 
I don’t think that anything that we could do federally could affect 
Indiana’s welfare laws and their administration of their public wel- 
fare program. But I do think that this illustrates the kind of case 
that would derive important gains from independent living legis- 
lation. 
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(The material requested for the record follows :) 


Two ILLUSTRATIVE CASES 


The two men whom Congressman Denton recently brought to the attention 
of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation had suffered exceedingly severe 
injuries. 

Both cases are tragic and have certain similarities. Both young men were 
paralyzed from the neck down in accidents in 1959—one while swimming and 
the other in an automobile. 

Both need expensive service to restore their physical capacities in the greatest 
degree possible and to return them to the maximum independence that can 
be achieved. 

Both men are so seriously limited at present that the State vocational rehabili- 
tation agency is not yet able to see any reasonable prospect that they can be 
returned to employment. Such a finding is requisite for the State rehabilitation 
agency to provide rehabilitation services under the present program. Because 
of limited funds, State agencies may be especially reluctant to take chances op 
spending a great deal in the early stages of disability so dire that return to 
employment is uncertain. 

The personal tragedy and social consequences of instances like these are 
compounded when lack of funds or inadequacy of program facilities and knowl- 
edge precludes the rehabilitative services that are needed. One of these men is 
30 years old, married, and has three children; it appears that he may have to 
spend the rest of his life in a hospital or institution. The other, now 20 years 
of age, was only 19 when injured. He was regaining some use of his arms 
through rehabilitative care, which was interrupted following disagreement be 
tween two States as to which was responsible for his care under State residence 
requirements. His residence is not now a critical factor in whether the State 
rehabilitation agency can serve him. According to our latest information both 
young men were being cared for in community hospitals, but no program was 
providing comprehensive rehabilitation services to restore maximum function. 

These cases typify, in a sense, the urgent need for authority and funds to 
provide services to restore the disabled person’s capacity to live as independently 
as he can. 


Miss Swirzer. You wanted me to put in the record what Rhode 
Island isdoing. We just had a study made of the top 10 States, based 
on numbers rehabilitated per thousand population, dollars, and various 
and sundry criteria. You will be interested in the 10 States, but 
Rhode Island is among them. We will send youacopy. — 

Mr. Focarry. On rehabilitation ? 

Miss Swirzer. Rehabilitations per hundred thousand population. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you have anything else you w ould Hie to say? 

Miss Swirzer. No. I would like to say again I am very grateful to 
the committee and I would like to emphasize the fact that although it 
is true that we could use a lot more money, I think that we must re- 
member the Secretary’s problem in 





SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT ON NEEDS OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Foearry. I know the Secretary’s problem. I gave you the out 
that you needed, so you could tell us what, in your judgment, was 
needed. You have been completely cleared in every respect as far as 
any limitations are concerned. 

I hope you have told us what you really think regarding the need 
for funds in this program but it seemed to me you were holding back, 
Perhaps I am wrong but I wish you would review the record and if 
you see that you have not adequately explained the needs of this pro- 
gram, as seen by you as a professional in this field, I want you to put 
a statement in the record to more fully cover this subject. 
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Miss Swirzer. I will be glad to do that, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Focarty. Thank you very much, Miss Switzer. 
(The following was submitted’ in answer to the above request :) 


With regard to the question of how the additional funds for research and 
training would be utilized, the financing of 150 new research projects in 1961 
instead of the 85 included in the budget would require $9,800,000 or $2 million 
more than is requested. The 65 additional projects would enable the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation to take advantage of the rapidly growing interest on 
the part of universities, hospitals, and other research organizations in the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation research program and also would enable 
further expansion of the program of disseminating the results of successful 
research through community demonstrations. 


Blindness 

In the field of blindness, the whole question of getting visual sensation by 
some other means than the eye remains a problem of basic research. It is 
highly important to study “in depth” how to make better use of the senses other 
than sight in rehabilitating the blind, particularly the auditory and tactile 
senses, to study how the blind could make better use of the “other” senses in 
job performance and daily living and to study the morale factor, particularly 
at the outset of blindnes and the effect of this factor on rehabilitation. 

Special emphasis should be given to developing all means of access to the 
printed word, all aids to independent mobility, all aids to any other area of 
blind people’s lives for which electronic, or other unfolding scientific principles 
might be tapped to make up for loss of sight. 


Speech pathology and audiology 


The great need in expanding the programs of rehabilitation of the deaf and 
those with speech and hearing problems is highlighting the many complex psy- 
chological and related factors that complicate the rehabilitation of these 
groups. Much more extensive research needs to be done. 


Mental retardation 


One of the most needed research efforts is that aimed at the discovery of a 
means of motivating the mentally retarded worker to learn his job and to do it 
willingly. The goals of work which are effective with normals, such as security, 
prestige, comfort, and convenience, are not so effective with persons of limited 
intelligence. 

We need to learn what rewards of work are most. effective in stimulating the 
mental retardate. Some slight beginnings have been made in investigating the 
value of rewards which grow obviously and immediately out of the work done. 
Since the vocational rehabilitation of the mentally retarded depends so heavily 
upon their attitudes toward work, this effort to find incentives which are mean- 
ingful and effective is of great importance to the setting up of worshops and 
training programs. 

The vocational rehabilitation of a mentally retarded person who can learn a 
job often fails because he is unable to deal with the problems related to his job. 
Research is needed to discover simple methods of “problem solving’ which can 
be generalized to several different kinds of problems the mentally retarded 
rehabilitation candidate meets in his daily life. 


Mental health 


Much more needs to be known about the relationship between kinds of work 
(and work situations) and the various mental and emotional disorders. The 
ultimate question here is what kind of work should be given an ex-patient with 
a particular illness. This is essentially an extension of vocational counseling 
and guidance to a group of people normally not treated in the counseling bureau. 

We need to learn more about the most effective kinds of supportive therapy 
for the patient who has left the hospital and returned to the community and to 
work—how to help him over the periods of stress he is bound to experience. 

Research is needed on methods of developing an accepting attitude on the 
part of industry and the community generally. To this end, more information 
about the suitability of various kinds of work for persons recovering from the 
different mental illnesses is needed. For whom is monotory, industrial noise, 
obvious odors, or time pressure contraindicated? We need to develop more 
dependable information for the potential employer about what he can expect 
from the ex-mental patient and what limitations must govern his assignments. 


51985—60——34 
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We know from related studies that the quality of supervision has much to do 
with the performance of normal employees. We need research on the super. 
vision of rehabilitated mental patients so we can instruct the employer in what 
kinds of supervision will support and what kinds will harass workers recovering 
from mental illness. 


Prosthetics and orthotics 


We have arrived at the threshold of a new era in the history of bracing anq 
artificial limbs. Advancements in modern science have produced a storehouse 
of miniaturized electronic, pneumatic, and hydraulic mechanisms which cop. 
ceivably, through long-range research, may be adapted to the functional and 
sensory needs of amputees and paralysis patients. A few examples would be 
the refinement of these mechanisms into externally powered devices for the 
large number of orthopedically handicapped persons with insufficient functiona] 
physical capacities, the development of electromagnetic and electromyographic 
controls for actuating mechanical hands, joints, and other components, and the 
use of electronics in regaining an adequate degree of sensory perception or 
feedback. 

Paralleling the above research is the constant need to add to and improve 
our existing knowledge in the care and rehabilitation of orthopedically handj- 
capped persons. With adequate funds, we may anticipate almost immediate 
results through applied and basic research and evaluation in such areas as: 
Pre and postacute medical care including combined surgical and engineering 
techniques; improved devices through the use of new metallic and plastic ma- 
terials as well as engineering technology; energy expenditure; human locomo- 
tion: dermatological, neurological, psychological, skeletal, and peripheral vas- 
cular problems. 

Additional research funds would enable us to increase our activities in the 
field generally and to move swiftly as opportunities arise in the area of self- 
energizing mechanisms. 


Cardiovascular diseases 

Recent advances in cardiac surgery have opened the employment market to 
the so-called group of cardiac disabled. The area of research in cardio-pul- 
monary physiology and such studies as they relate to energy cost and physical 
potential needs further study. The study of actual work experiences as ap 
plied to cardiac patients to determine work tolerance or part of total evaluation 
needs more emphasis. 

Cardiovascular including peripheral-vascular studies have brought forth new 
medications and techniques in dealing with these diseases to a point where 
such individuals who suffered from arteriosclerosis, diabetes, coronary artery dis- 
ease, Buerger’s disease and many others could now be tested and evaluated for 
work potential. New testing devices for such diseases is an area of need in 
order to be able to fully evaluate such potential. 

The neuromuscular diseases, which include such diseases as multiple sclerosis 
and various myelopathy diseases, should receive more attention. While many 
such diseases are classified as progressive diseases, the individuals handicapped 
by them do have many years of work potential and should receive our attention. 
Research studies along the lines of treatment, plus work tolerance and work or 
energy costs would be of extreme value. The clinical and vocational aspects 
should be well coordinated to bring about more realistic evaluation of this group. 


Older disabled people 

One of the most serious problems confronting the Nation is what to do with 
those older disabled workers who because of their age and relatively poor state 
of health will, despite all rehabilitation efforts, not be able to return to the com- 
petitive labor force. This is a most serious problem today, but tomorrow will 
find it even greater by virtue of the increasing age of the work force, the de 
generative conditions implicit in the aging process and the prevalence of chronic 
disease with advancing age. These workers who are no longer able to perform 
their customary jobs are nonetheless enabled by dramatic advances in rehabili- 
tation and medicine to live on for many years. Within their limitations, they 
still have a lot to contribute if they can be given opportunities for productive 
work under special conditions. 

Expansion of sheltered workshops and home industry programs will provide 
employment opportunities to some of these people. However, much more exten- 
sive research needs to be done in finding other work opportunities for the ma- 
jority of these older handicapped workers in which their work skills can be 


utilized. 
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TRAINING 


The $900,000 difference between the original submission to the Department and 
the budget request for the training program included $700,000 to enable Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation to initiate about 20 additional projects in the fields 
in which qualified rehabilitation personnel are in short supply and to provide 
about 100 additional traineeships and research fellowships, and $200,000 to 
strengthen the current programs. 

With the additional funds in the field of rehabilitation counseling, for example, 
it would be possible to add training projects in four geographical areas of the 
country not adequately covered, It would enable grants for six new schools in 
occupational therapy and physical therapy that are being established in con- 
nection with medical schools and to extend the prosthetics training to add needed 
courses for training orthotic technicians and prosthetic devices, and extend the 
three existing courses to reach an additional 100 physicians, therapists, and 
prosthetists through short courses in bracing and amputee management. The 
additional amount would also enable a small number of grants in other rehabili- 
tation fields including several for initiating training of psychologists dealing 
with the severely disabled, grants to two schools of dentistry and two grants to 
schools of nursing. 

The additional funds would also make it possible to award traineeships to 
about 80 more students in the fields of medicine, nursing, and psychology, and 
to award about 20 additional research fellowships to individuals carrying out 
studies in various aspects of rehabilitation practice. 

The $200,000 which was included in the original submission to strengthen the 
current program would be utilized to round out projects in medicine, speech 
and hearing, occupational therapy, etc., started in prior years on a very minimal 
basis and which have progressed to the point where they are ready to expand 
their programs to accommodate a larger number of students or to extend the 
scope of their programs. 
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1959 actual 1961 estimate 
TT 
Program by activities: 
Operating costs: , E 
1. Operation and maintenance of hospital_...........- $16, 724,231 | $17, 934,153 $18, 621, 499 
a avecgepacnpare 40, 127 41, 250 41, 675 
3. Operation of cafeteria. ..:i2...-..22..252---L0. 422-2. 110, 558 120, 280 121,135 
6: Puan DIOR iis 5 osteo db ppaecoinidiohosbeqeense 229, 588 282, 601 326, 906 
§. Research... ---<--<--- een pnesenenprenrssanevepes|-<recsaneacese|-oseceneeqece= 49, 100 
Total operating costs................-..---------- 17, 104, 504 18, 378, 284 19, 160, 285 
6. Unfunded adjustments to total operating costs: 
Property or services transferred in (—) without 
Ne ee ee a —315, 699 —75, 000 —75, 000 
Total operating costs, funded_.........-.-..-...- 16, 788, 805 18, 303, 284 19, 085, 285 
Capital outlay: AO ETS or 
1. Operation and maintenance of hospital_........._.- 229, 300 223, 620 | 285, 720 
DE NIE oc raiotaviuhenstheanionaccentaas nenboumoaae 180 180 
SR OE RROON OD 8 vuiiccnnngeneinbescdeianwecn 3, 062 1, 200 1,20 
a ato ss ener meant esa baisaniticlvinrey nites NEO iL ccnnsdvintontuatandpe 
at padendtanctracdunssnedeticesecseaubones| pe gbneutsanestbeseeninuennea 900 
ts CO EE. .ohandbindnncénmbencadhabGentis 232, 531 225, 000 288, 000 
6. Unfunded adjustments to total capital outlay: 
Above capital assets transferred in (—) without 
On nb abieadnnenctieiebnee na WEE, GEE lconncécpenetslnonmanae 
Total capital outlay, funded_..................- 147, 087 225, 000 288, 000 
Total program costs, funded_................-.- “16, 935, 892 sy 18, 528, 284 "19, 373, 285 
7. Relation of costs to obligations: Costs financed 
from obligations of other years, net (—)-.-....-...- —1, 308 —123, 284 —23, 285 
Total program (obligations)..............-----. 16, 934, 584 | 18,405,000 | 19, 350, 000 
Financing: 
1959 appropriation available in 1958. ..............-.....-.. BGR StS. [nececsscasccssiyeeneage 
Advances and reimbursements from— 
Ca esenonesil —1, 137, 850 —1, 232, 350 —1, 318, 640 
Non-Federal sources (32 D.C. Code 401-416).....-..-- —12, 536,435 | —13, 457, 650 — 14, 084, 360 
Unobligated balance no longer available -_.............-.- 17, GBD [eccncwweweseselosa canal 
Appropriation (new obligational authority)............. 3, 442, 000 3, 715, 000 3, 947, 000 
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Object classification 





























1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions............-.....-...... 2,773 3, 023 3,173 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions.............-....... 72 89 89 
Average number of all employees. ...........-1-..--.-.--.---- 2,713 2, 937 3, 100 
Number of employees at end of year............-.--....-..-.- 2, 849 3, 012 3,175 
Average GS grade and salary. .............-2.-.------------- 4.6 $4,650146 $4,64814.6 $4,647 
Average salary of ungraded positions.............-.....-..-... $3, 794 $3, 980 $3, 919 
01 Personal services: _ or 
POPEIOMONe MOGITIONS.... «on ccccccccsctosesbecpusbacedell $11, 733, 757 $12, 680, 505 $13, 362, 475 
Positions other than permanent 20, 213 21,000 21, 
Trainees (interns and residents) 152, 668 197, 780 238, 180 
GUO OUI, GOT VIOUS cccsucncunnconakumnmieimnmmbdi 562, 853 577, 500 576, 400 
Rabel parpetenl Ne WIC a oo cic ns cckntanincewecsonsen 12, 469, 491 13, 476, 785 14, 198, 055 
I laces 5-0 toc adh sso niger cds inirsiton chain ealiaeanaaaian aaa 5, 322 10, 000 10, 000 
es Transportation of things...........ncccocdncodsecnndpaccuce 12, 904 13, 000 13, 000 
SE ERREEEUMIOREION GOP VICES. 2... cncccnccnsagpsaghoaregpecnnes 20, 524 21, 500 21, 500 
0 Rents and utility services... ..........22225... deen cnn 141, 030 158, 000 158, 000 
Se. eee SUNG CRUNOGUONONL, ..ncccccsctscoccdonceamensaseden 15, 011 16, 999 16, 000 
a Cee 140, 259 165, 000 322, 300 
08 Supplies and materials.................... 8, 246, 270 3, 599, 850 3, 513, 650 
Ds ixilventntchsnteminncenenhiaatrnasige 151, 993 317, 000 290, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 739, 092 799, 650 840, 455 
18 Refunds, awards and indemnities....................._.-- 8, 093 8, 100 8, 100 
15 SRS GG RORONNTIINS. Fin cin ctl cncitinbcthccBaccndes 8, 672 8, 700 8, 700 
I icicle dhinicicaktacecsiiiensctceigdat tidal act tee a Te 16, 958, 661 18, 554, 584 19, 399, 760 
Deduct quarters, subsistence, and laundry charges...........- 22, 769 26, 300 26, 475 
ONE CODE dik c tttsdn Made nalitscctbutbadibecudes 16, 935, 892 18, 528, 284 19, 373, 285 
Costs financed from obligations of other years, net (—)_......-. —1, 308 —123, 284 —23, 285 
ee SOR ia de cwcksiebinidinidteptaeaniditennban 16, 934, 584 18, 405, 000 19, 350, 000 
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Costs financed from obligations of other years, net (—) 
Obligations incurred for costs of other years, net 
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Total costs, St. Elizabeths Hospital 


ALLOCATION TO GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


RN Sotto SES o ewiuweindoanden 
Printing and reproduction ea 
Other contractual services__......._- 
Lands and structures. - _- a 


Total costs, General Services Administration __ 
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1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
$48, 237 $160, 018 $105, 000 
hy IE is snicecdetninsilteeialie he han edelaeee 
51, 982 | 160, 018 105, 000 

SS EE : —_— 
6 | 100 100 
533 | 2, 000 3, 000 
47, 763 20, 507 36, 900 
1 a eS 82, 175 116, 400 
48, 302 104, 782 156, 400 
100, 284 264, 800 261, 400 
—18,779 |...-...- ewsbebiecascmekbees 
a eS 75, 298 63, 600 
81, 505 340, 018 | 325, 000 
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Object classification 





1959 actual | 1960 estimate 





1961 estimate 














_ 


ALLOCATION TO GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION | 











92 Travel......-.-------- oa wenenecennasnwnescdam-endancessns 94 | 5 --semeesce $100 
on, nnn O00. PODEOCUCUIOR nt. amanaconeesnaesstuyyensas UOT 1 cane ti numa 14, 000 
07 Other contractual services--_--.-.-. Ld cccokalpesoaseueban 107, 827 $58, 603 90, 000 
10 Lands and structures. .-...... Sbidsh mak f ddewcntwne daepeme dations one ~ deveeugh.a quip pe-<nieurie 1, 295, 900 

Mites COR. 9d 5. Rk sea esis pebnbbtdbnpek bes atsd 108, 255 58, 603 1, 400, 000 
Costs financed from obligations of other years, net (—)-....--- —63, 142 wnt «dare cxasuiidinditee 
Obligations incurred for costs of other years, net_-..........--]--.----.------|------ vgtwuashs 2, 568, 000 

tn PU 6. cnicutatebpuasaguapeneeecastagade sed GESe feces ssacboose 3, 968, 900 





EXTENSION AND MopERNIZATION OF ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


Program and financing 





1959 actual /| 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


——— | | 


Program by activities: 


Bs SPOGEETLs GURIIGTUABIOM, GOCE 5 asics nics hh Sak 50-5566 he aks d dee sb eee betes bs $23, 500 
SRR iain tind ocinnicierinly pepidvinty qhiiinhs > te'euna adie hain amends aaa aa 100, 500 
INI...» I... de ca ronihen on ioubinpemeeiendiinnseeesmmamanteoeedaiaane 124, 000 


3. Relation of costs to obligations: 
Obligations incurred for costs of other years (un- 





RE CREUEV UNE CHUIINED, 0b insn ccnncuncnscntcntesh banénnnedcnded weet beanie 293, 000 

Total program (obligations) _..........- sianabnan: esi tices gilenitedinaiaiee 417, 000 

Financing: Unobligated balance carried forward. -..........-..].------.------ 84, 000 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) .............]-.------..---- 501, 000 








Object classification 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate 1961 estimate 


ALLOCATION TO GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


CD TOR TINS aisle 5h 5 42 be heik a coins Scbe sw Soh ih entas cabad lie Bie teen $100 
a ND 1s een gthinn plier seinanepus etapa in eprearcenigneii ered Emin erdaaaaiane 1, 900 
07 Other contractual services __.......-- su ddedecicowd SI Eee es oe ee 22, 500 
an TU Th ad. lak ie ec cttsieeniaset Maltese pee ebaltiedtl Meet cee ae Ee 99, 500 

TEE GOON is sw chide nunbdided bhbbtinds stn en shdesd | adétudedock sles —dnnnetioc’ 124, 000 
Obligations incurred for costs of other years, net. _........-.-- D cnpal ude cine s-dte pO paoai niga taematicaes 293, 000 

Sa le Ea | a eer ae 417, 000 


Mr. Focarry. You have a prepared statement, I see, Doctor. 

Do you want to file it and tell us about your program, or do you 
want to read it ? 

Dr. Overnorser. There are a few points. Possibly it is just as well 
if [read it. I can read it rather rapidly, I think, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. Go ahead. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Overnotser. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
opening statements covering in some detail the program proposals 
and budget requests of St. Elizabeths Hospital for fiscal year 1961 
have been prepared. With your permission, I should like to insert 
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these statements in the record in full and summarize them briefly at 
this time. 


ADEQUATE STAFFING AND MODERNIZATION OF FACILITIES 


The programs and policies of St. Elizabeths Hospital are directed 
toward the fulfillment of its statutory responsibility of furnishing the 
most humane care and enlightened curative treatment to the ment: lly 
ill. Principal needs of the hospital, with respect to the ac hievement 
of these goals, are adequate stafling and modernization or replacement 
of antiquated facilities. Proposals made in the 1961 budget represent 
a step in a planned program of staff and facility improvement which 
will enable the hospital to correct identified deficiencies and permit it 
to provide reasonably adequate standards of care and treatment for 
its patients. 

The District of Columbia, as a major source of revenue in the fi- 
nancing of hospital operations, has participated in the development 
of the 1961 budget of St. Elizabeths Hospital and concurs with the 
increases which it provides. 

The 1961 budget for salaries and expenses provides for an increase 
of $187,000 in direct appropriation and $713,000 in reimbursements, a 
total of $900,000 over the amounts anticipated in the current fiscal 
year. 

MANDATORY AND PROGRAM INCREASES 


Approximately 40 percent of the increase is required for mandatory 
items. These include the cost of employee health benefits provided for 
under Public Law 382, 86th Congress, annualization of positions new 
in 1960, position reclassification, and recently effected pay increases for 
medical officers and trainees. The remaining 60 percent covers the 
oo urgently needed program improvements: 

An increase of 150 new positions (approximately 10 percent of 

a estimated needs for additional staff) to provide (1) partial relief 

of understaffing in those areas where shortages are most acute, and 
(2) a modest expansion of the hospital’s research activities. 

2. Additional funds to reduce a sizable backlog of equipment re- 
placement: needs and to meet the substantially higher current prices 
of equipment items. 

The inadequacy of staffing levels is the major problem ee 
the hospital today. Approv al of the additional staff requested wil 
enable the hospital to render more effective patient care and treatment. 
Authorization of the requested equipment funds will permit the hos- 
pital to keep reasonably abreast of its replacement needs in 1961. 


MAJOR REPAIRS AND PRESERVATION OF BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


An amount of $345,000, an increase of $15,000 over the 1960 appro- 
priation, is requested in 1961 for continuation of a conservative pro- 
gram of repair and restoration of hospital facilities. 

The District of Columbia, in accordance with the provisions of 
Public Law 472, 83d Congress, will pay approximately $250,000 as 
its share of the cost of the six relatively small projects proposed for 
undertaking in 1961. The amount so collected will be deposited in the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 
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CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT, TREATMENT AND CAFETERIA BUILDING 


An appropriation of $4,493,000 is requested in 1961 for the con- 
struction and equipment of a 250-bed treatment and cafeteria building 
to replace an antiquated treatment facility constructed in 1871. The 
proposed new building, plans for which were completed in 1959, will 
also provide food service facilities for two adjacent buildings now 
lacking facilities of this type. 

Total cost of the project, including planning funds appropriated 
in 1958, is estimated at $4,673,000 by the Public Buildings Service. 
A proportionate share of the cost, approximately $3,400,000, will be 
borne by the District of Columbia pursuant to the provisions of Public 
Law 472, 83d Congress. The District’s share will be collected over 
a period not exceeding 40 years following completion of construction 
and the amounts so collected will be deposited into the Treasury as 
miscellaneous receipts. 

Construction of the proposed new facility will permit the hospital 
to furnish adequate facilities for care and treatment of patients now 
housed and fed in substandard areas, 


EXTENSION AND MODERNIZATION OF ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


An amount of $501,000 is requested in 1961 to provide for the exten- 
sion and modernization of the hospital’s administration. building 
which is inadequate to meet present day requirements. Preliminary 
plans for this project were completed in 1959 with funds appropriated 
for the purpose in the 1958 “Major repairs and preservation of build- 
ings and grounds” appropriation. 

The building was constructed in 1902 for the purpose of providing 
space for administrative activities and living quarters for resident 
members of the staff. The continuous increase in patient load, with its 
attendant increased administrative requirements, made it necessary 
many years ago to convert the entire building to administrative uses. 
The space formerly utilized for living quarters was not well adapted 
for offices and its use under the present layout does not permit efficient 
operation. Space requirements for the medical library, patients’ 
records room, switchboard installation, mimeograph and addresso- 
graph operations, and office space for the numerous administrative 
units have outgrown the space presently available. 

The hospital proposes to construct two wings, one on either end 
of the administration building, and to remodel approximately 4,000 
square feet in the present building. The project will provide ade- 
quate library and medical record facilities, afford additional office 
space, permit the centralization of certain important administration 
units, and make possible necessary improvements in lavatory facilities. 

Public Buildings Service estimates the cost of the project at $501,- 
000. A proportionate share of the cost, approximately $364,000, will 
be borne by the District of Columbia pursuant to the provisions of 
Public Law 472, 83d Congress. 


CONCLUSION 


I have attempted to outline briefly the principal problems and 
budget proposals for fiscal year 1961. Approval of the proposed 
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budget will support the hospital’s efforts to provide a more acceptable 
and effective treatment program for its patients. 
Mr. Foaarry. Thank you, Doctor. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Your appropriation for 1960 is $3,715,000, and you have a supple- 
mental of $45,000 pending. 

Dr. OverHouser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. Will you insert in the record what that $45,000 is for? 

(The information supplied follows :) 


PENDING SUPPLEMENTAL 

The pending supplemental appropriation request of $45,000 covers the Federa] 
share of the fiscal year 1960 cost of wage board hourly rate increases totaling 
$220,000 which were granted to employees serving in prevailing rate system posi- 
tions effective January 11, 1959. 

Mr. Focarry. The request for 1961 is an increase of $187,000, in the 
direct appropriation. 

Reimbursements are estimated to increase $713,000, so the total in- 
crease is $900,000. 


NEW POSITIONS REQUESTED FOR 1961 


Most of the program increase is for 150 additional positions. 

Tell us what deficiencies these additional employees will help 
alleviate. 

Dr. Overnotser. Largely ward personnel. Not entirely that. There 
are some on the administrative side, like laundry, but the bulk of these 
are for nurses and ward attendants. 

There is a detailed list in the complete 

Mr. Focarry. Put that in the record. 

Dr. Overnotser. Yes. 
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(The information supplied follows :) 


New positions requested, fiscal 


year 1961 











TOTAL STAFFING REQUIREMENT 





Position Grade Number of| Annual 
positions Salary 

a — - — in oe 
ation and maintenance of hospital: 

Ope edical PE ends Sc cetwighabacahaniatnainbhebecaundonthadaove oe 1 $12, 563 
i OO o.oo aos So, sestautaes thc ccwscsacteceescss: G8-12....... 1 8, 341 
SN i ca sco ie spl Minha odes ice G6-11........ 1 7,030 
Se ee MOOT CMON sé ccscccdsdusdeascssdcconéalebasdineae gs 1 5, 990 
ECs iawinndsécdadwssabeadsadesaacataseatietne eos Te Pacrncens 1 5, 990 
Parsenmel ensistens < sos cos oss oossswsecascisccccndccosecsccacad GS-0........ 1 5, 990 
I i ic i a te GS-O5054.-5 1 5, 990 
REDD: . naoo-- SSAC ChCAsncceenddTdnddsnanadsandsenggiiten Gs-8...... 2 10, 940 
DUNE RD Y WOCIINNOIN ooo. cca cca ccc lec an lcmscescceen G@8-8........ 1 5, 470 
Pe PDTC vows sci cswscsns si eevesussosusvessncsseesnwcsns| GO cescidek 1 5, 470 
Pt. ac scouddepuasene das eciewnn nee s dares GS8-7..5.5... 1 4, 992 
DN ictiebibbdddewad scones sissendaitebaciadbenmdb monet Tecan 4 19, 968 
Pharmacist -.- péqddadtsudsandeeeddscusaleasaneneercnal Got. oe 1 4, 992 
NT ee ee Gets 1 4, 992 
OIE RRS do  . unueckcdewdibebnesMaee TS ee 2 9, 984 
Administrative assistant (medical)...........-....22.-2.2-_2-- Geo cacas 1 4, 493 
SE PEE adal seared mene pong seevede<h<¢lapmebgeasepensé GS-6........ 1 4, 493 
Nurse diviesaagdineeddadbdddadtiabaadadédacdaeduiddatedainn GCs. 3 5 22, 465 

Do Beccles bibiidd dh ata deb bdsabrind diace Modbd obo cehl GS-...2.... 2 8, 112 
nts Jt ict etn ge reentha srt seb dee Rost iitiiiated ei | GS-3... | 1 4, 056 
X-ray technician.......-....222.- Slseda otbbdicdécenbbecisbd .| GS-8... 2052. 1 4, 056 
aii Wehidinsadedeanstmnisweemenceabehed Randi den ME Eon 2 7, 530 
TORO. ...ccccwndspsinevetdtueadatsacd steeee een acne 1 3, 765 
SOON CLOTHE DING 5s bite dob se dds de pte ddds dln bisccd suniiac GS8-4...5.... 1 3, 765 
Denes emai a atti danas Ran 15 56, 475 
Secretar y-stenographer--.._.__- wn oes sdactbabebsdudebsocdddb GB ii 1 3, 765 
a altars dacs cnliparceseatmarelbnniasei with Me tenella hit in GS-4........ 1 3, 765 
Clerk pkucnnnddonwenvcdgensdpuuiiah Ese wrmer ites dad cid GS-3 ane 3 10, 545 
SMe TL nb ob ppocgnndovel apipeeih gins pacpefoasYbhessess enn GS8-3........ 3 10, 545 
ns sndwepnntgogungiasnwensioaaasehdaddhS6acdd ed 35 123, 025 
Ward clerk. - npeivewdecnbaabhnssdsddscadsddsiinks dcbdckeoddda GRBs. 5 17, 575 
WORST CRDOTALOTY) ono poncepocpcilodsnedshecsonmisececnesl gf  * 1 3, 266 
POOG BOT VICO WOLKE « . .oshe i Soon ekeeek et se tes Jct! Ungraded... 30 78, 630 
Grounds maintenance worker..........---.....-..... cage tucabatden ae 1 4, 285 
Housekeeping aide_._.__- waar neem nee eeesewern eee een enn nenece|- nee a vacad 1 3, 723 
i TE cthianuwedncuhewintdbantehbnatunnauekhtieaaiane —— oe 10 22, 260 
a I x ssc icine niga digabiaiadatcicn taste tate na es | ae 1 5,179 
RE GEEWOE < o niccccwsccccccccucnctchatdeldbbhadddddadedst ——— ae 1 4,077 
INS rien tctiacetsdipuinemnuctsninnbigiiniiemchiaiiiceaecae ME os idence 1 4,077 

Total, operation and maintenance of hospital...............].......... 144 532, 629 

Research program: 

Associate Director of Research.........-...-2-.....-.- eee GS-15....... 1 13, 978 
a ee, Sf, eager GS-14_...... 1 12, 563 
MUNURTER PEYORMONOGWN ids cnc cccdicdccdésdddsdowbcotbeccens GS-14....... 1 11, 357 
i Ot UNE cvvacniienl duapanspadmenianmpedasannen GS-10....... 1 6, 510 
Sn ae. .<: 5, cabcenaccnseenenennkeudoamnseeiiine GS-9...-...- 1 5, 990 
eT «2 2cnccunberaemenaddsenasueneniasaatnda Ge Gtscacuc 1 4, 056 

Detal; vessarel ypuderam iii lie i 6 54, 454 

Total, new positions (gross salaries).........................}.....--....--. 150 587, 083 


Mr. Focarry. Also put in the record what you think you need to 


doan effective job. 


I noticed in parentheses you have—this is just about 10 percent of 


what is needed. 
Is that the way it is? 
Dr. Overnotser. That is correct. 
(The requested information follows :) 


ToTAL STAFFING REQUIREMENTS 


The following list represents (except as qualified below) the total estimated 


additional staffing requirements of St. Elizabeths Hospital, exclusive of trainees 


and new positions authorized through fiscal year 1960. These estimates are 
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based on a staffing survey made in November 1957, and reflect personnel heeds 
as of that date. The survey, of course, made no provision for staffing require. 
ments resulting from subsequent program changes or facility construction such 
as the new maximum security building which was opened in September 1959, 


Number of 


Type of position Positions 
ON cscs nna aionn i ava ines bis ire ns i cls emi aia 15 
Be Riis fess eae eaves in tpn sid asin aia pi aati i hahaa 7 
SORES POMC a ee en Scie wrk se soe hes tape tien an daar oedion eels Stdaraencees si pean 11 
I yr Das cn petal acs tn oe ohm ce wh mang ta cas a oes cee et ane a 5 
RR I ii Lice cieiawens rs iin aati an i a aS SE 1 
I hae i Nn hs Sato sels erties ca pnb ch Sas ba ag eae ep es he ein oe tee ee 140 
gS _* a ee dah a Senne tei pa eps ow anes on wien geen mene onset A 710 
TONG ROUMPOKOCDINE QIDO a oo ican e we rwewereeseweneemesiunsctL Gee 137 
eee Seren. DARKE NEI DE RNNO TY oe on on a a eee 129 
ER Re SPO Be penance atenve sn nsenennnnener s=eUues gine 254 
Maintenance and industrial worker__-_- CH Pace hie lta piel Cue 58 
Administrative personnel__--_~~--~~- si Spa ow sinc leon pein nap Pets tare emit ae 40 

A RUN HOB a asec ctcccesnsneeuasennca= hiss wel 1,507 


Dr. Overnoxtser. The survey which I think we mentioned last year, 
and a copy of which I think I filed wtih the committee, showed that 
we had a very, very substantial shortage of personnel to do the job 
right, especi ially on the medical side. 

"There is always more needed, of course, on the administrative side. 
too, with the increasing load—personnel and so on—but the number, 
I think, the total number recommended at that time was something 
like 1,688 additional. Obviously, we couldn’t ask for that. There 
would be great difficulty in recruiting and absorbing. So we have 
tried to chip away at that deficiency, Mr. Chairman. 

This year we have asked for 150, which will help. Every little bit 
helps. 

ORIGINAL REQUEST 


Mr. Foearry. What did you hope you would get ? 

Dr. OverHotser. We had Boped-Intlead, submitted a request, which 
I understand the Department approved—for 300 additional. 

Mr. Focarty. Your original request for “Salaries and expenses” 
was $5,165,000, and the revised request was the same. The Secretary 
increased 

Mr. Ketiy. The grand total budget, including reimbursements, re- 
mained unchanged. But the Secretary’s plan involved a revised meth- 
od of financing. 

Mr. Focarry. The same as the hospital requested. 

Mr. Kettiy. Yes. 

Mr. Focartry. Then the Bureau of the Budget cut you how much! 

Mr. Ketiy. Total reduction was $806,475, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. Will you submit a statement of what that $800,000 
was needed for ? 

Mr. Haux. We can furnish a list of the jobs. 
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(The information supplied follows :) 


Positions deleted from original request 


Classified and wage board positions 


Operation and maintenance 
Psychiatrist 


Coordinator of Rehabilitation Service 


of hospital: 


Medical officer (cardiologist) .--- 


Statistician 7 
Chaplain 2 
Dental officer 

Medical officer (general) 
Accountant 


Assistant nurse supervisor 


Management analyst 
Personnel assistant 
Nurse 

Ward instructor 
Nurse 


Orientation and secretar 


ial trainer 


Physiotherapy technician 
Administrative assistant (medical) 


Nurse 
Dental assistant 
Nurse 


Personnel and correspondence clerk 


Clerk 
Clerk-typist 
Nursing assistant 


Personnel clerk (appointments) 


Clerk-typist 
Nursing assistant 
Ward clerk 
Carpenter 
Electrician 

Elevator repairman 
Food service worker 
Grounds maintenance w 
Housekeeping aide 
Journeyman cook 
Operating engineer 
Painter 

Truckdriver 


orker 


-| GS-4 


Grade 


GS-14 
GS-13 
GS-13 
GS-12 
GS-11 
GS-11 
GS-11 
GS-9 
GS-9 
Gs-9 
GS8-9 
GS-8 
| GS-8 
GS-7 
GS8-7 
GS-7 
GSs-4 
| GS-4 
GS-5 
| GS-5 
| GS-5 
GS-4 
GS-4 
| GS-4 


-| GS-3 


Total. operation and maintenance of hospital 


Training program: 


Assistant coordinator of training and education. . weba 
Medical officer (training) 


Nurse instructor (affiliat 
Occupational therapist ( 


e program) 
training) . . 


Training instructor (nursing) -. 
Clinical instructor (nursing) 


Matron... 


Clerk (nursing education) _.......- 


Total, training program...............-- 


Research program: ' 
Research social worker... 
Medical technologist -__-. 
Research nurse = 
Administrative assistant 
Clerk-stenographer. . 


Total, research program...........-....... 


Total, classified and wage board positions................- 





| GS-3 
| Gs-3 
Ungraded 
do 
| do 
do 
| do 
.do 
do 
do 
| do 
do 


GS-14_. 


GS-11... 
GSs-9.. 
| GS-9... 
GS-8... 
GS-3 
GS-3 


GS-10.._.- 
|} GS-9..._. 


GS-9_. 


-| GS-9... 


GS-4... 





ean 





| Number of | 


positions 


— 


te 


Pam bt te pet eet COD et et et re BBD beet ye bet SID eet CAD et SGA bet tet Det Det et ee et et et et te et 


| 
Annual 
| salary 


$11, 357 
9, 901 
11, 107 
} 8, 341 
7,030 
7,030 
8, 237 
5, 990 
41, 930 
| 5, 990 
| 5, 990 
| 
| 
| 


32, 820 
5, 470 
29, 952 
4, 992 

| 4, 992 
13, 479 
44, 930 
4, 056 
12, 168 
4, 056 
22, 590 
3, 765 
56, 475 
3, 765 

| 7, 030 
94, 905 
17, 575 
4, 950 
5,179 

! 5, 366 
47,178 
4, 077 
4, 077 
| 4,077 
| 4, 950 
4, 950 

4, 077 
574, 804 
$12, 563 
11, 107 
7, 030 
5, 990 

5, 990 
10, 940 
10, 545 
3, 515 
67, 680 


6, 510 
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Unclassified intern and resident trainees Annual Numberof|} Annual 

stipend positions Salary 
Salk wih a ieaphibiviniaiaaed ani ta tosseben bien eieetias $2, 600 1 $2, 600 
Add ddl hintdnndicbbnntunndacunsen=sceesckibiihs dh 2. 800 2 5, 600 
ee I I. os cinseiciccuenanennanunstwenanesceoseuns 4, 800 2 9, 600 
a CIRIORSCOIS nl eemmieaonahennemonne~ cme 5, 200 2 10, 400 
ed ee eee 5, 600 3 11, 200 
rE tien ooo. on a, a. An cemeebunidgusbauntaal 4, 500 1 4, 500 
Pathology resident.................... ssl Sick sialon einen | 4, 500 2 9, 000 
Es cnt rennnedtiial biincciunnnnnannnannnannnnnill 5, 200 1 5, 200 
haiti einea et ntwecd ith hadctiiomddennioaineininnamcininmanni 3, 800 2 7, 600 
ae acta chen die ek 0 loksean' eee tonpceeineernieiaseteiniainoncsitione 2, 800 9 25, 200 
CPGUEeneOne! Cherany Unter. online tk nc cncnencoccnnenccntennsenn 744 6 4, 460 
Oba, OOINOT ORICIONE i en nenincmnnmnrn Lehn eie 30 95, 360 











Mr. Focarry. Do you think you still need these additional posi- 
tions to do a decent job? 

Dr. Overnotser. We are trying to do at least a decent job, Mr, 
Chairman, but we could do a considerably better one if we had what 
we originally asked for. 

Mr. Focarry. How many additional positions? 

Dr. OverHo ser. That was 300 for this year. 

Mr. Focarry. They cut your estimate right in half? 

Dr. OverHOLSER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. The last survey indicated there should be a 60-percent 
increase to meet minimum standards for good care and treatment; 
is that right? 

Dr. OverHotser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. What will this increase be? 

Mr. Harty. Approximately 10 percent; 150 positions represent ap- 
proximately 10 percent of total additional needs. 

Mr. Foearry. I see. 

In other words, it will take you 

Mr. Ketuiy. That is 10 percent of the 60, sir. It is approximately 
5 percent of the total staff for 1960. 





ESTIMATED TIME REQUIRED TO MEET MINIMUM.8TANDARDS 


Mr. Focarry. If we keep going along at the rate the Bureau of the 
Budget wants you to go, how long will it take to meet the minimum 
standards set out by this committee ? 

Dr. Overnotser. Barring other fundamental changes in hospital 
load and in the nature of the care of the mentally ill, it would take 
certainly 10 years, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. What do you think would be the right number of 
years to do the job? 

Dr. Overnotser. Naturally, I should like to see it done before some 
of us have shuflled off this mortal coil. 

I think it could be handled on a basis, as far as recruitment and 
assimilation are concerned, in 5 years. 

Mr. Focarry. Just about half the time that this budget provides 
for? 

Dr. Overnorser. Yes, sir. 

Obviously, it couldn’t be done all at once. That would be impos- 
sible. 
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Mr. Focarry. I wanted to get your professional view, | _ ! 
Dr. Overnotser. That is from the point of view of hospital admin- 
istration, as well as of finance. 


REPLACEMENT OF EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Focarty. You also have a sizable backlog of equipment replace- 
ment needs. 

Dr. OverHOLsER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. Are prices of equipment still going up ? 

Mr. Haut. They are; yes, according to the price index. 

Mr. Focarry. Does it look like they will continue to go up? 

Mr. Hat. If the present trend continues, I think they perhaps will 

Mr. Foearry. I haven’t heard of anybody making predictions that 
prices are going to go down. 

What about the problem of replacing this equipment; what did you 
ask for this year ? 

Mr. Haut. In the original budget, we asked for $350,000. We had 
$320,000 allowed, a reduction of $30,000. 

Mr. Focarry. They cut you $30,000? 

Mr. Hau. Yes. 

Mr. Foearry. So if you had a little more money now, you might 
save money in the long run, then ? 

Mr. Haut. We would hope to; yes, sir. 


RESEARCH 


Mr. Focarry. What about your plan to set up a small staff to direct 
your research activities ? 

' Dr. Overnoiser. We have, as you know, Mr. Chairman, a very 
active project operating in conjunction with the National Institute 
of Mental Health. It is going along very satisfactorily. 

That is limited pretty much to one building, and will probably be 
expanded to some extent, but to have some of our activities—our own 
activities, particularly on the wards, I think would be highly desirable, 
and certainly in these days I think that the recognition of the value 
of research has been very widely expanded. 

In the long run, I am convinced it will be money well spent. 

Mr. Focarry. I think we discussed this some years ago, and it was 
brought out at that time that it would be well if we had a research 
project in every State institution for the mentally ill. 

Dr. Overrioiser. Well, I think, certainly in the larger institutions; 
and things can be done even in the smaller ones, too, provided the per- 
sonnel are available. 

Mr. Focarry. Isn’t it some attraction to doctors, too ? 

Dr. Overniotser. We think it is decidedly going to be an asset to 
the hospital in that regard also, in attracting persons who are in- 
terested in clinical progress. 

Mr. Keuiy. Mr. Chairman, we do have in this budget plan before 
you a request for $48,400 to establish six positions in connection with 
the research program. 

Mr. Focarry. This is the first time that you have had a separate 
staff for this purpose ? 
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Dr. OverHoLseER. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Foearry. Is it too early to talk about results from your ¢o- 
operative project with NIH ? 

Dr. Overnotser. I think it is a bit early. I think there are a num- 
ber of very promising leads being followed. We certainly have 
every expectation. We have some very competent people working 
on it. 

DIET PROVIDED THE PATIENTS 


Mr. Focarry. Some of the remarks on page 148, indicate that the 
diet you are providing the patients isn’t as good as it should be, 

What are you doing about that? You say the diet should be con- 
siderably improved in protein, essential vitamin and mineral content, 

Dr. Overnorser. I suppose any institutional diet could be improved, 

I think again this is a difficult problem. 

As institutions go, I am convinced we have a pretty satisfactory diet. 
It is not ideal, and we would like always to improve it. We are not, 
I think, for example, up to what the Veterans’ Administration, if ] 
may call names, provides. 

On the other hand, as to day-to-day palatability, I am astonished, 
and I always have been, at St. Elizabeths at the seare ity of complaints 
from patients about the food. 

I think in general we feed them pretty well, but we always can do 
better. It is, again, a question of funds. 

Mr. Focarry. What do you think ought to be done to do a better 
job? 

Dr, Overnorser. If we had the funds to up the amount of food- 
stuffs, increase the variety, particularly in the vitamin and the protein 
content: we are paying ‘81 cents now for the raw food. 

Mr. Focarry. What are the National Research Council’s minimum 
standards? Are you meeting their minimum standards for a good 
diet ? 

Dr. Overnotser. I can’t say offhand, sir. I suppose that it could be 
improved ; yes. 

Mr. Focarry. In some respects, you are not ? 

Mr. Hau. In some respects, we are not. 

Mr. Focarry. If you are not meeting the minimum, there would be 
room for a lot of improvement, then ? 

Dr. Overnorser. I think there is room for improvement. 

Mr. Foearry. When not even meeting the minimum standards. 

Dr. OverHotser. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. What do you think you could use in this respect? 

Will you supply a statement for the record on this? 

Dr. Overnotser. I should be very happy to. 

(The information supplied follows :) 


ADDITIONAL PATIENTS Foop REQUIREMENTS 


The following table shows a breakdown of foods planned under the budget 
estimate as submitted, together with an estimate of additional requirements in 
order to provide satisfactory diet to patients of the hospital. The increase 
shown will permit an adjustment in the carbohydrate content of the diet, by 
reduction of starches and increased use of fresh fruits and vegetables. It will 
also provide funds for a slightly higher percentage of protein content in the diet 
with considerably more variety and some additional items. The latter is espe- 
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cially desirable in order to improve supper menus, which are presently below a 
desirable standard. This proposed revised program will more than meet the 
minimum standards of diet prescribed by the National Research Council. These 
standards of course vary according to age, sex, physical condition, and environ- 
ment. 
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DRUGS AND MEDICINES 


Mr. Focarry. In reference to drugs and medicines, you say on page 
149 it is hoped that these amounts will provide for an adequate pro- 
gram. 

Do you think it will, or what? Have you asked for enough ? 

Dr. Overnorser. Our drug budget is divided really into two large 
divisions now: One, the tranquilizer group, and other drugs. 

Now, there has been a tremendous advance in the last few years 
with resulting, I regret to say, increase in cost, in the development of 
pharmaceuticals. 

Mr. Fogarty. There has been a lot of publicity recently. 

Dr. Overriotser. Yes, sir, that is under investigation by one of the 
Senate committees right now, as to whether the charges are excessive 
or not. 

We have done whatever we could to get the best wholesale prices. 

The Veterans’ Administration has been very helpful to us. They 
buy in very large quantities and we have been able to get on board 
their contract. 

TRANQUILIZER PROBLEM 


The tranquilizer problem is a very difficult one. It has revolution- 
ized the care of patients in the sense of reducing disturbance, destruc- 
tio, and making the patients more comfortable, also making them 
more accessible, and making them a little more—sometimes a good bit 
more—demanding of attention, which is all to the good, because I 
think eventually we are going to help in getting patients out, but there 
are some interesting sidelights on this, if I might expand just a mo- 
ment on it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Focarry. Go ahead. 

Dr. OverHoiser. We were very, very optimistic in 1955 and 1956, 
when the tranquilizers first came in. There was noted the country- 
over, a decrease in mental hospital populations. 

We have been a little disturbed in the last year or two, particularly, 
to note that there has been an increase in the readmission rate. 
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Just what the explanations are for that I do not know. 

In some cases it has been noted that it is not that the patients didn} 
get the drug, but that they didn’t take it, and that is undoubtedly, | 
think, a factor. 


ADMISSION AND READMISSION RATE 


I don’t think it is the only thing, but actually, our readmission rate 
has doubled. We used to get about 15 percent of readmissions, pa- 
tients who had been either with us or in similar institutions before, 
and now that is about 30 percent. 

Mr. Foearry. When are we going to find out whether or not that 
is a factor? 

Dr. OverHotser. Well 

Mr. Focarry. In your increased readmissions? 

Dr. OverHotser. We are making some case studies and some sta- 
tistical studies, both, on this thing. It is a very interesting question, 
and rather alarming, because our population now is climbing a little 
bit. 

Right at the moment, for example, we have—isn’t it about 100 more 
than what we figured for the average for this year? 

Mr. Hauw. The patient load for January was 100 over our estimated 
average for this year. 

Dr. Overnotser. In other words, it looked as if there was going 
to be a slope downward on admissions. The highest admission rate 
we had since July of 1950, was in December of 1959. It is a curiously 
fluctuating thing. 

Mr. Focarry. Wasthat caused because of readmissions? 

Dr. Overnorser. Those were a factor. Oh, not wholly by any 
means. 

Mr. Forarry. How much of a factor? 

Dr. Overnotser. Probably not over 30 percent, but that is quite a 
bit. That is nearly a third. 

How long they had been out, I can’t say. We are making these 
studies. We have a very active biometrics branch which we have 
set up there, and I think—I hope that we are going to cast some light 
on that. But I don’t think the last word has been spoken yet. about 
the ultimate effect of the tranquilizers. 

Mr. Focarty. Do you think that the funds that you are requesting 
for tranquilizers and other drugs and medicines is going to be enough?! 

Dr. Overnotser. I have been making an effort for some little time 
to cut down on the amount of tranquilizers being used, without, I hope, 
jeopardizing the overall care of the patients. 

It is very easy thing, you see, but it is a dangerously easy thing, if 
a patient is at all disturbed, to give him some more pills. 

We don’t know what the ultimate effect of that is. I have a hunch 
in some cases patients are getting somewhat more tranquilizers than 
they really need. We are making a special study on this. This is one 
of the things we are doing in the research project you spoke of, the 
neuropharmacology project. 

Mr. Foaartry. Are you satisfied with the budget for drugs and 
medicines? 

Dr. Overnorser. I think on the whole, sir, we ought to try to hold 
to that this year; we will do our best. 
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Mr. Focarry. I don’t think you ought to hold to it, if it is going to 
affect the care of the patients. 

Dr. Overuoxser. I don’t, either, but I have expectations that we 
can hold to it without jeopardizing the patients. 


MEDICAL SUPPLIES 


Mr. Focarry. You also say it is “hoped” that the amount for medical 

supplies will be sufficient or adequate in 1960 and 1961. 
s that still just a hope ? 

Dr, OverHouser. It depends on a lot of things. We have a very 
active medical and surgical service. We have some people much in- 
terested in taking advantage of the therapeutic advances that have 
come along in the drug line. 

Again, we can always use more, but, after all, one has to cut his 
suit according to the cloth, at least to some extent. 


FUEL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Focarty. You apparently are concerned about your inventory 
of fuel oil. 

You say: 

Fuel available in 1960 and 1961, as shown above, will cover consumption only, 
and will not permit any increase in inventories which are at extremely low 
levels. 

Why do you not suggest that we do something about it? 

Mr. Harz. Well, our inventory is about 700 tons of coal, which 
represents about 1 week’s normal winter requirements. 

However, we buy our fuel from the GSA local fuel yard, and we 
are told that ample supplies are on hand and deliveries can be made 
without delay. We hope that this will permit us to operate satis- 
factorily. 

Mr. Focarry. I hope you are guessing right. I hope nothing hap- 
pens. 

Dr. Overuotser. We do, too. 

We have now four burners, I think, turned over to oil, haven’t we, 
Mr. Wilson? 

Mr. Witson. That is right, sir. 

Dr. Overnotser. Largely as standby. We bank on coal, primarily, 
but we do want to have reserve there. In the summertime, particu- 
larly, when the demands for steam are the lowest, and when we are 
doing a good bit of repairing to the other boilers, we do use quite a 
bit of oil. 

PROBLEM OF KEEPING TOP STAFF 


Mr. Focarty. Do you have any problem keeping your top staff? 

Dr. OverHouser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. What is the reason ? 

Dr. Overnotser. Well, we have lost several of our very good people 
this year on the basis of the 30-year retirement rule, you see. We have 
had a number of very competent people who had been in the service 
of the hospital for about 30 years, and were able to retire on that 
basis, and take up positions elsewhere at a considerably higher salary 
than they were getting from the Federal Government. 
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The fact is, some of the States actually are now going pretty far 
ahead of the Federal Government in what they can offer in equiva- 
lent positions. 

Mr. Focarry. Give me a couple of examples. 

Dr. Overnotser. In lowa, for example, the superintendent is paid, 
I think, $22,000, or so, plus maintenance. 

My Assistant Superintendent, Dr. Duval, whom you may remem- 
ber, retired a little less than a year ago, and went out to Missouri as 
commissioner of mental health at $25,000 a year. 

Mr. Fogarty. What was he getting here ? 

Dr. Overnorser. He was getting approximately $15,000, and he re- 
tired on about $7,000, you see, and takes a much better position than 
the Federal Government could offer him. It is partly a question— 
and I think to a very considerable extent—competition. There was 
a time when the Federal Government—when I came to St. Elizabeths, 
which was over 22 years ago, there were very very few States, if any, 
that offered more than the superintendency of St. Elizabeths Hospital. 
There are many now. 

The States have gotten religion, so to speak, rather late. They are 
now coming along with very, very tempting offers. 

Mr. Focarry. They also offer security in these appointments, too, 
don’t they? 

Dr. Overnorser. In general, yes, sir. Of course, the Federal Gov- 
ernment does that. 

Mr. Focarty. Oh, yes, but I mean it isn’t just the money. 

Do you think a person would leave your institution and go to a 
State when it was in political turmoil? 

Dr. Overnotser. No; of course not. But I think, again, the States 
are getting away from political interference with the State hospitals, 
and that is a very encouraging sign. 

Yes, there is something more than salaries, Mr. Chairman. You are 
quite right. 

Mr. Focarty. I have always thought that the director of a State 
institution ought to have tenure, and not just serve at the pleasure 
of the Governor. 

Dr. Overnotser. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. Isn't that more desirable? 

Dr. Overnotser. Oh, by far; yes, indeed. 

But most of the States have got away from that pretty much. 
There was a time when there were several that were very susceptible 
to partisan political change. That has pretty much gone by, I am glad 
to say. 

Mr. Focarry. In most, but not all States? 

Dr. Overnorser. Yes. The people we have lost so far, mostly have 
been those who have retired. I should like very much. to have held 
them, because they are experienced people, and experienced people are 
rather scarce. 

I have some very good people coming along, but they are not ready 
at the moment, you see. So we are pretty shorthanded right now. 

Again, there is another factor, where the research activities ought 
to be tempting to the people to come to us. hh 

Mr. Focarry. Sometimes people get blamed for conditions existing 
in an institution like yours, and it is no fault of the person in charge, 
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That is one of the reasons I brought out how many positions you 
think you should have in comparison to the number you are going to 
be allowed to hire by this budget. 

Dr. OverHo.ser. Yes, sir. 

Things can’t always be done for the patients that you would like 
to be doing and should be doing, you know. 

Mr. Focarry. If something goes wrong the Bureau of the Budget 
wouldn’t get the blame for that; you would. 

Dr. Overnotser. I presume so. 

Mr. Focarry. That is the way it generally happens, isn’t it? 

Dr. Overnotser. The Department has backed us up 100 percent. 

Mr. Fogarry. The Bureau of the Budget would be responsible, 
but they wouldn't get the blame. The blame would be put on you, 
because you are in charge. 

Dr. Overnotser. Yes, sir. Yes, I recognize that fully. It doesn’t 
make me any happier, you know. 

Mr. Focarry. And if the Congress refused to give you additional 
positions, and something happened because we refused to, we wouldn’t 
get the blame, but you would. 

Dr. Overnonser. Of course, the Bureau and the Congress are im- 
personal, whereas, I am the person to be shot at. 

Mr. Focarry. I do not want something happening out there because 
you run out of fuel, or because you do not have sufficient help, or you 
do not have sufficient funds to buy medical supplies and drugs to do 
a good job. ’ 

As long as we have responsibility for this institution I think we 
ought to provide you with the tools to do a good job. 

Dr. Overnotser. Of course we want to make it not only a good 
hospital, we want to make it the best. 


Masor Repairs 
AIR CONDITIONING AND RENOVATION OF HALL 


Mr. Fogarty. For major repairs you have $330,000 this year and 
you are asking for $345,000 for 1961. The largest item is $120,000 
to air condition and renovate Hitchcock hall. 

Dr. OvERHOLSER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. What will the total cost be? 

Mr. Hari. Approximately $250,000. 

Dr. OverHorser. This is the first step. It is an old building, a very 
good one. It was built I think in 1910, named after the then Secre- 
tary of the Interior, I believe, and it seats altogether about 1200. 
It is a large auditorium. We use it for movies largely, and for 
dramatic productions. It means a great deal to the patients. 

_ It isa very, very high auditorium and the job ultimately of paint- 
ing it is going to be a pretty difficult one. 

First of all, it does get very hot in the summertime, so the first 
step I think is that of air conditioning. 


EXTENSION OF CHAPEL BASEMENT 


_Mr. Focarry. You have another item that is not routine, for exten- 
sion of the chapel basement at the estimated cost of $40,000. 
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Dr. Overniotser. When the money was appropriated for the chuwpel, 
$300,000 was taken off from the Dix Building item, for a chapel, 
We had some doubts first as to whether there would be enough money 
to fix the basement at all, but finally by dividing up the contract we 
were able to get all the basement excavated, but only two-thirds of jt 
was finished. It is being used more and more for conferences, I]t 
is a very convenient auditorium, but we really need that additional 
space. 

It is now excavated, as I say, but it is a question of lighting and 
ventilating. 


CONSTRUCTION OF TREATMENT AND CAFETERIA BUILDING 


Mr. Fogarty. You are requesting $4,493,000 for the construction of 
the treatment and cafeteria building. This has been lying dormant 
for a couple of years, has it not ? 

Dr. OverHoiser. We have been working on it, sir. 

The plans are now completed. We are ready to put them on the 
market as soon as the money becomes available. 

Mr. Foeartry. Does it take 2 years to draw the plans? 

Dr. Overnotser. They are all drawn, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ketty. We would, you recall, Mr. Chairman, have been ready 
to come before the Congress in the fiscal year 1960, except for the 
overall policy of deferring construction. It was deferred for 1 year. 

Mr. Foearry. I thought this had been dormant for a while, 

Mr. Krtiy. Because of that policy. 

Mr. Fogarty. Describe the proposed building and tell us why it 
is necessary. 

Dr. Overuotser. Yes. This will be put up between what is known 
as the geriatrics building, a fairly new building, and the continued 
treatment building 7 and 8. Seven and eight came along during the 
war, and we had planned at that time to have a cafeteria addition, 
but on account of the stringency of materials at that time we had to 
drop it. 

We have a good many elderly persons on the ground floor of those 
two buildings. The food service is wholly inadequate, I mean it is 
makeshift at the best. 

Such patients as are ambulatory have to go quite a considerable 
distance to the continued treatment cafeteria, and for practical pur- 
poses out-of-doors. 

This building will provide food service for those two buildings, and 
about 250 or so beds for the infirm patients. Of course the load of 
the infirm is increasing, as you know. 

Mr. Foearry. I was just going to ask if it will be sufficient to take 
care of the requirements you have now? 

Dr. Overnotser. Not all, sir, no. But it will enable us at least to 
get rid of a very, very—I hate to say old, because old does not neces- 
sarily imply it is no good—this particular one was very poorly 
planned, and is highly improper to be caring for patients. The pro- 
posed new building will enable us to destroy it. 

Mr. Focarry. I am glad you are starting to do something about it. 

Dr. Overnorser. Sir, the kitchen, by the way, of the geriatrics 
building, was designed originally to be large enough to cover this. 
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We do not have to build another kitchen, This will be adjoining, so 
the food will just come over from that kitchen, 
Mr. Focarry. It sounds like good planning. 


EXTENSION OF ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


You also have a request for $501,000 for the extension of the Admin- 
istration Building. 

Dr. Overnotser. That is very much needed. 

Mr. Focarty. This building is almost 60 years old. 

Dr. OverHotser. It is not so much the age of that building, sir, 
as the fact it was built primarily to have housing of staff on the 
second or third floors, and what are now being used as offices were 
designed originally as apartments and rooms to live in. But it is 
nowhere nearly big enough, even at that. It has a good deal of work 
tobe done. It is a solid building. <A well-built building. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you think it would have been more economical 
to build a new one, than to renovate and extend this building? 

Dr, Overnotser. No, sir; I think this plan of extending it 1s really 
sound. 

Mr. Kerry. The space situation there is critical, Mr. Chairman, 
the library, the files, the amount of space provided the people. We 
took both District of Columbia and Budget Bureau representatives 
out there and went through it. It is the most grossly inadequate 
space I have seen in a long time. 

Dr, Overnotser. The District hesitated a little bit about this last 
year, but they went along 100 percent this year on the need for it, 

Mr. Focarty. They hesitated Tete on some of these problems, 

Dr, Overnorser. Yes, sir. Of course I am a District taxpayer, I 
look at myself as a citizen of the District, and I am interested in the 
financial problems of the District, but there are times that their 
hesitancy has caused at least some delay in getting some things done. 


COOPERATION WITH THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. Focarry. What kind of cooperation are you getting from the 
District of Columbia ? 

Dr. Overnorser. Oh, I have no complaint about their intent to 
cooperate. 

Mr. Focarry. You are not entirely satisfied, are you ? 

Dr. Overniotser. Not entirely; no, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. Tell us about it. 

Dr. Overnorser. Well, the question lies in my mind, Mr. Chairman, 
to just what extent the District should have the veto power over the 
request of the Federal Government for the operation of a Federal hos- 
pital, even though three-quarters of our support comes from the Dis- 
trict. Of course I have alwavs felt that the system of financing the 
hospital is wnsound. TI should like to say the Budget Bureau has 
never agreed to this, a lump sum appropriation. As it is, if the popu- 
lation of the District patients falls off, our income is reduced. If it 
increases, the District may not have enough money to pay the bill 
during the year when it becomes due, so that that may be lost to us 
entirely. 

That is the problem there. 
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Mr. Focarry. How did we get into this type of operation ? 

Dr. Overnotser. Well, it came up in the 85th Congress, when this 
committee said this: 

The committee hopes that hereafter the Commissioners of the District of Colum. 

bia will be given an opportunity to participate at least in the hearings of the 
Bureau of the Budget regarding the formulation of budget requests for §t, 
Elizabeths Hospital. 
I think that is an eminently fair statement because it was a fact that 
the District had been—and what precipitated it was at this particular 
time, the Budget Bureau had not communicated adequately with the 
District, so the District was caught flatfooted. 

Mr. Fogarry. That is as I remember. 

Dr. Overnotser. Yes, sir. So it was only fair they should be taken 
into consideration, and the matters discussed between them. 

Where the situation arises that we may get no more than the Dis- 
trict approves, it means that we have the veto power exercised on us 
doubly, one by the Bureau of the Budget and one by the District of 
Columbia. I have never been certain that was the intent of the com- 
mittee, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fogarty. It certainly was not. 

What is the solution to this problem ? 

Mr. Ketry. I do not quite visualize it as Dr. Overholser does, as a 
veto power. I visualize it that, at the Congress’ request, we have un- 
dertaken each year to negotiate with the District of Columbia to de- 
termine the level which they will support. I feel it is our responsi- 
bility, if we do not feel that we can bring to a conclusion a successful 

negotiation for some reasonable progress in the medical care of these 
patients, that we should then come before the Congress and say that 
we have endeavored to get agreement with the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia and we have failed in that; and their position 
is so and so and our position is so and so. 

I think we should work to the maximum extent we can towards 
getting agreement, and coming before you and saying it is an agreed- 
upon budget; but if we cannot get a successful agreement, then I feel 
we have to come up to you and express the extent of disagreement that 
exists. 

This year we got an agreement—not on as large a budget as we have 
originally hoped for, but nevertheless a budget which does provide for 
increases over and above the increases w hich the District of Columbia 
initially was willing to go for. Commissioner Karrick gave us a 
hearing on the budget and then undertook to persuade the “Board of 
Commissioners to agree to the increase now before you. 

I think from their standpoint they feel they have some very serious 
fiscal problems on their hands in connection with their total budget; 
and these affect their consideration of the budget for St. Elizabeths 
Hospital the same as it does all of their other institutions. I do be- 
lieve, within those limitations and their feeling of stringency on their 
financial resources, they have gone a long way in endeavoring to co- 
operate with us, to recognize that the hospital is not providing a level 
of care as great as it believes it should. The District has endeavored to 
assist in correcting that need. 

Mr. Focarry. What do you mean “level of care”? 
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Mr. Ketuy. Well, the study which Dr. Overholser referred to indi- 
cated a very substantial increase in the staff would be required to reach 
the level of care and the provision of services to patients which he and 
his staff believe are necessary to render first-class care, a much higher 
level of care than we can now render with the staff and resources that 
we have available. This budget is the third step in endeavoring to 
correct that; but as Dr. Overholser pointed out, at this rate it would 
still take 10 years to achieve what he would consider a first-class 

uality of care. 

Mr. Focarry. Under the dictation of the Budget Bureau? 

Mr. Ketuy. In this particular instance, the Budget Bureau agreed 
to support the estimate which we were able to negotiate with the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. Foearry. Which is about half of what the increase ought to be. 

Mr. Ketty. About half of what was originally proposed. 

Mr. Focarry. To me that is not a very satisfactory agreement with 
the District of Columbia. 

I happen to agree with Dr. Overholser. 


BUDGETARY COMPLICATIONS 


Mr. Ketiy. You are talking in terms of Dr. Overholser’s comment 
with respect to the overall budgetary administration of this hospital— 
Iam 100 percent in agreement with him. This is the most difficult 
piece of budgetary administration that I am familiar with. 

Mr. Focarry. What can we do about it? 

Mr. Kextiy. One of the suggestions that has been made from time to 
time, the suggestion which I think Dr. Overholser was making, is 
that it would be a simpler form of administration if we handled the 
salaries and expense portion of the operation of the hospital similar 
to the way we are handling the construction funds. On the construc- 
tion funds, the Congress appropriates the total amount required to 
build a building. The District of Columbia, during a subsequent 
period, pays for its share of the cost of that building. In connection 
with major repairs, you appropriated to us the total amount of money 
required. The District share in both cases is paid into the Treasury 
as miscellaneous receipts at the end of the year. 

In connection with the operation of the hospital, the Congress does 
not appropriate the total cost of running the hospital, but only the 
Federal share of it. Dr. Overholser’s suggestion was that the total 
amount of money be appropriated, with the understanding that the 
District of Columbia would pay its proportionate share directly into 
the Treasury rather than to St. Elizabeths Hospital. This would es- 
tablish at the beginning of the year how much money he had available 
for the operation of the hospital and permit him to plan without fear 
that every fluctuation in the number of patients was going to change 
the availability of his funds. 

Mr. Foaarry. Why can’t we accomplish that suggestion ? 

Mr. Keuty. I think there is no reason why you cannot, sir. It is 
no more expensive, and is not less expensive to the Federal Govern- 
ment to do it that way; but it is a simpler form of budgetary adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Foearry. Is that in line with your thinking, Doctor? 
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Dr. Overnotser. That would be satisfactory, Mr. Chairman, [| 
have always felt so. All my experience in Massachusetts, was with a 
lump sum appropriation and it worked well. 

Mr. Ketty. As a substitute for that. 

Dr. OverHoiser. Yes. 

Mr. Ketty. Failing to have that proposal before you, we have had 
a meeting with the District officials in the hopes we can work out 
some plan whereby rather than their paying every month, we can work 
out a contractual arrangement where for a given number of patients, 
say, they will pay so much for a year. We would not ask for more if 
it fluctuates up just a small amount nor will it cost them less if it 
fluctuates down just a small number of patients. So that we have 
some greater stability in the operation of the program. The District 
ac. to be favorably disposed to its working out some such plan 
with us. 

Mr. Foearty. All right, Doctor, do you have anything else you 
would like to say ? 

Dr. Overnotser. No, sir; I think we have covered the point. 

I appreciate your interest in this problem. This I think is a very 
vital problem. 

Mr. Fogarty. We are going to try to do something about it to help 
you. 

* Dr. Overnorser. No one could ask for any better support than the 
hospital has had from this committee. I appreciate it deeply. 


COST OF 150 ADDITIONAL POSITIONS 


Mr. Focarry. How much would these additional 150 positions 
amount to? 

Mr. Ketry. Out of the total difference between the budget that is 
before you and the initial estimate of $806,475, $623,715 was related 
to the additional 150 positions. 

Mr. Focarty. How would that be broken down between the District 
and the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Kerry. It would be about 25 percent in terms of Federal ap- 
propriations, and 75 percent in terms of reimbursements. 

I can give it to you in terms of the total $806,000 difference—no, I 
am sorry, I cannot. I will have to supply that for you. 
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(‘The requested information follows :) 
Estimated cost of deleted positions 


Classified and wage board positions : 


Base pay for 150 permanent positions_._..__.___--_----------------- $670, 729 

I OO a aaiccccinidanititiagsilsd tion bhctnitndite ssid ehbaargm an conniegen satis ap trae igi erioncchanianiea —91, 129 

RU TE sia cca scesini iia cpeinileintanelaphasieiomnanmienteh eae 579, 600 

Premium pay (holiday, night differential, etc.)~-.--.-..--...--. 9, 355 

Related costs (retirement, insurance, health benefits) ...-__-_----_- * 45, 400 

ED os cssitmeinatiapil i dhtligne preteens cc costonnenseisee atelier aiginal 634, 355 

Unclassified trainees : Stipends for 30 interns and residents___-_.----_ 2.95, 360 

EG DOC. nun l.J--~dnerheae bine 729, 715 

ee tae @ 2a COGUCHONS WoW chen enh nteeameeanans —4, 640 

Net \@00t. 5. Si ee il ea i 725, 075 

Cost of the above positions would be distributed as follows: 

Reeeet. Bennonria tions... Wied tasehdnveasandeyen=aeteaetien dente $148, 000 
Reimbursements : 

wet of: Columbla_.....ccncasicusvnnnnnblsiaaintinbindkenwted 527, 500 

eee seca en hs eh a res Lee ip nkotb gD. papel 49, 575 

sald si ca costs npn tesesleinssiitppaslamnedlcd dnthctal gsc acaba eteh par b-cs wn eneapeae aotaie intra ieaeeaaal 577, 075 

SN TI actives exevesrencaremeges-coenenitiensh > tsenen enenuberanapaninaliansstormnieoapantsaiitnanclassioniishia ibis 725, 075 


1 Includes $6,000 cost of employee health benefits. 
2Includes $8,700 cost of stipend increases authorized by CSC effective Nov. 1, 1959. 


TRAINING 


Mr. Fogarty. This matter of training is about as important as re- 
search I would think. Would you care to comment on this part of 
your program ¢ 
' Dr. Overnotser. For instance last year, the Congress authorized 
for the first time our hospital among other Federal hospitals to ask 
for grants, to be recipients of grants from the National Institutes of 
Health. 

They are research grants only, but there are also training grants 
which are not covered by that statutory provision. We are filing, we 
are preparing right now—it is a very complicated process I may say— 
requests for grants which we hope will be made by the NIMH to St. 
Elizabeths Hospital. We cannot accept any money from them for 
training purposes. So we have to have our own training program. 

I think that is beginning to pay off. 

We have always hoped, for instance, in the case of medical officers, 
some of the residents would stay with us. Some have in the past. 
This year, for the first time, practically 100 percent of the men who 
are completing their training signify an intention of staying with us. 

I think that is well worth while from the point of view of the 
hospital. 

We have training in a number of fields, of course—social work, 
psychology, nursing, and chaplaincy; those are all vital fields, and 
they are all really shortage fields. 

I think the trainee program is very well worthwhile. 

Mr. Focarry. I agree with you. 
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Dr. Overnotser. If there are any opportunities of getting funds 
from the NIMH, we welcome that too. 


REQUEST FOR ADDITIONAL POSITIONS 


Mr. Denton. Doctor, I understand you made a request for 300 ad. 
ditional personnel. 

Dr. OverHotser. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. That was approved by the Department. 

Dr. OvERHOLSER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. But it was cut by the Director of the Budget to 150, 

Now, I understand also from your statement that the District of 
Columbia agrees to your proposed budget. How is this agreement 
arrived at? 

Dr. Overnotser. Because it was indicated that the District of Co- 
lumbia was willing to go along to the extent of 150 new positions, 
and on that basis the Bureau of the Budget as I understand it con- 
curred. Wasn’t that about it, Mr. Kelly? 

Mr. Kerry. That is right. 

Mr. Denton. The District of Columbia is fixing your budget? 

Dr. Overno ser. To some extent, yes, sir; it seems so to me. That 
is what I meant by the veto power. Perhaps something is read into 
the committee’s statement of 2 or 3 years ago that was not intended 
to be there. 

Mr. Denton. Was it necessary for you to agree to a compromise in 
order to obtain this? 

Dr. Overnorser. That is what it amounted to. We felt at the 
start—we would not have asked for the 300 in the first place if we 
hadn’t felt that was a reasonable chipping-away at the total deficiency, 
But we had to compromise on the 150. 

Of course I suppose we should be glad to get 150, that is certainly 
much better than nothing. There were some indications at first there 
might be nothing. 

Mr. Denton. Doctor, I have had an opportunity to observe the 
work you are doing compared with other hospitals. I think you are 
doing a wonderful job. 

Dr. Overnotser. Thank you very much. We try. Certainly we 

cannot complain that Congress has not been more than decent to us. 

Mr. Denton. That is all I have. 


NUMBER OF PATIENTS 


Mr. Marsnaty. Dr. Overholser, how many patients do you have at 
St. Elizabeths now? 

Mr. Hatz. The average patient load for the month of January 
was 7,008. 

Dr. Overnorser. In the house, this is, Mr. Marshall. 

You see, we have of course 500 or 600 on the rolls who are outside, 
on temporary arrangement, hoping that they will prove themselves 
and be able to stay out. I am speaking now of the house load, those 
number in the hospital. 

Mr. Marsnaty. How does that compare with a year ago? 

Mr. Hatz. Our 1959 average patient load was 6,900. 
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USE OF SURPLUS AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


Mr. Marsnauu. Do you receive surplus agricultural commodities? 


Mr. Haut. Yes, we do. 


Mr. Marswaui, Would you place in the record the value and quan- 
tity that you received in 1958 and 1959? 


fr. Haut. We will. 


Dr. OverHOLSER. We will be glad to. 


Surplus agricultural commodities received, St. Elizabeths Hospital 





a 
Item 
DE cic dsbidmwcesmnenaw el ais pibgieceintaiilaiids pounds..- 
ack otis es tan shat teaaih nibs peaiiiaiaealabesiatiiaaed ies 
Flour-......-..--.-------.---.-.---.-------------- Ge... 
teh tka, ddan sbtowathadenns ose alin bndnngts mis 
ti cemnp dea asanccetenintdlcanepsncnntenenes do.... 
Miscellaneous: 
Beans, red...-...----. WGA dammit ieed do... 
RNS os ncrnsi denen Dd ciuiiidanbvuisineetibeda do__.. 
NN Ar ign ciaiaag aan eescaaealbinintpes cases_. 
aS nein tibiae ccnmion beige pounds. - 
i eee... .........:.. | 
ao a clace dea en 





Mr. Marsnary, Thank you. 
Dr. Overnouser. Thank you. 





Fiscal year 1958 





Fiscal year 1959 








Quantity Amount Quantity | Amount 
102, 877 $61, 966 75, 180 $45, 490 
80, 460 29, 075 19, 590 6, 857 
369, 650 18, 482 , 800 15, 490 
42, 984 7, 485 12, 150 3, 375 
29, 000 3, 190 | i 3, 696 
5, 000 GOO Wibtiincecveh cance 
nonodbwiniinedNiintiaimeiea’ 14, 200 355 
209 ities aici aaa 
13, 800 GOW Tio cethetihtede Bitrcctmsabac 
2 Ree os ee a; FPF Al ssrsstcnws 355 
en 3ae, WOE Wvecdcaacusse 75, 263 





Mr. MarsHauu. We will adjourn to meet at 1: 30. 
(The following additional information was submitted at the request 


of the committee :) 


REIMBURSEMENTS 


Reimbursement detail 




















| ! 
Estimate, Estimate, | Change 
1960 1961 (+) or (—) 
ee — —|— — j- 

Reimbursement for services performed (patient care): 

EE RE PE ES ED a $929, 580 $1, 001, 000 +$71, 420 

U.S. Soldiers’ Home... si Sa aR Ne 132, 800 | 148, 800 +16, 000 

Public Health Service (Indians). .......-..-... POULT S 164, 670 163, 100 —1, 570 

te ee bes Scbhatilin deal tedecln Maal 5, 300 | 5, 740 +440 

a eee ac lied neaidnal 1, 232,350 | 1, 318, 640 | +86, 290 

Payment received from non-Federal sources: igce! fae 

Patient care: 

District of Columbia_........- Li 13, 386, 000 14, 014, 000 | +628, 000 

Other... cbdindimndebsvsipadnteheaddheuratdenaieaenten 2, 650 2, 860 +210 

Officers’ board 8, 700 8, 500 —200 

I a eas 40, 700 41, 400 +700 

Sale of scrap scabies ss cessive a nek dilantin tn ieee 12, 000 10, 000 —2, 000 

ee EONS oo | 82d eweowebadene 7, 600 | 1 DN dncotoclainde 

WI ROUIE 3.6. . 5cncseccitendisincsastsnnneeebocknumennceenian TUNNCIE ian a +626, 710 

LT CONE: «ona cupencundktoduaumecapuden 14, 690, 000 | 4 15, 403, 000 | +713, 000 

Reimbursement rate (per day).------------------------- 7. 26 | am a 84 +. 58 

| 
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AVERAGE DAILY PATIENT POPULATION 





1959 actual 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Sa — —_ pith Dscwendell 














etl 
Reimbursable: 
Public Health Service (Indians) .....-...-..-..-...-- 224.2 62 62 on 
District of Columbia (residents). ....-........-...-.-____.| 4, 894 | 4, 880 4,74 
District of Columbia (voluntary) -...............-._.____- 153 | 160 16) 
ren I ON ee | 48 | 50 8 
Vou Baministration ....--.. 2.850 tt ek .| 348 | 850 350 
a a 3 3 3 
$$ }——_—_—_—_____|_____° 
IE reir ar encid ncaa lnenannsicicunccaowas 5, 508 | 5, 505 | 5, 302 
Nonreimbursable: ee 
eene ed eee tn A A neon mee ; 209 199 1 
SD SER ciirieeeumewednewicunsscuccensccosanenansf 54 | 53 52 
Nh ech inan ec cinunsenabe — 15 14 13 
District of Columbia nonresidents_._.__...______- haonl 228 228 28 
i teenssirertinhnnitonantensvipttslinarersnsinins Seki 19 18 7 
Sil A ieee es ae ns meas a 77 72 67 
District of Columbia prisoners......................-_.... 450 495 500) 
SER eg SS ea a Le Ce ee ee 25 24 | RB 
NE Te onde eteteienl eevee cunnkimolidenes ss 90 | 32 | 75 
i Prine So... 4. beh ch sit nonaseuuuceweesens | 37 36 35 
NS baker ee Sein ocak eeu dee cessed nekeent 140 | 130 10 
eh eet dh cibandbes -| 48 54 @ 
Nonreimbursable total_.--.....-- soscunce nliiensnss! 1, 392 | 1, 405 1,38 
ee a —— ——_—=—_—= 
NE NE ras otemn ec racehoetiteeeucpelsneuliuiens | 6, 900 | 6, 910 6, 742 





Tuurspay, Feprvuary 4, 1960, 
SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 
WITNESSES 


WILLIAM L. MITCHELL, COMMISSIONER OF SOCIAL SECURITY 

JOSEPH MEYERS, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER 

ROY L. WYNKOOP, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, SOCIAL SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION 

JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. Focarry. Next we have the Social Security Administration. 
Mr. Mitchell, do you have a statement for the committee? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Mrrcnetu. If it pleases the committee, Mr. Chairman, I will 
submit my statement which is a little bit lengthy for the record and 
then I will summarize very briefly. 

Mr. Focarry. All right. 

(The prepared statement is as follows :) 


My name is William L. Mitchell. As Commissioner of Social Security, I 
welcome the opportunity of appearing before you in support of the estimates 
for the programs of the Social Security Administration. The Soical Security 
Administration, which is the “Welfare” part of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, consists of four operating bureaus which carry out 
the responsibility for the proper and efficient administration of the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance program, the Federal-State public assistance 
programs for the needy, the programs for children under the grants for mate 
nal and child health and related services, and the supervision of federally 
chartered credit unions. The Commissioner, in addition to supervising these 
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pureaus, is responsible also for the supervision of the Office of Hearings and 
Appeals which makes final administrative decisions on disputed old-age, sur- 
yivors, and disability insurance claims and the Office of Actuary. He also 
serves as Secretary to the Board of Trustees of the Old-Age and Surviviors 
and Disability Insurance Trust Funds. 

At this time, 1 would like to make a few general statements in connection 
with the budget requests of the various bureaus of the Social Security Adminis- 
tration. The individual Bureau Directors will present the details of the 
estimates for your consideration. I will, of course, be available for any ques- 
tions which the committee might have during the course of the hearings. 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


This year marks the 25th anniversary of the Social Security Act. In this 
relatively brief period, social security has become an accepted part of the 
American way of life. In developing basic protection against economic adversity, 
our social security system has gone far toward assuring the economic inde- 
pendence of American families. 

Since 1935, the social security system has been broadened and strengthened 
by its extension both to additional risks and additional groups of the popula- 
tion. The contributory wage-related program of old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance now gives almost all workers and their families assurance 
of continuing income after retirement in the event of the death of the bread- 
winner and in specified cases of disability. Most workers also have the assur- 
ance under the unemployment compensation program of something to tide them 
and their families over during periods of temporary unemployment. 

Through the Federal-State public assistance program, financial aid has 
been made available to certain groups in the population that, in good times as 
well as bad, have little or no capacity to earn their own living. The same kind 
of Federal-State partnership has made an increasing contribution to the well- 
being of individuals and families through provision under the Social Security 
Act of health and welfare services for children. 

Many of the policies and principles which characterized the original act have 
proven to be sound and still constitute the basis of our legislation and planning. 
Perhaps the most significant of these principles were those that provided for a 
federally administered, compulsory, wage-related contributory social insurance 
program backed up by a Federal-State unrestricted cash payment public as- 
sistance program. 

PROGRAM TRENDS 


Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 

Through a series of major amendments from 1950 through 1958, the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance program has significantly changed in scope 
and in its day-to-day as well as long-range effect upon the Nation’s economy. 
In June of 1959, 63 percent of the total U.S. aged population were 
receiving monthly benefits and an additional 9 percent were eligible to receive 
them upon retirement. Benefit payments will continue to increase for many 
years into the future, For fiscal years 1960 and 1961, estimated benefit payments 
will total $10.9 billion and $11.7 billion respectively. Disability insurance bene- 
fits comprise $520 million and $576 million of the total payments estimated for 
1960 and 1961. This compares with $168 million in disability payments in 
1958, the first year such payments were made. All together, in November of 
1959, 13.644,000 persons were receiving old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance benefits with monthly payments totaling about $840 million. 

During the current fiscal year, primary attention has been devoted to the 
handling of work resulting from the 1958 amendments to the Social Security 
Act, the initiation of a study group to evaluate the application of possible new 
methods of data processing to the handling of claims, the reduction of time 
required to process initial claims and appeals, and to servicing the Subcommittee 
on Ways and Means established to study the administration of the social 
security laws. In this latter connection, the subcommittee, chaired by Con- 
gressman Harrison of Virginia, concentrated its study on the disability insur- 
ance program. The subcommittee compiled and published a comprehensive fact- 
book on disability insurance and held hearings in November and early December 
of 1959. As we understand it, the preparation of the report is in its last stages 
and doubtless will be issued soon. 


519856086 
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The current fiscal year will mark another milestone in social security in that 
the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance is now moving into its new 
building on the outskirts of Baltimore. You will recall that the department 
is now occupying the building which was originally intended for the use of 
the entire Social Security Board, but because of the contingencies of war wag 
diverted to other uses. Our new modern plant, designed for the Bureay of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance alone, should assist us materially in more 
effectively performing our job. The members of this committee are cordially 
invited to visit the installation, and we are grateful for the part you played ip 
making this building possible. 

During the forthcoming fiscal year, in the field of old-age, survivors, ang 
disability insurance, we must concentrate on the handling of larger workloads, 
the implementation of the study of the use of improved data processing in the 
handling of claims, the reduction of processing time for handling claims and 
appeals, and the continuous task of evaluation of both program and program 
administration. 


Public assistance 


The public assistance program would be a much larger and more expensive 
one than it is if it were not for the consistent growth and improved adequacy 
of the old-age, survivors, and disability insurance program. The Social Security 
Act was originally designed to accomplish this shift, and from time to time, 
when improvements to our social security system are made, I would hope that 
this trend would be supported and accelerated. Thus far, there is no resource 
comparable to social insurance which deals with the income problem for children 
whose need relates to the absence or disability of their parents. Children such 
as these—the product of divorce, separation, and illegitimacy—are now the 
ones who make up the great majority of those cared for under aid to dependent 
children. For most of these children, pubiic assistance is the only resource; 
and there are some who would deprive them even of this help because of the sing 
and shortcomings of their parents. This committee, I am sure, recognizes these 
children not as the product of a faulty program but as the product of a faulty 
society. 

For almost 2 years, the number of persons receiving aid to dependent children 
has exceeded the number of persons receiving old-age assistance, and the widen- 
ing of this margin is contemplated in 1961 because of the continued growth in 
child population. The old-age assistance rolls are expected to decline about 
1.4 percent in 1961 while the number of aid-to-dependent-children recipients is 
expected to increase about 2.8 percent above 1960. Unusually large increases 
in the aid-to-dependent-children rolls were experienced during 1960 because of 
strikes in the steel industry and the consequent unemployment. 

During the current fiscal year, the Advisory Council on Public Assistance, 
established by the Congress under the 1958 Amendments to the Social Security 
Act, devoted itself with great diligence to its task. The outstanding citizens 
who contributed their time to this study deserve the highest commendation, 
The group, after exhaustive evaluation and study, has now submitted its report 
to the Secretary and to the Congress. In summary, the report, which included 
some dissents, made some 20 recommendations, including these: 

(1) That Federal grants-in-aid for assistance should be available to fi- 
nance needy persons regardless of the cause of need with the States having 
the option of administering public assistance as a single program or as 
separate categorical programs. 

(2) That residence requirements should be eliminated for assistance pro- 
vided in large part through Federal grants. 

(3) That the Federal share of total public assistance expenditures for 
the Nation as a whole should be no less than that under existing legislation. 

(4) That the present open-end grants should be continued. 

(5) That greater Federal leadership should be exercised in assuring that 
assistance payments are at levels adequate for health and well-being and 
that additional Federal staff should be made available for this purpose. 

(6) That the Congress should appropriate funds for the research and 
demonstration projects relating to prevention of dependency. 

The Social Security Administration and the staff of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare are now carefully evaluating the report and will be 
prepared to respond to the inquiries of congressional committees. 

During 1960, in public assistance, we have also devoted considerable time and 
effort to the request of the Senate Appropriations Committee for a report “as to 
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the problems giving rise to the increased number of illegitimate births in general 
and to its impact on the aid to dependent children program.” This report is now 
peing compiled. It will be available in the near future. 

In 1961, we will have our work cut out for us in public assistance, Beyond the 
day-to-day administration of this program, we will be engaged in work on the 
strengthening of our administrative procedures; promoting both the discovery 
and use of progressive measures for preventing need and dealing with it effec- 
tively when it occurs; and exploring further or implementing activities such as 
those proposed by the advisory council for improving this program and its ad- 
ministration. 


Maternal and child welfare programs 


Children’s programs are coming in for more and more attention. We, of 
course, have always recognized that children were our most valuable resource 
and within the limitations of established programs great strides have been made 
in supporting the energies of parents and public and voluntary agencies in im- 
proving the well-being of children. 

The special stimulus which has been given to programs on behalf of children 
in the past will certainly be continued and possibly amplified in the new appro- 
priation year. 

When I refer to special stimuli, I have in mind the White House Conference on 
Children and Youth which will reach its climax with the national meetings in 
March; the report of the statutory Advisory Council on Child Welfare Services 
which has just concluded its work and submitted its report to the Secretary and 
Congress ; and the report on juvenile delinquency which has been, or will be, sub- 
mitted to this committee within a few days of the time of this hearing—this 
report being the joint product of the National Institute of Mental Health and 
the Children’s Bureau. 

We, of course, are very much interested in the report of the Advisory Council 
on Child Welfare Services. Probably its most important recommendation has to 
do with its belief that title V grants not only might appropriately be used, but 
their use expanded, as “support” grants to the States and that these grants 
should be put on an open-end basis to increase their flexibility as a reflection of 
increasing expenditures made by the States. As you may know, only a fraction 
of the present child welfare grants are used in support of established, continuing 
activities in the States; they are intended primarily for “extending and im- 
proving” State programs. Other recommendations had to do with an improved 
and somewhat expanded definition of child welfare services, the expansion of 
research in child life, and the training of more professional personnel to deal 
with the larger number of children in our ever-expanding population. 

We, of course, cannot forecast the extent of additional responsibilities we may 
have to assume as a result of the White House Conference, nor would we want to 
guess as to the ultimate involvement we might have in dealing with juvenile 
delinquency. At least it can be foreseen that we will be busy in these areas, In 
addition, the Bureau will want to look into a recent disturbing rise in infant 
mortality, and there will be continuing emphasis on the needs of mentally re- 
tarded children, children with congenital heart disease, polio immunization, 
homemaker services, and day-care services for children of employed mothers. 


Chartering, supervision, and examination of Federal credit unions 

Since the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions is self-sustaining through the col- 
lection of fees for the chartering, supervision, and examination of credit unions, 
there is no appropriation estimate included in the President’s budget. I would, 
however, like to report that the last payment on the $250,000 loan made to the 
Bureau in 1954 was repaid during the current fiscal year. Also, in each of the 
last 2 fiscal years, for the first time, the Bureau examined virtually 100 percent 
of the credit unions that had been in business for 4 months or longer, and the 
growth in both the number of credit unions and their assets has been very grati- 
fying. For example, in 1954 there were 7,227 credit unions with assets of just 
over $1 billion. At the end of 1958, the number of credit unions had grown to 
9,030, an increase of 25 percent: and their assets had increased to a little over $2 
billion, an increase of 97 percent. Now that the loan has been repaid, we hope 
that the Bureau will be in a position to render even better service to the rapidly 
growing number of credit unions than it has in the past. 
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APPOINTMENT OF DEPUTY COMMISSIONER 


Mr. Mircuei. Before I do that, I would like to introduce to the 
committee Mr. Joseph Meyers who has succeeded Mr. Wyman as the 
Deputy Commissioner of the Social Security Administration. My. 
Wyman made a very fine contribution to the Social Security Admin. 
istration during the time he was with us. He is returning to [ps 
Angeles to head up the Welfare Planning Council of Los Angeles 

Mr. Meyers, I think possibly some of you know, has been associated 
with the Social Security Administration ever since 1936 and more 
recently has been the assistant general counsel in charge of welfare 
and education. I feel very fortunate in having him with the Social 
Security Administration. 

We, of course, are the Welfare Agency of the Department of Health 
Education, and Welfare. Our programs include old-age and survivors 
and disability insurance, the four categories of the public assistance 
programs, the programs for children as administered by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, and the Federal Credit Union program administered 
by the Bureau of Federal] Credit Unions. 


25TH ANNIVERSARY OF SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


The current calendar year is the 25th anniversary of the signing of 
the Social Security Act. During those busy intervening 25 years the 
programs of the Social Security Administration have been substan- 
tially extended and improved in many respects. However, in no 
important respect have the principles upon which they were based 
been changed in any material way. 

For instance, the old-age and survivors insurance program is stil] 
a self-sufficient, self-financed, compulsory insurance program. The 
benefits are wage-related. 

In public assistance, one of the basic principles was the cash pay- 
ment principle which is still characteristic of that program. On re- 
view I seriously doubt that any very great number of the public or 
Members of the Congress would want to make any substantial changes 
in those basic principles. 

Moreover, it seems to me that. the social security system has become 
an accepted part of the American way of life. Essentially it is not 
a political issue, it is just an accepted program that has been im- 
proved and is doing a very fine job for the American people. 


OASIT PROGRAM 


Our present old-age and survivors insurance started off with a 
very simple retirement system but it was not very long before it was 
expanded to include protection for survivors and since it has been 
expanded to cover permanent disability. 

We have grown to the point where we now have 1334 million 
beneficiaries receiving monthly checks from the OASDI program. 
They constitute about 63 percent of the total aged population. 
all of the people applied who were eligible it would add another 9 
percent to that total. The benefits being paid will approximate 
during the appropriation year about $1114 billion. This constitutes 


a very important underpinning, I think, to our economy and, like- 
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wise, has made for really a new life for many of these people who 
are receiving these monthly benefits. 

In the very recent past and presently we have been concentrating, 
of course, on the further implementation of the amendments that were 


enacted in 1958. Those amendments were very comprehensive and 


] will not undertake to outline them at this time but they did make 
for very extensive problems, including a very largely increased 
workload. 

We have also been very busily engaged in reducing backlogs and re- 
ducing processing time in the handling of claims. When people 
reach the retirement age or when they become eligible for disability 
benefits they do not want to and should not be required to wait a long 
time between application and payment of the first check. 


STUDY ON ADMINISTRATION OF SOCIAL SECURITY PROGRAM 


We have spent and are continuing to spend a very considerable 
amount of time in servicing the Harrison subcommittee of the Ways 
and Means Committee which was set, up to study the administration of 
the social security program. That committee started off by studying 
the administration of the disability program and for a year we have 
been busily engaged in furnishing the information that committee 
has needed for its review. The committee has developed a very ex- 
tensive factbook on the administration of disability insurance which 
I would recommend for review. We have now finished our public 
hearings with that committee and are awaiting with considerable 
interest the publication of the committee report. 


MOVE INTO SOCIAL SECURITY BUILDING 


One other point I would like to make very briefly is that beginning 
with about the end of the first week of January we started to move into 
the Social Security Building in Baltimore. We now have about. 6,000 
people working in the operations building of the OASI Building. 

The administration building which will house for the most. part 
the people presently housed in the Equitable Building in Baltimore 
is not. quite finished but will be finished within the next 30 to 60 days. 
That. occurrence is, I think, something that stands asa sort of a monu- 
ment to the Congress and to the foresight of this committee. I am sure 
it will substantially improve our operations in the program and will 
overcome many of the difficulties we have experienced in the past. 

I most sincerely invite all of the members of the committee to come 
over and take a look at the building and the operations in it. I think 
we have a very modern type of building that will contribute a great 
deal to the efficiency of operation of the program. 


ANTICIPATED INCREASE IN WORKLOAD 


Now, in the year for which we are submitting appropriation esti- 
mates we can anticipate larger workloads, but I think that one of the 
highlights—and this issomething you might want to get into in greater 
detail with the OAST people when they arrive tomorrow morning, is 
the necessity of constantly keeping in the vanguard of the application 
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of developments in the electronic and mechanical equipment field in 
order to insure the efficient and effective operation of that program. 

It is very clear that if we had not been farsighted in this field and 
kept up with the developments, we would now be hopelessly in a rut 
in the administration of a program that deals with something like 170 
million wage records per year and that is paying 1334 million bene- 
ficiaries each month. 

Too, I presume, we have to reckon with the possibility of some 
changes in the Social Security Act in this session of the Congress, 
I have been informed that the Wa ys and Means Committee is anticipat- 
ing the holding of hearings on social sec urity legislation in the middle 
of "Mar ch. Asa result I suppose we can anticipate that some modifica- 
tion of the present act will take place which will make for additional 
workloads. If they are sufficient in extent, I guess we will have the 
pleasure of coming back before this committee for whatever neces- 
sary funds are involved i in the administration of any new or extended 
programs. 

Mr. Fogarty. This is the year. 

Mr. Mircueri. Yes, a good many people seem to be concerned 
about equating social security modifications with election years. This 
reverts to an earlier statement I made about social security being 
essentially a nonpolitical program. I don’t know that it is too bad in 
the final analysis that the improvements of the system have come along 
on this regular 2-year basis. 

Mr. Focarry. And maybe these improvements would not come so 
often if we did not have elections every 2 years, so there may be an- 
other benefit from those elections. 

Mr. Mircnerz. That is right. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


To move on to the public assistance program, public assistance really 
continues to grow both from the standpoint of the number of people 
receiving benefits from the program as well as the amounts expended 
on that program. That however is not true in old-age assistance, 
which is on the decline. 

It is on the decline, I think, for the very reason that we have a 
coordinated set of maintenance of income programs in this country. 
Old-age and survivors insurance is doing the job that it was always in- 
tended to do, that is, relieving public assistance of the major aspects 
of the burden for money payments to people whose needs are in excess 
of their resources. 

The program in public assistance that continues to give us rather 
serious concern both from the standpoint of growing size, as well as 
some of the social problems involved in it, is the aid to dependent 
children programs. 

The recipients of that program now are becoming more and more 
the product of divorce, separation and illegitimacy ‘and for that rea- 
son I think the program comes in for a great deal of public criticism. 

In my judgment the program should not be the butt of criticism. 
These children or rather these social difficulties are not the product of 
the program. I think they are the product of our society. 
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For instance, illegitimacy is growing in the total population. Only 
about 18 percent of the illegitimates in this country receive aid to 
dependent children, so illegitimacy is not something that is a charac- 
teristic of ADC. It is a characteristic of a problem that exists in 
our society. 

Mr. Focarry. ADC gets blamed for it in many areas, though. 

Mr. Mrrcneii. That is right. It is a very unfortunate thing in 
a program that has done and is continuing to do a tremendous amount 
of good. I wonder if the criticism is not due to the fact that people 
really have to have a whipping boy in a situation like this. They are 
ashamed of what is going on and they have to have somebody to blame, 
and the most convenient thing at hand is this ADC program. 


RELEASE OF ADDRESSES OF RUNAWAY FATHERS 


Mr. Focarry. The Washington Daily News of August 19, 1959, has 
an article and an editorial which I will have put into the record, and 
of which I will read this part: 

The Secretary's plan would force the Social Security Administration into a 
direct about-face. Commissioner William L. Mitchell long has argued that re- 
lease of the addresses would violate the confidentiality of his agency’s files. 

Mr. Denton just a couple of days ago questioned him about this and 
I thought that he offered his cooperation in making those files avail- 
able in certain cases. 

Mr. Denon. He said that he assured us of cooperation. 

Mr. Mrrcne.i. Well, you can see that the press release is internally 
inconsistent because prior to that time we had been releasing this in- 
formation for ADC purposes for 6 years. 

Mr. Focarry. Well, what about the offer the other day to co- 
operate / 

Mr. Mircueti. Well, the only thing that has been changed by 
virtue of this is that what was regarded theretofore as an experiment 
has now become a permanent decision. The availability of the rec- 
ords for that purpose is now established and I guess will be published 
in the Federal Register. But we have been doing that for 6 years and 
this is just a misconstruction by the reporter. 

Mr. Focarry. You mean this publicity is 6 years old ? 

Mr. Mircneti. No, this is a recent statement, but we have been 
making the OASI records available in ADC runaway father cases for 
6 years. 

Mr. Focarry. I thought the Secretary was taking all the credit. 

Mr. Mrrcne wy. No. 

Mr. Focarry. You are not in the same position as the head of the 
Mediation and Conciliation Service who had been working on the 
steel settlement for months and, according to the newspapers, they 
could not do a thing and the Secretary of Labor stepped in and did it 
overnight and got the credit for it in the newspapers? 

Mr. Mrrcneiy. Oh, I see. AIL I can say is, this was a thoroughly 
cooperative effort from the very beginning with the Secretary. It 
was friendly with never any difference of opinion. This is the action 
that I would have supported in any case. 

Mr. Focarry. I thought this was something new according to this 
press release, but you say it has been going on for 6 years ? 
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Mr. Mircuewt. The disclosure of the records has been on an experi- 
mental basis for 6 years, but now we have concluded the experiment 
and we are doing this as a regular thing for the future. 

(The newspaper material referred to is as follows :) 


[From the Washington Daily News, Aug. 19, 1959, p. 10] 


FLEMMING OK’s PLAN AFTER TRIAL TeEST—RELEASE OF RUNAWAY Daps’ 
ADDRESSES GETS NEW BACKING 


(See editorial below) 
(By Robert Crater) 


Runaway fathers are going to find it a lot harder to hide from the law if a 
member of the President’s Cabinet has his way. 

Health, Education, and Welfare Secretary Arthur S. Flemming proposes to 
make permanent and expand the Social Security Administration’s trial release 
of runaway fathers’ addresses to help local officials locate them and make the 
fathers pay to support their families. 

The Secretary’s plan would force the Social Security Administration into a 
direct about-face. Commissioner William L. Mitchell long has argued that re 
lease of the addresses would “violate the confidentiality” of his agency’s files, 


REQUEST 


But Secretary Flemming requested Mr. Mitchell to make a test survey in Ohio 
(Cleveland), Tennessee (Nashville), and New Jersey (Seventh Congressional 
District) to see what results were being obtained by the experimental release of 
the addresses. 

The results “surprised and pleased” Flemming. They showed almost 40 per. 
cent of the errant fathers were located, and more than half of these now are 
paying toward the support of their deserted dependents. 

He said he would discuss his plan with Mr. Mitchell and make a decision 
early in September. He indicated the decision would result in liberalizing Social 
Security’s policy on the release of addresses. 


$80 MILLION 


On the basis of the surveys, taxpayers nationally could be saved $80 million 
a year with the runaway fathers located. They are now evading their respon- 
sibilities to the tune of $540,000 a day, and mounting yearly. 

Results obtained in the surveys revealed that 40 percent of the fathers for 
whom Social Security provided addresses from its files were located by officials 
in Ohio’s Cuyahoga County and Tennessee’s Davidson County. About 25 per- 
cent were tracked down from the New Jersey area, all of whom had fled to 
other States. 

EDITORIAL: CHILD-DESERTERS CAUGHT 


Deserting children promises to become a far more risky business as result of 
a successful experiment just completed. 

County prosecutors have complained vigorously that they ean’t get the new 
addresses of fugitive fathers from Social Security files. Finally a trial run was 
granted, in three districts. 

The results were “surprising and pleasing.” to Arthur Flemming, Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. <A gratifying total of 40 percent of fathers 
sought by this method were found. More than half of these already are con- 
tributing to the support of their abandoned families. 

Secretary Flemming said a new general policy will be announced shortly, after 
conference with William L. Mitchell, Social Security Commissioner. Mr. Mitchell 
has been cool to the idea, feeling that releases of the addresses would “violate 
the confidentiality” of his files and that results would not justify the extra 
tronble. He is hound to be impressed by results in this field test, which have 
so favorably impressed his boss. 

The trial rnn indicates a possible saving of $80 million a year in grants for 
ehild care. When the word gets ont to these cowardly and shiftless fathers 
that they can’t get away with it, the savings may run much more than that. 
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REPORT OF ADVISORY COUNCIL ON PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Mr. Mircuety. I wanted to say just a brief word about the “yl 
yisory Council on Public Assistance. You will recall the council wa 
established by statute. This Advisory Council was in operation for 
a year and by the terms of the statute submitted its report January 
ito the S secretary and to the Congress. 

On it there were a number of outst: indingly fine public-spirited 
citizens who did a wonderful job, a conscientious, hard-working job 
in giving consideration to the operation of the whole public assistance 
program. As the result of that effort they came out with this report 
which, as I say, was presented to the Congress and the Secretary the 
ist of January. 

Mr. Focarry. Could you put in the record at this point the names 
of the advisory council? 

Mr. Mircuenu. Yes, sir. 

(The informaiton requested 1s as follows :) 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE Apvisory CouNCIL ON Pus Lic ASSISTANCE (STATUTORY 
AvuTHORITY: Sec. 704 or PusLic Law 85-840, AppRoveD AUGUST 28, 1958) 


William L. Mitchell, Commissioner of Social Security, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C., Chairman. 

Frank Bane, Consultant to the Director, Office of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

Harry A. Bullis, former chairman of the beard, General Mills, Inc., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 

John BE. Burton, vice president, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Wilbur J. Cohen, professor of public welfare administration, University of 
Michigan, School of Social Work, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Miss Loula Dunn, director, Ameriean Public Welfare Association, Chicago, Il. 

Mrs. Katherine Pollak Ellickson, assistant director, Department of Social Se- 
curity, American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
Washington, D.C. 

Raymond W. Houston, commissioner, New York State Department of Social 
Welfare, Albany, N.Y. 

Bernard Lander, associate professor of sociology, Hunter College, New York, 
Chairman, Commission of Family and Youth Welfare of the Synagogue Coun- 
cil of America. 

William R. MacDougall, general counsel and manager, County Supervisors As- 
sociation of California, Sacramento, Calif. 

William H. Robinson, chairman, Illinois Commission on Public Aid and As- 
sistance, Chicago, Tl. 

Charles J. Tobin, Jr., secretary, New York State Catholic Welfare Committee, 
Albany, N.Y. 

Rev. William J. Villaume, executive director, Department of Social Welfare, 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., New York, N.Y. 


Mr. Mirctreti. There were some 20 recommendations related to 
public assistance and its financing and administration in this report. 
We in the Department are presently busily engaged in giving detailed 
consideration to those recommendations with a view to taking such 
action as is deemed appropriate by the Department. 

You might be interested in some of the more important ones. They 
recommended that the public assistance program be extended to m- 
clude Federal matching for assistance of any needy person as dis- 
tinguished from only those needy persons who are now in the four 
categories of public assistance. 

In general terms they endorsed the present Federal contribution 
and indicated that in their judgement it was not too high. As long 
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as the Federal contribution remains somewhere between 50 and 69 
percent of the total it is regarded as sound. 

They endorsed the idea of making the grants on a variable-grant 
basis in inverse relation to the fiscal capability of the State, but did 
suggest the elimination of the present two-stage formula. You knovw, 
now, the first $30 of payment is matched at a higher rate by F ederal 
funds than is the second $35, and the feeling was there should be just 
one formula to encompass the whole program. 

They recommended the elimination of residence requirements as 
an eligibility factor in public assistance. 

They recommended that the present open end grants that have 
been characteristic of the program since its beginning should be 
continued. 

They expressed some concern about the adequacy of public assist. 
ance payments in a good many States, and felt that the Federal Gov. 
ernment should assume more leadership in stimulating State action 
to insure greater adequ: icy of public assis stance payments. They also 
expressed themselves in rather strong terms in favor of doing more 
research in this field. 

As a matter of fact, they had specifically in mind the statutory 
authorization we now have for research in social security, and they 
urged the Congress that something should be done to provide funds 
so as to give effect to this basic statutory authorization. 

Another study somewhat akin to this has been accomplished at the 
direction of the Senate Appropriations Committee which expressed 
itself as being concerned about the problems we have already briefly 
discussed, that. is, the problems which give rise to illegitimate births, 
The Bureau of Public Assistance has been doing a great deal of staff 
work in bringing together all of the information that is available on 
that very troublesome problem, and we hope before the end of this 
month to be in a position to submit a very illuminating report on 
illegitimacy in this country to the Senate Appropriations Committee 
in keeping with their direction. 

Mr. Focartry. When will that be ? 

Mr. Mrrcneri. We were trying very hard to have it ready by the 
15th of February, the date that we told the Senate Appropri ations 
Committee that we would have it. But we have run into serious 
difficulties on account of staff sickness. We have a virtual epidemic 
of flu at our place and it has tended to set back this work. AJIT can 
say at the moment is that it looks dubious that we will make the 
February 15 date, but it will be just a matter of days, three or four, 
when it will be furnished and submitted. 

Mr. Focarry. We would like to have a copy of that. 

Mr. Mitcuent. Oh, of course, we will send you a copy of it. 

In the appropriation year that we are considering here there will 
be, of course, the usual things that will be concentrated on by way of 
improvement of the administration of the program. However, I think 
if I were to choose the one thing we would be devoting the most time 
to, it would be the matter of progressive measures for preventing need 
and for dealing with it when it arises. 

We have already started a series of seminars with public assistance 
people from the States at the operating level; supervisors and people 
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who actually deal with this program at its grassroots to see if we 
can, through refresher training and exchange of experiences, promote 
the idea of increased effective service in this field, services that hope- 
fully will have the effect of reducing the number of people who will 
go on the rolls and, which may speed the day recipients can get off the 
roles and be self- -supporting. 


CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


Now, a brief word on the programs of the Children’s Bureau. There 
has been a very definite rise, in my judgment, in the interest of the 
public in programs having to do with the welfare of children in the 
past year or so. Of course, we have long recognized this need and 
have done many things both directly and by supporting the energies 
of parents and voluntary agencies in order to deal with the problems 
that children have in taking their proper places as future citizens of 
the country. I think that more recently this special stimulus has 
arisen from the work in connection with the White House Conference ; 
also, because of the Advisory Council on Child Welfare Services 
which was another council set up statutorily at the same time that the 
Public Assistance Committee was set up; ‘and also by the direction 
from this committee there should be a joint report developed by the 
Children’s Bureau and the National Institutes of Mental Health in 
the field of juvenile delinquency. All of those have tended to stimu- 
late our own interest. However, that stimulation has gone far beyond 
the confines of our organization and there is tremendous public in- 
terest in all of those fields. 

Looking ahead a little bit I think we will be very much concerned 
in 1961 with the mien that will flow from these efforts that I have 
just me ntioned, these advisory councils and the studies on juvenile 
delinquency; but beyond that, other areas of emphasis will be in- 
cluded, for example the rise in the infant mortality rate. For many 
years the rate has been on the downgrade but in the past couple of 
years it has shown some disposition to move up again. 

Congenital heart disease in children is another area. Mental re- 
tardation, polio immunization, homemaker services and day-care serv- 
ices for working mothers are other areas. 


FEDERAL CREDIT UNIONS 


Our concluding area of responsibility is the Federal credit union 
program. 

This is one of those rare programs in the Federal service that seeks 
noappropriation. It is self-supporting. The services that it renders 
are supported by the fees that are charged for service. As a matter 
of fact, when this program went on a self-sufficient basis a few years 
ago we had to have a loan from the Treasury of—how much ? 

Mr. Wynkoop. $250,000. 

Mr. Mrrcewey. $250,000 and this year we have paid off all of that 
loan, so we are even with the board and feel that on that account we 
can do even a better job of servicing the credit union public. 

This program has grown very considerably. I have just a cou- 
ple of figures. 
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Tn 1954 there were 7,227 credit unions with assets of $1 billion. Jy 
1958 the number had grown to 9,030 and the assets have been doubled 
and are now approximately at $2 billion. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that concludes my general comments. 


CHANGES IN THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


Mr. Fogarty. Are you people working on recommendations for 
changes in the Social Security Act ? 

Mr. Mircueu. As a tec hnical proposition, } yes, Sir, we are givi 
consideration to changes in the Social Security Act. They are still, 
however, in the consideration stage. There is nothing that has had 
final or formal approval of the administration and the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Among those things, of course, are the very serious consideration 
that we are giving to . the recommendations of these advi isory councils, 

Mr. Bocsare. What about the social security payments / Do you 
think, with the value of the dollar going down and down, that these 
payments are sufficient ¢ 

Mr. MircnHent. Well, I cannot cite line and verse 

Mr. Focarry. Do you think something ought to be done about it? 

Mr. Mircnet. I don’t believe that since the last increase in bene- 
fits which was 1958 when the benefits were increased an average of 
7 percent that there has occurred an increase sufficient to justify any 
across-the-board change in the benefits structure. It would seem, 
however—— 

Mr. Focarty. Do youthink 7 percent was sufficient at that time ? 

Mr. Mrrenerz. Well—— 

Mr. Focarry. You would not, if you were living on social security, 
I am sure. 

Mr. Mircuety. That is quite true. However, the benefits structure, 
I think, has to be geared to the society generally. After we have 
achieved a minimum level of what is referred to frequently as decency 
and health—increases beyond that might have adverse effects. For 
example, too liberal payments might reduce initiative of people to 
look out for themselves and might also give rise to competition with 
private sales of insurance. 

Mr. Focartry. Do you think we have reached that stage yet ? 

Mr. Mrrcueiu. We have no evidence. 





RAISING EXEMPTION OF EARNINGS 


Mr. Focarry. What about the raising of the $1,200 exemption on 
earnings? 

Mr. Mrrcue... That is another thing we are giving very serious 
consideration to. I believe that some 90 bills have been introduced in 
the Congress that deal with the retirement test. But that is a very 
difficult and a complicated thing to deal with. Of course, the elimina- 
tion of the retirement test would cost about 1 percent of payroll. The 
unfortunate aspect of increasing the payroll tax in ae to permit 
the elimination of a retirement test would mean that all of the people 
would be paying increased amounts for larger benefits that would go 
to the least necessitous. In other words, increased payments to persons 
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who work and earn in excess of the present retirement allowance of 
$1,200—in many cases it can go as high as $2,080—would not seem to be 
a socially desirable use of funds unless some other more socially desir- 
able things were taken care of first. 

I would be very much concerned also about the working person in 
this country agreeing to a further contribution of 1 percent of pay- 
roll in order to support an elimination of the retirement test. 

Mr. Focarry. Are you concerned for the worker or for the em- 
ployer, now? Did you ever hear of any workers complaining about 
the contribution ? 

Mr. Mrrcnetx. The concern I am showing I think is for both, but 
more specifically my concern is for the program itself, to make sure 
that. it is socially sound. 

Mr. Focarry. You mentioned the worker, but I believe it is just 
theopposite. [have not heard any workers complain. 

Mr. Mircuett, The worker—the organized worker—has consist- 
ently supported the idea that any liberalization of the program should 
be effectively financed. The workingman is perfectly willing to stand 
hisshare of the cost. 

Mr. Fogarty. That was my understanding, 

Mr. Mitcuety. That is right. 

Mr. Foaarty. There is another problem with respect to this $1,200 
that I just came across a few weeks ago in Florida where there is a 
large concentration of older people, like in the St. Petersburg area. 
The employers in these areas are taking advantage of these people 
who are retired and living on social security and hiring them to 
work 40 or 50 weeks a year for $1,200. And to me that is not good, but 
because of this exemption limit, they are willing to work for that 
amount. 

Mr. Mrrcrneri. No: the basic point being that you feel it is kind of 
support for substandard wages ? 

Mr. Focarry. In that case it certainly is, and one of the biggest 
employers in that area has been known to do that. , 

Mr. Mrrcnetu. I started off by recognizing this as a very serious 
problem. It is rendered more serious by the extent of public interest 
in it. We feel that we are dutybound to come up with recommenda- 
tions for some sort of action that will go as far as possible to meet 
the demands without sacrificing what we regard as some of the basic 
principles of the program. 

Mr. Focarry. I feel sure some action will be taken this year. Do 
you think so? 

Mr. Mircuetyi. Well, the very existence of these 90 or 100 bills and 
the fact that the Ways and Means Committee is going to have hearings 
would suggest to me this would be one of the matters they would want 
to discuss. 

RETIREMENT AGE 


Mr. Fogarty. What about the retirement age ? 

Mr. Mircueii. The retirement age—the 65 and 62? 

Mr. Focarry. Yes. 

Mr. Mircnety. To the best of my knowledge, there is no strong 
feeling of the need for any modification of the present retirement age. 

Mr. Focarry. Then you have not talked to many women in the 
50 to 60 age group; have you? 
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Mr. Mrircuet.. Well, of course, they are biased witnesses; they 
would stand to gain by the change. * Of 

Mr. Focarry. You cannot blame them for that, can you? 

Mr. Mitcnet. No, sir; you cannot. But, again, it is a matter of 
taking a limited amount of money and doing with it those things that 
are most socially desirable. I think there could be other ways that 
the program might be improved before you got into the matter of the 
reduction of age. 

Mr. Focarry. What are some of these things you are referring to? 

Mr. Mrrcney. Well, for instance, the minimum benefit payments, 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes, that is true; I think that is one of the principal 
ones. 

Mr. Mircuett. The matter of getting people on the social insur 
ance system on the basis of lowered eligibility requirements might be 
another area of concern. There are a lot of people now who have not 
been able to obtain eligibility for social insurance because of lack of 
quarters, of coverage, and we have been giving consideration, for 
instance, to requiring fewer quarters, like one out of four, instead of 
two out of four. 

We have also been concerned for a long time about the level of 
benefit payments for widows. A widow, you know, gets 75 percent of 
the primary insurance benefit. After all, when the husband dies and 
leaves a widow the chances are that she not only has the expenses of 
one full person but probably more than one. Nevertheless, our present 
program provides only for 75 percent of the basic benefits. 

These are illustrations of things that impressed me as being very 
highly socially desirable and to be accomplished at the time that the 
system can afford it. 

Mr. Focarry. Isthere anything else? 

Mr. Mrrcneuz. I might mention one other thing and that is elimi 
nation of age 50 in the disability program. 

Mr. Focarry. That never made sense to me. When you are totally 
disabled, you are totally disabled whether you are age 18 or 88. 

Mr. Mitcnent. Yes. I think everyone recognized when the law was 
passed that. 50 was an arbitrary cutoff point and our experience in the 
administration of it has tended to support this idea. In a great many 
respects people who become totally and permanently disabled at lower 
ages have even greater claims for assistance because they are likely 
to have-more dependents and they are also going to be disabled fora 
longer period of time. So I get the impression that most everyone 
is favorably disposed toward some modification of that age limitation, 
and probably they will be for its removal. 


NEED FOR MORE PERSONNEL AND SPACE 


Mr. Foaarry. What about the OAST Building? Is it big enough! 
Mr. Mircnetyt. No. I think we told you last year when we came 
back for more money that the extension of the programs immediately 
was reflected in the need for more personnel and thus for more space. 
We now have in the last stages of design an addition to the present 
ouilding which, hopefully, will be submitted for bids pretty soon. 
Now, if those bids come within the money still remaining we will be in 
a position to go ahead with that. If additional funds are required, 
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why then, we will be under the necessity of coming back and talking 
with you again. 

But with the current move we have had to leave one of our larger 
operations downtown in Baltimore. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you think the new addition will be adequate? 

Mr. Mircneii. It will be adequate for the program as we know it 


today. 
Mr. Focarry. You do not think this program is going to stand still, 


do you? 

Mr. Mircretxi. No, I do not, but I think any need for more personnel 
and space might. be in a declining ratio in the future, for the simple 
reason that we have 9 out of 10 of the gainfully employed workers in 
this country now covered, and we have ‘the records on them. 

Mr. Focarry. You do have plenty of land there? 

Mr. Wynkoop. Eighty-one acres. And the building is designed for 
expansion if need be. 


REPORT OF ADVISORY COUNCIL ON PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Mr. Focarry. What about the report of the Advisory Council on 
Public Assistance It i is being sent to the Secretary and the Congress, 
but if that is all that is done about it, there is not much gained. 

Mr. Mrrenert. Well, Secretary Flemming in my experience is 
not one to sit idly by when a special advisory council has made recom- 
mendations. He has given me direction to have each of those rec- 
ommendations thoroughly explored and make recommendations to 
him for action that can be taken by the executive department. That. 
isin process at the present moment. 

Mr. Fogarty. When will you make those recommendations to him? 

Mr. Mircuety. Well, I would say very shortly, within a matter of 
a couple of weeks. 

Mr. Focarry. And what do you expect as results ? 

Mr. Mrrcnety. Well, I would think that would really be a question 
that should be answered by the Secretary rather than me. We want 
to do the job to the best of our ability and to bring the issues and 
the alternatives to his attention. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


Mr. Focarry. Is the White House Conference on Children and 
Youth going along all right ? 

Mr. Mrrenenn. Yes, I think it is doing very well. It is approxi- 
mately on schedule now, and I have not heard recently of any serious 
problems. 

FEDERAL CREDIT UNIONS 


Mr. Focarry. The Federal Credit Unions are really growing, aren’t 
they? Are there any problems i in this growth ? 

Mr. Mircuey. Yes, sir; there are problems. 

Mr. Fogarry. Anything to be alarmed at ? 

Mr. Mrrcuewt. No, nothing alarming. I think that the examina- 
tion and supervision system is such as to give reason for a feeiing of 
security there. Of course, in any cooperative undertaking there are 
going to be problems when the administration of the credit union is 
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not quite as it should be, and loaning policies might become a littl, 
lax; but generally speaking, I would say that the credit union move. 
ment is growing and growing in a very healthy way. I think that 
they have become a real factor in dealing with the loan shark situa. 
tion in this country. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND REGARDING 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Mr. Foearry. I received a letter from the American Foundation 
for the Blind. I asked the Office of Education to put in the record 
their comments on the recommendations in their deld. 

(The letter referred to is printed on page 437.) 

They also commented on disability insurance and public assistance, 
I would like you to give us your comments on each point affecting 
your field when you get the transcript. 

Mr. Mircuetu. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


COMMENTS ON RECOMMENDATIONS OF AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND. Wir 
RESPECT TO PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


The American Foundation for the Blind recommends more effective rehabili- 
tation methods for recipients of public assistance. Information available about 
recipients of aid to the blind indicates: (1) that the average recipient is 63 
years old, (2) that he has been blind over 20 years, and (3) that many have 
other physical problems. This would seem to indicate a low potential for return 
to self-support. However, we heartily agree that rehabilitative services should 
be available for those who are able to achieve a reasonable degree of self. 
sufficiency. 

We concur with the foundation in the need for the implementation of the 
research and demonstration projects. However, at the same time we must point 
out that until caseloads in public assistance can be substantially reduced, and 
the skill of welfare workers improved by training, that research and demonstra- 
tion is but one part of a larger program for the restoration of persons to inde- 
pendent living. 

The recommendation to increase Federal participation to a monthly average 
of $100 per recipient and varying this figure to a national cost-of-living index 
would benefit most those States that make payments above the present average 
maximums to recipients of public assistance. It would not increase the Federal 
participation in other States unless they were able to spend additional State 
money. Therefore, it would not necessarily result in an increase in payments to 
recipients in the low income States. 


COMMENTS ON SUGGESTED CHANGES OF AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND 
WitH RESPECT TO DISABILITY INSURANCE 


As the subcommittee will recognize, the recommendations in the field of dis- 
ability insurance are concerned with pending or proposed legislation on which 
the Department and the Administration have not yet taken a position. How- 
ever, statements of officials of the Department relating to each of these subjects 
were made to the Subcommittee on Administration of Social Security Laws of 
the Committee on Ways and Means during the recent hearings of that sub- 
committee. 

On the subject of elimination of the present age 50 requirement, George K. 
Wyman, Deputy Commissioner of Social Security, stated : 

“At present, in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, we are 
considering a number of possible recommendations for leigslation. Some of these 
have obvious merit but would increase the cost of the program. Most important 
is the proposal to eliminate the requirement that a worker must be at least 50 
years old before he or his dependents can receive cash benefits on account of 
disability. Disabled workers under that age have as much need for benefits as 
those age 50 or over; and, since the younger workers more often have depend- 
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ents, their need may be even greater. The principal obstacle in the way of 
eliminating the age 50 requirement has been the cost. The Chief Actuary of 
the Social Security Administration has reexamined the experience under the 
present provisions. On the basis of his reexamination it now appears that the 
age 50 requirement could be eliminated without increasing the disability insur- 
ance contribution rates” (p. 70°). 

In later testimony on the same subject, Commissioner Mitchell stated : 

“Probably the best way I can summarize my estimate of the state of disability 
operations is to say that there are no administrative obstacles in the way of 
improving the protection afforded by eliminating the present age restriction 
which now requires the worker to be 50 or over before he and his dependents can 
receive cash benefits on account of disability. While a sizable administrative 
load would have to be handled if the requirement were dropped—because benefits 
would become payable to about 125,000 disabled workers and to many additional 
thousands of persons dependent on them—there is no question but that with 
proper staffing this load could be dealt with without serious disruption to the 
present disability operations. The social benefits would be generous compensa- 
tion for the additional administrative burdens we would have to assume” (p. 


Mr. Wyman stated in relation to a trial work period for rehabilitated disability 
beneficiaries : 

“We have also been considering a proposal that would reduce the harsh effects 
of the termination of the protection of disabled workers who show signs.of re- 
gained ability to work, and would also remove what in some cases is a deterrent 
to returning to work. Under present law people who are receiving disability 
insurance benefits, or who have a disability freeze, and who return to work after 
they have been rehabilitated under a Federal-State rehabilitation plan are 
allowed a trial work period of up to 1 year before having their disability protec- 
tion terminated. Under the proposal a similar trial work period would be pro- 
vided for people who rehabilitate themselves through their own efforts, or who 
are rehabilitated under a plan outside the Federal-State rehabilitation program” 

pea). 
ye relation to use of the disability trust fund to pay for rehabilitation services, 
the statement of Miss Mary E. Switzer, Director of the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, includes the following: 

“In regard to the possible use of trust fund moneys to pay the costs of re- 
habilitation services, I share the view of other officials of the Department that 
a change from the present method of financing should not be made at this time. 

“As I have indicated earlier, great progress has been made in increasing the 
financial support for this program. 

“I feel that the most meticulous study must be given to this question of fi- 
nancing, to determine if and in what manner other resources could best be used 
to increase and improve rehabilitation services” (p. 581). 

The earlier reference follows: 

“Despite what we may proudly point to as a substantial improvement in our 
State-Federal capacity to provide rehabilitation services to disabled people, we 
are a long way from meeting the needs. As this point has an important bearing 
on our discussion of the OASI disability program, I want to point out that the 
provision of rehabilitation services to more people can be increased only as fast 
as we are able to develop rehabilitation facilities, such as comprehensive rehabili- 
tation centers, workshops and training centers; as we are able to train and em- 
ploy additional professional personnel; as we are able to increase State and 
Federal financial support necessary to provide more services to more disabled 
people; and as we are able through research to develop better methods and tech- 
niques and increase services to more people” (p. 577). 


Mr. Denton. The problem I want to talk to you about is the defini- 
tion of totally and permanently disabled. 

Mr. Mircueti. Mr. Denton, before you go on, I would appreciate 
it if you would hold that. We will have the old-age and survivors 
people over here tomorrow, including the person immediately respon- 
sible for the administration of the disability program, and I think it 





Page numbers refer to the printed hearings on the “Administration of the Social 
Security Disability Insurance Program.” 
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meeting your needs in this respect. 

Mr. Denton. I will try to be here tomorrow. I was not planning 
on being here, that is the only thing. 

Mr. Mircue.v. I see. 

Mr. Denton. I had several problems on that. 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


The other thing I want to talk to you about is welfare. It dis- 
turbed me that this appropriation has doubled since I have been on 
this committee. Welfare was supposed to be a stopgap and it was 
thought that everybody would be under social security and that wel. 
fare could go out of existence, but instead of that welfare has dov- 
bled. It seems to me something ought to be done looking toward merg- 
ing the two of them because welfare is the least satisfactory of any 
program you administer. It is different in every State. In some 
cases it is charity, and in some cases it is not. 

Mr. Mrrcneti. Well, my first reaction, Mr. Denton, would be this: 
that I think, if you will check on the record, no responsible person 
ever contended that public assistance would disappear over the years. 

Mr. Denton. I assumed it would when we passed the law. 

Mr. Mircnety. No, sir. That question has been raised several times 
and we have done considerable research on it. 

Mr. Denton. Maybe they did not think that way in the State legis- 
latures, let us put it that way. 

Mr. Mrtrcnuety. I think that possibly some of the sponsors of the 
legislation oversold it. But I used the term “responsible people” ad- 
visedly, and no one who really knew the operation of the program 
ever felt that the assistance programs would completely disappear. 
They will, however, over a period of time decline. 

It was always accepted that the social insurance would be the first 
line of defense and that on the social insurance should be loaded as 
much of the total need as possible; but no social insurance program 
based on wages could ever be so complete or offer benefits so large that 
there would not be left. some residual need. The public assistance pro- 
gram was designed to meet that situation. 

Mr. Denton. But, right there, the residual load is doubling instead 
of retreating? 

Mr. Mircuety. Yes and no. 

Mr. Denton. In dollars and cents, it is. 

Mr. Mircneii. You see, we have a very rapidly rising popula- 
tion—— 

Mr. Denton. Yes, and the amount of money we spend has increased, 
too. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Mircuety. And the cost of maintaining people has constantly 
gone up. 

AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


Mr. Denton. Yes, and I appreciate that, but it looks to me that this 
problem comes from dependent, neglected children. There is no rea- 
son why men who bring children into the world should not support 
them, and that seems to me to be the terrible weakness, that nothing 
is done to require them to support the children. 


would be well to have them have the opportunity to participate jp | 
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Mr. Mrrcenery. That is right, but I think a good many things are 
done to try to force them to. support their children. As I indicated 
earlier, one of the eligibility requirements for aid to dependent chil- 
dren is that the parent must be incapacitated or absent from the home. 
Now, if this parent is absent from the home, we first have got to find 
him to do anything about him, and also, when you have found him 
there is the problem of making him do something about it. 

Mr. Denton. Of course, but they find a lot of people that can be 
located, it can be done, and cert: \inly your agency is in a position to 
help do that. 

Mr. Mitrcuet.. Well, we have done that, we have this arrangement 
whereby—— 

Mr. Denton. I know about that. 

Mr. Mircnetyi. The public assistance and the OAST records are 
available for the purpose of locating them. I think, Mr. Denton, that 
you will find—I don’t want to make ‘this asa general statement regard- 
ing the whole country, because it differs by States, but a great many 
of the law enforcement departments in the States have found that 
it is quite impossible for them, really, to run these situations down 
and—— 

Mr. Denton. Well, as I said awhile ago, I served as a prosecutor 
in my county during the depression. We had several hundred cases 
where they could not get divorces because everybody was out of 
work and the fathers were not working. 

There are a lot of them that you cannot do anything with, but, 
on the other hand, if there is machinery and there is the ‘feeling they 
will be prosecuted if they do not do anything, then that should be a 
deterrent preventing that man from walking off and leaving his 
children. 

Mr. Mircnerr. You will understand that is essentially if not ex- 
clusively a State responsibility. 

Mr. Denon. I am trying to make it a Federal responsibility, with 
the bill that I have, and that is why I am interested in it. 


SOUNDNESS OF OASI TRUST FUND 


Well, one last thing I want to ask you. Insurance men speak about 
this, they say that their objection to ‘social security is that the fund is 
not actuarily sound. What have you got to say to that? 

Mr. Mircuety. Well, that could be answered at great length or 
briefly, I will take the brief road, and if that is not satisfactory to 
you, I will try to expand it. 

The social security system is, according to our actuaries, adequately 
financed in perpetuity, in the sense that ‘the contribution structure, if 
it is maintained, is sufficient in perpetuity to meet all of the benefit re- 
quirements of the law as it presently stands. 

Now, a year ago in January, by ‘the terms of the statute, an ad- 
visory council on financing social security was set up. It had on it 
about 12 of the outstanding people in this country in the insurance 
and banking and economic and labor fields, and they reviewed in great 
detail the financ ing of our present system. They submitted on 
January 1 last year, that is a year ago, a report that gives in summary 
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form but in reasonable detail the findings of the studies they mad 
that is, that this system is properly and adequately financed. 
Mr. Denton. Thank you. That is all. 


Fripay, Fesruary 5, 1960, 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 
WITNESSES 


VICTOR CHRISTGAU, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND Sup. 
VIVORS INSURANCE 

ROBERT M. BALL, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND 
SURVIVORS INSURANCE 

JACK S. FUTTERMAN, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT 

ROY E. TOUCHET, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

HENRY A. CROOKS, BUDGET OFFICER 

WILLIAM L. MITCHELL, COMMISSIONER OF SOCIAL SECURITY 

ROY L. WYNKOOP, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, SOCIAL SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION 

JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


LIMITATION ON SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 





| 
| 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 





Program by activities: 


1, Maintenance of earnings accounts. ...........-----..---. | $26, 004, 361 $28, 711, 299 $27, 112,18 
2. Processing old-age and survivors insurance claims. . --| 59,423,459} 59, 730,005 61, 624, 457 
3. Maintenance of old-age and survivors insurance bene- 

ficiary rolls_- 28, 367, 932 28, 086, 789 31, 284, 370 
4. Processing disability claims and maintaining beneficiary | 

rolls...... ee eee | 33,048, 981 38, 825, 539 46, 244, 525 
B BIS ONG GONE bi noi ne dined Sc icbhid~- dlse nes 3, 924, 741 4, 537, 491 4, 355, 835 
Dp EME NUE ikke cnacddenennnenoees Séseawieboemesa 108, 529 123, 207 133, 113 
a deans edhe Seeks ---| 18,186,176 20, 467, 742 21, 668, 007 
Bs Ry MONO, oo a tbccccdivcccamess® hii bh diveuas okhshoe 10, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 

Total program costs__- 169, 064,179 | 190, 482,072 202, 422, 430 


9. Relation of ests to obligations: Obligations incurred for 











costs of other years, net........-. --| 1, 022, 338 890, 178 777, 570 
coca a= nol 
Total program (obligations) -........ silat hia inated 170,086,517 | 191,372, 250 203, 200, 000 
Financing: ; 
1959 limitation available in 1958___... siinbilehaab tia edeeherahi tose thikoiess 607,311 |.....- 9 odéalafeu chek 
Unobligated balance no longer available---.-.-.-- ee sini 527, 172 | Zit, 700 1. cdoeaeee 
a a 171, 221, 000 191, 600, 000 203, 200,000 
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Object classification 
ect een eneenteeeenereenesecmmneen el ates ineleengees leh nenesrrerney nenenat eet hatin 











1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
ELL ee ee eee TT eT eee TT ee See 
Total number OF CTIIIIEE DOMIRIONG 6 os indicccccccccccccocses 25, 048 26, 014 26, 328 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions. ........-.-------.-- 261 33 24 
average number of all employees... .......-.-.--.-.------1-.- 24, 035 25, 430 783 
Number of employees at end of year..-..-..-...---- wep bentents 25, 285 25, 329 25, 957 
———— SSVI eee 
Average GS grade and salary...-...-....-....+--------.------ 5.7 $4,951 | 5.8 $4,904) 6.0 $5,002 
01 Personal services: 
IES SOONER. 6. csce cernnsbpatepaeneengas amin $117, 201,190 | $127, 113,143 | $131, 655, 152 
Positions other than permanent... 2 1, 045, 140 288, 202 250, 833 
RpeIeT HOTOONAL GOT VICES. .... 22 o Din ddssnévatpssducteddte 8, 127, 974 3, 660, 555 3, 032, 265 
Teen) Hereonal servites.....w..censijccuscccddawuossi 126, 374, 304 131, 061, 900 134, 938, 250 
sd cmnehies bos soo br eanesteqepnanaenannsbegrs epee 3, 377, 774 3, 044, 810 2, 975, 397 
i OT UnL IO Or CHINGR. . 20.22 nd gnedesnesessesabese 665, 034 512, 332 604, 610 
4 Communication services..........-...---......+---------- 2, 575, 794 2, 861, 256 3, 156, 171 
SE CGIEY BET VIORB. occ. nn cope ccupeccnsccencpecencca 11, 714, 647 12, 886, 535 13, 818, 776 
0 Printing and reproduction ............... a ddnidn ahha ehinia 1, 388, 482 1, 555, 261 1, 511, 579 
ee COTIOROCUR BOTY IONS... 26.000 .ceccnepecseccsnnencevtes 1, 133, 804 2, 140, 217 4, 500, 222 
Bavences to States. .. ...0..--cncccess i idadbduteodbdes 9, 783, 810 13, 867, 648 18, 605, 394 
08 Supplies and materials...................- sceashhsd- bagnne 1, 679, 597 1, 874, 332 2, 032, 935 
09 Equipment siebbane tad uid dabcainduh ceestiemennidanes 2, 619, 231 2, 397, 216 1, 740, 292 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions.................-..-- 7, 595, 527 8, 256. 343 8, 514, 408 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities. ..........-....--..-..- 113, 011 600 600 
15 Taxes and assessments_- s sanekeidalbabt Noadeeebeendn 43, 164 23, 622 23, 796 
Undistributed contingency reserve.............--.-- atdnatbtedl ccnctminniaiamn 10, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 
SII oink 5 las 5hd=-msiipnddsbeeageakaditnodévdeis | 169,064,179 | 190,482,072 | 202, 422, 430 
Obligations incurred for costs of other years, net_.......-.---. 1, 022, 338 890, 178 777, 570 
I iil al Bi 170, 086, 517 191, 372, 250 203, 200, 000 








Mr. Denton. The committee will come to order. 
We are glad to have you with us, Mr. Christgau. Do you have a 
statement ¢ 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Curistcav. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I have a brief summary state- 
ment here. 
PROBLEMS OF 1959 


Fiscal year 1959 was a year in which we had major problems in ad- 
justing our staffing and operations to the additional workloads created 
by the 1958 amendments. When we were here last year we discussed 
some of these problems with you. These adjustments have now been 
successfully completed. During the early months of the current fiscal 
year we completed the reduction of our pending backlogs in OASI 
claims to a reasonably satisfactory level. The pending load of disabil- 
ity claims has been reduced from what it was a year ago to an extent 
representing an 18-day improvement in speed of payment. 


PRIMARY OBJECTIVE FOR 1960 AND 1961 


With the major impact of these latest’ amendments under control, 
our primary objective for 1960 and 1961 is the continuing one of im- 
proving our operations in respect to efficiency, service, and accuracy. 
We have numerous problems which require action or study, such as 
administration of the program abroad, the increasing incidence of 
fraud, and program simplification. Further improvement in the speed 
of payment of disability claims is essential; these are averaging 109 
days from receipt to initial determination. We have set 90 days as a 
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reasonable goal. Further improvement in the speed of payment for 
OASI claims is possible and desirable. 


USE OF ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


Among other efforts to improve our operations and service, we are 
continuing to extend the application of electronic equipment to our 
large-scale recordkeeping operations. New equipment installed in our 
new building completes the conversion of all major wage-record main- 
tenance and wage-record certification operations after the initial card 
punching operation to electronic processing. 

We are also now embarking upon a program to make maximum 
application of the newest electronic equipment and integrated data 
processing technology to the claims and benefit payment operations. 
Intensive preliminary study has shown the feasibility of using IDP 
electronic computers and a data transmission system for this work, 
and that great gains in processing times, and economy and accuracy of 
operations would result. 

To work out and test the details of the system and make a gradual 
transition to new processes will take several years. Our tentative 
planning objective is full operation by the end of fiscal year 1963, 
The transition should require no forced staff reductions, nor will our 
established standard for dealing with the public be altered. 


AUTHORIZATION REQUESTED FOR EXPENDITURES FROM TRUST FUNDS 


The Bureau is requesting authority for 1961 for expenditure from 
the trust funds of $193.200,000 plus the contingency fund of $10 mil- 
lion to be used only in the event claims workloads are higher than 
projected in this request. The requested authorization of $193,200,- 
000 represents an increase of $11,827,750 over estimated obligations 


for 1960. 
ANALYSIS OF INCREASES 


The major portion of the increase, $8,355,767, represents an increase 
over 1960 obligations in the cost of the regular operations of the Bu- 
reau and State agencies handling initial disability determinations. It 
arises from a 4.4 percent increase in total workload to be handled, 
mandatory increases in the cost of carrying payroll, and space and 
telephone costs. The increase in workload is caused principally by 
the normal year-to-year growth of the program, caused by increasing 
population, a growing number of aged, and more people insured under 
the program. 

An additional increase of $2,614,355 is due to increases in the cost 
of consultative medical examinations authorized by State agencies in 
relation to the number of cases handled. This cost is increasing be- 
cause the average medical fee per examination is going up, and be- 
cause the proportion of cases requiring examinations is increasing as 
experience shows more examinations are required for adquate deter- 
minations. 

The remaining increase of $857,668 is the net of the additional cost 
of the Federal employees health benefits program and initial plan- 
ning and operations of the integrated data processing system for 
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claims, offset by savings due to one less day’s pay in 1961, and to the 
move to the new building. 


MOVE INTO NEW BUILDING 


I am pleased to report that the move to our new building is sub- 
stantially completed for our wage-record accounting operations, and 
that we expect to complete the move, including our headquarters staff, 
by the first of April. 

‘I might say there are now about 6,000 people in the new building, 
and the rest of them will be moved in in the latter part of March. 

I would be glad to answer any questions the committee may wish 
to ask. 

Mr. Ball is here to help, as well as some of the other members of 
our staff. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you, Mr. Christgau. 

In 1960 you have available $191,600,000. Your request for 1961 is 
$203,200,000, an increase of $11,600,000. 

Mr. Curisteau. That is correct. 

Mr. Fogarty. And an increase of 314 positions. Your original esti- 
mate to the Department was $206,287 ,000, is that right ? 

Mr. Curisteav. Yes, sir. 


BUREAU OF THE BUDGET ALLOWANCE 


Mr. Focarry. Your revised estimate was the same. And the request 
the Department made of the Bureau of the Budget was the same. 
Then they cut you almost $3 million. Why did they cut you $3 mil- 
lion ¢ 

Mr. Curistcav. Do you want the items too? 

Mr. Focarry. I want a complete breakdown of the $3 million, and 
what it would be used for, and how it is going to hurt the program, if 
it will. 

Mr, Curisteva. I think we can give you some round figures on these 
particular items. 

Mr. Fogarty. What was the reason the Bureau of the Budget gave 
for cutting this $3 million ? 

Mr. Batt. Mr. Chairman, there were several specific and individual 
cutshere. One of them was a difference of opinion on a workload item, 
an estimate of the number of disability claims to be received in 1961. 

Mr. Focarry. You mean you had a higher estimate than they ? 

Mr. Baty. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. Are they better qualified than you to make such 
estimates ? 

Mr. Batu. I don’t believe so, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fogarty. I don’t think so either. 

Mr. Bau. It should be pointed out, though, that the $10 million 
contingency fund that we have is available for this purpose if we 
should turn out—if our estimate should turn out to be correct. There 
was a difference of 24,000 claims in the disability area. I would not 
want to leave you with the impression that in this new program we can 
be absolutely certain how many there will be. There is room for 
some difference of opinion. 
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This particular cut amounted to a little more than a million dollar 
out of the $3 million total. Other items were—we had requested fund; 
for more time in the account number interview. 





CHANGE IN LAW WOULD INCREASE WORKLOAD 


Mr. Focarty. It seems you stated the other day, Mr. Mitchell, that 


the law might be changed this year. That would increase your work. | 


load, wouldn’t it ? 
Mr. Bauw. Oh, yes, very substantially. 
Mr. Curisteav. If a change eliminating age 50 is made. 
Mr. Focartry. That was talked about, that age 50 being removed. 


Mr. Curisteav. That would immediately result in over 250,000 | 


becoming eligible for benefits. 

Mr. Baux. About 105,000 more disabled workers could be eligible 
immediately, and there would be another 75,000 dependents. The 
first year cost would be around $8 million. So you would need to 
have supplemental funds. 


REDUCTION MADE BY BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Focarry. You can supply for the record the complete break. 


down of this $3 million, why you need it, and what effect it will | 


have on your program. 
(The breakdown requested follows :) 


The appropriation request for fiscal year 1961 submitted to the Bureau of 
the Budget for salaries and expenses of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance was $206,287,000 which was reduced by $3,087,000 to $203,200,000, 

The specific items reduced by the Bureau of the Budget are itemized in the 
table below by activity. These items fall into four major categories: 

1. Revisions in workload estimates.—The Bureau of the Budget reduced 
the estimated number of disability freeze claims by 24,000, which accounts 
for $1,028,000 of the $3,087,000 reduction. On the other hand, the Bureau 
of the Budget revised upward the number of actions relating to OASI bene 
ficiaries on the rolls handled by the district offices resulting in an allowance 
of $690,900 in excess of the original request. The net effect of these two work- 
load adjustments is a reduction of $337,100 in the request. 

2. Elimination of request for more time to perform certain funetions in order 
to increase the accuracy and effectiveness of program administration.—The 
request to the Bureau of the Budget provided for more personnel in relation to 
units of work to be processed to accomplish the following objectives: 

(a) To prevent misuses of the account number by more thorough inter 
views with applicants for account numbers ; 

(b) To reduce inaccuracies in claims authorized for payment by allovw- 
ing more time for case review and supervision of staff ; 

(c) To improve development of facts relating to disability claims at the 
district office level by more thorough interviews with claimants; and 

(d) To improve the handling of appeals by permitting hearing ex- 
aminers added time per case handled. 

The added manpower and related costs to accomplish these objectives ac- 
eount for $2,282,900 of the total amount reduced by the Bureau of the Budget. 
3. Llimination of 81 new staff positions.—These added positions (equivalent to 


72.75 man-years and $407,891 in fiscal year 1961) were requested for the follow 
ing purposes: 

(a2) To compensate for the budgeted reduction in overtime usage for vari- 
ous service functions: 

(b) to provide added clerical assistance in regional offices to service 4 
larger field staff; and 

(c) to improve program research and management of the program. 
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4. Denial of extension of the BOASTI health program to field employees.— 
In fiscal year 1961 the Bureau planned to extend to part of the field staff a pro- 
gram of periodic health examinations which has been instituted for the Balti- 
This item amounting to $58,928 was denied by the Bureau of the 


more staff. 


Budget. 


The Bureau of the Budget reduction is detailed by activity in the following 


table. 


Comparison of 1961 request to 





—e 


Activity 1-. 
Activity 2-- 


Activity 3-- 


Activity 4.. 


Activity 5.....- 


Activity 6......| 


Activity 7..--.- 


Employee 
health bene- 
fits program ! 


Total. ..-. 


Budget Bureau and Budget Bureau allowance, by 


uly 


Explanation of differences 




















activ 
Request | Budget 
to Budget Bureau Difference 
| Bureau allowance 
_|$27, 794, 409 |$26, 839, 799 | —$954, 610 
} | | 
_.| 61, 562,197 | 61, 164,184 | —398,013 
30, 605, 766 | 30,999,176 | +393, 410 
} | 
| 48, 258, 057 | 46, 787,412 |—1, 470, 645 | 
| | 
| 
4,498,189 | 4,329,189 | —169, 000 
132, 278 132, 27 minded 
21, 999, 104 | 21,532,290 | —466, 814 
1,437,000 | 1,415, 672 —21, 328 
1196, 287, 000 |193, 200, 000 |—3, 087, 000 | 
' 


Primarily the denial of more interview time with 
applicants for social security account numbers. 
Mostly due to denial of additional time for claims 

case review to reduce inaccuracies. 

Net result of: (2) An upward revision in the esti- 
mated number of actions relating to OASI 
beneficiaries on the rolls handled by the district 
otlices, and (6) reduction in time allowance 
requested for handling adjustment actions in the 
payment centers. 

Primarily the result of: (a) A reduction in the 
estimated number of disability freeze claims to be 
received. and (6) the denial of the provision for 
additional time for more thorough interviews 
with disability applicants in the district offices. 

Disallowed the request to improve the handling of 
appeals by permitting hearing examiners added 
time per case handled. 


Result of: (a) Elimination of 81 new staff positions, 
and (6) denial of extension of BOASI health 
program to field employees. 








1 Request to Budget Bureau was not allocated by activity, 


PROPOSED CHANGES IN 


1961 


Mr. Fogarty. The changes proposed in the budget are set forth on 
pages 3 through 8, which we will place in the record. 
(The material referred to is as follows:) 
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LIMITATION ON SALARIES AND EXPENSES, BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND 
SURVIVORS INSURANCE (TRUST FUND) 


Summary of changes 








Enacted appropriation____________________ acess ey ta ge esicoed aia $191, 600, 000 
Unobligated balance, reserve for savings-_--.--.------------- — 227, 750 
Total estimated funds available for 1960__----__-___~~- 191, 372, 250 
Estimate for 1961________- i <n cen hac ch talc eae tenn ek etapa Ashen 203, 200, 000 
Oe a 4, 827, 750 








Increases : 
(A) Mandatory items: 
1. Annualization of 236 staff positions authorized in 
1960 for part of year (1960—authorized for 70 
percent of year) : 
Personal services (67.50 man- 





TOS) Sosa ies tees) a ee 
Retirement... Peon 24, 744 
Other objects (related to above 
I re el oe 697 
ma nee 469, 643 
2. Within-grade promotions: Personal services____- 1, 355, 176 
3. All other average salary changes (includes re- 
classifications, promotion of trainees, and hirings 
or replacements at other than average salary): 
I me suites 1, 107, 658 
4. Federal employee health benefits program: Other 
ee hn ee 1, 415, 672 
5. Increased annual le “ave usage: 
n70 men sears........ ........._ ZIGT, 120 
Giuer eneetd....i......._...- = 10, 860 177, 989 
LE | a ie Te AN oD mp nae 4, 526, 138 
(b) Program increases: 
1. For increase of 4.4 percent in volume 
of Bureau and State agency work: 
CGS 25 Man-VORre wo nn ee $3, 920, 184 
TP We 805, 206 
Advances to State agencies_____ 1, 104, 770 5, 830, 160 


For purchase of medical examinations: Advances 
to State agencies. 2.2 ae ak 3, 403, 260 
3. For continuing space and communication costs: 


bo 








Other objects__ : ee a 944, 824 
4. For makeready costs for IDP system: 
£50 man-yeare...... ..=......... _.._ $180, 441 
Other objects_______~_ = aed, 504, 559 
- 685, 000 
5. For increase in State unit costs: Advances to 
State agencies___ ee gt Te eee 178, 416 
6. For nonrecurring work: 
—30.50 man-years ___..__.____-_- —$77, 040 
RET MN i ee 91, 019 
—_—— - 13, 979 
7. Miscellaneous: 
mee MN WORN soo —17, 657 
oe ac eo, een 
—_—___—_- 118, 314 
RN 3 he Se cs es og 11, 173. 953 
I MAI Sn a te i ews 15, 700, 086 
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LIMITATION ON SALARIES AND EXPENSES, BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND 
Survivors INSURANCE (Trust Funp)—Continued 


Summary of changes—Continued 


Decreases : 
(a) For increased productivity : 
467.75 mini-JoesrOisa ck a $1, 824, 000 
Gthaw: objecte sail kin a 46, 388 
$1, 870, 388 
(vb) Recruitment and other intermittent expenses : 
thon wiiiectOsi «152d al ei Bak 758, 944 
(c) Movement to new headquarters building : 
147,76 manyeareni. 2. eee 757, 219 
Other object@sc. 2s ete ssa ek +17, 398 


—_—_——_—— 739, 821 
(d) 1 less day in excess of 52-week base (262 days 1960, 261 
days’ 1961): Personal servicesuu.. 1.2.14. eee 5 503, 183 


Net’ Increase§s iG i uc) duende shee 11, 827, 750 


EXPLANATION OF CHANGES 


INCREASES 
A. Mandatory items 


Annualization of staff positions added in 1960, $469,643.—The increase of 
67.50 man-years and $469,643 represents the added cost in 1961 of carrying on 
an anual basis 236 positions authorized for fiscal year 1960. These positions 
were authorized to meet increased needs in OASI and disability policy and pro- 
cedure work, to strengthen the departmental staff of the Office of Hearings and 
Appeals in order to effectively administer an expanded program, and to handle 
a growing volume of work in electronic programing, management and service 
functions not directly related to measurable workloads. 

Within-grade promotions, $1,355,176.—These salary advancements are required 
by statute. The Bureau will more than absorb these costs through improved 
productivity, turnover, delays in filling vacancies, and recruitment at lower-than- 
average salaries. 

All other average salary chamges, $1,107,653.—Included in this category are the 
following types of salary changes: (a) Promotion of personnel hired at a trainee 
position level into a journeyman level will cost $1,440,105 in fiscal year 1961. 
This represents both the annualization of promotions made in 1960 of personnel 
recruited in 1959 and promotions mostly in accordance with training agreements 
with the Civil Service Commission in 1961 of personnel recruited in 1960: (») 
annulization of reclassifications of positions in 1960 amounts to $123,304 in 1961; 
and (c) recruitment in 1961 at less than the journeyman level to meet increased 
workload needs and to replace losses will offset the foregoing increases by 
$455,756. 

Federal employee health benefits program, $1,415,672.—The Federal Employee 
Health Benefits Act of 1959 (Public Law 86-382) provides that the Government 
will share the cost with the employees of providing health benefit plans for the 
protection of the employees. This program becomes effective with the first day 
of the first pay period which begins on or after July 1, 1960. 

Increased annual leave usage, $177,989.—This increase in costs is the net re- 
sult of the following factors: (a) Higher annual leave usage in the district 
offices and the payment centers will reduce the effective time to apply to produc- 
tion and thereby increase costs by $358,521. The movement of personnel into 
higher leave accrual brackets brings about this increase in leave usage; (b) 
more time will be available to apply to production in 1961 in the Division of Ac- 
counting Operations because in 1960 time will be lost due to the move to the 
new headquarters building. This factor reduces costs by $180,532 in 1961. 


B. Program items 


Increase of 4.4 percent in volume of Bureau and State agency work, 
$5,830,160.—Work to be processed in 1961 by the Bureau is estimated to be 
3.7 percent higher than in 1960. In order to process this increased volume of 
work, the Bureau will require an increase of 938.25 man-years at a cost of 
$3,920,184 for personal services and $805,206 for other objects. Estimated proc- 
essing of work in 1961 by State agencies will exceed 1960 by 13.4 percent at a 
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cost of $1,104,770 (excluding medical examination costs discussed below) Th 
cost estimates are unadjusted for decreased requirements on account of 04 
proved productivity, detailed elsewhere. ” 

Purchase of medical examinations, $8,403,260.—The added costs for pure 
of medical examinations in fiscal year 1961 result from the following: (@) Added 
examinations commensurate with the 13.4 percent workload increase amount to 
$788,905 of the total increase; and (b) an expected increase in unit cost of 
$3.50 per examination accounts for $870,146. This rise in unit cost is consistent 
with the nationwide trend in doctors’ fees established by State schedules and 
the greater use of specialist-type examinations; and (c) an increase in the 
proportion of cases handled by State agencies in which medical examinations 
will be purchased accounts for the remaining $1,744,209. In 1961 the Bureay 
expects to purchase medical examinations in 45 percent of the disability cases 
processed by State agencies as compared with 35 percent in 1960. The reasons 
for this increase are explained in detail in the activity 4 justification. 

Continuing space and communication costs, $944,824.—The increase of $944 824 
eonsists of the following: (a) $717,723 for district office rental increases at. 
tributable to annualization of rent for space acquired in 1960, price changes 
upon renegotiation of contracts, and moves in 1961 of some district offices out of 
below-standard space; (b) $103,500 for additional telephone charges including 
annualization of additional service installed in 1960 and the net cost of in. 
stallations scheduled for 1961 for additional staff; (c) $202,953 for annualiza- 
tion of payment center space changes in fiscal year 1960, due principally to 
the scheduled move of the Philadelphia Payment Center from their present 
cramped quarters in rent-free space to commercial space in April 1960; and 
(d) other miscellaneous changes resulting in an offsetting decrease of $79,352. 

Make-ready costs for IDP system, $685,000.—Intensive preliminary studies 
within the Bureau have established the feasibility and desirability of an inte 
grated data processing system for the Bureau’s claims and postadjudication 
operations. Implementation of this recommendation will yield substantial 
economies in future operations, will considerably reduce the time required for 
the certification for payment of new claims and the handling of postadjudica- 
tion actions, and will increase the accuracy of the work. Initial planning and 
implementation for the new system will require $685,000 in fiscal year 1061. 
A more detailed explanation is presented in the justification of activity 7. 

Increase in State unit costs, $178,416.—Many cases are delayed in processing 
fin State agencies because of insufficient availability of medical consultant 
services. Beginning in 1960, the Bureau expects to increase the number of 
medical consultants attached to State agency staffs. However, this expansion 
ean only be accomplished gradually because of difficulty in recruiting doctors, 
Therefore, the expansion planned for 1960 is nominal, with some step-up sched- 
uled for 1961. The added cost of this expansion plus some increase in clerical 
staff accounts for the higher unit cost for handling disability work in State 
agencies. 

Nonrecurring work, $13,979——The increase of $13,979 is the net difference 
between the cost of nonrecurring work to be conducted in 1960 and scheduled 
for fiscal year 1961. An explanation of the work planned for each fiscal year 
is presented in the individual activity justifications. 

Miscellaneous changes, $118,314.—Various miscellaneous changes result in a 
net increase of $118,314 in the fiscal year 1961 requirements. These changes 
consist of: (a) An increase of $78,080 for premium pay for overtime; (5) an 
increase of $48,005 for inventory adjustments; and (c) a decrease of $7,771 
for other changes. 


hase 


DECREASES 


Savings due to productivity improvement, $1.870,888.—Tn fiscal year 190 
the Bureau expects to realize savings amounting to over $2.5 million from 1959 
experience as a result of greater production per man-year used. In fiscal year 
1961, we expect a further net increase of $1,879,388, bringing a total savings 
of $4.5 million in 1961 as compared with 1959. These savings result principally 
from: (a) Improved productivity from personnel recruited during fiscal year 
1959: (b) the performance of a larger volume of work in 1960 and 1961 without 
corresponding increases in operating supervisors, training, and other costs 
directly related to workload volume; (c) the further application of electronic 
equipment to maintenance of earnings records; and (d) other improvements in 
operating methods. 
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Recruitment and other intermittent ewpenses, $758,944.—The decrease of 
$758,944 represents the net difference between recruitment and other intermittent 
costs scheduled for 1960 and those planned for fiscal year 1961. These expendi- 
tures, although workload related, are of an irregular nature. The decrease in 
1961 results chiefly from the purchase in 1960 of microfilm readers, amounting 
toover a million dollars. 

Movement to new headquarters building in 1960, $739,821.—The move of the 
Bureau’s accounting operations and central staff is scheduled in the early part 
of calendar year 1960, This move will result in savings in 1960 and 1961 as 
follows : 








J. 
Savings in Added 
fiscal year savingsin |Total savings 
5 fiscal year 
1961 
itll eceelbnatipchitti titty inpatient ats een gale deeded 
Rental SAVINGS. .. 1-25. ~. coe wnee- 5s 50cen=- siete hdd hvala — $450, 936 — $858, 258 —$1, 309, 194 
Staff savings (includes night differential and CSRA)-~.-..--- —487, 272 —789, 067 - 1,276, 339 
GREE. .< wed dcddcccdnesccowwccscceddencsccannenesdscce —63, 629 —41, 919 —105, 548 
I erie ial i —1, 001,837 | —1,689,244] —2, 691,081 
Offsetting costs of GSA contract..............-------.-----..- 910, 577 949, 423 1, 860, 000 
ONIN. "A005, oo Soli oben annbeddodabudeeed —91, 260 —739, 821 —831, 081 





One less day of pay in 1961, $503,183.—Requirements for fiscal year 1961 will 
decrease by $503,183 because 1961 has 261 paid days as compared with 262 in 
fiscal year 1960. 

Disasitiry Provision OF THE AcT 


Mr. Focarry. A very large part of this increase is made up of in- 
creased costs in carrying out the disability provisions of the act. Just 
how much is attributable to this part of the program ?¢ 

Mr. Baty. Total costs for the disability program will increase by 
$7,328,919. State agency costs account for about $4.6 million of this. 
There are three separate items, all related to State agency costs, Mr. 
Chairman. One is a workload item of $1,104,730, which is the result 
of an increase in the number of claims that the State agencies will 
receive. Then there is an item of $3,403,260, which is for medical ex- 
aminations. 

I would like to comment on that in more detail in a moment, if I 
may. 

And then a very small item of $178,416, that is for a little higher 
unit cost in the State agencies, principally to supply more medical 
consultants in the State agencies. 


COST OF MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS 


The purchase of medical examinations, the figure of $3,403,260, I 
wanted to make clear that part of that item is also a workload figure. 
This $3,403,000 is made up of three separate parts; $788,905 of it is 
for the medical examinations for the additional claims that will be 
taken—the workload will be increased; and $870,146 of it arises be- 
cause of the cost of the exams themselves is rising. 

We operate through the same fee schedules as vocational rehabili- 
tation, as they are under contract in most States to make these deter- 
minations. 

In many States the fee schedules are quite old, and as these sched- 
ules are renegotiated it increases the cost of these examinations. 
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Mr. Foearry. What has been the trend since the adoption of this 
amendment in costs for medical examinations ? 

Mr. Batt. In the last 2 or 3 years particularly, the cost per ex- 
amination has been rising, partly because of this point of doctors 
having higher fees, but it is also partly attributable to our increas. 
ingly sending people to get the type of examination that tends to 
be more expensive. A higher proportion of these cases are either 
neuropsychiatric examinations, which tend to be more expensive, or 
the heart—pulmonary type of examinations, which would be more 
expensive. So those two factors together have resulted in the med- 
ical examination costs rising as follows: 1957, it was $23.71—where 
there was a medical exam it cost on the average $23.71. Then for 
subsequent years it is $26.41; $30.96; this year, estimated at $32.50: 
and in 1961, $36. That accounts for—out of this $5,400,000 figure— 
that accounts for $870,000 of it, this increase in the unit cost of the 
exams, 

There is another figure of $1,744,209, within this nearly $314 mil- 
lion, that is the result of our ordering and paying for exams in a 
higher proportion of cases, aside from the workload and aside from 
the increase in unit cost. 

This year we are budgeted for the Government paying for medical 
exams in about 35 percent of all the cases that the State handles. In 
1961 we are requesting money for a ratio of 45 percent for medical 
examinations. 

It has been our increasing experience that to get sound determina- 
tions in this area requires in a substantial number of cases that the 
Government purchase its own examinations from a qualified special- 
ist, rather than relying to the extent we did in earlier years on the 
individual’s own examinations. That is the basis for it. 

Mr. Focarty. The trend is going up in all these ? 

Mr. Batu. Yes. 

Mr. Focarty. The State agency cost is going up $5 million. What 
is this average staff on duty, what does that mean ? 

Mr. Batu. Well, that would be the same as the number of man- 
years. Our staff fluctuates quite a bit, Mr. Chairman, as you know, 
so that at high workload periods we have considerably more on duty 
than we will other periods of the year. This is just the average. If 
you took the whole, we might vary, oh, several hundred people. 


AMOUNTS ADVANCED TO STATES SINCE 1955 


Mr. Focarry. Do you have figures on the amounts advanced to the 
States each year since these disability provisions became part of the 
act and the estimates for 1960 and 1961 ? 

Mr. Batu. Yes, sir. 

The total amounts, beginning in 1955, which, of course, was just 2 
preliminary—getting ready, for the program-—the total obligations 
were $709,221. 

Then for 1956, $1,676,443. 

For 1957, $4,457,053. 

For 1958, $7,342,143. 

For 1959, $11,239,697. 

Presently, in 1960, $14,818,862. 
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And our request for 1961, is $19,445,857. 

Mr. Fogarty. Are there any State funds involved in this? 

Mr. Batu. None at all, sir. This is entirely a service that they 

erform under contract with the Federal Government and under terms 
of the Federal law. 

Mr. Foearry. Is there any incentive for the State to economize in 
such a program ? 

Mr. Bauv. I think none, other than the one that they would have in 
wanting to do a good job. But we watch and control the expenditures 
very closely from the Federal point of view. 

They submit—each State submits a budget to us, which is gone over 
very carefully in terms of the need in that State, which we keep in 
very close contact with. 


MEDICAL EXAMINATION FEES 


Mr. Focarry. What is the average cost per medical examination ? 

Mr. Baz. $32.50, in 1960, Mr. Chairman. We are asking in the esti- 
mate for $36 for 1961. 

Mr. Focarry. And for the reasons that you gave, more complete ex- 
aminations and more difficult cases ? 

Mr. Batu. And the renegotiation of doctor’s fees. These fee sched- 
ules in the vocational rehabilitation programs are quite outdated in 
many States. They were set several years ago, and the doctors in 
some cases really have not been getting fees from us that are com- 
mensurate at all with the going rate for medical examinations. 

I think there is another aspect to this 

Mr. Focarry. I thought the doctors were telling us their fees haven’t 
increased hardly any for years. 

Mr. Batu. Have not? 

Mr. Focarry. That is right. 

Mr. Batu. I think the fee schedules—I think there is another aspect 
to this. The doctors have been willing for vocational rehabilitation 
to enter into arrangements that are a little less than their going rate, 
because they partly consider it a welfare program, but an insurance 
program suc h as this, with the money from the trust fund, I think 
there is a fairly widespread feeling that they ought to be charging 
usa full rate. When the number of exams were small and primarily 
for vocational rehabilitation purposes, the fact that their schedules 
were out of date didn’t bother them too much, but now they are per- 
forming a large number for us, and this is leading to some renegotia- 
tions. 

Mr. Focarty. They want to try to make up, in this program, for 
what they are losing in the other? 

Mr. Batu. No, I think it is quite clear they are frequently below the 
going rate. 





SUMMARY OF DATA ON PROCESSING DISABILITY CASES 


Mr. Focarry. We will place in the record the data regarding the 
costs of processing disability cases which you prepared at the com- 
mittee’s earlier request. 
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(The information supplied follows :) 


LIMITATION ON SALARIES AND EXPENSES, BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SuRvVIivors 
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STATE AGENCY COSTS FOR PROCESSING DISABILITY CASES 


The attached tables on workloads processed by State agencies under contract 
with the Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
costs of handling these workloads indicate the sharp growth in the disability 
program since fiscal year 1955. 

A year-by-year comparison of data must take into consideration some of the 
factors influencing State operations in the 7-year period. Fiscal years 1955 and 
1956 can be characterized as a period of organizing staff and facilities in State 
agencies to process the workload volume arising from the disability freeze pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act. The enactment in 1956 of the disability ingur- 
ance benefit program and the provision for payment of monthly benefits to dis- 
abled children age 18 and over of OASI beneficiaries sharply increased workloads 
in fiscal years 1957 and 1958. Because State agencies were not equipped to 
handle this sharp influx in workload, it was necessary: (1) To renegotiate con- 
tracts with State agencies to permit cases to be handled by the Division of Dis- 
ability Operations of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance; and (2) 
for the cases processed by State agencies, to use expedient measures and short- 
cuts to keep the abnormally high number of claims pending from mounting 
further. 

The work load and cost trends in fiscal year 1959, 1960, and 1961 reflect: (1) 
The State agencies assuming a greater proportion of the total workload as in- 
tended by statute; (2) a growth in the number of reconsideration cases and 
continuing eligibility cases (3) efforts to improve the development of evidence 
to support determinations as to the existence of a disability; and (4) increased 
use and costs of consultative medical examinations—the reasons for which are 
presented on pages 38-40 of the justification of the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance appropriation request for 1961. 


State agency costs and manpower usage, fiscal years 1955-61 


Actual | Estimated 
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| 1955 | 1956 1957 1958 | 1959 1960 1961 
| 
Phim tl — = Sabdedi nip ocninenkiguaniapnintca aceon 
i a pe ALE Ze a eae $35, 07\s1, 137, 300/$2, 243, vals, 249, 470\$5, 438, 489) $6, 835, 140)$7, 932, 090 
Medical examinations...........- 0 14,792} 326,984) 1, 805, 250) 2.947, 116) 5, 546. 808] 8, 950, 068 
RE cat indgmtaamendb chedees 32, 892 333, 307 644, 651] 1,073, 217] 1, 308, 205] 1, 485, 700] 1, 723, 236 
pS ae 68, 209) 1, 485, 390) 3, 215, 355) 7, 127, 937] 9,783, 810/13, 867, 648)18, 605, 304 
Adjustment to an obligation 
ONE Fiat) bbe ck bd coheed 640, 922 191, 044] 1, 241, 698 214, 206) 1, 455, 887 951,214 840, 463 
Total obligations (ad- 
DIN. cccenwncbodeieticte- 709, 22'| 1, 676, 44°) 4, 457, 053] 7, 342, 143/11, 230, 697/14, 818, 862/19, 445, 857 
Average staff on duty %..........| 7020 ss 491, = 868;—s« 242] ~—s:1,430) 1,626 





1 Funds are provided the State agencies a quarter in advance: hence obligations cover the 12-month period 
of operations of October-September of each year. Obligations also reflect adjustments in yearend balances. 
* Includes full-time equivalent of part-time personnel. 
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State agency operations workload and unit cost data, fiscal years 1955-61 


————eeeeee.—c. 0 OOOO 











Actual Estimated 
1955! | 1956! 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
Torkloads processed: 
7 tial determinations of dis- 

DT. <csvietdecuntcunkeenentel-atGeses 60, 565 154, 922 281, 171 295, 924 380, 613 | 409, 300 
Reconsiderations and hearings -_ -.|........}.....--- 11, 270 39, 402 44, 413 54,319 | 56, 450 
SE CIEE © nsn ob wrens laneenmer eres ge 589 4, 048 34, 609 52,700 | 87,200 

Total cases processed...........]....---- 60,565 | 166,781 | 324,621 | 374,946 | 487,632 | 552,950 

Medical examinations: 
Number of medical examinations 

purchased. ------  eeeaanereraitidieralltinaealadeslii 846 13, 793 68, 365 95, 198 170, 671 | 248, 613 
Examinations purchased as a 

percent of total cases. -.......-.|..-.---- (‘) 8.3 21.1 32.2 35 45 

Unit cost data: 
Cost per medical examination.__.}......-- $17. 48 $23. 71 $26. 41 $30. 96 $32.50 | $36.00 
Adjudication costs per case #__.-_.}......-- (4) $17. 32 $16. 40 $18. 23 $16.99 | $17.31 


Total cost per case. .......- ee (@) $19. 28 $21. 96 $26. 09 $28.44 | $33. 65 





1 Ist 2 years highly developmental—data is not significant for comparison purposes. 

1 Costs in State agencies for other than medical examinations do not fluctuate in direct proportion to 
workload because many of the small States operate with only a few employees, hence, @ variation in unit 
costs from year to year. 


Mr. Focarry. Are you satisfied with the system as it is working 
now, as far as efficiency is concerned ¢ 

Mr. Batt. No, sir; I think we can say honestly that there have been 
very, very great improvements, but to say we are satisfied, that 
wouldn’t be correct. 

Mr. Focarry. What do you intend doing about it ? 


PROCESSING TIME OF DISABILITY CASES 


Mr. Batt. For one thing, we intend to reduce the length of proc- 
essing time at least another 10 days. 

Mr. Focarry. What is it now ¢ 

Mr. Batti. On the average, about 110 days—disability cases, 

We have as a goal 90 days, on the average. 

I might point out the 110 is about half of what it was a couple of 
years ago, so big progress is being made. 

Mr. Focarry. Would you be satisfied in cutting it down to 90 days 


2 
Mr. Bari. I imagine when we get to 90 days, we will see ways of 
ene there. 

ut there are certain irreducible handlings in the disability cases 
when you have to order specialist examinations in a high proportion of 
them, 

You see, in suggesting that we have more of these medical examina- 
tions for the difficult borderline cases, we do have to recognize that 
there is necessarily some delay in it. 

Mr. Focarry. In other words, you think it is impossible to get that 
below 90 days in the next year? 

Mr. Batu. In the next year? I think it would be unlikely in the 
next year. 

Mr. Fogarty. No matter what you did? 

Mr. Bau. I don’t at this moment see any practical plan that would 
hold hope for getting it on the average below that in this next year. 


51985—60——38 
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I would hope that as we get near the goal that we will see other avenues 
that would make it possible to improve further. 

Mr. Focarry. You don’t see anything in the offing that could possi- 
bly reduce that? ‘That could reduce the length of time? 

Mr. Batu. Should I talk a little more at length on that point? 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 

Mr. Bau. I think in these disability cases it is a little easier to 
have a clear picture of the problem if we talk about two different types 
of cases. First, ones that are clean-cut cases—where the individual's 
own evidence that he presents is enough on which a determination 
can be made—those go through the State agency pretty fast. They 
are now averaging about 20 days. We think we can knock about 10 
days off of that. 

Of course, after we develop it in our district offices, it goes through 
the State agency, is reviewed in Baltimore, and then put on the rolls, 

This group can be reduced probably around 15 days overall, 10 days 
in the State and probably about 5 days elsewhere; i.e., in district offices 
and Baltimore. 

But, now, it is this other group—and it is now nearly half the 
cases—that I am hesitating about making too strong a commitment 
on large reductions in processing time. This group is made up of 
the ones where the evidence that the individual himself submits is not 
enough on which a determination can be made. 

When these get to the State agencies, in an increasing proportion 
what. we are now doing is buying a specialist examination. You have 
to arrange for that, fit it into the doctor’s schedule, get the individual 
together with him; in some parts of the country that is difficult to 
do. These cases will probably always take fairly long. Right now 
it is averaging something over 50 days in the State Agency for that 
type of case, and we could reduce that probably another 10. 

But in that group, there is a physical minimum. 

Mr. Focarry. Is there anything that this committee could do to help 
you further reduce this time from 90 days ? 

Mr. Batt. I don’t think there is anything that I see at this time, 
Mr. Chairman, except the appropriation we have requested here, which 
would help, certainly. 

Mr. Focarty. What do you mean, requested ? 

Mr. Batu. I mean the full amount of what we are asking for in this 
item is certainly necessary to come down to 90 days. 





EFFECT OF APPROPRIATION ON PROCESSING TIME 


Mr. Focarry. Suppose Congress decided to give you a little more 
money, would that help ? 

Mr. Batu. I really doubt, for this particular item of reducing time 
in disability, that is a problem of more money. 

Mr. Focarry. If we reduced the appropriation a couple of million 
dollars, how much effect would that have ? 

Mr. Baty. A couple of million dollars cut in the disability area 
would have a very significant effect on time. 

Mr. Focarry. But it wouldn’t have any effect if we added another 
$500,000 ? 

Mr. Batu. I think we asked in here for about the amount that can 
be spent well, except for just a couple of hundred thousand dollars, 
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where we did have in mind a more thorough interview at the district 
office level of certain nonmedical aspects in disability. 

I wouldn’t want to suggest this will necessarily decrease the process- 
ing time, but we thought that it would contribute to sounder decisions. 

Mr. Focartry. How would it be helped ? 

Mr. Bax. In arriving at decisions; by having more information so 
we can arrive at sounder decisions. 

Mr. Focarry. Don’t you think that is important to the poor fellow 
who thinks he is disabled ? 

Mr. Batu. Yes, sir. We are doing this now, It is not a matter of 
not doing it. This is a matter of a request that we had for a slight 
addition in the amount of time spent on the same thing. 

Mr. Focarry. To doa better job? 

Mr. Batu. Yes. 


BACKLOGS 


Mr. Focarry. Do you have any serious backlogs in any part of the 
program now ¢ 

Mr. Batu. Well, right at the moment, Mr. Chairman, this is our 
high quarter workload, and in the last few weeks, as is really to be 
expected, we have been taking in more claims than we have been able 
to turn out. This is almost always true in January and February. 
But I would not say it has reached any serious proportions. 

Mr. Foearry. Is it any worse than it was last year? 

Mr. Batu. Oh, no. 

Mr. Curisteavu. We started this year in better shape than we have 
been in January at any time, in regard to the backlog. 

Mr. Focarty. Are you satisfied ? 

Mr. Curisteavu. No, we are never satisfied. 

Mr. Focarry. What are you going to do to improve operations? 

Mr. Curisteau. We are improving, as Mr. Ball indicated, our in- 
terviews. 

Among the problems we have had is people having been denied, 
especially in the disability area, to give them a longer interview, to 
give them an understanding of the reasons for it, and to help them 
in the decision whether they should appeal. 

Mr. Fogarty. In your overall backlog problem, what do you think 
could be done to improve the situation ? 


ELECTRONIC PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


Mr, Batu. One area we are very hopeful about for speeding up our 
general processing and improving accuracy, Mr. Chairman, is the 
introduction of the electronic processes—what is called integrated 
data processing—into the claims part of the job. 

We have an item of $685,000 in this request to get started in the 
application of that equipment to the claims process. 

As you know, we just about have completed the application of elec- 
tronic equipment to the wage record-keeping part of our job. Now 
we are starting to take the beginning steps, hopefully, in 1961, to put 
the claims paying and keeping up of the benefit rolls and the adjust- 
ments that need to be made also on electronic equipment, which should 
very substantially speed up processing time in the long run, and im- 
prove the accuracy of the job. 
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INTEGRATED DATA PROCESSING 


Mr. Fogarty. From your justifications you seem to feel the appli- 
cation of this so-called integrated data processing to your program 
will result in a very significant improvement in operations and say- 
ings in money ¢ 

Mr. Bau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarry. We will put pages 55 through 59 in the record. 

(The pages follow :) 


LIMITATION ON SALARIES AND EXPENSES, BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVoRs. 
INSURANCE (Trust FUND) 


B. MAKE READY AND INITIAL COSTS FOR APPLYING FURTHER AUTOMATION AND INTE- 
GRATED DATA PROCESSING IN THE BUREAU’S CLAIMS AND BENEFIT PAYMENT 
OPERATIONS 


1. Background 


Early in January 1959 the Bureau organized a central planning staff of key 
high-grade personnel temporarily detailed from their regular jobs to make an 
evaluation of the whole claims process in the Bureau. A committee appointed 
by Secretary Folsom and chaired by Reinhard Hohaus had previously recom- 
mended that the Bureau review its work processes from the point of view of 
integrated data processing.’ 

The claims process studied by the central planning staff encompassed the 
whole process; the taking of applications, the furnishing of earnings records, the 
development of other evidence, adjudication, review and authorization, payment 
and maintenance of the benefit rolls including all of the adjustment actions 
therefor. Involved are personal contacts, judgment actions and clerical and 
mechanical operations. 

Prior to the institution of the central planning staff, as a result of its practice 
of applying continuing study to all its operations, the Bureau had made con- 
siderable progress in determining the feasibility of using electronic machinery 
for a significant portion of its claims work which does not involve contact with 
the public or personal judgment. It had also done some research on the use 
of a wire communication system which can provide punched paper tape. con- 
vertible to tabulating cards or magnetic tape. It also had the benefit of its ex- 
perience and staff knowledge in the use of electric and electronic machinery and 
in its earnings record operations. 

The findings derived from these studies and experience show conclusively 
that substantial and much needed improvements in processing time and efficiency 
as well as financial economies can be achieved through the application of inte- 
grated data processing methods principally by the connected or parallel use of 
wire communications and electronic machinery in appropriate parts of the 
claims process. 

The achievement of this goal of bringing its claims operation into parity with 
the advanced methods used in the Bureau’s earnings record operations, will have 
to be phased over a number of years. Research, study, machine programing, 
pilot test installations and preliminary working installations designed to handle 
something less than the ultimate system, will require a good deal of work end 
time. 


2. A brief, nontechnical description of how the ultimate system would work 

After the personal contacts with claimants, district offices would type earnings 
record requests on wire communication equipment, 

Such requests would be received in the form of paper tape and readable copy, 
if desired. 

The paper tape would be used to activate machinery to produce earnings record 
data. 





1 Since “integrated data processing” is a technical term, a brief descripti ° 
cept might be useful. The basic idea is that once data is captured tren ee hep 
punching, or otherwise into a document, subsequent uses of the same data whenever 
possible, should not require a repetition of the typing, key-punching, etc., even though 
used in a different operation, or in a combination with other data, or at a different location. 
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The earnings record would be returned by wire; tape and readable copies 
being produced at destination. 

Adjudicated case folders containing tape and paper documents would be trans- 
mitted to a review point. 

After review the paper tapes would be used to transmit awards for transfer to 
a magnetic tape designed to record new awards as made. 

This magnetic tape would be used first to prepare award notices and to issue 
first checks and then would be merged with the master beneficiary roll tape for 
the regular monthly certification of checks. 

The data to be carried on the magnetic tape would include addresses needed 
for direct writing of checks from it and, as well, other data necessary to process 
suspensions, terminations, reinstatements, and other types of adjustment actions. 

Requests for additional claims evidence between review and initiation points, 
account number work, statistical and production data and administrative uses 
all may be accommodated by the equipment. 


8. Plan for phasing in the system 


What may be regarded as a first step in a projected program is the transfer 
of the relatively small benefit roll of the Baltimore payment center from tabu- 
lating cards to magnetic tape for processing on the electronic equipment now in 
the Division of Accounting Operations. It will be practical at first to handle 
only the simpler types of adjustment actions. 

A tentative time schedule has been established for phasing in the system. Be- 
eause this is such a major undertaking and many major decisions have yet to 
be made before the system can be fully implemented, the actual timing will have 
to be adjusted on the basis of experience as the project progresses. Briefly, the 


‘tentative objectives to be achieved in each fiscal year are: 


(a) Fiscal year 1960.—During this year projects important to the implementa- 
tion of this system that are already underway will be brought into the unified 
plan and assigned priorities. Studies will be conducted to provide necessary data 
to resolve major problems still to be solved, and machine manufacturers will be 
oriented to the system and assisted in the development of proposals for equipment 
to be installed. 

(b) Fiscal year 1961.—The beneficiary rolls of two payment centers, New 
York and Chicago, will be programed and beginning January 1, 1961, the monthly 
certification of benefit rolls and the processing of all additions, deletions, and 
changes to the rolls will be handled on electronic equipment. (Sufficient time 
will be available on the computer equipment in the Division of Accounting Opera- 
tions to handle this workload.) In this year it is also planned to conduct a test 
of a nationwide wire communication setup and to install, in the latter part of 
this year, part of the wire communications system. 

(e) Fiscal year 1962 and 1963.—Fiscal years 1962 and 1963 will be character- 
ized by a gradual transition from the old to the new system. By the latter part 
of 1963 it is hoped that the system will be in full operation. 


j. Anticipated results 


When the system becomes fully operative preliminary estimates indicate that 
economies of operation resulting therefrom will produce savings of from $2 
to $5 million annually. The system will substantially speed up the certification 
of new claims and the processing of post-adjudicative actions. Significant im- 
provements in the accuracy of the work will also result. 
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5. Budgeted costs for 1961 


A total of $685,000 is being requested for fiscal year 1961 for make-ready costs 
necessary to the installation of the system. The primary cost factors which 
enter into this estimate are outlined below: 


ee 


Payroll costs ! 
Facilities Total 


Man-years Money 


I. Gross costs of system 
(a) Planning and testing wire communications 
(July-December 1060) __........-....----- 6.1 $32, 200 $23, 570 $55, 770 
(b) Preparatory costs for application of elec- R 
tronic data processing to Chicago and 
New York payment centers (July- 
I I i Se nih Gc oat cope 1:3 90, 800 47, 000 137, 800 
(ce) Planning and programing for above installa- | , 
tions, and development of integrated data 
processing system for total claims opera- 


tion (July 1960-June 1961). _.....-...-.--- 55.1 495, 950 2 38, 000 533, 950 
(d) Partial installation of wire communications 
system (January-June 1961). ._.-_._- rl 16.5 73, 925 206, 789 280, 714 


(e) Application of electronic data processing to 
Chicago and New York payment center 
operations (January-Jtmme 1961)_........-- 12.5 57, 675 217, 000 274, 675 











EE ER ee 111.4 | 750, 550 2, 359 1, 282, 900 
II. Estimated offsets: 
(a) Wire communications: 

















1. Certification operations in DAO-.-.- BF) GARI Asis iste | —12, 385 
ELECTED —4.5 —14, 205 —32, 600 — 46, 805 
(6) Electronic data processing application in 
payment centers: 
1. Manpower savings due to electronic 
data processing usage #__...._..._--| —75. 2 on SE Isonetsomeoet — 432, 296 
2. Overtime premium to partially re- 
place losses of personnel before | 
Nee oD oa ti nl $210, GOD |... ngs nnsae | +110, 000 
(c) Diversion of existing Bureau programers | | 
and procedural analysts to study of auto- 
mation in payment centers. _............. —24.0 | —216, 423 |_..-- “4 —216, 423 
te as oS | 107.4 | —565, 309 | —32, 600 | —597,909 
Estimated net cost in fiscal year 1961___| 4.0| 185,241 | 499,759 | 685, 000 





1 Includes civil service retirement contributions and Federal group life insurance. 

2 Contract for outside consultant services. 

3 Manpow er savings in the payment centers will be realized by attrition. The plan calls for not filling 
vacancies in those operations affected by the conversion to EDP beginning July 1960, although the con- 
version will not take place until January 1961. To supplement the reduced staff on duty i in this Ist 6-month 
period, provision has been made for premium overtime pay. 

4 Excludes offsets which should occur in disbursing operations of the Treasury Department. 


SAVINGS AS RESULT OF APPLYING INTEGRATED DATA PROCESSING SYSTEM 


Mr. Focarry. Tell us how much money this is going to save, and 
how it will improve operations. 

Mr. Batt. Once the system is in effect, our preliminary estimate is 
that on a year’s basis there should be a saving of $2 to $5 million out of 
this electronic processing applied to the claims process. 

The basic idea will be to get all the information needed on a re- 
petitive basis throughout the whole process of the claim—name, ac- 
count number, and other identifying information—as quickly as pos- 
sible into machinable form. Our idea, at the district office level, itself, 
is to get this actually on a wire system, going back into our wage rec- 
ord system—requesting wage records by wire, which then come back 
to the district office also in that same way. Then the claim moves to 
our payment center where a paper tape ‘produced as a byproduct of 
the wire communications system can be used to activate machinerv to 
handle the claim from then on; actually put it on the rolls and by 
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machinery keep that claim up to date month after month, handle 
changes of address, and suspension of benefits when people go to work. 
This is not only a matter, Mr. Chairman, of moneysaving, but a mat- 
ter of equal importance, is that it reduces error by once getting the 
information early on tape, we never have to repeat it and copy it and 
have errors intr oduced in that w ay. 

We are very confident that we can, by phasing this in over a period 
of years, be ‘able to accomplish it in an orderly way without any 
forced reduction of personnel, but by taking advantage of turnover 
work into a system that will be consider rably improved. 

On an overall basis, just as an example of the kind of result that 
one can expect here, when a claim has had all its evidence, when all 
the evidence has been developed, with this system, we will be able to 
get it actually into payment status within a week, and this is an 
overall figure, not an average. We will get them all into payment 
status within a week. That w vill be the objective. 

Mr. Focarry. You think it is going to save you money in the long 
run? 

Mr. Batu. Yes. 

I wouldn’t want to rely too heavily on our guess of exact amounts 
at this early stage, but it will be in the neighborhood of from $2 to 
$5 million to be saved. 

Mr. Focarry. Two or three years ago, Mr. Taber didn’t seem to 
agree with you people on the savings that might result from the con- 
struction of this new building. 

If we take a look at the table on page 8, maybe he was right. 

You show a savings of $831,000 for 1961, but you do not take into 
account interest on the investment or amortiz: ition of the building. 

What would that amount to? 

(The page referred to follows :) 


LIMITATION ON SALARIES AND EXPENSES, BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE (TRUST FUND) 


Movement to new headquarters building in 1960, $739,821.—The move of the 
Bureau’s accounting operations and central staff is scheduled in the early part 


of calendar year 1960. This move will result in savings in 1960 and 1961 as 
follows: 


Savings in Added sav- 
fiscal year | ings in fiscal |Total savings 




















1960 year 1961 
TM 2 ek owe) ee ee en mad <a —$450, 936 —$858, 258 | —$1, 309, 194 
Staff savings (includes night differential and OSR A) ee — 487, 272 —789, 067 —1, 276, 339 
Other savings. a i! —63, 629 —41, 919 —105, 548 
I a incon pssinkdh ts dm doases soak eeaeeiats aude etnias —1, 001, 837 — 1, 689, 244 —2, 691, 081 
Offsetting costs of GSA contract..............-..... aaa 910, 577 949, 423 1, 860, 000 
STII as cnisin cenebensi cicnancetstadiabueeees Gaedaietcae anak Gabideaal —91, 260 —739, 821 —831, 081 





Mr. Baty. This $831,000, Mr. Chairman, this is the first-year sav- 
ings reflected in this budget. 


Mr. Fogarty. What would the interest amount to? 
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. : in| 
Mr. Batu. Perhaps if you would be agreeable, it might be well to | ing 
show this in the record at this point. To 
Mr. Focarry. We will put it in the record. Sa 
(The table follows :) Sa 
Nig 
AMORTIZATION OF Cost oF NEw BUILDING Im 
EAR : Ot 
Amortization schedule from Jan. 1, 1962 
(Thousands of dollars] 
Les 
| 
Interest | 
Annual payment | Outstand- Ad 
Years after Jan. 1 1962 savings, | dueonun- | Net annual ing debt Int 
| valueat | amortired savings end of year 
|} endofyear | debtat 
| end of year 
meee -niehide~aimamaea<e Lninenapetsbagtiiend 
is hist ttade deer coon bh nbbeedewdhtsdsobhbdd lias an adpbh | $50 pak bbe BasEt octal 4 
ee ee ee cs $1, 971 $909 $1, 062 tH 
ec comes, | creel ce RPE TT Tey 1, 971 881 1, 090 32, 260 
a 1,971 852 1,119 31, 141 . 
ape tgh acd htc o+ bo ual onebaseerrninnvcadt 1, 971 823 1,148 29, 992 h 
eee nore a eee ed ee noe ere ee 1; 971 792 | 1,179 28, 813 th 
IEEE LTE TEE TT RAIS: 1, 971 761 | 1, 210 27, 603 St 
cee | 1, 971 729 1, 242 26, 362 : 
ee erate | 1,971 697 1, 275 25, 087 | 
Beane, Ai 1; 971 663 1, 308 23, 778 
oe a ee 1,971 628 1, 348 22, 435 an 
Seen aeerce ee ee ee ee ee eet 1, 971 593 1, 379 21, 057 & | 
te ner ne 1, 971 556 1, 415 19, 042 | 
| AS Pee a eee eee | 1, 971 519 1, 452 18, 190 . 
dite eee he | 1, 971 481 1; 491 16, 600 tin 
16.222 a ao 1, 971 441 1, 530 15, 169 \ 
a 1, 971 401 1, 57 13, 508 
actinic eines te ns cet 1 971 359 1, 612 11 oes y 
ee ee ee 1, 971 317 1, 655 10, 332 un 
Ticccipaeeutibtar ss fee tl. co pete eo) 1; 971 273 1, 698 8, 633 
ie eee 1) 971 228 | 1, 743 6, 800 ers 
Da cece pte tert aetna eich ctaane 1; 97 182 1, 789 §, 101 gr: 
OP sictibbestiad-dkeks-chchcdbsaeessded4csuaees 1, 971 135 1, 837 8265 , 
sca | 1,97 86 1, 885 1, 379 | 
iletaiaighbasteinertscgecksacenecacatonsesce | 1, 97 36 1, 935 1 555 th 
! Amortization is completed during 24th year. Trust funds have $555,000 more at end of 24th year than er 
if building had not been constructed. 
Note.—Interest rate is 254 percent compounded semiannually. AD 
Mr. Focarty. This year the interest cost on your investment would 
be more than the $800,000-plus you will save. | 
Mr. Batt. This is the interest on the unamortized debt in this Fe 
schedule. , 
Mr. Marswatt. Since you have it there, what is it for this com- mé 
parable figure of $831,000? | 
Mr. Batu. The net savings year by year is $1,971,689. scl 
That is the net saving year by year, and here is how it breaks down: It 
Total rental savings, what we save in rent, is $1,941,974; in 
Savings in supervisory and administrative services, as we went fo 
off the night shift, you know—— va 
Mr. Focarry. You can put that complete table in the record. 
(The table supplied follows :) Me 
ESTIMATE OF ANNUAL SAVINGS th 


In computing the savings it is assumed that the annex is completed and the 
Baltimore payment center and the Division of Disability Operations are located ex 
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in the new building. The amount of the savings was computed from the follow- 
ing list: 


Total petital. Ch VARGB. spar rerio peeh ect leh gepleptndnd sepicbe sini $1, 941, 874 
Savings in supervisory and administrative services______.___.______ 300, 222 
SE We UES ONE SUC VIOR. 0 n.ndiercch-cvaiseemasegintenmecnetiamaiammadll 458, 900 
Wes. chit Giilowential uae pe panna stneddemnn 509, 309 
Improvement in overall efficiency__._....-.---.---- 891, 903 
Other (travel, supplies, alterations, etc.) -.-.___----.--.--.-__-__ 21, 981 

PEPE SSRIPIS EE SUE VRTAI co & sien en sn enistgeaeinesr tence adinen timate tiediaeeeel 4, 119, 189 
CAS GE Contr eee on ee ee ee ee, a ee eee ae —2, 173, 500 
Ddeabedl, COWARDS. ah iii lice rraniciin ni biendlo bt bueuesels 1, 945, 689 
TG OR ITE cha can ore plan elctigerbcoleeiidtnedieena a 26, 000 

SEY WOU PET Onn oe ocelot 1, 971, 689 


STATES APPLICATION OF DISABILITY REGULATIONS 


Mr. Foaarty. Mr. Denton had to leave for another meeting. He left 
this question which he wanted asked: Isn’t there a difference between 
States in their application of the disability regulations ? 

In other words, aren’t some States more liberal than others so that 
an individual might be determined to be disabled in one State, whereas 
a person with the same condition might not be in another State? 

Mr. Batu. Mr. Chairman, unquestionably, there is some slight varia- 
tion, but as you know, we have 100 percent review of all of these cases 
by the Federal Government. They are all determined in the States 
under standards that are set up by the Federal Government in consid- 
erable detail, and we work constantly with the States in training pro- 
grams to have them be as uniform as possible. 

Now, in spite of that, I wouldn’t want to leave the impression that 
there would not be some variation, even in a completely Federal pro- 
gram, there would undoubtedly be some individual variations. 


ADVISABILITY OF FULL FEDERAL OPERATION OF DISABILITY DETERMINATION 
PROGRAM 


Mr. Focarty. If you have 100 percent review, why shouldn’t the 
Federal Government operate the entire program, then ? 

Mr. Mircnetyi. Could I answer that in general terms, Mr. Chair- 
man, and then the others can fill in further details? 

I think on this matter of federalization, if we were starting from 
scratch, we would definitely be opposed to a Federal-State operation. 
It is a Federal program and could be more effectively administered 
in that way. However, it didn’t get started that way, and we have 
found in the intervening period of time that there have been some ad- 
vantages to the State-type or Federal-State type of operation. 

In the first place, I think that it has simplified the job of working 
out effective and satisfactory relations with the medical profession, 
because it was done in 48 States by the people who were closest to 
the profession. That has been a very important contribution. 

Then I think it has done what it was supposed to do, and that is, 
expose many of these people who otherwise might not have been ex- 
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posed to rehabilitation services in the States, because it channels them 
through the same organization. 

- Also, I think that probably it enabled us to get started earlier, be- 
cause there was a nucleus of skilled people in this field already exist- 
ing in these State agencies. : 

With respect to the current situation, I think several considerations 
have to be taken into account. 

There are savings that would accrue to federalization. At the same 
time, there are offsetting additional expenses that might arise out, of 
federalization. 

I think the savings would occur by cutting down the amount of 
supervision, the number of agencies that had to be dealt with. 

I believe that there are 23 States, with seven or less employees, and 
probably if it were a Federal operation, you wouldn’t have this scat- 
tered type of organization to deal with in terms of supervision and 
instructions. 

There would be, therefore, some reduction in the costs of supervision, 
but on the increased expense side, I think that on the whole, the Fed- 
eral salaries would be higher, so that there would be offsetting costs on 
that account. That would not be true in every State, but taking the 
Nation asa whole, I think that is the situation. 

I think probably in the matter of medical fee schedules, if it were 
done on a national centralized basis, that the standards set for fees 
probably would have to be somewhat higher. That would involve ad- 
ditional expense. 

T have little doubt, however, that in the long run the straight Fed- 
eral operation would be more efficient and economical. Also we 
would have less difficulty insuring greater uniformity in determina- 
tions as Mr. Ball has already testified. 

But on balance, we have given this very serious and detailed consid- 
eration and we have concluded that it would not be desirable to fed- 
eralize this arrangement at the present time. 

There are vested interests that have developed by virtue of the large 
number of people who are making a living at this. The States feel 
it has in many respects tended to give them greater facilities, to be 
able to deal with the disabled in their States. 

There would be resistances from the States. We are inclined to 
believe at the present time the advantages that might accrue would 
not be sufficient to offset the disadvantages that might arise. On the 
basis of this detailed consideration, we testified before the Harrison 
Subcommittee of Ways and Means on this same question. As you 
may know, the General Accounting Office, in reviewing the situation, 
had recommended to that committee this matter be looked into, and 
we were requested to study it and report to them. 

This, in summarized terms, is the extent of our testimony before 
that committee. 

Mr. Focarry. Did the General Accounting Office make any recom- 
mendations regarding this question ? 

Mr. Mrrcnewu. As I recall, the General Accounting Office raised 
the question, and the import of their presentation of the matter to the 
committee was that they indicated a favorable disposition toward 
a change. 

Mr. Batu. And asked us to study the matter. 
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Mr. Mrrcnetyt. And asked us to study it. It wasn’t a definite rec- 
ommendation. 

Mr. Focartry. What do you people think about it, you who are 
running the program ? 

Mr. Curisteav. I think we agree with what Mr. Mitchell said. 

Mr. Focarry. Well, Mr. Mitchell is right here; but supposing he 
wasn’t here, what would you say? 

Mr. Curistcav. I probably would say the same thing. 

Mr. Focarry. I gained the impression in the past that it was your 
thinking, or at least the concensus of the people who work in your 
Bureau, that a better job could be done if it was federalized. 

Mr. Curistaav. We gave it, as Mr. Mitchell indicated, thorough 
consideration. My own feeling is, even if we recommended it at this 
time, we couldn’t accomplish it. ; 

In the first place, the rehabilitation folks felt it would be harmful 
to rehabilitation to do it at this time, and they being the specialists 
in the field, I don’t see how at this stage in the game we could make 
a change with that kind of feeling existing. ; 

So we feel that it would be impractical to make a recommendation 
at this time. 

Mr. Focarry. They wouldn’t want to lose something they already 
have. That is only natural, But I am talking about the good of the 
whole program now. é : 

Mr. Curtsteav. I think everything leads to that feeling and that 


conclusion. 
POWER TO CHANGE STATE DECISIONS 


I think it is not practical at this time for on several occasions we 
pointed out to the Ways and Means Committee that we should have 
authority to reverse unfavorable State decisions, unfavorable allow- 
ances, and so far we haven’t been able to get that authority. 

Mr. Focarry. You mean when the State decides against 

Mr. Curisteau. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. You don’t have any power to change the decision ? 

Mr. Curisteau. We don’t have any way to reverse the State, The 
only way to do it is through the appeals process, and that is a long 
way around. 

Mr. Focarry. What was the reason for this? 

Mr. Curisteav. I think, for the same reason, we would have dif- 
fieulty in federalizing the program at this time. I think there is quite 
a body of feeling in this country that the States are more conservative 
in this area. That is the only reason I can see. 

Mr. Batu. Mr. Chairman, we do have the authority to reverse the 
State if they made an allowance. 

I think this is one of the provisions that went into this disability 
program in the very beginning, along with several others, which was 
indicative of Congress feeling at that time, that there was danger of 
this program becoming a very expensive program. They put in many 
things in the direction of holding down costs, and allowing us to 
reverse only when the State allowed was one of them. 

Of course, it is completely in the direction of denying cases where 
we are not allowed to reverse, if the State denies. This is productive 
of a real problem in terms of the length of time of processing in ad- 
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mittedly a relatively small area of cases. But, nevertheless, there are 
a significant number of cases where an individual brings in additional} 


evidence, or upon reconsideration brings in additional evidence, and, | 


right on the face of it, you know you could allow the case. But, instead 
of that, we now have to send it back to the State for them to re- 
consider. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN STATES 


Mr. Focarry. Where are the most conservative States located? 

Mr. Batu. I really don’t believe that you can say there is a differ- 
ence of determination by State, because of this 100 percent Federal 
review that we have and because of the attempts we make to get 
them to agree with the standards. 

Although. there are differences, certainly, I don’t believe I would 
be able to characterize a particular State as being more conservative 
than another. 

This is not a Federal-State program, but a contract arrangement 
by which each State operates according to Federal law and Federal 
standards, subject to 100 percent review. 

Mr. Focarry. There should be some way of making comparisons, 
You don’t think there is? 

Mr. Baut. Mr. Chairman, this is very hard to do, because there are 
many differences in allowance rates that are not related to whether 
an adjudicator or State is conservative or not. It is related to the 
different incidences of diseases in a particular State. It is related 
to the kinds of diseases in the State. 

Nor can you just take what percentage of the people who file 
applications are allowed State by State. That does not really give 
you a reliable answer as to whether one State is more liberal than 
another. But we are watching these differences constantly, and these 
allowance rates are narrowing—the differences among them are nar- 
rowing under our constant training program. 


STATUS OF OASI TRUST FUND 


Mr. Foaarry. What is the status of your fund ? 

Mr. Baty. The disability fund ? 

Mr. Focarty. No, the OASI trust fund. 

Mr. Batu. About $21 billion, I believe. 

Mr. Fogarty. How does the July 1 figure of 1961 compare with the 
July 1 figure of 1958 ? 

Mr. Bau. The July 1 figure of 1958 was $22,812 million, and 1960 
it is estimated it will be $20,523 million. 

Mr. Foearry. What about 1961 ? 

Mr. Batt. $20,593 million, a very slight increase. 

Mr. Focarry. What is the reason for that $2 billion decrease dur- 
ing the last 2 vears? Is it anything to be concerned about ? 

Mr. Batu. No, sir, I don’t believe it is, Mr. Chairman. In 1958, by 
statute, there was an Advisory Council on Financing appointed, and 
they have now reported. This council was made up of representatives 
of business and labor and the public, and expert opinion. They went 
into this really very thoroughly, and their general conclusion was that 
on the basis of present law, if the contribution rates that are sched- 
uled in the act are allowed to go into effect, the program has enough 
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money to meet all benefit claims indefinitely into the future, and that 
short-run individual years of decline are not indicative of any weak- 
ness in the system at all. 

Mr. Foaarry. So this $2 billion decrease isn’t, in your opinion, any- 
thing to be concerned about ¢ 

Mr. Batu. No, sir. The increase in the tax rates that were put into 
the 1958 amendments have corrected, together with the increase in the 
wage base, what was some deficiency in the prograte before. But the 
council came after that and said with the changes that the Congress 
had made, the system was now sound. 


BALTIMORE BUILDING 


Mr. Focarry. How much of the move to the new building has been 
completed ? 

Mr. Batu. About 6,000 people are in the new building. 

Mr. Focarry. Have you started construction of the addition ? 

Mr. Bau. No, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. When did you say you expected to start construction ? 

Mr. Batu. We are hoping for construction just about the end of this 
fiscal year. 

Mr. Toucuet. We are pressing them to complete their work, the 
architects, so we can get bids by the latter part of April or early May. 
This may be a little optimistic, but we are trying to do that. We will 
then commence construction immediately afterward. 

Mr. Foaarry. Then when will it be completed ? 

Mr. Toucuer. If we were to start off on those dates, I would judge 
that the building would be available about October or November of 
1961. 

Mr. Focarry. Would you then be able to house all your Baltimore 
people at the one location ? ; 

Mr. Toucuet. For present legislation, and with some allowance for 
even the elimination of age 50, yes, Mr. Chairman. We would have 
perhaps too small an amount of space for future expansion to do much 
with, but we will be able to house all of our people. 


STUDY OF AGED BENEFICIARIES 


Mr. Focarry. What is this 12-year study of the social and economic 
situation of aged beneficiaries all about ? 

Mr. Batu. This is a new study that we are proposing, Mr. Chairman, 
that would follow the same sample of aged beneficiaries year after 
year. We have in the past taken a cross section in a particular year 
and conducted quite intensive studies of their economic resources, their 
present living arrangements, who they are living with, recreation, and 
a very comprehensive approach to the situation of the beneficiaries of 
the program, but we have never taken the same group and followed 
them year after year to see what changes have taken place, and to 
be able to make generalizations about what happens to people in 
retirement. 

We feel this will be really a very important contribution to the study 
of the whole field of the aged. We are going to probably not be able 
to get started on it quite as soon as we had expected, but we have it 
488 priority item. 
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CONTINGENCY FUND 


Mr. Focarry. How much of the $10 million contingency fund do 
you think you will use this year ? 

Mr. Curistcav. That depends on the economic conditions of the 
country. If the estimates are correct, I am not sure we will need any, 
We may require supplemental funds for legislation. If new legislation 
results in only a few claims, we might use the contingency fund. If it 
is a big piece of legislation, we will probably have to use it and get a 
supplemental in addition to it. For this year, we are not using any, 

We still think it is a valuable thing to have in the appropriations, 

Mr. Focarry. I think it isa good thing. 

Mr. Marshall. 


STEPS TO BE TAKEN IN DETERMINATION OF DISABILITY 


Mr. Marsuauu. In connection with these disability compensation 
claims, I think it would be a little helpful to me, if we could take this a 
little bit step by step. We say John Doe becomes disabled. What is 
the first step that he takes after becoming disabled ? 

Mr. Curisteav. The first step is that he applies at our district office, 
makes application for benefits at our district office. 

Mr. Marsnaui. Must that application be filed by him in person, or 
can he get a blank form and send it in? 

Mr. Curisteau. Sometimes our people go out to his home and take 
it if he is not mobile. 

Mr. Baty. We would ordinarily want to see him. 

Mr. Curisteav. Yes. 

Mr. Marsnatx. After his application has been received in the office, 
then what is the next step? 

Mr. Bari. Mr. Marshall, the next step is to help him get. together 
all the medical evidence that he has about his disability. He may, 
for instance, have been in a veterans hospital or have a private pen- 
sion, or just his own individual doctor. At the same time that that 
is going on, we will have requested our Baltimore office for his wage 
record in order to make a determination of whether he meets the work 
requirements—whether he has been long enough under the program. 
Then we get that file together, of his medical evidence, and whether he 
meets the insurance status, and one reason that I said we usually want 
to see the individual is that our own district office people conduct quite 
a detailed interview with him about his activities, what he has done 
in the past, and what he is now capable of doing, and what kind of 
work he does, vocational information, educational information—all 
that is needed in the final determination. 

Then all that information moves over to the State agency that is 
under contract with us, usually vocational rehabilitation. If there 
is sufficient information in that file for them to be able to make a de- 
termination, then they proceed to do so. In the case that there is 
not enough information, not enough medical information, pinpointed 
enough to determine disability, they may order an additional special- 
ist examination paid for by the Government, and then make a deter- 
mination on the basis of the total file at that time. 

Then in either event, this individual] file has been looked at at the 


same time in the State agency from the standpoint of the potential of | 
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that individual for rehabilitation. If it appears he is a person who. 
might benefit from rehabilitation, copies of the documents in the file 
are made and they go to a rehabilitation counselor for him to look 
at. That doesn’t hold up the file. At the same time that moves on 
to Baltimore where we make a 100 percent complete review of the 
case to determine whether we believe the State has followed the stand- 
ards and the general instructions under the law to arrive at a correct 
determination. 

When we agree with it, that case moves over into payment status. 
Of course, if it is a disallowance, then notice goes to him of that, and 
then he has a right for reconsideration, too. 

Mr. MarsuaLu. Before we get into the field procedures, when this 
application is reviewed in the district office, is it customary for you to 
ask him to appear before a doctor of your choice for examination ? 

Mr. Bau. No, not at that stage. Any examinations made that way 
are initiated by the State agency. 

Mr. Marsuauu. So as far as he is concerned, up to that point, if 
there isn’t anything unusual, it is pretty much of a routine thing 
the way it flows through. 

Mr. Bayi. Yes. We may have to collect information from several 
medical sources. We try to get a pretty complete file there. 


ROLE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Mr. Marsuauu. Taking this rehabilitation angle for a bit; as I 
understand it, the law provides that these must be referred to voca- 
tional rehabilitation people. 

Mr. Baty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marswaty. Does that mean vocational rehabilitation people 
must interview this person in all cases ? 

Mr. Batt. No. That means merely a referral of the name and in- 
formation and an opportunity for them to contact him. 

Mr. Marsuauu. If your people, taking the application in the dis- 
triet office, were pretty well satisfied in their own mind—I am talking 
about an extreme case now, a person where the possibilities of rehabili- 
tation are quite remote—that would show up in the records they send 
the vocational rehabilitation people, would it ? 

Mr. Baux. Our people ordinarily would not make a judgment on 
that, Mr. Marshall. In most. cases it is the vocational rehabilitation 
agency that is under contract with us to make a determination of dis- 
ability anyhow. So they are going to get this file. While they are 
making the determination of disability, they also do a gross screening 
themselves in the same State agency as to whether he has a potential 
for rehabilitation. If they think he does, it moves over to a counselor. 
We do not take on that responsibility. 

Mr. Marsuatu. I appreciate that. What I meant was more along 
this line: where a person was taking that application from the appli- 
cant, it would be somewhat his responsibility to set down the facts 
as he found them about the case, before it goes into the rehabilitation 
people for consideration ? 

Mr. Batu. Yes. He would try to get—our person would try to get 
full information about the kind of work this man has done, what. his 
activities are now around the house, and his educational background, 
and also his own observations about his condition. 
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Mr. Marsnait. Do you find much difference in the interpretation 
in the various States as to the way they determine whether an appli. 
cant needs vocational rehabilitation or not ? 

Mr. Batu. Yes. There is quite a wide variation in the number 
or rather the percent of these referrals that State agencies have been 
willing, or are able really to take on. I do not know that it is go 
much—to answer your question literally—a difference in interpreta. 
tion, as it is a difference in their capacity. Some States have more 
money and are better staffed, and I presume also some of them haye 
been more oriented in the direction of taking on these older workers, 

Mr. Marsnaty. Do you find much difference in the States as be. 
tween the time that is consumed in making a report on the vocational 
rehabilitation part of it? 

Mr. Batu. I really am not, offhand, familiar with the facts op 
that, but I would be willing to guess that there probably is a signifi- 
cant variation. 

Mr. Marsuatu. Have cases been held up because of the time 
elapsed from vocational rehabilitation standpoint, where they may 
have everything complete except that one particular thing? 

Mr. Batu. We won’t hold up for that, Mr. Marshall. The matter 
of whether the individual is going to be taken on for rehabilitation 
is independent of the determination of the disability. We would not 
hold up the claim for that. The State agency would make copies 
of the documents in the file, then they move that over to another part 
of their agency, to a rehabilitation counselor, and he goes to work 
on that, and the folder need for a disability determination goes right 
on, and we wouldn’t hold up on that. 

Mr. Marsuatu. Perhaps I have become confused on that angle, 
because of some of the appeal cases, as compared with the vege 
cases that you handle. 

It is quite customary for the State agencies to ask for an independ- 
ent medical report ? 

Mr. Bax. Well, in about 35 percent of the cases that they are 
handling this current year, they are asking for an independent medical 
report. We feel in many States they aren’t asking ‘is quite enough 
to make sound determinations, and we have requested money in 1961 
for 45 percent to have an independent medical examination. 


APPEALS 


Mr. Marsnatu. Now, as far as this vocational rehabilitation activ- 
ity is concerned, when I get into the appeal procedures, does that com- 
plicate things any further, asa rule? 

Mr. Batu. Now, the appeals—there are two steps in what I suppose 
might be called broadly the appeals processes—it would be well to 





differentiate between them, I think, Mr. Marshall. The first thing is 
that the individual asks for reconsideration within really the same 
administrative structure that he got the first determination in. He 
goes to our district office and indicates he is dissatisfied with the de- 
cision, presents any additional evidence he has, and then that comes 
back to Baltimore and picks up the file of the original case and goes 
over to the State agency. Then they reconsider. And then if they 
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allow it, it comes to Baltimore. If they disallow it, it is also nia 
again in Baltimore. That is within really the same mechanism. We 
try always to have different people look at it, but it is still within the 
administrative pont of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
ance and the State agencies. 

Inve he is still dissatisfied, then he files for a formal appeal. He has 
a right to a hearing before a hearing examiner, who is administ “a- 
tively at the level of the Social Security Commissioner. This is an 
entirely separate organization from the administering agency of Old- 
Age and Survivors I nsurance. These hearing examiners are located 
around the country. They hold a hearing in person. And they may— 
as I think your question was suggesting—they may at that stage, or 
we might at the reconsideration stage, pay for and order an inde- 
pendent medical examination. 


BACKLOG OF CASES BEFORE HEARINGS EXAMINERS 


Mr. Marsuauu. How big a backlog do you have of these cases that 
are pending before the hearing examiners ? AB. 

Mr. Wynkoop. At the end of December, sir, we had 8,246, which is 
a drop from 17,555, as of January 1959. 

Mr. Marsuauyu. That would indicate that you have, in this past 
year, done quite a remarkable job. 

' Mr. Wynkoop. Yes, sir. We took advantage of the authority you 
gave us, and appointed 30 temporary referees that have been invalu- 
able in getting this work out. 

Mr. Marsuati. What is your program for this coming year in that 
regard? Are you going to be able to bring this down proportionately ? 

Mr. Wynkoor. We hope to get the backlog down, to around 6,000 
eases early next fiscal year. We consider that to be just about normal. 

Mr. Marsuati. After this man’s case has been disapproved, I as- 
sume he is notified immediately ? 

Mr. Batu. Yes. 

Mr. Marsuats. If he has been accepted, then what is the procedure 
from there on? 

Mr. Bani. If he has been accepted, then he is put into payment 
status on the roll, where he will stay until either he recovers and goes 
back to work or notifies us. He has that obligation. 

Or in certain types of disabilities, where there seems to be some 
chance of recovery, we will diary that case, say for a year ahead or 2 
years ahead, to bring it up for reexamination, and then we also mark 
his wage record in our central file, so that if he does earn, that will 
automatically be kicked out and we can look into the question of 
whether he has recovered and just hasn’t informed us. 

Mr. Marsuay. How far back? Is there any set rule as to how far 
back these payments will be made retroactive ? 

Mr. Bau. Yes, 1 year. 

_ Mr. Wrnxoor. That is 1 year before the date of filing. If there 
isa delay in the field process, we would still go back 1 year prior to 
the date of filing. 
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RECOMMENDED CHANGES IN HANDLING DISABILITY CLAIMS 


Mr. Marsnati. Are you recommending any changes to the legis. 
lative committee on the procedure for handling disability claims? 

Mr. Bat. The one that Mr. Christgau mentioned, Mr. Marshall, 
of authority to reverse the States in the event that ‘they had made 
a disallowance, we feel is really in the area of administration, and 
would help to speed up some of these cases. 

There are a few other recommendations in the disability area that 
are more of a substantive nature, and do not relate to the administra- 
tion. I think that is the only one relating to administration. 

Mr. Marsuauu. I want to take this opportunity of thanking ‘the 
Old-Age Insurance people for the fine manner in which they have 
responded to our correspondence throughout the year, and the prompt 
attention they have given our inquiries. 

Mr. Focarry. I will say the same thing, we think you are doing a 
good job. 

Mr. Curisteau. I appreciate your interest in the program, Mr, 
Chairman. 

ADEQUACY OF BUDGET 


Mr. Focarry. But I think you can do a better job, too. 

Mr. Curisteav. It warrants trying. 

Mr. Foearry. I think if you weren’t so bashful, you might ask for 
a few more dollars and do a better job. 

If you say this budget is sufficient, I just. want the record to show 

this committee is not responsible for any blacklog or any delay in 
payments of claims. We would like to make sure that you have sufi- 
cient funds to operate this program and to cut down the backlog and 
get these payments made on time. I am thinking about the people 
now, I am not thinking about the budget. 

Mr. Curisteav. I think there is one problem I should call your 
attention to, Mr. Chairman. In many cases the administrative prob- 
lems have been due to changes in the law, and in a very short period 
of time we have to get organized for them. I think if there is any 
one place in the future where improvement can be made it would be 
that at the same time amendments are passed we would be given enough 
money immediately to administer the amendments, instead of having 
to operate on a defici iency basis. 

Mr. Focarry. You can come in for a supplemental right away. 

Mr. Curistcav. The trouble is, you are always adjourned before 
we get that far. 

Mr. Focarry. Sometimes that has happened, but other times, be- 

cause your machinery downtown is too slow, you don’t get the request 
to us before we adjourn. 

Mr. Curisteavu. As you know and I know. when we are gambling 
on the amount of a deficiency appropriation, Mr. Chairman, we are in- 
clined to be a little more conservative. F requently we couldn't staff 
up to meet the load. We then have to use overtime to process the new 
workload. 

Mr. Fogarty. I understand those problems. I am talking about 
this next year’s budget now before us. Are you satisfied that you are 
getting all that you could use efficiently in these programs? 
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Mr. Curisteau. I think you recognize you put us on the spot. 
There are always a lot of things we would like to do and often for 
the time being there isn’t money enough to do it. We recognize how- 
ever that there is just a certain amount of money that can be effec- 
tively expended. 

Mr. Bat, Mr. Chairman, I think we could say our original request 
isour best judgment as to the needs of the Bureau. 

Mr. Focarry. You think if you received that additional $3 million, 
that you would be in pretty good shape ? 

Mr. Batt. Yes. 1 think we would have to say that. 

Mr. MarsHatu. There is one thing that comes to my mind, I won- 
der if in cases of Members of Congress who have contacted you about 
cases—When the approval goes out how much work it would be for 
the person typing those to put an extra copy in the typewriter and 
send the Member of Congress a copy ? 

Mr. Curisteavu. We are trying to do that, to get it to the Members 
just as soon as we can. 

Mr. Batu. Under present policy, if a Congressman asks to be in- 
formed, we would automatically do that. But we haven’t undertaken 
to do it routinely in all cases where there happens to have been an 
inquiry. 

Mr. Foearty. Thank you very much. 
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BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
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MISS KATHRYN D. GOODWIN, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE 

ANDREW R. N. TRUELSON, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, BUREAU oF 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 

MRS. DOROTHY B. WEST, CHIEF, OPERATING STATISTICS BRANCH, 
DIVISION OF PROGRAM STATISTICS AND ANALYSIS, BUREAU oF 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 

WILLIAM L. MITCHELL, COMMISSIONER OF SOCIAL SECURITY 

ROY L. WYNKOOP, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, SOCIAL SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION 

JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR Pustic ASSISTANCE 


Program and financing 











1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
Program by activities: 
State expenditures: we 
1. Payments to recipients: | 
(a) Old-age assistance eae | $1, 108, 500, 000 | $1, 110, 100,00 
(b) Aid to dependent children 574, 665, 397 | 599, 500, 000 | 638, 700; 000 
(c) Aid to the blind_- 44, 517, 108 47, 300, 000 47, 400,000 | 
(d) Aid to the permanently and totally 7 
disabled____-- eecean 136, 218, 364 160, 700, 000 165, 300, 000 
Total, payments to recipients 1, 848, 185, 545 | 1, 916, 000, 000 1, 961, 500, 000 
2. State and local administration: . 
(a) Old-age assistance iphone | 56, 525, 851 58, 900, 000 | 58, 900, 000 
(b) Aid to dependent children al 49, 776, 129 | 55, 300, 000 57, 600, 000 
(c) Aid to the blind_- 3, 358, 451 | 3, 600, 000 | 3, 500, 000 
(d) Aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled a 15, 477, 293 17, 200, 000 19, 000, 000 
Total, State and local admini 
tration 2 125, 137, 724 135, 000, 000 139, 000, 000 
Total for all programs 1, 973, 323, 289 2,051, 000, 000 2, 100, 500, 000 
3. Collections and adjustments during year 17, 922, 050 17. 500. 000 — 17, 500, 000 
Total program costs_-- 1,955, 401,219 | 2,033, 500, 000 2, 083, 000, 000 
4. Relation of costs to obligations: Obligations 
incurred for costs of other years, net 23, 731, 590 54, 472, O56 
Total program (obligations) (object class 
11 . 1,979, 132,809 | 2, 087, 972, 056 2, 083, 000, 000 
Financing: 
Appropriation available from subsequent year 445, 527, 944 500, 000, 000 500, 000, 000 
Appropriation available in prior year 423,493, 206 445, 527, 944 500, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available 861, 839 
Appropriation (new obligational authority 1, 957, 950. 000 2, 03%, 500, 000 2, 083, 000, 000 


Mr. Focarry. The committee will come to order. We will now 
take up public assistance. Hasn’t there been some drive to liberalize 
public assistance payments to the States / 

Mr. Mircneti. The Public Assistance Advisory Council submitted 
its report. I touched on that briefly yesterday in my _ testimony. 
Other than that, I don’t recall any other activity on that subject. 
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Mr. Focarry. I saw something in the Wall Street Journal this 
morning, that the present administration is having a hard time mak- 
ing up its mind on some things, and this was one of them. 

Mr. Mrrcwe.i. You recall the President said last year when the 
Federal proportion was increased that he was concerned about the 
increasing proportion and increasing Federal expense. It was on 
that account that the Congress set up the Council. The President felt 
that if the Federal share continued to go up it would have the effect 
of the Federal Government taking over control of the State pro- 
grams, because there is so much Federal money in them. He thought 
that would be an unhealthy thing. 

Mr. Fogarty. You go right ahead, Miss Goodwin. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Miss Goopwin. Mr. Chairman, I have an opening statement that 
I will be glad to file, with only a very brief introduction, in view of 
the amount of discussion there was yesterday about our program. 

(The statement follows :) 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR PuBLIC ASSISTANCE, BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Twenty-five years ago the Social Security Act authorized Federal grants to 
States to pay part of the costs of aiding people who are old or blind and chil- 
dren who have been deprived of parental support or care. Ten years ago 
Congress added Federal grants to States to help people who are permanently 
and totally disabled. People aided under these four assistance programs have 
one condition in common. They do not have enough income to maintain them- 
selves at the minimum living standard set by the State in which they live. 
Hence they are considered to be in need and are entitled to assistance to supple- 
ment whatever resources they may have. Many States also provide other serv- 
ices, which, coupled with the assistance, are designed to help needy persons 
achieve as much economic and personal independence as possible. Both the 
adequacy of financial assistance and the number and quality of the other serv- 
ices provided depend on the financial ability and willingness of the States to 
provide their share of the funds needed to finance the programs. The amount 
of the Federal grant to a State depends upon what the State itself spends. 

Grants to the States for assistance and administration are based on plans 
they submit for each program. These plans must be approved by the Social 
Security Administration as meeting the requirements of the Social Security Act. 
To be approved, the State plan must be in operation throughout the State. The 
State must share in the cost, and a single State agency must administer the 
plan or supervise administration. The aid must be given in money directly to 
the needy person or to his judicially appointed legal representative, except that 
the State agency may pay doctors, hospitals and other suppliers of medical 
care for medical services they provide to needy recipients. The State agency 
must provide, if requested, a fair hearing for any person whose application for 
aid is denied or whose payment is decreased or stopped. These requirements of 
the Federal law are intended to ensure that Federal money is used equitably 
and for the purpose for which Congress appropriates it. 


PROGRAM COVERAGE 


Today, approved plans for old-age assistance, aid to dependent children and 
aid to the blind are in operation in all 54 jurisdictions (the 50 States, the District 
of Columbia, Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands) ; with approval of the 
Iowa plan, now under review, all but four of these jurisdictions—Alaska, 
Arizona, Indiana, and Nevada—will have approved plans for the program 
of aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
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FORMULA FOR DETERMINING THE AMOUNT OF FEDERAL GRANTS 


The formula for Federal financial participation in assistance payments hag 
been changed six times in the last 25 years. Each change increased the rate 
of Federal participation in the State’s expenditures for assistance payments, 

The Federal Government now shares in payments to recipients up to a 
monthly maximum average expenditure of $65 per recipient of old-age assistance, 
aid to the blind and aid to the permanently and totally disabled and $30 per 
recipient of aid to dependent children. The average monthly amount is baseq 
on expenditures for money payments and payments to vendors for medical or 
remedial care. 

Within these maximums, the Federal Government provides fourth-fifths of the 
first $30 per recipient in the adult categories, and fourteen-seventeenths of the 
first $17 per recipient of aid to dependent children. 

The Federal share of the balance of the average payment varies among States 
depending upon their per capita income. Thus, for States at or above the 
national average in per capita income, the Federal share in the second part of 
the payment is 50 percent and for States below the national average, the 
Federal share increases as per capita income declines rising to a maximum of 
65 percent for States at the bottom of the income scale. 

The foregoing provisions apply in all jurisdictions except Guam, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands; for these jurisdictions the Federal share is one-half 
of total expenditures within a maximum monthly average of $35 per recipient 
in the adult categories and $18 per recipient of aid to dependent children. The 
Federal share in these three jurisdictions is further limited by ceilings on the 
amount of Federal grants for assistance and State and local administration. 
The ceilings are $400,000 for Guam, $8,500,000 for Puerto Rico and $300,000 for 
the Virgin Islands. 


In all 54 jurisdictions, the Federal share of expenditures for State and local 
administration of the programs is one-half. 


ESTIMATED COSTS, FISCAL YEAR 1961 


For 1961, total Federal, State, and local expenditures for assistance and ad- 
ministration are estimated at $3.6 billion, Of this amount, the Federal share is 
estimated at $2.100,500,000 of which $17.5 million will be met from the Federal 
share of collections and adjustments for prior years made by the States during 
the fiscal year 1961. Thus the appropriation request is $2,083 million. 

The appropriation request is $39.5 million more than the appropriation for 
1960 plus the proposed supplemental of $10 million for that year. About half 
the total increase is attributable to higher average payments per recipient. The 
balance is due to an estimated increase in the numbers of recipients under all 
programs except old-age assistance, and to an increase in the costs of State and 
local administration in line with increases in the costs of administering other 
State and local functions. 

The need for a supplemental appropriation for 1960 occurs because the average 
old-age assistance payment per recipient and the number of recipients of old-age 
assistance, aid to dependent children and aid to the blind are larger than the 
estimates shown in the regular appropriation request, which was approved as 
submitted. Most of the additional amount is needed for aid to dependent 
children. 

BASIS FOR ESTIMATES 


Number of recipients—The program of old-age. survivors, and disability in- 
surance has very substantially reduced the need for public assistance among the 
aged and among children whose fathers are dead, and it will have an increasing 
effect in reducing the number of disabled who would otherwise receive public 
assistance. No resource comparable to the insurance program is available for 
children who need assistance because their parents are physically or mentally 
handicapped or are divorced, separated, or unmarried. Such children now 
represent the overwhelming majority cared for under the program of aid to 
dependent children. For these children, public assistance is the only resouree 
when family income is lacking. For almost 2 years the number of persons receiv- 
ing aid to dependent children has exceeded the number receiving old-age assist- 
ance, and the margin between the two programs widens as the number receiving 
aid to dependent children advances and the number of old-age assistance 
recipients continues to decline. 
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For 1961, the number of recipients of old-age assistance is expected to continue 
to decline and the number of receiving aid to the blind is expected to increase 
at the low rate prevailing in the fiscal year 1959. The rate of increase projected 
in aid to the permanently and totally disabled is about the same as that for the 
last half of the fiscal year 1959 when the rate slackened following the rapid 
growth of new programs in California and Texas. 

The increase in the number of recipients of aid to dependent children pro- 
jected from 1960 to 1961 is based on the assumption that 1961 will be a full year 
of high employment. It has been assumed that the recipient rate, i.e., the num- 
per of children per 1,000 under 18 to be aided, will be about the same in 1961 as 
in 1960; thus, the total number to receive assistance will increase slightly in 1961 
pecause of the continued growth in the child population. 

Average monthly payments.—The continuing increase in cost of living will 
probably result in further payment increases in States that are able to finance 
higher payments. The increasing costs of medical care are a major factor in 
payment increases in the adult categories. 

Under all programs most of the projected increase in the average monthly 
payment per recipient will be financed from State-local funds. This occurs be- 
cause under the matching formula now in effect more than half the recipients of 
old-age assistance and nearly one-half the recipients in the other three programs 
live in States that are now receiving the maximum Federal monthly amount 
per recipient to which they are entitled under the formulas for Federal partici- 
pation currently in effect. Thus while the average monthly amount per recipient 
to be paid from Federal funds will increase somewhat, the proportion of total 
payments financed from Federal funds is expected to decline from 1960 to 1961. 

The justification statement shows the detail on the estimated changes in num- 
per of recipients and average monthly payment under each program from 1960 
to 1961. 

State and local administration.—The total amount to be expended for State 
and local administration of the four assistance programs is estimated at $280.7 
million, of which the Federal Government will contribute about one-half. Thus 
the Federal share is estimated at $139 million for 1961, $6 million more than in 
the preceding year. The Federal share of $133 million estimated for 1960 is 
about $8 million more than the amount actually expended in the fiscal year 1959. 
About 86 percent of the administrative expense is for personal services in State 
and local public assistance agencies, 

The additional expenditures in 1961 over 1960 include an amount for salary 
increases, which will be given to all State and local employees including those 
who administer public assistance. These increases, which account for almost 
three-fifths of the total rise in costs, are primarily to compensate for rises in 
the cost of living, although some are due to within-grade promotions under estab- 
lished compensation plans. 


OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE—-COSTS OF STATE AND LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 


Senate Report No. 425 (on Departments of Labor and Health, Edueation, and 
Welfare, and related agencies appropriation bill, 1960) noted that while the 
Department had estimated fewer recipients of old-age assistance and a slightly 
smaller total amount of payments in 1960 than in 1959, the estimated expense of 
State and local administration of the old-age assistance program was expected to 
increase. Though aware of the general increases in the costs of administering 
governmental functions, due primarily to the need for higher salary levels to 
attract competent and well-trained personnel, the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee stated that it “would view with great concern a continuation of a trend 
of higher and higher costs of administration of what is becoming a smaller pro- 
gram in terms of total money dispensed and number of recipients.” 

The budget for 1961 projects an increase of $1 million from 1960 in the Fed- 
eral share of expenditures for State and local administration of old-age assist- 
ance, This increase is about 70 percent of the estimated increase of $1,400,000 
in. 1960 over 1959. 

In light of the comment in the Senate report, the Department has examined 
recent trends in the estimated number of employees (full-time equivalents) work- 
ing on the old-age assistance program and in the number of old-age assistance 
recipients. During the 4 years ended in June 1959 the number of people admin- 
istering old-age assistance declined from 24,900 to 23,200, or about 7 percent. 
Over the same period the number of recipients of old-age assistance declined 
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only about 5 percent. Thus it is apparent that the number of staff has de 
clined not only in absolute numbers but also in relation to the number of people 
served by the program. Over the same 4-year period, however, the costs of 
State and local administration increased almost 18 percent. This rise in costg jg 
attributable to increases in salaries, given for the reasons noted above, and to 
increased costs of other items of administration such as travel. The average 
monthly salary of State and local employees working on public assistance was 
$351 in 1958, slightly lower than the average for all State and local employees 
($365) and well below the average for school employees ($399). 

As a result of the decline in the number of staff working on the old-age assist. 
ance program, a number of States continue to have such high caseloads per vigi. 
tor for this as well as other programs that they are unable to provide services 
to applicants and recipients to help them attain the maximum degree of self. 
care. To achieve this objective most State agencies would have to increase the 
number of staff in relation to the number of people to be served either by adding 
some additional staff or by retaining staff as the number of recipients declines, 
Though some progress in reducing caseloads per visitor has been made in some 
States, in general they remain high in many States. 


REPORT REQUESTED BY SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE 


Senate Appropriations Committee Report No. 425 (on the Labor-Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare appropriation bill, 1960) requested the Department to sub. 
mit, during the 2d session of the 86th Congress, a report “in regard to the prob 
lems giving rise to the increased number of illegitimate births, and in particular 
to its impact on the aid to dependent children program.” The Department has 
assigned high priority to the report, which is in the process of submittal. 

Miss Goopwin. The funds we are requesting are, as you know, for 
the four special types of public assistance, three of which have been 
in effect 25 years, and the fourth, aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled, for 10 years. 

We now have 54 jurisdictions with the addition of Guam in this 
last legislative amendment, and all but four States have all four 
categories of assistance now. 

There are four that do not have aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled. Iowa, which is one of these, has a new program beginning 
January 1, 1960. 

In the last 25 years the formula has changed six times and each 
change has increased the Federal share, including the changes which 
were put into effect in the 1958 amendments. 

Largely as a result of those amendments there have been increases 
in the average payments in all of the categories. In old-age assistance 
the number of recipients has continued to decline, as old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits increase. The number of recipients under 
the other programs are increasing at about the same rate as they have 
been now for several years. 

The amount which we are asking is $2,083 million for 1961 which 
is $39,500,000 over the amount requested for fiscal 1960. About half 
of that increase is due to estimated increases in average payments. 
Most of the increase which is being made in the payments will be 
paid from State and local funds, because about half of the recipients 
are in States where the States already pay over the maximum in 
which the Federal Government participates. 

I think that is perhaps all we need as introductory material. Mr. 
Mitchell had already covered a good deal about this subject, in regard 
to the Advisory Council and its recommendations, and the special 
reports which we have been asked to make. We will file these special 
reports with you as well as with the Senate. 
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EFFECT OF 1958 LEGISLATIVE AMENDMENTS 


Of course, the rather extensive changes in the legislation in 1958 
brought to the Bureau a good deal of additional work and brought 
considerable change in many of its programs. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you have a breakdown of the increases due to 
those amendments ? 

Miss Goopwrn. I don’t know that we can attribute the increase 
exactly to the amendments. 

Mr. Focartry. Give us an estimate or a comparison. 

Miss Goopwin. We have a comparison between the quarter before 
and the quarter after the amendments were in effect. 

We will be glad to file that report. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


CHANGES IN AVERAGE PAYMENTS TO RECIPIENTS, SEPTEMBER—DECEMBER 1958 


Changes in average payments from September, the month immediately preced- 
ing the effective date of the amendments, to December 1958 are summarized 
below and also shown for each State. A September-December comparison 
reflects only the immediate effects the amendments had on payments to recipi- 
ents of assistance. The number of States with the specified amount of change 
from September to December in the average payment per recipient, including 
vendor payments for medical care, is shown in the tabulation below; State 
detail also is given. 


Number of States with specified amounts of change in average payment per 
recipient, by program, September—December 1958 























Number of States 
Amount of change in payment per recipient Aid to per- Aid to 
Old-age Aid tothe |manently and} dependent 
assistance blind totally children 
disabled 

Sh cnctinrctnannsobeedbaimionestiee 53 53 48 53 
i Oh 43 ae | ee > 40 
BO GF BRGTO.. on cc ewdiiccceccscce withs diialeleeted 6 la 6 = ae 6 RSS err 
Pt See ee ee 5 6 3 2 
I i tics nincnunimdeeebeenee ecu j 1 4 1 
ka ee A | 2 2 4 4 
1, eee Ree ee ee 8 4 4 10 
SE I A cies bececlices vs ce ce &y wince ie dp ns cea beatae 17 13 16 22 
SR n ei ncintcudcswanduandnbes cacti 0 | 1 0 0 
Natio bn cinoowddncawedatt al ou eehCerws 10 | 20 11 13 
ens OO Ble he oe oh 6 | 14 7 13 
Pt MO culcBiuvide ns ohebiedonabddeuw cewn 4 6 4 0 














In the country as a whole, from September to December, the average payment 
per recipient increased $2.37 in old-age assistance ; $1.28 in aid to the blind ; $1.66 
in aid to the permanently and totally disabled; and $0.82 in aid to dependent 
children. Changes in the national averages were the net result of widely diverse 
changes among the States in average payments. 


LOW-COST FOOD PLAN 


Miss Goopwin. Among the things that were done by the Advisory 
Council, which of course ‘brought many things to light, was the special 
study of the relationship of the monthly cost standards used by the 
States to the low-cost food plan developed and published by the De- 
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partment of Agriculture. I know that the chairman has expressed 


interest in this material in previous years, and I think he would be 
glad to see that we have been able at last to make some comparisons, 
Mr. Foaarry. I think you should put that in the record, too. 
(The material referred to is as follows:) 


TABLE 10.—Average payment per recipient, December 1958, and amount of change, 
September- December 1958 


[Based on data including vendor payments for = coal’ recipients having only such payments made 
in their behs ; 
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State 





p<” Te ee eee 
Oolifornia gcc. sus. -..: ; | 
Colorado_____- a 
Connecticut_-.__-- 
Delaware... __- ee 
District of Columbia-.- ------ 
Florida. ete 

TS SER 9S 
a Se | 
Idaho-___- 


DR eo Fc athe... 
Maryland 
Massachusetts__- Fein 
OS a ees | 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
en ge 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire_.........---| 
New Jersey 
gO ae | 
New York 

North Carolina............-- 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
ED cd abasintncacwnmns 
a sth hd Micreennwhdnnce den 
Pennsylvania 
ee a | 
Rhode Island....-- eae 
South Carolina............-. | 
South Dakota..............- 
Tennessee.......-. Seniceahail 
‘Texas 
AAs act Ph Ml <cukunadseihl 
Vermont ~ i 


Wareee SOROS. ween 
a 
WIRD. bs cnc sn nouscewes | 
Le ee | 
anise neds aseneaenk | 
Wyoming 
























































| 
| Aid to the per- | Aid to dependent 
Old-age assistance | Aid to the blind | manently and | children (per re. 
totally disabled cipient) 
as ees S ota ee oa eas = 
| Change, Change, Change, Change, 
De- | Septem-| De- | Septem- De- | Septem- De- | Septem. 
cember| ber-De- |cember| ber-De- |cember| ber-De- |cember| ber-De- 
1958 | cember | 1958 | cember 1958 | cember | 1958 | cember 
1958 1958 | 1958 1958 
$64.16 | +$2.37 | $68.26] +$1.28 | $62.51 | +$1.66 | $28.27] +$0.9 
43.75 +5.93 | 34.71 +8.22| 32.57 +5. 10 7.03} +147 
61. 12 | ~—.30 | 68.20 aR eee eee 28.80}. +4.30 
55. 31 4+-.20 | 65.12 | +, 84 rae 3 26. 10 | —, 22 
47. 96 +.11 53. 36 —.43 36. 32 +1.17 15. 64 | —.04 
84.84) +1.41 | 104.32 —.02 | 76.18 +.66 | 45.82 | +.90 
_.| 96.83 +4.68 | 76.27 —.38 | 60.42 —.14| 32.03 | —,03 
| 111.57 +1.74 | 99.28 —.88 | 128.82 +3.12| 49.57) +206 
49. 42 +.04 70. 49 +. 02 64. 65 +.47 | 23.41 | +. 30 
60. 36 —.11 68. 41 —. 39 71. 47 +.39 | 33.45 —.05 
52. 99 .49 | 58.01 —.14 | 57. 71 +. 40 16. 26 —.09 
48. 23 +4.85 | 62.98 +4. 71 51.90 +5.04 | 23.94 +17 
58. 21 +5. 47 70. 10 +6.17 | 70.72 +6. 05 34. 98 +3. 69 
65. 25 +4. 60 69. 64 +4.65 | 70.10 +4. 49 40, 12 +1.09 
67. 68 +.19| 78.62) —.92] 83.28 +.26 | 38.39 +. 13 
58 96 +1.07 | 68.88 5 he ee | 28.38 +, 49 
73. 62 +6.11 | 88.30 +5. 60 | 7 34. 62 —.38 
77.73 +-3.75 | 85.10 +2.58 | 79.62 +1.69 | 365.53 +1. 87 
43. 92 | +5. 24 | 44.11 +4. 16 44.10 +5.57 | 20.13 +. 46 
66.71 | +3.58| 76.15 +2.28 | 53.82) +3.39| 22.15 +1, 40 
58.25) +1.40] 63.93} +4.11 | 65.35 | +.16 | 26. 54 | +.01 
56.45 | +.84| 61.12 | +.83 | 64.23 +.33 | 27.22 +. 48 
95.96 | —1.06| 117.59 | —4.27 | 112.40 —4.34| 46.32 —.32 
70. 43 | +.87 | 75.38 —1, 26 85. 01 +. 86 36. 30 +.17 
85. 70 +3.03 | 93.24 —6.70 | 61.51 +.04 44. 27 +1.22 
29. 56 | —.15 | 38.58 —,19 | 29.58 | —.07 10. 61 +.06 
56. 49 +1. 93 60. 00 0 58.19} +2.00| 22.20 +. 09 
61. 75 | —.01| 71.24 +1.09 | 70.78 +2.36 | 32.90 +.49 
65. 00 | +.27 | 80.22 +. 30 7. 87 —. 67 7.38 +. 11 
68. 57 +.04] 99.41 —.44 |... wenn z--| 26.87 —.57 
71.21 | +3.05| 74.45 +1.78 | 86.57] +1.31 | 41.04 +2.91 
84.18 | +1.45| 78.60 —.47 | 91.70 —.29 | 43.50 +. 15 
62.72 | +9.21 | 64.25 +8.19 | 66.7 +9.98 | 31.26 +7.25 
99.07 | +2.84| 105.60] +4.74] 98.45 +4.33 | 42.28 | +.44 
39.25| +1.81] 51.66] +65.78| 45.87 2.62 | 18.79 +.38 
79.78 | —2.21] 69.60 —3.57 | 89.26] —11.52]| 38.64 +1, 70 
67.57 | +2.69| 64.35 +.77 | 65.77) +65.14] 28.51 +4. 13 
72. 99 —.19 | 89.40 +.45 | 81.20 —.05 | 29.75 +. 18 
80. 34 | —4.46 | 84.81 —1,35 | 86.31 —7.44 39. 61 —.15 
7.45 | +16.20| 62.78 +.07 | 58.48 —.85 | 30.51 +1.27 
8.15 +.01} 8.03 —.04 8. 69 —.05 | 3.70 —.0% 
73. 21 +.21 70. 41 +.18 79. 26 +.47 35. 22 +.48 
38.19 +.14 | 42.31 +.27 34. 90 +.02 14. 03 —.03 
52. 02 +.14 51. 86 —.25 52. 47 +.18 27. 57 —. 60 
44. 02 | +4.06 | 47.70 +-3.74 44.17 +1. 36 19. 19 +, §2 
51.82; +4.7 56. 09 +5. 05 51.79 +4. 85 16. 51 | —.0 
65. 85 +.79 | 69.97 —.89 | 70.71 +.09 | 36.97 +. 8 
51.18 +.11 51.73 —. 12 53. 53 +. 34 26. 7 +.26 
23. 46 +3.18 | ! 26. 87 +4. 26 25. 82 +3.7 12. 55 +2. 62 
38. 27 +. 60 45. 16 +.58 43. 62 +.23 | 18.94 +.14 
89. 41 +.81 | 99.16 +1.24 | 100.53 +3.23 | 45.56 +1.70 
35.75 +.11 | 40.67 +.91 | 38.87 +.42 | 23.53 | +.07 
70. 29 —5. 63 75. 68 —4.14 95. 41 —19. 02 45. 09 +2. 48 
71. 83 +1. 50 70. 99 +1. 91 72. 89 +2. 37 37. 36 +1. 21 





1 Less than 50 recipients. 
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d U.S. Department of Agriculture low-cost food plan,! and public assistance food cost 
e standards for specified types of cases, by State,? July 1958 
3. 4 
| Old-age assistance | Aid to dependent children 
Aged man living alone Mother (35) and— 
State ae eum Aged Incapacitated 
e, couple | father (40), 
| In furnished | keeping Boy (14), mother (35), 
Keeping room and house girl (9), Boy (9) boy (11), 
le house eating in alone and girl (4) and girl (7) 
! restaurants 
; ea | 
t U.S. Department of Ag- 
é riculture low-cost food 
ee WROD fcc ci tise $60. 50 $95. 50 $56. 00 $102. 00 
: Public assistance food 
7 standard: ? 
- BME. | - ncnccccccee-| 39. 00 3 $63. 95 64. 30 101. 00 60. 90 101. 00 
. RES. po daccousase 28. 00 3 45. 00 52. 00 80. 00 46. 40 84. 00 
, Ed bccn ae a tm ae) 21.00 321.84 38. 00 | 60. 00 33.01 60. 00 
| 
pO ee ea oe 28. 50 28. 50 57.00 70, 84 33.01 70. 12 
AMSONG...<--- 2. -cesecs] 39. 00 45. 00 64. 00 74. 00 49. 00 84. 00 
8 SA cc ccacacceaal 27. 00 35. 10 54.00 77. 00 42. 00 84. 00 
ln California... -- : | 28. 50 28. 50 57.00 85. 30 43. 00 86. 00 
47 Colorado. a cubb aria 31.00 31.00 62. 00 69. 00 37. 00 76. 00 
39 Connecticut - - - saan 30. 45 53.00 | 52. 10 79. 00 48. 90 84. 40 
82 Delaware...------------ 25. 00 55.00 | 50.00 84.00 44.00 91.00 
04 District of Columbia-...| 30. 00 53.00 | 53. 00 72. 00 43. 00 $1.00 
yu Florida. - eee! 28. 50 37.85 | 57.00 | 101.00 50. 50 101. 00 
03 Georgia ae 27.00 | 27.00 | 54. 00 88. 50 46. 00 88. 50 
06 Idaho... -- eecneeee- 29, 50 59, 00 54.00 | 81.00 51. 50 86. 00 
30 Illinois..-- joadaen 25. 60 50. 20 44. 00 71.45 40.70 74. 00 
05 Ran assacnes oa pel 22. 20 35. 00 39. 20 74. 10 39. 65 74.90 
09 Iowa... asanhan 26. 98 | 45. 25 49.13 | 79. 63 47. 98 84. 39 
78 Kansas. - - ial 24.75 45. 00 44. 50 | 74. 85 40. 90 77.20 
69 Kentucky . .------------| 27. 60 27. 60 46. 80 | 92. 70 51.40 88. 50 
09 Louisiana... 30.00 | 43.00 | 54.00 | 71. 50 2. 00 74. 00 
13 Maine. - pated 29. 00 46. 50 52. 00 91. 00 49. 00 98. 00 
49 Maryland os ee cee 21.00 31.00 39. 00 60. 00 39. 00 60. 00 
38 Massachusetts ; ; 33. 95 59. 05 54. 55 84. 20 60. 90 87.30 
87 Michigan . aol 29. 00 43. 00 48. 00 97.00 46. 00 92. 00 
46 Minnesota... -- at 29. 40 | 52. 50 53. 40 86. 90 49. 55 93. 55 
40 Mississippi. - --- nal 26. 80 | 26. 80 53. 60 84.10 53. 60 84.10 
0 Missouri... ---.- : 23. 09 45. 00 41.93 73. 90 39.19 74.45 
43 Montana. i nl 30. 00 50. 00 53.00 81.25 47.75 83. 50 
32 Nebraska ad 26. 35 42. 00 47. 60 77.75 46. 65 79. 45 
17 Nevada... 36. 15 60. 50 64. 30 90. 65 55. 50 96. 20 
22 New Hampshire-- | 28. 50 49. 00 48. 00 85. 50 47.00 90.00 
06 New Jersey 31. 50 60. 00 | 56. 00 91. 50 50. 00 90. 80 
09 New Mexico 30. 00 30. 00 60.00 | 91. 00 52. 00 94. 530 
49 New York } 28. 85 60. 00 51. 30 80. 30 47.45 82. 50 
ll North Carolina | 30.00 | 3 75. 00 55.00 80. 00 55. 00 80. 00 
57 North Dakota. - = 27.10 | 50. 00 49. 80 83. 70 43. 60 80. 80 
91 Ohio 33. 50 42.17 63. 00 77. 50 43. 50 90. 00 
15 Oklahoma 25. 00 45. 00 50. 00 65. 00 38. 00 65. 00 
25 Oregon _ _. niece $2. 00 47.00 64. 00 87.75 48.75 92. 50 
44 Pennsylvania 26. 20 | 26. 20 44. 00 73. 00 44. 00 80. 00 
38 Rhode Island 26, 70 | 49. 45 46.15 75. 05 44. 80 78. 50 
70 South Carolina. - - ; 24. 00 33. 00 39. 00 71. 50 36. 00 74. 50 
13 South Dakota 7 27.95 | 42. 95 53. 60 93. 95 51. 80 98. 75 
18 Tennessee = 25. 00 45, 00 42.00 | 76. 00 42. 00 76. 00 
15 Texas... _. 33. 50 42. 00 63. 80 88. 00 50. 50 98. 00 
27 Utah _ _. 25. 50 45. 50 51. 00 90. 00 48. 50 97.00 
08 Vermont.... 28. 00 45.00 48. 00 82. 05 49. 00 82. 85 
48 Virginia eacaey 21.00 45. 00 38. 00 70. 15 36. 10 72. 20 
03 Washington | 28.00 | 63. 95 49. 80 79. 30 46. 65 | 81.05 
60 West Virginia. _ _- 21. 84 | 21. 84 39. 64 74. 90 36.72 | 73. 44 
52 Wisconsin. . .- 25. 50 45. 00 45. 60 | 72. 35 43. 50 | 72. 30 
4 Wyoming... ; 34. 00 | 45. 00 56. 00 80. 20 46. 40 90. 20 
28 etn _— dc lassiceesniaigsteapenetle lacie Ria Nia Ect Ri i ae aes 
, 62 ! Data for August 1958. Amounts derived from table 12, “‘Family Economics Review,” Institute of 
4 Home Economics, Agriculture Research Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, October 1958. 
70 ? Based on data excluding outlying jurisdictions. 
= ’ Based on data for 48 States; amount for North Carolina not considered highest because of inclusion of 
rent. 
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Miss Goopwin. These indicate a considerable number of States jp 
which the allowances for food are well below the low-cost plan de. 
veloped by the Department of Agriculture. In addition to that, q 
number of States have maximums on their payments, which meap 
that in total their payments are substantially lower than the standards 
which they aspire to pay. 

Mr. Focarry. Is the neighboring State of Virginia still about the 
lowest ? 

Mrs. West. The State of Virginia made a slight improvement, 
There are a few more States that are below us this year. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is that so? 

Mrs. West. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. Who are they ? 

Mrs. West. Virginia has an average in old-age assistance of $43.05, 
and the average in West Virginia is $36.84; in Tennessee, $41.48; in 
North Carolina, $42.36; and Mississippi, $29.81. 

Mr. Focarty. I am not surprised about the others; but West Vir- 
ginia, has that State been going down ? 

Mrs. West. They have never been very high. They have, I think, a 
rather difficult economic problem to cope with. . 
Mr. Foearty. They have had a lot of unemployment. 


AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


Mrs. West. Yes. In aid to dependent children there are 10 States 
that have lower averages than Virginia, but I believe Virginia is 
making progress. 

Mr. Focartry. What are those / 

(The following information was supplied at later date :) 


Average monthly payment per recipient of aid to dependent children, 
November 1959, for selected States 


0, a pes es meet oe Sn ee $10. 69 
as B04) North Carclina..........6.~acus 19. 66 
a a eee Pe a5: OO) Bouth Carcrisa........ 1.6.00 14, 31 
ROR ep a a8 I SR ag 17. 8 
ae Soe ok a I gt Be Rn) eile: bs cetiind atwcs ms ences enneeatiags 17. 01 
IN SN inc oa ec ces 20. 20 


Mrs. West. Rhode Island’s average payment was $76.93 in Novem- 
ber for old-age assistance, and for aid to dependent children the 
amount per person was $35.83. 

Mr. Focarry. How does Rhode Island rank in comparison with 
other States? 

Mrs. West. I have to look that up. It is fairly high up on the list. 
I believe it isin the Trend Report. I will have to find it. 

(The information supplied follows :) 


Rhode Island ranks in 14th place for old-age assistance as shown on the chart 
below. 


JUNE 1959 


AVERAGE MONTHLY PUBLIC ASSISTANCE PAYMENT, 
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ESTIMATE FOR 1960 AND 1961 


Mr. Foearry. Your appropriation for 1960 is $2,033,500,000 and 
a supplemental of $10 million is pending. This is the lowest supple 
mental request in 8 years. 

Miss Goopwin. I believe that is true. 

Mr. Focarry. The request for 1961 is $2,083 million, an increase of 
$39,500,000, if the supplemental is approved. How much of the in- 
crease is based on an increase in the average monthly payment, and 
how much is due to increases in the number of recipients? 

Miss Goopwin. About half of it is due to the increase in the average 
monthly payments. 

Mr. Fogarty. Half? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes. The increases are well scattered throughout 
all of the programs. 

Mr. Focarry. You can supply a breakdown for the record ? 

Miss Goopwin. All right. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


Grants to States for public assistance, summary of changes, 1960 to 1961 

















1960 appropriation in annual act---.------.-------..-------. $2, 033, 500, 000 
1960 forecast of supplemental appropriation_____________-_____ 10, 000, 000 
Tote! anpronrintion for: 1000 senso ec e——.-2- 2, 043, 500, 000 
Add: Collections and adjustments for prior years to be ex- 
OTN IT I st sicsccinn adeak dane geins eerie ge onnicie caspian Maddie 17, 500, 000 
Total WemeRPesienks TOE BONO. acest St bo tt 2, 061, 000, 000 
ROR SEER TI OG SO 5d inte a idcininteenn ede tnthdattrints 4 seteeninie 2, 083, 000, 000 
Add: Collections and adjustments for prior years to be ex- 
Pee edie hdc ond Lee daduane 17, 500, 000 
otal coanitements L0G TOs 6 occ esteem 2, 100, 500, 000 
Pret CURIOS 2h DOGCINOMNEITE oo tide cwncu 39, 500, 000 
Increases : 
On Sa aamlatenice 2’ Webel ia 5 oo tes ces wcccecuoun 13, 600, 000 
Increase in average payments____.-_---~--- $12, 600, 000 
Increase in administrative costs_._.._._..--- 1, 000, 000 
Aid to dependent children: Total ....n.....-ccnssscnee 28, 800, 000 
ee te NN ieee cnstinmsemineemicone 20, 400, 000 
Increase in administrative costs_._.__.----- 2, 900, 000 
Increase in average payments___.__--_---~- 5, 500, 000 
PUP psy eS Ee 1 ees Oe eee) oe he 1, 100, 000 
Increase in recipients.._.........-........- 550, 000 
Increase in average payments____---------- 450, 000 
Increase in administrative costs_._.___------ 100, 000 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled : Total_.._-- 14, 800, 000 
Increase in recipients__._.................. 11, 200, 000 
Increase in average payments____---------- 1, 600, 000 
Increase in administrative costs____-------- 2, 000, 000 
Total increase__...-.---- a a a 58, 300, 000 
Decrease: Decline in recipients: Old-age assistance___...----- 18, 800, 000 





i a cclicetintnchterininiahmaninnamaie 39, 500, 000 
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NUMBER OF RECIPIENTS 


Mr. Focarry. How many additional recipients do.you estimate ? 

Miss Goopwin. We are estimating by category, a decline in old-age 
assistance of about 40,000. Increase in aid to dependent children of 
y5,000 families. In blind, 1,300. In aid to permanently and totally 
disabled, 26,000. 

Mr. Focarry. The number of recipients of aid to dependent chil- 
dren has gone up 29 percent from December of 1956 to June of 1959. 
What is the estimate for next year? 

Miss Goopwin. 3,050,000, That is the estimate for 1961. 

That is the total number of persons in the family, including the 
children and the adult caretaker. 

Mr. Focarry. What is it this year? 

Miss Goopwin. 2,952,000. 

Mr. Focarry. How much of an increase is that? 

Miss Goopwin. 98,000. 

Mr. Focarry. What are you doing about the Senate committee’s re- 
quest for a study and report? 

Miss Goopwtn. As Mr. Mitchell said yesterday, we are hoping to 
get that study ready—we were hoping to get it ready for filing by the 
15th of this month, but as he said, we have had a number of illnesses 
which will delay us. It will be ready very shortly. 





AID TO THE DISABLED 


Mr. Focarry. The number of recipients of aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled went up 26 percent from December 1956 to June 
1959. How much of this is due to new States participating ? 

Miss Goopwin. Well, Iowa is new as of January, but California 
began its program in October 1957, and Texas in September 1957. Of 
course, Guam, which was added in June 1959, has a very tiny program. 

Mr. Focarry. How many States are not participating? 

i — Goopwin. There are four now: Alaska, Arizona, Indiana, and 
Nevada. 

Mr. Foaarty. Is Indiana one of the four? 

Mr. Denton. Oh, yes. That will be changed, too, we hope. 

Miss Goopwrn. I think the reasons are quite different; in Alaska 
and Nevada it is because the total population is so small. 

Mr. Focarty. Did you say Arizona, too? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. What is their reason for not participating? 

Miss Goopwin. Well, they have a law on the books which provides 
for that category of assistance, but it excludes reservation Indians. 

Mr. Focarty. I remember that now. 

Miss Goopwin. Years ago they had a court test of the failure to ap- 
prove the plan and on appeal to the circuit court, it was decided the 
plan should not be approved. They have never resubmitted it. 

Mr. Focarry. What have they got against the Indians? 

Miss Goopwrn. Well, they have what. they think are very good 
reasons. They relate to the amount of land in the State that is Fed- 
eral land and thus not taxable. 

Mr. Fogarty. That. is true in New Mexico, too? 
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Miss Goopwin. Yes, though not yearly as much. Arizona is giy. 
ing assistance in the other categories, and they submitted this plan 
— aid to the permanently and totally disabled really as a test of the 
aw. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you expect the number of recipients to increase 
further next year? 

Miss Goopwin. In 1961? 

Mr. Focarty. Yes. 

Miss Goopwin. I am sorry, those were the figures I was giving. J 
thought that was what you asked for, the expected increase. 

Mr. Focarry. I asked how much was due to the new States partici- 
pating. 

Miss Goopwin. Oh. In aid to the permanently disabled, we do not 
have any information that any of those four States are going to have 
a program next year. 

Mr. Truretson. Mr. Chairman, our estimates do not give account 
to any recipients or funds for these four States Miss Goodwin men- 
tioned. 

Mr. Focarry. What do you think? What is your estimate? What 
do you think offhand it will be? 

Mr. TruELson. Well, we based this on the assumption that those 
four States will not have approved plans for aid to totally disabled 
in 1961. So no estimates are included for those four States. 

Mr. Focarry. How do you square that with your request for more 
funds for next year 

Mr. Truetson. Mrs. West, do you want to talk to that? 

Mrs. West. The estimated increase, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Mirenext. Let’s clear this up first—are we talking about per- 
manently and totally disabled only ? 

Mr. Foearty. Yes. 

Mrs. West. The estimated increase represents a projection of the 
increase—average monthly increase that was occurring in the last half 
of the fiscal year 1959—which represents a slackening in the rate of 
increase after the programs in Texas and California got going. Since 
this is still a relatively new program, and we do have growth in popula- 
tion, we have some continued growth in the programs even without the 
addition of new State plans. 





FEDERAL SHARE OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Mr. Focarry. The President expressed concern in his budget mes- 
sage over the increasing Federal share of the costs of public assistance. 
You point out in four or five places in these justifications that it is 
going down. It just depends on the years one uses and the point one 
wants to make, I guess. 

Miss Goopwrn. Well, the formula, of course, has affected the Fed- 
eral share and so has the average maximum. If the States increase 
their payments substantially above that average maximum, the Fed- 
eral percentage to their total decreases because the increases are made 
without. any additional Federal money. 

The Federal share overall—depending a little on how you compute 
it—is a little less than 61 percent. 
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Mr. Focarry. He said in his message: 


J am particularly concerned about the growing Federal share, especially be- 
cause it tends to weaken the sense of State and local responsibility. 

Miss Goopwin. That was the message that gave rise to the appoint- 
ment of the Advisory Council. 

Mr. Focarry. Your justifications show the Federal share going 
down. ‘ 

Miss Goopw1n. As I was saying the percentage goes down as the 
States increase their payments beyond the amount the Federal Gov- 
ernment shares in. The limitation under the present formula is an 
average of $65 times the number of recipients in the three adult cate- 
gories. 

Mr. Focarry. If that is so, then I don’t understand the President’s 
concern. If that is so, it cert: ainly isn’t weakening the State and local 
responsibility. Your statement and the statistics in your just ifications 
indicate they are accepting that responsibility and taking on an in- 
creasing share. 

Miss Goopw1n. Well, that statement of the President was in rela- 
tion to the appointment of the Advisory Council. 

Mr. Focarry. No, this is the message that he sent to Congress less 
than a month ago. 

Miss Goopwin. It is somewhat like the language that was in the last 
year ’s message. 

Mr. Trverson. Mr, Chairman, I think this has reference to the 
amendments that have occurred since 1946, which resulted in the Fed- 
eral share going up, rising continually, and now it is around 58 per- 
cent. If you will recall, back prior to 1946, it was about 50 percent, 
and has been going up as there have been amendments. 

They are concerned about the disproportionate Federal share. 

Mr. Focarry. His conclusion is not consistent with your justifica- 
tions. He is talking about the trend of increasing the Federal share 
and that this tends to weaken the sense of State and local responsibility 
and you bring out just the opposite by comparing different years than 
he does. 

Miss Goopwtn. Since 1936, when it was 23.5 percent, it has moved 
to 58.7, in terms of the statistical figures. Those I gave before were 
the accounting figures. 

Mrs. West. I think the President’s statement had reference to the 
long-term trend, and this smaller percentage drop has occurred only 
since the 1958 amendments came into effect. It would still be con- 
sidered high, relative to what it was earlier. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you think in the last few years this pepe has 
tended to weaken the State and local sense of responsibility ? 

Miss Goopwin. Well, I think the relationship between the amount 
of money—or the proportion of Federal money—and the State re- 
sponsibility, of course, is very difficult to demonstrate. 

Mr. Focarry. I think somebody ought to bring this more recent 
trend to his attention. 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 
































avsniiapegaal 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
_ So > —— => a wees — = — i 
Program by activities: 
1. Program policies and standards- -. cme $383, 531 | $475, 483 $491, 387 
2. Staff development for State and local e mployee i a 75, 578 104, 473 390, 748 
3. Review State plans and grants, evaluate State opera- F 
att. seen Reedes pieainaieecelge ptaterepnigiil 1, 259, 809 1, 304, 685 1, 319, 849 
4. Collect and interpret statistics -—__- ale water nia oe 209, 612 244, 182 244, 865 
5. Administration --..........-. fil dukbioe ___— 4, 08 ant 225, T13 | i 209, 160 
Total program costs. - i ut ‘ at 2, 132, 562 2, 354, 586 2, 656, 000 
6. Relation of costs to obligations: | 
Costs financed from obligations of other years, 
ee BO sks Seth dochttvedsoenenis | ~9, 696 }....5;608 
Obligations incurred for eosts of other ye: ars, , net.- ret 9, 310 eudiaa quinine - 
Allan phongh bal Lihiminiaiaintoaael ahead 
Total program (obligations) _........--- iudsiuatbaiall 2, 141, 872 | 2 "345, 000 2, 656, 000 
Financing: 
1959 appropriation available in 1958 é$a 9, FOO. ho ok5gecsdocl cde 
Unobligated balance no longer available . 58, SD Jon <5 -cngeenesdune one 
ie on ener nhan hse gem 
Appropriation (new obligational authority)_-.........--} 2, 166, 500 2, 345, 000 2, 656, 000 
Object classification 
a cninetgaie a base - ithe 
| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions : iat. bxcndbakulien | 273 | 285 203 CO 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions __-.-_-_- ; ; 4 6 ir) 5 
Average number of all employees-. --.- a ; ia 255 | 267 oF 
Number of employees at end of year_-_.--.---.._--..-..-----. 264 | 274 2) 
| ——===2 
Average GS grade and salary--. --} 88 $7,066) 9.1 $7,313 | 9.1 $7, 382 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions... _-_- i ; - $1, 769, O11 $1, 911, 000 $1, 993, 800 
Positions other than perms anent- saat 17, 379 | 26, 500 19, 000 
Other personal services 27, 743 | 35, 500 | 28, 400 
Total personal services __ ‘ ; nil 1, 814, 133 1, 973, 000 | 2 “O41, 20 
02 ‘Travel.__........ et 5 cee 99, 956 | 118, 500 | 118, 100 
03 Transportation of things...____- ; ideas 1, 686 3, 000 3,00 
04 Communication services ae , oe 27, 169 | 31, 200 31, 800 
05 Rents and utility services.........-- wivaka | 127 | 500 | f 
06 Printing and reproduction 
Printing - ani iain ieoblala ho uthenpal 8, 696 | 15, 210 | 10, 400 
Reproduction. cl bat edn ganic : ; — 17, 700 21,000 | 24, 900 
07 Other contractual services. - ; ; lente 11, 315 | 22, 392 | 260, 800 
Services performed by other agencie gee 13, 858 | 14, 002 | 14, 200 
08 Supplies and materials- ora ee 10, 908 12, 658 13, 100 
09 Equipment__..._.__- . aR | 12, 051 | 17, 074 6,700 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions ? nied 113, 720 | 124, 000 129, 300 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities..............._.--.--.. | 404 | 1, 000 1,000 
oo ee  emncenbeunnébboeteen | 839 | 1, 000 | 1,000 
Total costs__- . wihaeamee 2, 132, 562 | 2, 354, 536 2, 6546, 000 
Costs financed from oblig: ations of other years, net Re 5 Gail db aaldeas a -9, 536 nacnhoeeaeee 
Obligations incurred for costs of other years, net...........-.- 9,310 |. s...<.2.05-<eheasenuninee 
Total obligations.........._.- Py death e St tied Toes: 2,141,872 | 2, 345, 000 } 2, 656, 000 


Mr. Focarry. Your appropriation for 1960 for “Salaries and 
expenses” is $2,345,000. Your request for 1961 is $2,656,000, 

We will place your statement in the record. 

(The prepared statement follows :) 


INTRODUCTION 


The Bureau of Public Assistance is responsible for the administration of 
Federal grants to States to help them provide assistance to persons who are aged, 
blind, or permanently and totally disabled, and to dependent children who are 
deprived of parental support or care. These public assistance programs involve 
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over $2 billion in Federal funds and affect over 54% million needy individuals in 
54 jurisdictions. The Bureau is also responsible for participating in studying and 
making recommendations as to the most effective methods of providing economic 
security to needy people. 

Public assistance is a joint undertaking of State, local, and Federal Govern- 
ments to provide needy people with at least minimum subsistence. The purpose 
of the programs is to provide needy persons with income to supplement their own 
resources to enable them to secure the necessities of life, and to help them achieve 
as much economic and personal independence as possible. People are considered 
needy if all the income they have or can obtain from other sources is less than 
the cost of the minimum living standard set by their State. 


AMENDMENTS OF 1958 TO THE PUBLIC ASSISTANCE TITLES 


During the past year there have been substantial accomplishments in the public 
assistance programs. I shall direct special attention to reporting on progress and 
problems in implementing the Social Security Amendments of 1958. The 1958 
amendments made the following changes : 

A. Revised the basis of Federal financial participation in State expenditures 
for public assistance in three significant ways: 

1. For the first time, the fiscal ability of each State is considered, in part, 
in determining the Federal share of a State’s expenditure for public as- 
sistance ; 

2. The Federal share is related to a single average expenditure per 
recipient for both assistance and medical care; and 

3. The maximum amount of expenditures for assistance, including medical 
care, in which the Federal Government will participate is limited to an 
amount equal to an average of $65 per month per aged, blind, and disabled 
recipient, and an average of $30 per recipient in aid to dependent children. 

B. Increased the amount which can be authorized for Puerto Rico and for the 
Virgin Islands for the total of their programs; extended the public assistance 
provisions of the Social Security Act to Guam; extended the life of the special 
provisions relating to the aid to the blind program in Pennsylvania and Missouri 
from June 30, 1959, to June 30, 1961; and provided for payment of assistance to 
persons judicially appointed as legal representatives of public assistance 
recipients. 

Cc. Provided for a 12-member Advisory Council on Public Assistance chaired by 
the Commissioner of Social Security, to review the status of the public assistance 
programs. 

The major focus of activities at both the Federal and State levels since August 
1958 when the 1958 amendments were passed was of necessity on placing the 
amendments into effect. 

The enactment of the amendments in August with the effective date of October 
1958 necessitated substantial changes in program planning for the Bureau. 
Immediate attention was directed to: holding conferences with regional staff and 
with State welfare administrators and State public assistance directors; issuing 
materials to the States to explain the amendments; notifying the States of the 
“Federal percentage” based on a 3-year average of per capita income (1955, 
1956, 1957) promulgated by the Secretary for the 11 quarters during the period 
October 1, 1958, to June 30, 1961; revising fiscal and statistical grant forms; 
interpreting and clarifying policy; and providing on-the-spot consultation to 
the States on specific problems. 

Some of the significant developments under the 1958 amendments in selected 
areas are presented below. 


Increase in assistance payments 


Effective October 1, 1958, the four public assistance titles of the Social Security 
Act were amended to change the basis of Federal financial participation in 
public assistance payments. The amendments had a threefold effect: (1) they 
made available some additional Federal funds to each State; (2) they simplified 
administrative procedures for the States by providing for Federal matching 
on an average maximum basis, combining in a single formula both money pay- 
ments to recipients and payments for medical care in their behalf; and (3) 
they brought about greater equity in the financing of public assistance by relating 
in part the Federal share of assistance payments to the States’ fiscal capacities 
as measured by their per capita incomes. 
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Although the new formula made available some additional Federal funds for 
each State, this did not mean automatic increases in payments to recipients, be. 
cause State action is necessary before increases in individual payments cap 
occur. In order to appraise the effects of the amendments on payments, the 
Bureau requested States to submit reports reflecting action taken in relation to 
standards of assistance in the period July-December 1958. 

During the period July-December 1958, more than two-thirds of the States 
made one or more changes in policies that tended to increase average payments 
to recipients of all four programs. The step most commonly taken was that 
of raising cost standards for certain basic items (food, clothing, etc.) included 
in the State’s standards for requirements of recipients. Raising cost standards 
for basic requirements tends to increase the assistance payments to more re- 
cipients than any other single type of change. Increases in food allowances oe- 
curred with the greatest frequency. In addition to raising cost figures, or in 
lieu of this procedure, a few States included new items in their assistance stand- 
ards. Maximums or other limitations on individual assistance payments were 
made less stringent or eliminated in 17 States for old-age assistance and aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled, and in 14 States for aid to dependent 
children and aid to the blind. Other types of liberalization were also initiated 
by practically all of the States that raised their maximums or lessened the 
stringency of other limitations on payments to recipients. 

The use of the additional Federal funds available October 1, 1958, was reflected 
in increases in average payment per recipient from September 1958 (the 
month immediately preceding its availability) to December 1958 of $2.37 
in old-age assistance, $1.28 in aid to the blind, $1.66 in aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled, and $0.82 in aid to dependent children. 

Not all of the changes resulting from the amendments, however, were initiated 
during the reporting period. Some States required legislative approval before 
changes could be made. A few deferred making changes in individual assistance 
payments until February 1959, in order to effect, concurrently, the liberaliza- 
tions resulting from increased funds available under the public assistance 
amendments, and the reductions in some assistance payments resulting from the 
receipt of higher old-age, survivors, and disability insurance benefits—also anu- 
thorized by the 1958 amendments to the Social Security Act. 


Improving medical care for public assistance recipients 


A large proportion of persons receiving public assistance have unusually heavy 
medical needs resulting from disability, chronic illness, or the infirmities of old 
age. Some are forced to seek assistance primarily because they need medical 
care. In June 1959, the federally aided public assistance programs were helping 
1.6 million persons whose need was attributed primarily to disability, chronic 
illness, of severe infirmities of old age. This number included 339,000 persons re- 
ceiving aid to the permanently and totally disabled; 109,000 persons receiving 
aid to the blind; and 756,000 persons receiving aid to dependent children because 
of need due to the incapacity of a parent. Also, some 431,000 old-age assistance 
recipients—nearly a fifth of the total—who were bedridden or required a sub- 
stantial amount of care from others because of some physical or mental impair- 
ment were aided. 

Until 1950, medical care costs could be paid in part from Federal funds only 
if these costs were included in money payments made to recipients. The 1950 
amendment to the Social Security Act also permitted Federal financial partici- 
pation in costs of medical and remedial care paid on the recipient’s behalf to 
suppliers of services—hospitals, doctors, druggists, nursing homes, ete. An 
amendment in 1956 provided Federal financial participation in vendor medi- 
cal payments separately from money payments up to one-half of the sum of $6 
times the number of adult recipients and $3 times the number of child recipients 
per month. This proved an impetus to extend medical care provisions for needy 
people. Some States began to pay the cost of some medical services, and others 
expanded their existing medical care provisions. Of special significance are the 
1958 amendments which changed the basis of Federal financial participation in 
State expenditures for public assistance by relating the Federal share to an aver- 
age expenditure per recipient including both money payments to recipients and 
direct payments to vendors of medical care. 

Demands for medical care are very great. However, in developing medical 
care provisions States have had to exercise caution ko as to maintain a balance 
between expenditures for basic maintenance and for medical care. Among other 
considerations, they had to decide whether to provide: funds for medical care for 
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all recipients or only for those in one or more of the four assistance programs. 
In addition, States had to determine the items of medical care for which they 
would pay, whether the care would be limited to one or two items or cover the 
cost of a full range of medical services, whether all or only a portion of the 
medical needs of a recipient would be met and whether payments would be made 
to recipients or directly to suppliers of medical care services. 

In addition to technical assistance given by Bureau staff in developing a plan 
of administering provisions for medical care, some States, often with the help of 
State medical societies, made studies to determine the areas of greatest need. 
Others were assisted by advisory committees including professional medical peo- 
ple. Many State agencies consulted organized groups of suppliers of medical 
care services. 

Although all except 2 jurisdictions provide for some medical care under 
their public assistance programs relatively comprehensive medical care was 
provided in only 10 States. In most of these, payments were for medical rather 
than preventive services. The other jurisdictions paid for only a few medical 
services—some, for example, provided for hospitalization only for life-endanger- 
ing conditions. Nursing-convalescent home care was the item included most 
frequently for adult categories, and drugs, the item most frequently included 
in the aid to dependent children program. Nursing services provided by 
registered or practical nurses in the recipient’s home was the item supplied 
least often. 

In June 1959, 42 States provided for medical care through the vendor payment 
method. Most of these agencies paid the suppliers of the care directly. A few 
had arrangements with other agencies, such as the State public health depart- 
ment, Blue Cross, or Physicians’ Service organization, to act as their agents 
In June 1959, 16 States used a “pooled fund” to make vendor payments for medi- 
eal care under one or more of the special types of public assistance. In fiscal 
year 1959, $314 million was paid directly to the suppliers of medical care services 
on behalf of recipients of the four State-Federal programs. The average vendor 
payment for all recipients, by program, in June 1959 was $8.94 for the aged, 
$5.34 for the blind, $9.93 for the disabled, and $1.66 per recipient for aid to de- 
pendent children. 

Although considerable progress has been made by the States in recent years 
in providing medical care services for needy persons, both in quality and quan- 
tity the unmet need is still considerable. Further study is needed on how best 
to utilize the money now available for medical care purposes. For example, 
nursing home care is very costly. According to national and State studies, at 
least half the persons in nursing homes and homes for the aged are public as- 
sistance recipients. Studies conducted by the Public Health Service and by 
individual States indicate that close to 50 percent of the aged in nursing homes 
could be cared for more appropriately in their own or in foster homes. Since 
many of their homes are not equipped for their care, however, many of the aged 
persons who are in nursing homes will probably have to remain there until pro- 
vision can be made for other living arrangements more suited to their needs. 

To make more effective use of nursing home care, the Bureau has been working 
with the Public Health Service in planning and conducting regional meetings on 
nursing homes and homes for the aged with representatives of State welfare 
and health departments. Other Bureau activities have included holding a meet- 
ing in fiscal year 1959 of an ad hoc Medical Advisory Committee to the Bureau 
including representatives from 15 State public welfare agencies and staff from 
other constituent units of the Department, to develop a definition of “medical 
care” and “remedial care” in the administration of the medical assistance pro- 
visions of the public assistance programs. The recommendations of this group 
are being evaluated, and a revised policy statement is being prepared. 

Medical care is costly. The quantity, quality, and type of such care varies 
considerably from State to State. Good economy demands that medical care 
be provided on the most efficient basis possible. To the extent staff limitations 
permit, consulation in the medical care area and other medical-social eligibility 
aspects of the public assistance programs will continue in 1960 and 1961 to both 
State agencies and other groups concerned with provisions of medical care for 
assistance recipients. 


Report by the Advisory Council on Public Assistance 


The 1958 amendments made provision for an Advisory Council on Public As- 
sistance to review (1) the status of the public assistance program in relation 
to the old-age, survivors, and disability insurance program; (2) the fiscal capac- 
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ity of the States and of the Federal Government; and (8) other factors bea 

on the amount and proportion of the Federal and the State share in the program, 
The Council, consisting of 12 members appointed by the Secretary, and the Com. 
missioner of Social Security as Chairman, held 7 meetings from February 1959 
through December 1959. The secretariat to the Council and the research gtagf 
assistance were provided by the Office of the Commissioner and the Bureay 
of Public Assistance. The Council made a report of its findings and recom. 
mendations to the Secretary and to the President of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the House on December 31, 1959; subsequently, a broader distribution of the 
report was made to the Congress. Experience gained through discussions with 
the Council and the recommendations in its report will require consideration by 
the Bureau, Social Security Administration, and Department, including plan. 
ning for appropriate implementation measures in such areas as Federal legisla- 
tive proposals and broadening of goals for public assistance. 


OTHER DEVELOPMENTS IN THE PUBLIC ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Effects of 1956 welfare services amendments 

The 1956 amendments to the Social Security Act reaffirmed the importance 
of providing social services to help needy persons make fuller use of their own 
capacities for more independent living. The amendment required States to 
describe such services, if any, in their State plans and the steps taken to assure 
maximum utilization of similar or related services furnished by other agencies, 

The problems most frequently identified for which States would provide 
services were those of health, employment, housing, family relations, and chil- 
dren’s problems which could be helped through short-time or tangible services, 
The problems least frequently identified for which services would be provided 
were those of emotional problems of members of broken families, unmarried 
parents, or the ill, which required more intensive casework service or other 
help over longer periods of time. Almost all emphasized the use of other com- 
munity resources, with particular emphasis on cooperation with State voca- 
tional rehabilitation services and employment services. 

Because of limitations in staff qualifications and time, many States attempted 
to define responsibility for services realistically’ either by (1) limiting the 
problems for which services would be provided, or (2) limiting the scope of 
services to those required in the determination of eligibility for money pay- 
ments or (3) limiting services to those that could be provided during regular 
contacts with assistance recipients in relation to eligibility. With better ad- 
ministrative planning, some States are gradually extending their services. In 
addition to the help given through the day-by-day activities of regular staff, 
a few States have also developed special services, such as homemaker services, 
volunteer service units, and foster home care for the aged. Some States are 
augmenting the skills of their casework staff with consultant services from 
medical-social workers, home economists, and other specialists. Special proj- 
ects in a few agencies are demonstrating the potential value of providing ap- 
propriate services, and the benefits of cooperative effort among public and 
voluntary agencies and other community groups. There are also other evidences 
of increasingly effective utilization of community resources. 

Further work has continued with the Children’s Bureau toward utilizing the 
full potentials of both aid to dependent children and child welfare services 
programs in dealing constructively with the factors contributing to the depend- 
ency of children. A policy statement has been developed clarifying the func- 
tions and responsibilities of each program in providing services to children in 
their own homes, the ways in which the two programs work cooperatively in 
providing these services, and the allocation of costs of services to children in 
families receiving public assistance. A working group from both bureaus have 
developed a plan of cooperative activity to promote better understanding of the 
factors involved in illegitimacy and to identify State administrative planning 
essential to provide effective services in dealing with the needs and problems 
of unmarried mothers and their children. Closely connected to this activity 
has been the work performed by the Bureau of Public Assistance in preparing 
a report in response to a request from the Senate Appropriations Committee, on 
the increase of illegitimate births and its impact on the program of aid to 
dependent children. 

Similarly, joint planning by the Bureau and the Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation continues to strengthen the relationships between these two programs in 
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the States and to make more extensive use of vocational rehabilitation resources. 
Material was prepared on the considerations involved in working with individ- 
vals and families whose condition seriously affects their ability to manage 
their personal affairs, and in clarifying the role of public assistance in provid- 
ing services to older people. 

Study of many facets of the broad range of problems contributing to depend- 
ency, the pooling of the knowledge, skills, and resources of many related pro- 
fessions and disciplines, and emphasis on the broad rehabilitation potentials 
of public assistance programs are beginning to show results in many States. 
But low assistance standards, heavy workloads, lack of professional training 
of most staff assigned to social work positions, and the dearth of community re- 
sources limit opportunities to provide extensive services. 

Broad guidelines have been established by the Bureau to help the States to 
strengthen the service aspects of their programs. Emphasis has been on admin- 
istrative planning to assure statewide provision of services, as well as develop- 
ment of policies and guides that are realistic in view of workloads, skill of staff, 
and the availability of supporting functions of consultation, supervision, and 
staff development. In addition, a plan was initiated for discussion with each 
State to determine specific areas in which further Bureau help was needed. The 
Bureau has also been working with other units in the Department and with 
national private social agencies both in the utilization of available resources 
and in the development of additional needed services. 

Continued Bureau emphasis in fiscal years 1960 and 1961 in this area is es- 
sential to further progress by the State agencies in helping public assistance 
recipients insofar as possible toward the goal of independent living. 


Improvements in State and local administration 


The Bureau continued to direct special attention on providing technical assist- 
ance to State agencies in the area of administrative and fiscal management. It 
also conducted a number of management surveys of specific State situations in 
1959. A conference on workload standards and management was held with 
States in one region. A biregional conference was held on administrative man- 
agement of large urgan agencies, with representatives from five States and seven 
large urban areas attending. Attention was focused on workload distribution 
and staffing patterns, workload management, and analysis and simplification of 
procedures. Additional biregional conferences on administrative management 
are planned for 1960. In 1961, plans provide for following through on conduct- 
ing biregional conferences on administration and management to cover the re- 
maining four regions. Other conferences in subject areas not covered through 
the first series will be planned. The experience from the conference on State- 
local relationships in fiscal processes will be used to develop a guide for issuance 
to all States. 

A conference was held in 1959 with a group of State welfare finance officers 
on the use of mechanical processing equipment and other methods for efficient 
fiscal operations in public assistance administration. During 1960, a statement 
will be developed for guidance of States in determining whether machine opera- 
tions should be converted to automatic data processing systems. In 1961, the 
Bureau will expand its technical assistance to States on use of electronic data 
processing equipment to assure it is installed only when such would result in 
more economical operations. The cost of such equipment is expensive and 
shared 50 percent by the Federal Government. 

tuide materials are being developed for State agency use in (a) developing a 
State system of written instructions, (0) case recording, and (c) conducting or- 
ganization and management surveys of State and local agencies; and a statement 
is being prepared on State supervision of local agencies. 

To assure that administrative costs are kept at the minimum level necessary 
for effective and economical administration of the public assistance programs, 
it is essential that continued Bureau emphasis be placed on working with States 
on needed improvements in organization, staffing patterns, and workload man- 
agement to permit the best service possible within staff time available. 


Strengthening staff development for State and local employees 

In addition to encouraging State agencies to provide for academic training 
to the extent possible for public assistance staff under the 50-50 matching pro- 
visions for administration, the Bureau has, over the years, worked with States 
on other methods of improving staff competency and making more effective use 
of professionally trained staff. An example is the work initiated on the educa- 
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tional standards project to define appropriate job functions in relation to the 
edueational background of public assistance staff. To further this effort, the 
Bureau staff has been working with an advisory committee representing State 
public welfare agencies, schools of social work, Federal-State merit systems, ng. 
tional private social welfare organizations, and other Federal agencies to cop. 
sider different use of staff with varying educational background, and how beg 
to test the use of workers with full graduate social work professional training 
and those with an undergraduate academic degree. 

Included in the Bureau’s salaries and expenses appropriation for 1960 were 
funds to initiate a series of short-term training seminars for key staff of State 
public assistance agencies carrying responsibility for criteria and supervision 
of local operations in the administration of the public assistance programs, 
These short-term training seminars were to focus primarily on ways and means 
of furthering the program objectives of self-support, self-care, and strengthen. 
ing family life. Two seminars of 2 weeks duration each are planned for ap. 
proximately 120 persons in February and March 1960. 

All of the program increase requested by the Bureau for fiscal year 1961~— 
an amount of $282,300, which includes $59,300 for eight additional positions and 
$223,000 for contractual services—is for the purpose of extending the short-term 
training activities for which Bureau funds were approved in 1960. In addition 
to the Bureau conducting some training courses in 1961, it is proposed, through 
cooperative planning with State public assistance agencies, to contract with in- 
dividuals, universities, and other educational organizations or institutions to 
provide short-term training courses for State and local public assistance em. 
ployees. Details of these plans are provided in the narrative justification under 
activity 2, “Staff Development for State and Local Employees.” 

REQUEST FOR 1961 

The appropriation request of $2,656,000 and 293 positions represents an in- 
crease of $311,000 and 8 positions over the 1960 appropriation. Of this increase, 
$282,300 is requested for improving staff development for State and local public 
assistance employees. We believe the investment of additional funds in an area 
so basic to achieving the program objectives of public assistance offers much 
promise for improved administration of the programs as staff apply their in- 
creased knowledges and skills to the many complex problems they encounter, 

The balance of the increase requested is for mandatory items of annualization 
and the Federal share of the cost of new legislation relating to employee health 
benefits (Public Law 86-382). 


3U0DGET REQUEST FOR 1961 


Mr. Focarry. Your request for 1961 is $2,656,000, an increase of 
$311,000 and eight positions. The program increases appear to be 
entirely for the program to develop the staff of State and local agen- 
cies, is that right? , 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Focartry. That is what you asked in your original request, 
$2,656,000 ? 

Mr. Wynkoop. No. Originally we asked $2,717,000 for salaries and 
expenses, and $1,035,000 for training grants. 


TRAINING PROGRAM 


The Secretary reduced the $2,717,000 to $2,616,000, but then he 
added back in $239,000 for direct training in lieu of the money for 
training grants, 

Mr. Focarry. The Secretary touched on this training program the 
other day. I happen to agree with him that training is important but 
it might be a little controversial, so does someone want to supplement 
what he said ? 
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Mr. MircHeu. I am not informed in detail as to just what the Sec- 
retary said 

Mr. Foearry. Mr. Kelly can summarize that. 

Mr. Ketty. Briefly, what the Secretary indicated was that because 

of the difficulty of getting funds for both the training program and 
the research program, authorized by the 1956 amendments to the 
Social Secuirty Act, he had concluded that he would put his em- 
phasis, his basic emphasis, in 1961 on the research program under 
a separate appropriation, and that he wouid ask for a lesser emphasis 
on training. He did not wish to abandon training and used this 
method instead of the authorization for grants for ‘training, which 
the Congress had been unwilling to support for several years. His 
reaction was that their reason for being unwilling to support it was 
that it provided for 80-20 matching. Some Members of the Con- 
gress had felt that this was an inappropriate matching arrangement 
for the States. He, therefore, authorized the Social Security Ad- 
ministration to request the Congress to expand its salaries and expense 
appropriations, so that it could ¢ arry on a lesser level of training but 
sill make improvements in State administration, like giving direct 
training, both by the staff and through contracts, to key supervisory 
personnel i in the States. 

Mr. Focarry. Is this the usual way of getting things done? 

Mr. Keni. Well, there is a need for this kind of training so you 
examine all the authorities that you have, and see which one you 
think has the greatest likelihood of being supported. We have not 
had support. through new authorizations, so we were endeavoring to 
use the basic authority of the Social Security Administration in its 
overall administration of the program to carry out a program for 
strengthening and improving ie qualifications of the people who are 
engaged in administering it. This is similar to what we do elsewhere, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Miss Goopwin. I think we should make it clear this is not a direct 
substitution, because what is provided under title VII of the Social 
Security Act, as amended, is primarily for educational leave of in- 
dividuals attending various kinds of schools. 

What we are pla inning here is short-time courses to provide direct 
training in relation to particular aspects of the job which the people 
will undertake. It is more commonly called inservice training. 

We have this year two seminars in which we have provided State 
field representatives with a series of lectures and discussions which 
are directed toward helping them to help the counties develop their 
services for self-support and self-care. These are specially geared, 
specially directed types of institutes that are being provided. 

Mr. Focarry. Why did the Secretary cut your request over $50,000 ? 
Because you didn’t need it ? 

Mr. Trurtson. The areas that were reduced were felt to be of lower 
priority than this training. 

Mr. Focarry. What do > you think? 

Mr. Trurrson. If I could supplement what. Miss Goodwin is saying 
about short-term training course, I might say the Congress did ap- 
prove for the current year funds appr roximately $47,000 for short- 
term training, so we already have funds to initiate what Miss Good- 
win described as inservice training for State field representatives. 
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What we are asking for, Mr. Chairman, is additional funds to extend 
this short-term training. It is not for educational leave, as under 
the 1956 amendment for academic training. It is short-term training, 
We feel this is an area in which there could be a great deal of ineidan 
ahead in the States to direct more attention to self- -support and self 
care. 

This is the focus of this seminar training, and we are requesting an 
increase. Of the total increase of $311,000, the bulk of it, that j is, 
$282,300, is for the extension of these short- ‘term training activities, 


SECRETARY'S REDUCTION IN ORIGINAL REQUEST 


Mr. Foearry. What about this cut of $50,000, the Secretary made 
in your request / 

Mr. Trvetson. Those cuts were in other areas such as additional 
staff to consult with State agencies in areas of organization and man- 
agement. 

Mr. Fogarry. Do you think that is necessary 4 

Mr. Truetson. It is something that over the years we have been 
giving a great deal of attention to in terms of working with the States 
to move further for greater efficiency, effectiveness in operation—— 

Mr. Fogarry. Do you think these additional positions would have 
effected greater efficiency and effectiveness in operation ? 

Mr. Truevson. That is a matter of emphasis in consultative services 
to the States. We try to use group methods as far as we can. 

Mr. Foearry. Do you think if you had received these additional 
positions that you could expect more efficiency 

Mr. Trvetson. I would place that on a high priority—Miss Good- 
win may want to talk about that further. 


Mr. Focarry. Why don’t you answer the question I asked you! | 


Do you think if you received these additional positions you just men- 
tioned that we could expect greater efficiency in the operation of this 
program ? 

Mr. Trurtson. Well, I will say this, Mr. Chairman: It is an ele- 
ment of timing. We feel 

Mr. Focarry. If you want to go all over the lot, we are going to 
look at every increase you ask for pretty closely. If you do not want 
to be frank with the committee and tell us whether you think thes 
increases would have done you some good, I do not know why you 
asked for them in the first place and perhaps we should look a little 
more closely than usual at the ones the Secretary did allow. 

You tell me what you think. You made this initial request. If you 
don’t want to answer the question tell me so. Why did you ask for it 
in the first place ? 

Mr. Truetson. Mr. Chairman, I have been comin 








Mr. Fogarty. You have been beating around the bush for 5 minutes 


now. 

Mr. Ketiy. May I say something, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Trvuetson. Let me say something. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been coming up here for some 15 years. 

Mr. Focarty. I know, I have been around here as long as you have, | 
too. 
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hasis, 1 would place the highest priority on training, and that the 
eight additional positions would be of much greater potential, as far as 
furthering the program in the States, than any of the other areas for 
which we asked for an increase. 

Mr. Focarry. Suppose you got 16 positions, instead of 8. 

Miss Goopw1n. Mr. Chairman, I think 

Mr. Foearry. If eight stands that high in your priority, how many 
more could you use effectively ? 

Miss Goopwi1n. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Focarry. Wait a minute, let me finish with this. 

Mr. Truetson. If we had more, we could place more emphasis on 
this. 

Mr. Focarry. What would that accomplish ? 

Mr. ‘TruELson. However, there is the element of whether you can 
effectively use 16 people. 

Mr. Focarry. How many do you think you can use effectively ? 

Mr. Truetson. I am of the opinion the eight we are asking for 1961 
would be adequate in terms of the way we could move into this tre aining 
area. 

Mr. Focarry. Can you give me a complete breakdown of the 50,000- 
odd dollars that the Secretary cut your request / 

Mr. Kerry. $100,000. 

Mr. Wynkoop. Yes, sir, it would have been $100,000 for 13 positions 
in the areas of medical care and strengthening State administration. 

Mr. Keriy. Mr. Chairman, I don’t think the Secretary has any feel- 
ing that the requests made by the Social Security Administration 
were not meritorious. He recognizes this is a huge program and a 
huge F sae al responsibility in the expenditure of over $2 billion. He 
did limit the amount of increase which they could request as a part 
of the overall plan, which he talked to you about, but it was not a 
question as to whether or not these were meritorious increases, but 
whether in the light of the total plan he was putting together he could 
request increases that steep. 

Mr. Fogarty. As you know, Mr. Kelly, I am not talking about the 
overall budget plan, I am talking about what is needed and what is 
necessary. When these people appear on the other side of the table, 
despite any orders they receive from you or the Secretary, when we 
ask them a specific question we expect a frank answer. 

If you do not want to do it that way, you can go home. 

Mr. Trurtson. There are no limitations, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Focarry. You all have limitations as to what you are to justify 
and how you are to justify the budget. But if you are asked a direct 
question by a member of the committee that is supposed to relieve you 
of that limitation. If we get to the point where you do not want to 
give us frank answers there is not. much point in having hearings. 

Miss Goopwin. Mr. Chairman, any increase would produce ad- 

vantageous results. If the increases were not kept within a general 
program of balance, I am afraid you would have a harder pr roblem 
than you do how. 

When we have gone through the budget process with the Secretary’s 
ollice, there is always joint consideration. It isn’t because anybody 
has ordered us not to talk, but because we have worked together on 
the request, that we have come to conclusions that on bs lance we can 
accept the judgment that has been made. 
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Mr. Focarty. I am trying to find out from you, as a professiona) 
person, what you think you ought to have for salaries and expenses, 

Do you think times have changed since you asked for that $100,000 
and it is not needed ? , 

Miss Goopwin. We wouldn’t have requested it if we hadn’t thought 
it could be used to great advantage in the program, Mr. Chairman, 
I think, as Mr. Truelson has said, it is almost a question of whether 
we can at a given time absorb large increases in the staff. 

Mr. Foearry. If there is any question about that, you shouldn't 
have asked for it. Those decisions should have been made before 
you presented this budget to the Secretary. 

Miss Goopwin. I am not talking about the specific provisions, but 
as to the general question as to how far you can go. Obviously there 
are many areas in which there can be a great deal of expansion, and 
it is to very good advantage, but it isn’t always feasible in relation 
to the programs with which we work, or within our own rather 
smal] 

Mr. Foearry. Do you think this $100,000 that has been cut from 
your budget is still necessary ? 

Miss Goopwtn. I think that it could have been used, and could be 
used to advantage in the further development of the program, but 
I do not feel that we should press that when other judgments have 
been brought to bear in relation to the total program. 

Mr. Mircneitzt. Mr. Chairman, I don’t want to be—— 

Mr. Foearry. I just do not know why we are holding this hearing 
this morning, because you are not giving us very good information, 
in my opinion. You are skirting all around the answer to the ques- 
tion. I am surprised you won’t give us a frank answer. I don't 
know why you have to look to Mr. Mitchell or Mr, Kelly before you 
give an answer. 

Miss Goopwin. We have given you an answer. We think the 
amount requested can be used to great advantage in the program, and 
we hope that you will see our request favorably. 

Mr. Focarry. Maybe I would think your original request was a 
lot better than the Secretary’s request. 

Mr. Mircuety. I do not want to throw any roadblocks in here, 
in the way of the committee getting whatever it wants from any 
witness up here to testify, Mr. Chairman. 

What I want to say is there has always got to be some judgment 
made as between the aspirations of people all the way down the line 
in an organization setup as to what their feelings are as to what they 
should have. 

Mr. Focarty. I have been hearing that same story for 14 years. 
I know it by heart. I don’t know why you keep telling us that. I 
am trying to find out what you really think. You have been in this 
business a long time, you have been in it a lot longer than your 
superiors, and I think know much more about the needs of the pro- 
gram. Iamtrying to get from you or your people some frank answers 
as to what is needed. 

Mr. Mrrcnett. There is no question about the need, Mr. Chairman. 
The question I think is the relative need. What are the priorities that 
can be accomplished within the overall budgetary limitations? Every 
one of these items that we requested, when they came up the line— 
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they were started off at section chiefs or division chiefs levels within 
the bureaus—have had consideration at every level of supervision as to 
what constitutes an appropriate budgetary estimate. When we come 
to the Office of the Commissioner, we have to do the same thing. We 
have to make judgments as to what constitutes an appropriate level 
of improvement that may be made within the single appropriation 
year, What are the needs in terms of priorities and so on. Now, I 
testify frankly in respect. to every one of these items that the money 
jg needed and could be effectively spent, but I cannot testify beyond 
the Social Security Administration as to relative need, if there is a 
limit placed on the total funds available. 

Mr. Focarry. That isn’t your business, All I am trying to do is 
get you to say what you think is needed to run this program. 

Mr. Mircuetx. All I can say in that respect is I would not have 
passed these recommendations on to the Secretary, unless I had felt 
there was a legitimate need for the appropriation. 

Mr. Focartry. That is the best answer I have received yet. 

Has anything happened since the time you passed this request on, 
to change your judgment as to the necessity of these additional posi- 
tions? 

Mr. Mrrcnetu. No, sir. I think every administrator must accept 
the responsibility for the total overall budget that is requested. 

Mr. Focarty. Let’s not get back on that again. We are trying to 
get from you what is needed in this program now. 


BREAKDOWN OF SECRETARY'S REDUCTIONS FROM ORIGINAL REQUEST 


Give me a complete breakdown of this $100,000 and what you won’t 
be able to do now because of the Secretary cutting this amount. 

Mr. Wynkoop. Could we insert that for the record, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Foearty. Well 

Mr. Ketiy. We could give you a summary of it, and it could be 
further broken down in the record—$51,000 was for additional staff, 
to consult with State agencies in the area of organization and manage- 
ment of the operation of the public assistance program. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you think that program would help make this 
overall program a little more efficient, if that could be done? 

Mr. Keiiy. There is no question in my mind that the request was 
meritorious, and would have improved the administration of the pro- 
gram. Forty-four thousands dollars was for additional positions, and 
increased emphasis in the welfare services area, and $5,000 was for 
additional staff in the area of medical care. That is the $100,000 that 
was reduced by the Secretary from the original Social Security Admin- 
istration request. 








REDUCTION IN SECRETARY’S REQUEST 


The Secretary’s request, you know, was further reduced. 

Mr. Focarry. How much further was that reduced ? 

Mr. Ketry. $200,000, sir. 

Mr. Focartry. Will you give us a breakdown ? 

Mr. Kerxy. $66,000 of that was related to this area of additional 
staff to consult with State agencies in the area of organization and 
management of the State public assistance program. Seventy thou- 
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sand dollars was requested for increased emphasis in the welfare 
services areas, and $64,000 was for additional staff in the area of 
medical care. 

Mr. Focarry. What were the additional jobs for medical care? 
What were they for? 


CONSULTANT SERVICES TO STATES 


Mr. Truetson. They were primarily to provide additional consult. 
ant services to the States. At the present time, with the medical staff 
we have, we are not able to meet all services that have been requested 
from the States. 

Mr. Focarry. What happens when you are not able to provice those 
services ? 

Mr. Truetson. It means there is a postponement of consultation, 
and frequently the problems are greater later on in view of that. 

Mr. Focarry. Give me something specific. Give me a specific ex. 
ample. 

Mr. Truetson. Well, to be specific, we started out at the beginning 
of this fiscal year not being able to meet more than, as I recall, about 
30 percent of the requests. 

Mr. Focarry. Give me an example of a request. 

Mr. Truetson. It might be a request from a State to have a person 
come out from the medical staff to advise on the problem of medieal 
fees because the State is trying to work out fee schedules with the 
medical profession in the State and counties, and wants consultation. 

Mr. Fogarry. Give us another example. 

Mr. Truetson. Can you think of any ? 

Miss Goopwin. State public assistance agencies are working on the 
question of their relationship to the pharmaceutical profession, and 
how best to handle the question of what drugs are proper to include 
within the scope of the medical care program, and how the doctors 
and pharmacists work together, in terms of having adequate drugs 
but not the most expensive drugs. 

Mr. Foearry. I would think that would be a very important field. 

Miss Goopwtn. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Focarty. In view of the hearings that were held in the last 
couple of months. 

Miss Goopwtn. Yes, it does involve people in the States, in both of 
the professions. Of course, we don’t have a specialist in that phar- 
maceutical area, but we can call upon the Department to provide this 
skill. 

Then there are a number of States working on standards for nursing 
home care. We have had a series of meetings with State people and 
with the Public Health Service for discussions of standards. Some 
States would like us to come in and help them to develop specific 
aspects of the standards. We want to refer them to the best source 
for getting that kind of advice when we cannot help them. It would 
be better to observe more closely what is being done in some of the 
States. I think we ought to say, though, it is not easy to get the kind 
of medical personnel that we need. We have been trying to get one 
additional doctor this year, and they are very hard to come by on 
account of the low salaries. But there is certainly an area in which 
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a great deal can be done by having additional medical personnel who 
also know the program of public assistance and know how to apply 
this knowledge in the States to help them develop their medical 
programs. 

Mr. Mrrcnety. The consultation might be on a broader substan- 
tive basis than the technical basis just described. If the State has 
not had a medical care, and decides to go into that field, the consulta- 
tion would be on the basis of setting up the medical care program 
with respect to types of services and requirements, taking into ac- 
count the kinds of illnesses and the special types of medical services 
that are required in that particular State. That would be service 
across the board in getting the State started in its medical care 


program. 
EFFECT OF CUTS ON OPERATION OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Focarry. I am surprised that you don’t say these cuts will 
adversely affect the efficiency of operation of this program. 

Mr. Mircneti. Of course, there always is the consideration of how 
fast and how much you can give the service, regardless of whether 
you had unlimited funds. 

" Mr. Focarry. I am talking about the cuts. 

You said a while ago, you wouldn’t have asked for the increases un- 
less you felt they were necessary. Now, they have been taken away 
from you. So what other conclusion can one reach? 

Mr. Mircueiy. Well, I don’t think anyone suggests there should be 
a conclusion that they are not necessary. It is a question of how 
much and when. 

Mr. Focarry. What do you mean, how much and when? You 
asked for them for 1961. 

Mr. Mircuenn. Yes, sir, that is right. And they were asked for on 
the assumption that we could effectively use them in the amount re- 
quested during that fiscal year. 

I guess what we are trying to say is we recognize the fact that on a 
broader base there would have to be other considerations brought in 
to play beyond the need that was expressed by the people who are 
responsible for the technical operation. 

Mr. Focartry. There are some of us that think additional funds could 
be used to save the Government money in the long run. Is that 
possible ? 

Mr. Mitrcnery. That is possible, yes. 


TRAINING THE STAFF OF STATE AND LOCAL AGENCIES 


Mr. Focarry. I happen to believe in this training program, but there 
aremany Members of Chinerea that don’t believe in 1t. 

_ Miss Goopwrn. Of course, the program that is included, as we said, 
is designed to include the training program that you expressed your 
concern about. 

Mr. Focarry. You mean the grant program ? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes. But the training program we have included is 
also directed toward achieving basic program objectives. It is not 
just something extra, but is directed to trying to improve the services 
of particular kinds in the State agencies. 
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Mr. Focarry. The program increase in your budget appears to be 
entirely for this program to develop the staff of State and local 
agencies. 

Miss Goopwrn. In relation to the specific problems of self-support 
and self-care, which are our best hope of reducing need for assistance, 

Mr. Focarry. Do you think you could do a better job if you had a 
few more positions ? 

Miss Goopwin. I am sure that would always be true. 

Mr. Fogarty. How many more could you effectively use ? 

Miss Goopwin. Are you speaking particularly in the area of train- 
ing ? 
Mr. Fogarty. Just what you were talking about. 

Miss Goopwtn. In the area of training, I think we would not wish 
any more. I think what we requested and what we have here is all we 
can really encompass. 

Mr. Wynkoop. We asked the Secretary, sir, for 44 more positions 
than we finally got. 

Miss Goopwtn. Not for training. 

Mr. Wynkoop. No, that is in total. 

Mr. Ketiy. Mr. Chairman, as the Secretary indicated, we have no 
question that the most desirable way of approaching the training prob- 
lem would be to utilize the grants authority in the amendments, which 
would include the payment for the leave of State employees to obtain 
additional academic training. Because of the inability to get that, 
and the desire to conduct at least some intensive training of the key 
supervisory personnel on a short-term basis, this program has been 
brought before you. 

We would certainly urge and hope that the Congress would act 
favorably on it, because this is a problem which we are working on at 
this time, but we don’t have the program underway yet. 


NEW LANGUAGE 


Mr. Focarty. What is the new language requested ? 
Mr. Truetson. It reads: 


Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Public Asisstance. For expenses necessary 
for the Bureau of Public Assistance, including contractual training of personnel 
for State or local public welfare administration. 


Mr. Focarty. Do you think that would be subject to a point of 
order on the basis that there is not legal authority for it ? 

Mr. Kerry. Some argue that it is, but we hope it isn’t. It really 
identifies the utilization of the created authority. : 

Mr. Focarry. I think you better supply for the record, then, what 
you think the legal authority is. 

(The statement requested is as follows:) 


AUTHORITY OF THE DEPARTMENT TO ENTER INTO CONTRACTUAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
TRAINING OF STATE AND LOCAL PUBLIC WELFARE PERSONNEL 


The Secretary is charged with the responsibility of administering the public 
assistance titles of the Social Security Act, as amended, and of performing such 
functions as may be necessary for efficient administration. The only specific 
provisions in the statute in this respect are those concerning the Secretary's 
approval or disapproval of State plans and those relating to certification and 
payment of funds. Obviously, however, under the general responsibility the 
Secretary is vested with those powers which are necessarily implied, e.g., he 
must establish policies and guidelines in exercising his approval or disapproval 
functions; he must be prepared to make certain consultation and advice avail- 
able to States in developing and administering their State plans. Included within 
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this general overall authority and responsibility is the provision, among other 
things, of technical assistance to States in areas of training. For fiscal year 
1960 the Bureau of Public Assistance undertook to provide by way of direct activ- 
ity, on an experimental basis, short-term training seminars for key staff of State 

plic assistance agencies. The expense involved in providing this kind of tech- 
nical assistance was, of course, justified specifically to the Bureau of the Budget 
and the Congress. The purpose for suggesting the special language for fiscal 
year 1961 is to enable us to continue the same type of activity but to make it 
more effective by contracting out some part of the authority so that the actual 
seminars and conferences can be conducted by private organizations such as non- 
profit institutions of higher learning. 

We believe there is ample authority and precedent for contracting out the 
authority which is otherwise possessed directly; and the General Accounting 
Office has so held on various occasions (e.g., 38 C.G. 170 concerning the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture). However, the Comptroller General in ruling made it clear 
that his decision not to object was based on an administrative determination that 
gnusual circumstances existed which made the contracting out substantially more 
economical, feasible, or necessary. Since we have already conducted this type 
of activity successfully during fiscal year 1960, the language is included to obvi- 
ate the possibility of a question being raised as to the policy of contracting out 
instead of performing the service directly. 


METHOD OF FINANCING 


Mr. Focarry. Do I understand correctly that the Federal Govern- 
ment will pay the full cost of this training and in addition pay half 
the travel and salary cost of the State and local employees attending 
the classes ¢ 

Miss Goopw1n. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. On page 48 of your justification, it also appears that 
you are going to the expense of taking these classes to State and local 
people who are not able to leave their positions and homes for educa- 
tional leave because of family or other reasons. 

Miss Goopwin. That is an economy, actually, because there will not 
be travel involved. 

One of the problems in training the employees of the States is that 
they have many people on their staff who have been there a number of 
years and who have homes and families they are unable to leave to 
obtain training. 

There are arrangements in some of the States for extension courses 
at locations convenient for people to attend over a period of time, or 
sometimes a short course; but ordinarily the courses run for a semester 
or for a year, and college credit is given for them. 

Mr. Focarry. If that way of doing saves money, why not do it that 
way for all? 

Miss Goopwin. Not all States can do that. Not all States have 
that type of arrangement. 


COST OF TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Focarry. How much is the total cost of this program estimated 
to be in 1961 ? 
Mr. Ketry. The total is $292,300 in 1961 for short-term training 
activities. 
NUMBER OF PERSONS PARTICIPATING 


Mr. Fogarry. How many State and local employees will partici- 
pate ? 
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Miss Goopwin. In 1961? 
Mr. Wynkoop. Approximately 1,200. 


Mr. Focarry. How many State and local employees‘are there ? 
Mrs. West. Well, it depends on how you interpret that. We say 


about 61 000 equivalent full time, on public assistance, but a lot of | 


these people | work on general assist ance part of the time. So I would 
say the maximum number that would be involved would be 61,000, 
but that includes clerical st aff, too, and this program is not directed 
to clerical staff. 

Mr. Truetson. It is around 30,000. 

Mrs. West. Thirty or thirty-five thousand. 

Mr. Foearry. Mr. Denton. 

Mr. Denton. Mr. Fogarty has brought out that Indiana is one ot 
the four States that doesn’t have a program for aid to the total and 
permanently disabled, and also that the payments for old-age assist- 
ance and for dependent children are not quite up to the standard, or 
the average of other States. 


PROPORTION OF POPULATION RECEIVING PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Heretofore, you have put in the record a table which showed the 
standing of the various States in payment for the various categories 


under the welfare program and also the payments under general 


assistance. It showed that Indiana was the highest in general assist- 
ance of any State in the Union, with possibly one exception. 

Could you put that statement in the record again ? 

Mrs. West. Yes. 


(The material requested is as f-llows:) 
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Mr. Denton. Just one other question I want to talk to you about: 


AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


The increase in this program is caused primarily by the big increase 
in dependent children. 

Miss Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr. Denon. There is a decline of about $5 million, as I remember, 
for old-age assistance. 

Mrs. West. That is right. 

Mr. Denton. This appropriation is practically a third of the budget 
that we will deal with in this committee. 

As I mentioned yesterday this figure has doubled since I have been 
on the committee. Now, I realize some of that is caused by increased 
payments, but I am disturbed we don’t see a tendency to drop off. 

Of these dependent children, how many of them have living fathers, 
what percentage? 

Mrs. West. About 10 percent are children whose father is dead. 

Now, we wouldn’t know of the children who are born out of wed- 
lock, where the father has deserted or divorced, whether necessarily 
all those fathers are living. I suppose one could say that probably 
between 10 and 15 percent of the fathers are dead. 

Mr. Denton. Probably 85 to 90 percent have fathers living? 

Mrs. West. Possibly, yes. 

Miss Goopwin. Of those, there is a group where the fathers are dis- 
abled. 

Mrs. West. Yes. 

Miss Goopwrn. They are in the home, but they are disabled. 

Mrs. West. That is about a fifth of the fathers. 

Mr. Denton. Some of them draw benefits today ? 

Miss Goopwin. Some of them do. 

Mr. Denton. Social security or some kind of pensions? 

Miss Goopwin. They are not all totally disabled. 

One thing about aid to dependent children is: The average time 
people receive that aid is something like 214 years. This has been cal- 
culated on various bases. This is not a longtime thing. Therefore, 
among those in the disabled group, a number are temporarily disabled, 
so that they can’t support the children, but are not permanently and 
totally disabled. 

Mr. Denton. I have a “runaway pappy” bill in the hopper and 
have had ever since I have been here. I got a hearing on it the first 
vear when I was on the Judiciary Committee. I haven’t been able to 
since; this law would make it a Federal offense for parents to cross 
State lines in order to avoid supporting their children, or to be out of 
the State and not support them. 

I got nowhere with that. 

I realize it isa State function to see that parents support their chil- 
dren, but I think certainly a greater drive ought to be made by your 
agency to see that these fathers support their children. 

Miss Goopwin. Of course, first, you have to follow the State laws 
and these laws vary considerably. Many of these families don’t come 
to public assistance until after the father has been gone some time. 
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In about half of them, the father has been absent for over a year be- 
fore the family applies for assistance. 

Mr. Denton. I told Mr. Mitchell you have a wonderful opportunity 
to help locate them. 

Miss Goopwin. We have been doing that, of course, for a number 
of years. 

Mr. Denton. Yes, I know that. 

Miss Goopwtn. I do think we need to remember that while about 65 

ercent of the families receive assistance because of the absence of the 
father—either because of divorce or separation or desertion—the actu- 
al number who receive assistance because of desertion is only 18 per- 
cent, and it is only 20 percent in the illegitimate field. 

In the cases that come because of divorce, of course, frequently the 
divorce settlement may not have been sufficient to support the children. 

Sometimes the father may be remarried and has another family to 
support, so there is no provision for his first family. 

In connection with vour bill, I think you probably know that all the 
States, I believe, now have provisions under which they can prosecute 
those fathers who are out of the State. 

Mr. Denton. A number of us introduced these bills. These State 
laws that have been passed, brought about a great improvement. But 
it doesn’t go as far as the Federal Government’s action would go. 
But I do think it is a great improvement. 

Miss Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Denron. I think that is all. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you very much, Miss Goodwin. 

(The following was subsequently submitted at the request of the 
committee : ) 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE ADVISORY COUNCIL 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE ADVISORY COUNCIL ON PUBLIC ASSISTANCE ESTABLISHED 
BY SECTION 704 or Pusiic Law 85-840, AucustT 1958 


(The findings and supplementary statements by members with respect to each 
recommendation will be found in the complete report to be submitted to Congress 
on Jan. 1, 1960.) 

RECOM MENDATIONS 


1. Extension of coverage of financially needy people 

The Social Security Act should be amended to add a new provision for Federal 
grants-in-aid to States for the purpose of encouraging each State te furnish finan- 
cial assistance and other services to financially needy persons regardless of the 
cause of need (including, for example, the unemployed, the underemployed, and 
the less seriously disabled). 

Excluded specifically from the present public assistance categories are persons 
in nonmedical public institutions, patients in hospitals for tuberculosis or mental 
diseases, patients in medical institutions as a result of a diagnosis of tubercu- 
losis or phychosis, and children in foster homes and in public or private institu- 
tions. These exclusions have been in the law for some time, and should be re- 
evaluated and studied. In the meanwhile, the new legislation should retain 
them. 


2. Options available to States 


States should have freedom of choice in determining whether public assistance 
should be administered as a single program or as separate categorical programs. 
States should have the following options: 

(a) Establishing, under a new title, a single category for financially needy 
persons to include all those covered under the existing progrums and additional 
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groups of needy persons not now covered, thereby eliminating the separata 
categories ; , 

(b) Continuing the present categorical programs and adding a new category 
of general assistance under the new legislation ; 

(c) Retaining one or more of the present federally aided categories (for ex. 
ample, aid to the blind, which, in a few States, is administered by another State 
agency) and consolidating the remaining groups of needy persons in a single 
category; or 

(@) Expanding the existing federally aided categories to include additional 
needy persons. 


3. Extension of aid-to-dependent children program 


, Under the existing provisions for aid-to-dependent children, Federal grants- 
in-aid are available to the States only for the assistance of children deprived 
of support or care because of the absence, death, or incapacity of one parent, 
As an ironical result, in many States, destitute children living with two able- 
bodied parents are actually penalized. On the premise that a hungry, ill- 
clothed child is as hungry and ill clothed if he lives in an unbroken home as if 
he were orphaned or illegitimate, the program for aid-to-dependent children 
Should be expanded to include any financially needy children living with any 
relative or relatives “in a place of residence maintained by one or more of such 
relatives as his or their own home.” 


4. Residence requirements 


The great majority of States have residence requirements that, with such 
resultant hardship, exclude many financially needy persons from public assist- 
ance. Federal grants-in-aid should be available only for those public assistance 
programs imposing no residence requirement that debars any needy person in 
the State from help to which he would otherwise be entitled. 


3. Adequacy of assistance 


(a) In view of the evidence of unmet need, steps should be taken by the 
Federal, State, and local governments toward assuring that assistance payments 
are at levels adequate for health and well-being. 

(b) The Federal Government should exercise greater leadership in assuring 
that assistance payments are at levels adequate for health and well-being. 
It should promote greater public understanding as to what constitutes a level 
of living sufficient to maintain health and well-being, and the relationship of 
present payments to such level. As specific steps toward these ends, the Fed- 
eral Government should exercise leadership in (1) developing up-to-date budget 
guides, for typical families, showing the items of living requirements and their 
costs necessary to sustain a level of living adequate for health and well-being; 
(2) making these budgets available for the guidance of States in evaluating their 
own budgets; (3) requiring periodic State reporting on budgets in use, and on 
actual individual payments in relation to these budgets: and (4) publishing 
periodically information on budgets in actual use in individual States and other 
data significant in indicating adequacy of appropriations and assistance payments 
in each State. 


6. Adequacy of medical care 

(a) Since it appears that future public welfare costs may increase largely 
because of increasing medical care needs and costs, Federal and State Govern- 
ments, in cooperation with nongovernmental agencies, should take a more active 
role in stimulating more comprehensive medical services of high quality, in- 
cluding preventive services. 

(b) Steps should be taken by the Federal, State, and local governments to- 
ward assuring that health services available to public assistance recipients are 
comprehensive in nature and of high quality. Improvements in medical eare 
should not be accomplished by reducing money payments to recipients. 

(c) The Federal Government should exercise greater leadership in stimulating 
and encouraging States to extend the scope and content and improve the quality 
of medical care for which assistance payments are made to or on behalf of 
needv individuals. As specific steps toward this end, we recommend Federal 
leadership in (1) developing guides to States for evaluating and moving toward 
improving their programs of medical care: (2) requiring periodic State reports 


on types and amounts of medical care for which assistance is paid: and (3) pr 
. . ‘ P ‘ . "te « ad rr 
lishing periodically comparative State data secured from these reports and other 
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information that will promote greater public understanding about needed medi- 
ql care. 
; (d) The Federal agency should establish a broadly constituted Medical Care 
Advisory Committee to advise it on all aspects of medical care in public assist- 
ance. 
7, Bquitable treatment among categories 

Currently there is an often striking disproportion in payments in the same 
State among the public assistance programs; for example, old-age assistance 
payments tend almost everywhere to be relatively more adequate than aid-to- 
dependent children payments. States should be encouraged to apply the same 
assistance standards to all categories of needy persons, and to insure that simi- 
jar treatment is accorded to persons in similar circumstances, regardless of the 
particular form of public assistance. By similar we do not, of course, mean 
identical. Obviously there are differences in the living requirements of, for 
example, a 66-year-old public assistance recipient living alone in a large indus- 
trial city and a 4-year-old child living with a rural family. But determination 
of the extent of need and the amount of assistance, including payments for medi- 
eal care, can and should be realistically related to known facts about these 
differences, without partiality for one categorical group as compared to another 


§ Community participation and use of voluntary agencies 

The Federal Government should encourage each State to (a) stimulate public 
interest and increase public knowledge of the role of public welfare programs; 
(h) establish appropriate advisory committees; (c) utilize services of voluntary 
agencies, When available and qualified, to serve recipients of public assistance: 
and (d@) involve private as well as public organizations in studying problems of 
family disintegration and breakdown, and developing coordinated programs for 
strengthening family life. 
9, The Federal share 

Under present conditions, the proportionate Federal share of total public assist- 
ance expenditures, including general assistance, for the Nation as a whole, 
should not be less than is currently provided under the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1958. For the present, the overall average Federal proportion for all 
States combined, for all public assistance expenditures, including general assist- 
ance, should fall between approximately 50 and 60 percent. 
10. The Federal amount 

To enable the public assistance program to expand or contract sensitively with 
hanging conditions, the amount of the Federal appropriation should remain 
“open end”; that is, the amount should be the total necessary to match State- 
local expenditures for public assistance under the formula specified for Federal 
financial participation, with no limiting predetermination of what the total 
shall be. 
if. The State share 

All States should exert fiscal effort for public assistance commensurate with 
their ability to do so in relation to their State-local resources. 

The States should take steps to modify the financial burden on localities for 
public assistance if the availability and adequacy of assistance is adversely 
limited by local financing or resources. 


ld. Equitable distribution of Federal funds 


The specifications of the Federal formula determining the Federal proportion 
for individual States should recognize variations among States both in fiscal 
ability and incidence of need to a greater extent than the present formula does. 
The Federal percents for individual States should be related to interstate varia- 
tions in fiscal ability and need for the total of assistance expenditures in which 
the Federal Government participates, instead of only part of such expenditures as 
under the present formula. The Federal provisions should specify limits to the 
range among States in Federal percents; that is, the minimum ond maximum 
pereents to he received. 


3. Federal marimums 


(a) Maximum amounts of assistance expenditures in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment will participate should continue to be specified. as now, in terms of an 
iverage amount of all assistance paid per recipient, including both money pay- 
ments to recipients and payments to suppliers of medical care. 
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(b) The specified maximums should be high enough so as not to hamper State | 


efforts to provide assistance at levels adequate for health and well-being and ty 
meet rising costs of basic living requirements aud medical care. Current Fed. 
eral maximums should be raised accordingly. 

(c) Any difference in Federal maximums specified for different groups of 
needy people (for example, per adult and per child), should be reasonably re 
lated to available knowledge about differences among the groups in the cost-ang 
content of their living requirements. The current Federal maximums for aid-to. 
dependent children do not meet this criterion, and should be raised to an equitg. 
ble relationship with the other programs. 


14. Single Federal matching formula 
To promote equitable standards among the different categories, a single for. 





mula for Federal financial participation should be used, to apply to all categories | 


of assistance and to all assistance expenditures. 
15. Transition period 

In the event that a revised formula would result in reduced Federal funds 
for any State, a transition period should be provided to permit States to adjust 
to such changes, either by postponing the effective date of revised legislation 
or by building into the formula a device for gradual reduction in the Federg 
share over a period of years. 


16. Administrative costs 


The Federal share of administrative costs for public assistance should remain 
at 50 percent for the Nation as a whole, and for each State. 


17. Training and personnel 

(a) In order to improve administration, promote social rehabilitation, and 
help prevent dependency, States should increase the numbers and raise the 
qualifications of personnel administering the public assistance programs, 

(b) To assist States in increasing the number of their qualified staff, the 
existing Federal matching provisions for educational leave programs should be 
amended to provide 100 percent Federal funds for training of public welfare 
personnel, as is provided in other specialized fields. 

(c) As an aid to increasing generally the present short supply of social work- 
ers, it is recommended that, in addition to grants for other groups, 100 percent 
Federal funds be made available to accredited graduate schools of social work 
for the training of persons in such fields as strengthening family life and caring 
for the needs of the aging. 

(d) States should take such action as is necessary to assure that the salaries 
of public welfare personnel are established and maintained at levels required to 
obtain and retain competent personnel, in order to provide the services required 
by public welfare recipients. 

18. Strengthening family life 

(a) Funds authorized by the Congress under the Social Security Amendments 
of 1956 should be appropriated for grants for research and demonstration proj- 
ects such as those relating to the prevention and reduction of dependency, co- 
ordination between private and publie agencies, and improvements in social 
security and related programs, and research leading to strengthening family life. 

(b) We recommend the establishment of a national institute which would have 
the responsibility for studies and demonstration programs leading to strengthen- 
ing of family life. 


19. Strengthening social insurance 


The Council supports the generally accepted principle underlying the American 
social security system that the social insurance programs should provide the 
primary defense against the common risks to economic security. The Council 
regards the strengthening of the social insurance programs as an important ob- 
jective of public policy. Because of the close relation between any extension or 
improvement in social insurance and the extent of need for public assistance, 
the Council has taken note of the major proposals for changes in the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance programs and in the State unemployment 
insurance programs that have been advanced in recent years. It has not at- 
tempted to resolve the issues relating to all of these proposals; it has, however, 
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reached conclusions regarding some that would have an immediate impact on 
public assistance. As desirable steps, the Council recommends the following: 

(a) Coverage under the contributory wage-related program of old-age, sur- 
yivors, and disability insurance should be extended to include as many addi- 
tional workers as possible not now covered under any public retirement system ; 
jn particular, the program should be extended to such additional farm and 
household workers as it is feasible to cover. 

(b) The proper Federal authorities should take all feasible measures to assure 
that everyone who is covered by law under the old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance program does in fact have his covered earnings reported and recorded 
to his credit, so that he will receive the full amount of benefits to which he is 
entitled. Additional efforts in this respect seems to be particularly necessary for 
migratory farmworkers. 

(c) The provision that disability insurance benefits can be paid under the 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance program only to people age 50 and 
over should be eliminated; benefits should be paid to qualified disabled workers 
regardless of age. : 

(d) Benefit levels under the old-age, survivors, and disability insurance pro- 
gram should be adequate and kept in line with the growth of the economy; to 
this end, increases in wage and price levels should be appropriately reflected 
poth in benefit amounts and in the maximum amount of earnings taxable and 
creditable toward benefits. 

(e) The Federal-State unemployment compensation system should be ex- 
tended to improve its protection of the unemployed. 

(f) Continued attention should be given to strengthening the contributory 
wage-related social insurance programs with particular view toward reducing 
need for public assistance. 


20. Periodic review of program 


The status of the public assistance programs, including their adequacy in pro- 
moting health and well-being, the formula for Federal financial participation in 
public assistance costs, and their relationship to social insurance programs 
should be reviewed and reevaluated by an advisory council at least onee every 5 
years. ‘The Social Security Act should be amended to authorize such a council. 


Fripay, Fesrvary 5, 1960. 
CHILDREN’S BUREAU 
WITNESSES 


MRS. KATHERINE B. OETTINGER, CHIEF, CHILDREN’S BUREAU 
ACCOMPANIED BY: 

ARTHUR J. LESSER, M.D., DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF HEALTH SERV- 
ICES 

MISS MILDRED M. ARNOLD, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF SOCIAL 
SERVICES 

PHILIP G. GREEN, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF JUVENILE DELIN- 
QUENCY SERVICE 

MISS HELEN L. WITMER, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF RESEARCH 

GORDON FORTNEY, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 

WILLIAM L. MITCHELL, COMMISSIONER OF SOCIAL SECURITY 

ROY L. WYNKOOP, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, OFFICE OF THE 
COMMISSIONER 

JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 
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SALARIES 





Program and finan 


Program by activities: 
1. State and local health services for children- 
2. State and local social services for children 
3. Technical assistance to States and communities 
juvenile delinquency programs___..........-. 
Research in child life and services for children_____- 
5. Information for parents and others working with chil- 
Gr asnco 7 
6. Administration 


on 


7. Relation of costs to 0 obiigatl ions: 
Costs financed from obligations of other years (un- 
paid undelivered orders), net (—)_.--.----------- 
Obligations incurred for costs of other yes ars (un- 


paid undelivered orders), net..........-...----..- od ae 


Total program (obligations)_............-...-.- 

Financing: 
1959 appropriation available in 1958__........-.......----- 
Unobligated balance no longer available 


Appropriation (new obligational authority) 


AND EXPENSES 


cing 


| 1959 actual 


$716, 090 
420, 362 


for | 
163, 680 


305, 002 


293, 489 
| 275, 146 





| ae man | 
} 2, 173, 769 


—8, 992 


| 2, 172, 000 


j 


1960 estim: ste | 


774, 044 
191, 437 
303, 907 
323, 256 


269, 001 


2, 298, 036 


2, 300, 000 





2, 300, 000 


436, 391 


1, 964 


i, 


| 1008 estimate 


$782, 724 
426, 336 


234, 939 
329, 950 
323, 555 
272, 503 


2, 370, 000 














Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average GS grade and salary ----.-- 
Personal services: 
Permanent positions : 
Positions other than perme CS hE EERE OT 


Geet PIECED BOP UROUE,. 5s concen nenccccdenccecce i 


01 


Total personal services 


OD I oa nn. cect tentehaeen ida otinaelipiinb writs Saks ‘ 
03 Transportation Nc 
04 Communication services__-_.-- : -~ 
05 Rents and utility services._............... 
06 Printing and reproduction__......._.....--- a 
07 Other contractual services 
Services performed by other agencies a 
08 Supplies and materials_.___--. 
CO moulnpment................. Cettdoentbantodie 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions ' 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities__.......--- 
15 Taxes and assessments..............-.---- 


Total costs 
Costs financed from oblig ations of other years, net (— 
Obligations incurred for cost of other years, net 


Total obligations eae 


|} 1959 actual 
| 


250 
3 | 


| 231 


226 


7, 388 


007 
. 972 


7, 830 


, 809 
), 445 

2, 208 
27, 609 
528 


130, 069 





3, 302 | 


27,017 
15, 219 
2, 630 
106, 617 
185 

1, 131 


769 


—8, YYZ 


» oid 


1960 estimate | 


$$ ees 


1961 estimate 





254 262 

4 2 

237 | 24] 

238 242 

9.2 $7,475|9.2 $7,575 
$1, 738, 986 $1, 807, 452 
28, 265 | 15, 865 

17, 370 10, 604 

, 784, 621 1, 833, 921 
163, 338 | 168, 708 

2, 700 | 2, 700 

28, 000 | 29, 575 
500 500 

152, 600 | 158, 611 

3, 874 | 3, 500 

31, 688 | 36, 084 
17,855 | 16, 000 

3, ORG 6, 280 
108, 774 | 113, 121 

| ~<<- --o« 

1, 000 | 1, 000 

2, 298, 036 2, 370, 000 
1, 964 | ~ 4,000 

2. 300, 000 2, 374, 000 
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SALARIES 


AND EXPENSES, 
AND YOUTH 


Wuire House 


CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN 


Program and financing 





Program by activities: 
j. White House Conference on Children and Youth (tots al | 
DEOSTAR CORB) <0 6 - vein se ddvonun- iniisaeesiilgtiaieinieedi nts 

2. Relation of costs to obliga ations: 
Costs financed from obligations of other years (un- 
paid undelivered orders), net (—)-.-..-- 
Obligations incurred from costs of other ye ars (un- 
paid undelivered orders), net. 


Total program (obligations) -- v oka 
Financing 
Unobligated balance no longer available 


(new obligational authority)--........--- 


Appropriation 


Object classificat 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions...- - 
Average number of all employees : 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average GS grade and salary 


01 Personal services 
Permanent positions- 
Positions other than permanent... 
Other personal services » 


Total personal services... 

02 Travel_. 
03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services... 
06 Printing and reproduction _. 
07 Other contractual services 

Services performed by other agencies_-_.. 
08 Supplies and materials-- 
09 Equipment 
ll Grants. subsidies. and contributions. - 
15 Taxes and assessment 


Total costs... 
Costs financed from obligations of other years. net (—). 
Obligations incurred for costs of other years. net 


Total obligations-.... 


1959 actual 


$149, 280 


ion 


| 1959 actual 
18 | 

Rt 
| 11 | 
16 | 
| 10.4 $7, 45 
Aa | 

$75, 943 
8, 055 | 

620 


1960 estimate 


$198, 961 


1, 039 





200, 000 


~ 200, 000 


| 1960 estimate 


1 
1 
1 


10. a 88, 186 | 


$103, 030 
4, 500 
2, 004 


"84, 618 


37, 910 
123 | 
2, 276 | 
20 
7, 064 
456 
3, 824 
2, 624 


> oO 


ty me 


1,811 
1, 331 | 


149, 280 
461 


149, 741 


109, 534 
61, 550 


198, 961 
1,039 


200, 000 


1961 estimate 


$150, 500 





nee 


1961 estimate 


12 
12 
0 


10.8 $8,705 
$85, 363 

16, 267 

| 370 


103, 000 
25, 000 


1, 500 


», 750 
300 


, 000 


, 700 
1, 250 
500 
500 


150, 000 
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GRANTS TO STATES FOR MATERNAL AND CHILD WELFARE 


Program and financing 





1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 














Program by activities: 








1. Maternal and child health services._.............--.--- $16, 494,125 | $17,500, 000 $18, 167, 000 

2. A ees I 6 MOT VIOD.. oc andédueudcnewbuamedun 16, 401, 023 16, 000, 000 16, 667, 000 

ec es cccsmtnemvmnoteiensniniimi 11, 833, 298 13, 000, 000 13, 666, 000 

Total program (costs—obligations) (object class 11)... 44, 728, 446 46, 500, 900 48, 500, 000 
Financing: 

Unobligated balance no longer available.........-........ BIT OG Do cieni-sstanbinidosennsge 

Appropriation (new obligational authority)..........--- 45, 000, 000 46, 500, 000 48, 500, 000 








Mr. Foaarry. We now have before us the Children’s Bureau; Mrs, 
Oettinger, do you have a statement for the committee? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mrs. Orrrincer. Yes. Should I file the opening statements and 


read a summary statement ? 
Mr. Fogarty. All right. 
(Mrs. Oettinger’s prepared statements follow :) 


“SALARIES AND EXpENSES, CHILDREN’s Bureau” 


INCREASE REQUESTED 


The 1961 estimate for “Salaries and expenses, Children’s Bureau” represents 
an increase of $74,000 over the amount of $2,300,000 appropriated for this pur- 
pose for the fiscal year 1960. This increase is for two purposes: (1) to enable 
the Bureau to meet certain mandatory increases in costs for existing staff, which 
cannot be absorbed; and (2) to provide for new positions to permit the Bureau 
to expand its activities in the fields of juvenile delinquency services and 
research. 

FUNCTIONS OF THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


The legal authority under which the Children’s Bureau serves the children 
of the United States is contained in the basic act of April 9, 1912, creating the 
Bureau (42 U.S.C., ch. 6) and in title V of the Social Security Act under delega- 
tions by the Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and the Commissioner of Social Security (42 U.S.C., ch. 7, subch. V). 

Under its basic act of 1912, the Bureau is charged with investigating and 
reporting “upon all matters pertaining to the welfare of children and child life 
among all classes of our people.” The Bureau studies many types of conditions 
affecting the lives of children, provides data and makes recommendations to 
improve practices in child health and child welfare programs, and helps estab- 
lish standards for the care of children. 

Under title V of the Social Security Act, the Bureau administers grants to 
States for three programs: (1) maternal and child health services, (2) crippled 
children’s services, and (3) child welfare services. For these programs, the 
Bureau develops policies, reviews and approves State plans and budgets, and 
provides technical consultation to State agencies in carrying out their plans. 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


Population.—The population of the United States is increasing rapidly. This 
is due partly to decreasing death rates for all ages and partly to increasing 
numbers of births. The birth rate itself, which means the number of births per 
thousand population, is not rising, because our total population is being made up 
of larger and larger proportions of children and old people. But the number 
of births per thousand women of child-bearing age is still increasing and more 
and more women are having a third or fourth child. Recent estimates of the 
civilian population of the United States indicate over 67 million children under 
18 in 1960 and a projected 74.5 million by 1965. 

Mobility —For several years, the number of people who move each year has 
steadily increased. In March 1958 nearly 3 million people, including about 1 
million children between the ages of 1 and 17, had moved cross-country from 
one of the main geographical areas of the United States to another within the 
preceding 12 months. Another 2 million children had moved from one State to 
another in the same region, and 2 million more from one county to another in 
the same State. Altogether, 12 million children moved, at least from one house 
to another. For most of them the move meant changes in friends, schools, and 
other surroundings. 

Working mothers.—One of the most significant changes in the American labor 
force has been the employment of married women and the proportion of these 
who are mothers. Seven and one-half million women with children under 18, 
about 30 percent of all such women, are in the labor force. These include nearly 
8 million women with children under 6, or a little over 20 percent of all mothers 
with children under 6. Between 1948 and 1958, there was an 80-percent in- 
crease in the number of mothers working who had children under 18. During 
the same period, there was an 83-percent increase in the number of mothers 
working who had children under 6. 

Juvenile delinquency.—In each of the 10 years from 1948 to 1958, the number 
of juvenile delinquency court cases increased. The national rate of these cases 
has nearly doubled during the same period. 

Infant mortality—The infant mortality rate—the number of deaths under 
1 year of age per 1,000 live births—dropped steadily from 1936 to 1956. In 1957 
this trend was reversed and the rate went up for the first time in the past two 
decades. Preliminary data indicates that in 1958 the rate continued to rise and 
rose more sharply. 

These trends have vast implications for future planning for the well-being of 
children in our country. Through those specific programs for which the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau carries responsibility, as well as through cooperative relationships 
with a wide variety of public and voluntary organizations, the Bureau tries to 
help the Nation move forward in adapting programs and activities in behalf of 
children to the rapid changes in our society and in planning for future needs of 
our children. 

For example, the Children’s Bureau provides the secretariat for the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Children and Youth. There are 11 major branches 
of the Federal Government with 34 units which have programs related to chil- 
dren and are represented on this committee. Both in the exchange of informa- 
tion and in the stimulation and strengthening of cooperative relationships in 
programs concerning children, this committee has proved an effective mechanism. 

Through it, the Bureau is in close touch with the National Council of State 
Committees for Children and Youth, composed of both State and territorial com- 
mittees which give leadership to programs for children and youth. In turn, the 
interdepartmental committee is a clearinghouse of information for the National 
Council. 

Through this secretariat, the Bureau also works closely with the Council of 
National Organizations with a membership of over 200 national professional and 
voluntary health and welfare agencies whose programs include concern for the 
well-being of children. 

These three groups, the interdepartmental committee, the National Couneil of 
State Committees for Children and Youth, and the Council of National Organi- 
zations have a continuing relationship which sustains national interest in and 


action on the White House Conference recommendations during the interim 
years, 
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The Golden Anniversary White House Conference on Children and Youth, 
March 27-April 2, represents the culmination of efforts of hundreds of thousands 
of people to assess the progress for children in the past decade and determine the 
outstanding needs to be tackled in the decade ahead. 


PROGRAM EMPHASES IN 1960 AND 1961 


Against this backdrop of a changing world, the Bureau’s immediate plans must 
be selective, within its broad mission, and fashioned to its resources. Follow- 
ing is a resume of principal activities to be undertaken in 1960 and 1961 which 
the Bureau regards as of highest priority in its on-going programs. 


STATE AND LOCAL HEALTH SERVICES FOR CHILDREN 


In administering grants for maternal and child health and crippled children’s 
services under title V of the Social Security Act, the Bureau’s health services 
staff is working with State maternal and child health and crippled children’s 
agencies in every State in meeting those problems which changing conditions 
bring. 

The Burean’s health services staff is composed of specialists in medical and 
related fields, such as pediatrics, nursing, physical therapy, medical social work, 
nutrition, and menta! retardation. 

These staff members are available to the States for consultation and also work 
with national voluntary organizations whose programs concern the health of 
children. Through continuing relationships with the Nation’s medical schools, 
the staff of the Bureau is able to offer balanced counsel responsive to diversified 
interests as goals are charted which will bring most significant advances in 
programs for children. 

Mentally retarded children.—Consultation to the State health departments 
on mental retardation programs which provide diagnostic, counseling, and case 
work services will continue to be a major activity of Children’s Bureau staff. 

Bureau staff have made a significant contribution in helping to put to use 
recent research findings which enable prevention of retardation in certain 
children. 

The 1958 conferences of the Children’s Bureau Technical Committee on Men- 
tal Retardation resulted in the formulation of a plan to identify children with 
phenylketonuria, a metabolic disorder which results in a severe form of mental 
retardation. Early detection makes it possible to vrevent retardstion through 
special diets. The report of this conference has been given widespread pub- 
licity among pediatric and public health agencies. In a test (involvine one insti- 
tution) of a proposed procedure for case findings amone the families of known 
institutionalized cases, five hitherto undiagnosed cases in young children were 
discovered at home. These children have heen placed on diets. Although 
phenylketonuria is not common, its prevention is of importance not only in terms 
of human values but also in terms of eliminating needless expenditures for long- 
time custodial care. 

Through a series of regional meetings in 1959, Bureau staff have acquainted 
State health agencies with the findings concerning phenylketonuria and have en- 
couraged them to make provisions through maternal and child health programs 
for early detection and provision of the necessary diet for children with this dis- 
order. In 1960 and 1961, Bureau staff will continue to emphasize this preven- 
tive measure in their consultation with the States. 

Speech and hearing services —During 1960 and 1961, the Bureau will be giv- 
ing particular attention to providing technical assistance to State health denart- 
ments in developing and expanding conservation of hearing programs. Funds 
were provided by the 1960 appropriation for the addition of a speech and hearing 
consultant to the health services staff of the Bureau. Only about one-half of 
the State health departments and crippled children’s agencies are engaged in 
speech and hearing services. This consultant is helping the States in the further 
development of these services, through technical consultation, participation in 
training activities, and preparation of program guides. 

Staphylococcus infections.—The Bureau will continue to give emphasis to as- 
sisting State departments of health in their work with hospitals to improve ma- 
ternity and newborn nursery hospital care so as to reduce staphylococcus 
infections. 
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STATE AND LOCAL SOCIAL SERVICES FOR CHILDREN 


The changes in our society are having a marked impact on child welfare pro- 
grams throughout the country. In administering grants under title V of the 
Social Security Act to assist the States in establishing, exending and strengthen- 
ing their child welfare services, the Bureau’s child welfare staff is giving con- 
tinuing attention to helping the States to adopt their programs to changing needs. 
In addition to regional child welfare representatives, the Bureau’s child welfare 
staff also includes specialists covering such areas as foster care of children, 
homemaker services, State legislation and staff training. 

Adviory Council on Child Welfare Services.—During the first half of the cur- 
rent fiscal year, staff of the Bureau were available to assist the Advisory Coun- 
cil on Child Welfare Services. This Council was established under the 1958 
amendments to the child welfare provisions of the Social Security Act. It was 
charged with reporting its findings and recommendations, including recommenda- 
tions for changes in the provisions of part 3, title V of the act, to the Secretary 
and to the Congress on or before January 1, 1960, following which the Council 
ceased to exist. In studying these‘ provisions, the Council made a review, as 
comprehensive as time permitted, of the total child welfare program in the 
States. Particular attention was given to the exension of child welfare services 
to urban areas, under the provisions of the 1958 amendments, and the-effect of 
this extension upon voluntary child welfare programs. The report of the Council 
was submitted to the Secretary and to the Congress on December 31, 1959. Dur- 
ing the remainder of the current year, and 1961, Bureau staff will give emphasis 
to following up on the recommendations of the Council. 

Homemaker services to preserve a child’s own home.—In 1960 and 1961, the 
Children’s Bureau will continue to emphasize the expansion of homemaker serv- 
iees as one way of keeping homes intact for children when disaster strikes. 
However, these services are extremely lacking. A nationwide study made in 1958 
shows they are available in only about 150 of the 3,100 counties in the United 
States. 

A national conference on homemaker service was held in February 1959. The 
2% voluntary and 8 governmental agencies in attendance at this conference de- 
veloped plans, which are now being put into effect, for a coordinated and inten- 
sive effort to stimulate the development of homemaker services throughout the 
country. Demands for consultation and advice from the Bureau have increased. 
Almost half of the State welfare agencies reporting on unmet needs in July 1959 
indicated that homemaker services must be strengthened and greatly expanded. 

Day-care services.—In continuing its emphasis on day-care services, the Bu- 
rau published in 1959 “Child Care Arrangements of Full-Time Working 
Mothers,” a report of a survey conducted by the Bureau of the Census in June 
1958, at the request of the Children’s Bureau. This survey disclosed that an 
estimated 2.9 million women working full time, more than half of the mothers 
in the labor force, had at least one child under 12 years of age. From informa- 
tion secured from the mothers included in the survey, it is estimated that over 
400,000 children under 12 years of age care for themselves while their mothers 
work, 

In 1960 and 1961, the Bureau will continue to give emphasis to stimulating 
improved provisions for children of working mothers. During the past 10 years, 
there has been no appreciable increase in day-care services provided by public 
and voluntary social welfare agencies. The Children’s Bureau and the Women’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor are calling a nationwide conference in 
the fiscal year 1961 to consider steps which should be taken by National, State, 
and local agencies in providing needed day-care facilities and services. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO STATES AND COMMUNITIES FOR JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
PROGRAMS 


The continuing rise in juvenile delinquency as shown through juvenile de- 
linqueney court cases is also reflected in police arrest data. As reported by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, there was an 8-percent increase in police 
arrests of persons under 18 in 1958 over 1957. 

Through its Division of Juvenile Delinquency Service the Bureau provides, 
on request, technical aid and consultation to the State and communities in their 
program development in the juvenile delinquency field. 
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Training of personnel.—Because of the problems and needs related to the 
training of personnel, as shown by the following facts, the Bureau will give 
emphasis during 1960 and 1961 to training activities designed to aid in jp. 
proving the quality of existing services: 

1. Only 1 out of 10 juvenile probation officers has completed social work train. 
ing. A serious problem of lack of proper training also exists for parole or 
after-care workers who follow up on planning and supervision after the chilq 
has been given a start in rehabilitation at an institution. 

2. In addition to serious shortages of professional staff essential to the proper 
functioning of institutions for delinquent youth, many of these institutions haye 
poorly prepared cottage parents and other types of nonprofessional personne] 
who need inservice training. The lack of sufficient trained personnel too often 
limits the program to custodial care, rather than a treatment program geared 
to understanding the child and providing him with the individual help he needs 
to restore him to a wholesome way of life. 

3. At the present, there are few facilities, sparsely located, for training police 
for the highly specialized responsibilities of handling juvenile offenders, 

An additional consultant on training (GS-13) is requested to assist in develop. 
ing institutes and workshops, and to work with agencies and organizations on 
staff development and inservice training programs in the field of juvenile 
delinquency. 

Juvenile court and probation departments, surveys, and institutional studies, 
Additional technical help must be given to two agencies during major work ip 
the rehabilitation of juvenile delinquents, namely, juvenile courts and probation 





services, and institutions for delinquent youth. With the more than 600,000 


children before the juvenile courts, and more than 52,000 of them committed to 
the training schools annually, it is imperative that the most effective programs 
for the rehabilitation of children be developed and improved in these key agen- 
cies. Part of the difficulties lie in the fact that programs in some of the more 
than 200 training schools in this country are merely custodial and the probation 
services in many of the 3,000 jurisdictions are only nominal. Authorities in 
charge of the institutions and community leaders responsible for the local pro- 
grams are asking in much greater number for institutional studies and agency 
surveys. 

Over half of the Bureau’s requests for consultation which are pending at the | 
present time are for studies or surveys in agencies or institutions in the com- 
munity. The Bureau staff has been able to carry on only a very limited number 
of these surveys. However, when it was possible to free a staff member to con- 
duct such a survey, the results were highly satisfactory. At the present time, 
there are pending requests from seven States for surveys of their training 
schools for delinquent youths. Juvenile court and probation departments are 
also requesting the Bureau to conduct surveys and studies of their programs 
and to assist them in increasing their effectiveness. An increase is requested for 
an institutions consultant and a juvenile court and probation consultant, to 
gether with necessary clerical assistance. 


RESEARCH IN CHILD LIFE AND SERVICES FOR CHILDREN 


In carrying out its function to investigate and report upon matters pertain- 
ing to the welfare of children, the Bureau attempts quantitatively and qualita- 
tively to determine how children in the United States are faring, and what 
physical and social conditions are inimical to their well-being. 

Children’s Bureau—National Institute of Mental Health study.—The House 
and Senate Appropriations Committees requested that the Children’s Burean and 
the National Institute of Mental Health undertake, during the first half of the 
current fiscal year, a study of what can and should be done in the field of juve 
nile delinquency. The committees requested that a detailed report be submitted 
to them, including both substantive and fiscal proposals, so that the report may 
be considered by the next session of Congress and its appropriate committees. 
This study has been completed. The Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare is submitting the report to the Congress. 

The additional funds required for this study were derived from appropria- 
tions available to the National Institute of Mental Health. A special staff of 
experts has been employed to work with Bureau staff members in collecting 
pertinent information from police, juvenile courts, training schools, councils 
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of social agencies, State agencies, and others, and in developing the implications 
of recent sociological theory for the treatment of delinquent children and the 
reduction of the number and severity of delinquent acts. 

Survey of incident of cystic fibrosis.—Since 1938, when it was first differen- 
tiated from other similar conditions, cystic fibrosis of the pancreas (a heredi- 
tary disorder) has been recognized with increasing frequency as a serious dis- 
ease of childhood, but data on which to base a reliable estimate of its incidence 
are lacking. At the request of the National Institute of Allergy and Infectious 
Diseases and with financial support from that Institute, the Children’s Bureau 
and the National Office of Vital Statistics, in the fiscal year 1959, conducted 
a national survey to determine the number of patients with cystic fibrosis dis- 
charged from hospitals in the years 1952-57, and the number of patients with a 
diagnosis of cystic fibrosis who died in hospitals in those years. Currently, a 
pilot study is in progress to develop and test methodology for a national survey 
of the number of patients with cystic fibrosis known to physicians in their pri- 
yate or clinie practice. From the experience gained in the pilot study it will be 
possible to determine the usefulness and feasibility of extending the project to 
a national survey. 

Infant mortality.—With the current increase in infant mortality, it is evident 
that intensified efforts are needed for more effective prevention of infant deaths. 
These should be directed especially toward those infants and population groups 
among whom infant mortality rates are rising, or ceasing to fall. As a means of 
jdentifying these groups, the Bureau recently made a detailed analysis of recent 
infant mortality data available from the National Office of Vital Statistics to 
determine trends in infant death rates as related to such factors as color, age 
at death, cause of death, place of residence by State, and residence in a metro- 
politan or nonmetropolitan county. A report of this analysis was presented 
before the American Public Health Association in October 1959, and will be 
published in the journal of that association. 

The Bureau has also sponsored with the Public Health Service, and partici- 

pated in the deliberations of, a study group of the Public Health Conference 
on Records and Statistics which is developing guide materials for State health 
departments to aid them in making comparable studies of maternal and perinatal 
events reported on birth and death certificates. 
Community studies of teenagers.—Additional funds requested in 1961 are for 
studies of daily life of American teenagers and for consultation service in this 
area. In attempting to cope with youth problems, such as juvenile delinquency 
and illigitimacy, we are greatly hampered by lack of adequate information 
about present-day teenagers’ values and aspirations, their attitudes toward 
parents, other adults, and the established institutions of society, and their 
feelings about the behavior that adults regard as not permissible. 

To gather such information as a basis for formulating new approaches for 
encouraging wholesome behavior in all youth, and more effective approaches to 
juvenile delinquency and other youth problems, the Children’s Buren is initiat- 
ing community studies of teenagers. These are to be made in representative 
communities in cooperation with various public and voluntary organizations. 
During fiscal 1960 as many community studies will be initiated as sources of 
funds can be found. 

Additional professional staff is needed for the planning, supervision, and 
conducting of this research, to give leadership in stimulating further research 
in this area, and to provide consultation service to organizations requesting advice 
on the conduct of such studies. For this purpose, it is proposed to add to the 
staff a social science research analyst. 

Juvenile delinquency statistics—More statistical information is needed in the 
field of juvenile delinquency. Every conference or group studying this problem 
concludes that better juvenile delinquency data are needed. For eramnple 
Children’s Rureau juvenile court statistical reports at present provide de- 
linqnency information only on the number of cases handled, the sex of the 
children involved, and whether handled officially or unofficially. To more in- 
telligently understand the problem, more needs to be known about the reasons 
for referral to court, the ages of the children involved, the disposition of the 
cases, and the frequency of recidivism. 

No national data are available on where or how children are detained, by 
what staff, or under what circumstance. 

The only national police statistics on juveniles comes from the polic court 
data of the FBI Uniform Crime Reports. These are incomplete in coverage 
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and do not include data on those children handled by police without arrest, nor 
on the disposition of the juvenile cases, whether arrested or not. The Interna. 
tional Juvenile Officers’ Association has asked the Children’s Bureau to develop 
plans for uniform police reporting on juveniles. 

To provide for more adequate information about children handled by courts, 
juvenile court reporting is currently being expanded to include more data, such 
as reasons for reference to courts, ages of children involved, and disposition of 
eases. 

Two projects for which additional funds are requested in 1961 will be directed 
toward filling the need for better statistical information on detention of juveniles 
and on police handling of young offenders: (1) a statistical survey to determine 
the facts surrounding detention of juveniles pending court hearing, and (2) 
development of plans for uniform police reporting on juveniles. 

To plan, supervise, and carry out the above and similar proposals relating to 
juvenile delinquency, it is proposed to add to the staff a juvenile delinquency 
research analyst. 


INFORMATION FOR PARENTS AND OTHERS WORKING WITH CHILDREN 


Since 1912 the Children’s Bureau has been meeting its basic charge from 
Congress to report on all matters affecting the well-being of the Nation’s chil- 
dren by providing each year a broad and steady flow of reports, publications and 
information on child health, child welfare, and child growth and development, 
Its publications for parents regularly top the list of best-selling Government 
publications and its technical publications are widely and increasingly used 
by workers in the variety of professions serving children. 

Thirty-seven Bureau publications were issued or prepared for press in the 
fiscal year 1959—compared to 39 in 195S—but the total of pages published was 
2,180, the highest number in 1 year since 1927. Three new publications for 
parents were issued—“Your Gifted Child,” “The Mentally Retarded Child at 
Home,” and “Accidents and Children.” 


SALARIES AND Expenses, Wuire Houser ConrereNCE ON CHILDREN 
AND YouTH 


The 1961 estimate proposes an appropriation of $150,000, a dcrease of $50,000 
below the amount appropriated for 1960. This amount is requested to carry 
out certain specific activities necessary upon conclusion of the Conference and 
to be completed within the fiscal year 1961. 


BACKGROUND 


Starting with 1909, a White House Conference on Children and Youth has 
been held every 10 years. The Golden Anniversary White House Conference 
on March 27—April 2, 1960, is the sixth of the series. The focus of each Confer- 
ence has been set to meet the most pressing needs for children at its time. 
The theme for the current Conference is to promote opportunities for all chil- 
dren to realize their full potential for a creative life in our changing society. 

THE CONFERENCE IN WASHINGTON, D.C., MARCH 27—APRIL 2, 1960 


The 7,000 persons invited to the Conference are representatives of the citizenry 
of the United States. They include professional and nonprofessional persons, 
persons from rural and urhan areas, youth representatives of various groups, 
and representatives of industry, management, and organized labor. There is 
a cross section of all of the interests concerned with children and youth. They 
have been nominated by a Governor-appointed committee in each of the States, 
by 500 national organizations, and by 34 agencies of the U.S. Government. 

The Conference participants will discuss the theme as it relates to: (a) the 
yalues and ideals of our society; (b) the effects on the development of children 
and youth of the rapid changes in this country and the world; (c) the roles 
played by family, religion, the arts, Government, community organizations 
and services, peer groups and adult behavior with respect to children and 
youth in deterring or encouraging individual fulfillment and constructive service 
to humanity. 

The Conference, which is called by the President of the United States, will 


open on the evening of Sunday, March 27, with a plenary session. Each morn- 
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ing thereafter, five concurrent theme assemblies will open the day’s sessions, 
each assembly accommodating from 1,000 to 1,500 participants. These theme 
assemblies will develop major aspects of the Conference theme. 

Specific aspects of Conference content will be introduced daily at 18 con- 
current forums for 350 participants each. These forums will include panel 
presentations and floor discussion dealing with facts, findings, and issues. 
They will be the flexible unit of the Conference structure providing for a 2-way 
fow of thinking from theme assembly to work group and return. 

The work group will give the participants opportunity for continuous dis- 
cussion and debate. More than 200 work groups will meet each day with a 
maximum of 30 people in each. Participants will be assigned to a specific work 
group and the same group will meet each day. In work groups, participants 
will reach findings and arrive at conclusions. When 10 to 12 work groups meet 
together as a forum, they will reconcile conflicts, sharpen distinctions, and 
formulate majority and minority viewpoints. 

The final formal meeting of the Conference will be a plenary. session on the 
morning of April 1 at which a report of findings synthesized from the dis- 
cussions of the work groups will be presented. 

When the Conference has ended the participants will return to their States 
and communities better prepared for the citizen action that leads to improve- 
ment in conditions affecting children and youth. They and the many others 
who have worked in the State preparations for the Conference will have a sub- 
stantially improved understanding of national objectives for the well-being of 
all children. 

EXPLANATION OF REQUEST 


Certain specific activities are proposed for initiation immediately upon con- 
clusion of the Conference to be completed within fiscal year 1961. These include: 

The editing and publication of the transactions of the Conference and related 
papers, ‘The Conference proceedings will be many volumes: The findings of 210 
work groups, the summaries and recommendations of 54 forums, the major 
papers presented at 15 theme assemblies. Supplements will include in revised 
form the preliminary papers prepared for the Conference. Upon completion 
(tentatively October 1960) the National Committee will meet to approve the 
Conference report and transmit it to the President. 

Although different in nature, of equal value would be a proposed compendium 
of needed research in child life as recommended by the Conference—for the use 
of universities and workers in medicine, social work, psychology, ete., and the 
respective States and regions. 

The preparation and publication of a series of books and pamphlets incorpo- 
rating the new information made available through materials prepared for the 
White House Conference. These will be for colleges and universities, teachers, 
doctors, city planners, social workers, legislators, etc. Several may be issued as 
bulletins for parents, with discussion guides for parent groups. 

The provision of clearinghouse service to the State committees, voluntary or- 
ganizations and other groups which participated in the 1960 White House Con- 
ference, for the continuing exchange of information and materials developed 
by such groups as a result of their participation in the Conference. Such a 
clearinghouse service is an inexpensive device to provide for the multiplication 
of the results of individual and group efforts growing out of the 1960 White 
House Conference on Children and Youth. 

The provision of consultant services to the State committees for children and 
youth. In almost half the States, the committees designated for the 1960 Con- 
ference are the State committees on children and youth that have functioned on 
a continuing basis since the 1950 Conference. These, as well as the newly ap- 
pointed committees, are already asking for consultant service on “little White 
House conferences” to be held in the States by the fall of 1960. These con- 
ferences will serve as a means for acquainting citizens throughout the country 
with the findings and recommendations of the Conference on promoting the 
well-being of children. Immediately following these, the individual States will 
make plans for translating into action their own assessments of the needs of 
children within the State. The State committees will then be calling on the 
Bureau for consultation on ways of implementing these plans and on improving 
the State’s programs for children. 
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GRANTs To STates FOR MaTeRNAL AND CuILtp Carr 
INCREASE REQUESTED 


The 1961 estimate represents an increase of $2 million over the amount of 
$46,500,000 appropriated for this purpose for the fiscal year 1960. This increase 
is divided among the three grant programs authorized under title V of the Social 
Security Act, as follows: Material and child health services, $667,000; crippled 
children’s services, $667,000; and child welfare services, $666,000. The addi- 
tional funds are required to make present services more widely available, to 
extend them to more children, and to improve present services and increase the 
variety of services provided under these programs. 

The report of the House Appropriations Committee concerning the 1960 
budget request stated that the committee feels that the Social Security Admin- 
istration should discourage States from using the grant funds under title V 
for State conferences which precede the White House Conference. The com- 
mittee was especially opposed to the use of any Federal funds to pay the travel 
costs for delegates to attend the White House Conference in Washington, D.0, 
State agencies have been advised that title V grant funds should not be used for 
travel costs of delegates to the White House Conference. They have been en- 
couraged to secure State, local, or voluntary funds for State conferences pre 
ceding the White House Conference. 

Within each of the three grant programs until title V, significant develop- 
ments are taking place which are being summarized briefly. 


MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH SERVICES 


Grants are provided to enable States to extend and improve services for pro- 
moting the health of mothers and children, especially in rural areas and areas 
suffering from economic distress. The States must provide matching funds for 
one-half of the amount appropriated; the remainder is not matched and is 
distributed to the States on the basis of financial need of each State for assist- 
ance in carrying out its plans. 

State plans for the use of maternal and child health funds are made by State 
health agencies. The services are largely provided by local health departments. 

Mentally retarded children.—Under each of the appropriation acts since 1957, 
Congress has earmarked $1 million to be used only for special projects for men- 
tally retarded children. At the present time, 31 States have special project 
grants totaling $1,300,000 and 14 other States have programs financed by regu- 
larly apportioned Federal funds and State and local funds. The total budget 
for these 44 programs is approximately $2 million. These are pilot projects 
which usually include one clinic where no more than 200-300 children a year 
can be accepted. Much needs to be done also in developing training opportuni- 
ties in mental retardation for professional health staff. 

Need for increased funds.—Progress in maintaining essential maternal and 
child health services has been seriously affected by a combination of a high 
birth rate and increasing costs of providing services. The medical care price 
index continues to rise and its increases exceed those of other components of 
the Consumer Price Index. Salaries for professional staff, which account for a 
major proportion of maternal and child health funds, have likewise gone up. 
Similarly, costs of training increased. These factors make it impossible to 
maintain existing services at present levels without an increase in funds. 

The increased funds requested will be used to keep up with the increased 
child population and cost of medical services. The activities mentioned above 
are not static, and they must be responsive to changes in health problems and 
new opportunities to serve mothers and children. Consequently, the States, 
under the law, are permitted wide latitude in the use of Federal funds, which 
represent only a portion of the total expended under the maternal and child 
health program. 

Polio immunization—tThe need for this flexibility is illustrated by the report 
of the House Appropriations Committee in relation to the 1960 appropriation. 
This report advised the Children’s Bureau to intensify its efforts to assure that 
all children be immunized against polio regardless of ability to pay. The Bureau 
has urged all State health departments to expand their polio immunization pro- 
grams. 

The Children’s Bureau exhibit at the American Public Health Association’s 
Annual Conference this year stressed the importance of immunization services, 
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especially against polio. This exhibit received a certificate of merit from the 
American Public Health Association. 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN’S SERVICES 


Grants are made to the States to extend and improve services for locating 
crippled children, and for providing medical, surgical, corrective, and other care 
and services for children who are crippled or who are suffering from conditions 
which lead to crippling. The States are required to provide matching funds for 
half of the amount appropriated ; the remainder is not matched and is distributed 
to the States on the basis of financial need of each State for assistance in 
carrying out its plan, 

State plans for crippled children’s services are developed by the State crippled 
children’s agency and services provided by State and local agencies. 

Congenital heart disease-——The number of children with congenital heart 
disease cared for in the crippled children’s program has increased from 2,000 
to 12,000 between 1950 and 1958. This is because new developments in surgery 
have now made it possible to correct or improve this condition in 80 percent of 
the children with congenital heart disease, in contrast to the situation of 15 years 
ago when few types of defects were amenable to surgical treatment. The demand 
for expert treatment for these children far exceeded that which could be pro- 
yided from available funds, with the result that a supplemental appropriation 
for this purpose was requested. 

The supplemental appropriation of $1,500,000 for children with congenital 
heart disease, approved late in fiscal year 1959 to remain available through 1960, 
has made it possible for the regional heart centers to reschedule children whose 
surgery had to be postponed because of insufficient funds under the crippled 
children’s program. The number of children seeking care continues to increase 
at a rapid rate so that there is no question that all funds available for this 
purpose will be used by the States. 

Need for increased funds.—The increased funds requested together with in- 
creased State and local funds will be used to keep up with the advances in new 
methods of diagnosis and treatment made possible by research and advances in 
medical science and the increased cost of providing health services to a con- 
tinually increasing child population. Furthermore, State crippled children’s 
agencies want to make their services increasingly available to children with 
all kinds of handicaps, nonorthopedic as well as orthopedic. 

The sharply reduced polio patient care program of the national foundation 
means that major responsibility for the care of children with paralytic polio 
has shifted from the national foundation to the State crippled children’s 
agencies. 

The extension of State programs to children with conditions not hitherto 
accepted is also postponed in many States. The States are making a good fiscal 
effort but increased Federal funds are likewise needed if these programs are to 
continue to serve the children who need care. 


CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 


Federal grants are provided to enable the States to establish, extend, and 
strengthen child welfare services for the protection and care of homeless, de- 
pendent, and neglected children, and children in danger of becoming delinquent; 
and services for the return of runaway children to their own homes in other 
States. The law provides that State plans for child welfare services be de- 
veloped jointly by the State public welfare agency and the Children’s Bureau. 
Beginning with the current fiscal year, as provided in the 1958 amendments 
to the Social Security Act, States are required to match Federal child welfare 
funds. 

The State public welfare agency administers the plan and services are pro- 


| vided by the State and local agencies. 


Effect of the 1958 amendments.—Although the effect of the 1958 amendments 
to the child welfare provisions of the Social Security Act cannot be fully assessed 
until more experience is available, the impact of certain of the amendments is 
already apparent. All of the amendments were in effect for the fiscal year 1959 


| except the ones providing for the matching of Federal funds and the extension 


of these grants to Guam, both of which became effective July 1, 1959. 
Although the amount of the appropriation for the child welfare grants was 
increased to $12 million in 1959, the States received the same apportionments as 
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they would have received without the change in the allotment formula. This 
was due to the provision for a base allotment whereby no State is to receive legs 
than it would have received with an appropriation of $12 million and apportion- 
ment on the basis of the formula in effect prior to the 1958 amendments. This 
provision was made to assure that services to children in rural areas are not 
reduced because of the change in formula. An analysis of data between 1958 
and 1959 received from 44 States show that no significant change occurred jn 
the number of rural areas covered. 

In 1960, with an appropriation of $13 million, 18 States received amounts 
larger than their base allotment. It is believed that these States are expanding 
services to children in urban areas. The remaining States will use their 19¢9 
funds for continuing the services provided through the use of Federal funds 
in 1959. 

Under the new reallotment provision, a total of $208,350 was released in 1979 
by four States. This amount was reallotted to 15 States. The effectiveness of 
this provision was demonstrated by the fact that the unobligated balance at the 
end of the fiscal year was sharply reduced from what it had been in recent years, 
Information received recently from States and other jurisdictions indicates that 
funds released for reallotment in 1960, will be much smaller than the amount 
released in the fiscal year 1959. On the other hand 16 States are requesting 
funds made available through reallotment. 

Need for increased funds.—The proposed increase is greatly needed, particu- 
larly to extend services to urban areas as provided in the 1958 amendments, 
About one-half of all counties in the United States do not have full-time public 
child welfare caseworkers available. Almost one-third of the urban counties 
(30 percent) and over one-half of the rural counties (53 percent) have no sery- 
ice from a full-time child welfare worker. Only about one-fifth of the counties 
of the Nation have one worker per 10,000 children under 21 in the population. 


In 1957, only 28 percent of all public child welfare workers had 2 years profes- | 


sional training in social work, which is generally acknowledged to be a basic 
requirement for workers in the child welfare field. Reports received from States 
show that any increased funds which become available, therefore, will chiefly be 
used for additional child welfare workers and for training. 

After personnel, the States have indicated the greatest need is for establish- 
ing and strengthening specific services and facilities. About two-thirds of the 
States wish to increase the number of foster family homes and other foster 
eare facilities, especially for teenagers who are unable to adjust in their own 
homes or are in conflict with the law and for other special groups such as in- 
fants and emotionally disturbed youngsters. Many States have mentioned the 


need to initiate or expand homemaker services, day-care services, and protective | 


services for abused or neglected children. 

From the requested appropriation of $13,666,000, 34 States will receive an 
increase over the amount received in 1960. 

The substantial increase in child population and rising program costs will 
mean that these States will need to use much of the additional! Federal funds 
available for maintaining the same level of services without any expansion, In- 
creases in services provided by the child welfare program have just about kept 
pace with the increase in population under 21 years of age. Services were pro- 


vided 270,000 children in 1950 and nearly 340,000 in 1958, or a rate of 49 chil- | 


dren served per 10,000 child population in both of these years. State agencies 
will need to set priorities within the total resources available. 


INCREASES 


Mrs. Orerrincer. The 1961 estimate for salaries and expenses, Chil. 
dren’s Bureau, represents an increase of $74,000 over the amount of 
$2,300,000 appropriated for this purpose for the fiscal year 1960. 
This increase is for two purposes : 

(1) To enable the Bureau to meet certain mandatory increases In 
costs for existing staff, which cannot be absorbed ; and 

(2) To provide for new positions to permit the Bureau to expand 
its activities in the fields of juvenile delinquency services and re- 
search. 


| 
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BUREAU’S ACTIVITIES 


Under its basic act of 1912, the Bureau is charged with investi- 
gating and reporting “upon all matters pertaining to the welfare of 
children and childlife among all classes of our people.” 

The Bureau studies many types of conditions affecting the = of 
children, provides data and makes recommendations to improve prac- 
tices in child health and child welfare programs, and helps esta blish 
standards for the care of children. 

Under title V of the Social Security Act, the Bureau administers 
grants to States for three programs: 

(1) maternal and child health services; 
(2) crippled children’s services; and 
(3) child welfare services. 

For these programs, the Bureau develops policies, reviews and 
approves State plans and budgets, and provides technical assistance 
to State agencies in carrying out their plans. 

This appropriation request is to enable the Bureau to carry out its 
combined responsibilities under these two laws. The increase pro- 

sed provides for eight new positions in the field of juvenile de- 
ts ‘y. These include three professional positions to enable the 
Bureau to extend its consultation in fields of great need—training, 
juvenile court and probation and institutions programs. Two addi- 
tional positions would be for a study to gather information to aid 
in formulating more effective approaches for meeting the problem of 
juvenile delinquency. One position would be for enlarging the Bu- 
reau’s statistical reporting program to include information regarding 
police arrests and detention of juveniles. The remaining positions 
would be for clerical and secretarial staff necessary for the above 
new positions. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you, Mrs. Oettinger. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
You have available in 1960 for salaries and expenses $2,300,000. 
REDUCTIONS IN PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE 


Then your preliminary estimate for 1961 was $2,666,000, or an in- 
crease of $366,000. The revised estimate to the Department was the 
same, $2,666,000. 

And then the Secretary cut you back about $185,000. What was 
the reason for that cut? That is a pretty severe cut, out of a $2 mil- 
lion appropriation. 

Mrs. Orrrrncer. When the Secretary looked at the budget, we pre- 
pared in our best professional judgment, I think he had to work 
within a fiscal limitation of the Department in making determina- 
tion of those things which we sould ask in the estimate which was 
sent to the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Focarry. I understand that. I understand those problems: 
but do you still think that $2,666,000, in your professional judgment, 
was a good figure ¢ 

Mrs. Orrrincer. I think we worked at it very carefully and came 
up with the best figure we could to meet the needs as we saw them. 
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Mr. Focarry. Will you supply for the record the positions that 
this $185,000 was to provide for and why you needed those additional 
ositions? Then show the same regarding the further cut by the 
ureau of the Budget. 

(The information supplied follows :) 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, CHILDREN’s BuREAU 


Reduction from preliminary estimate for 1961 





eee ee eee 


By Department of | By the Bureau of 
Health, Education, the Budget Total reduction 
and Welfare 


—E ane a 

















Number | Number Number 

of posi- | Amount | of posi- | Amount | of posi- | Amount 
tions | tions tions 
eeia ee |——-—-] —-—- | 

ae neta 26 | $185, 000 12 $107, 000 | 38 | $292,000 
I I i 9 ae 20, 000 9 84, 000 
ee nT I ee ee ee eo 5 | 42,000 5 42,000 
3. Juvenile delinquency._.-.._........--.. Ot: 4000 1... i.; ay pliant 6 48, 000 
AE ee ee 8} 48,000 | 5 | 33,000 13 81, 000 
5. Information for parents, etc. __.....___- | 2! 19,000 |.- Yat aie --| 2 19, 000 
eS ae SR Re 1} 6,000 | 2 12, 000 | 3 18, 000 





REDUCTIONS IN 1961 PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE 


A. Reductions by Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


1. Health services.—The request for nine additional positions for this activity 
was disallowed. The estimate included funds for a medical team including a 
pediatrician, pediatric nurse, medical social worker, occupational therapist, and 
a medical care administrator. This group was requested to make studies of cur- 
rent and estimated future changes taking place in the provision of hospital care 
for children. Significant changes are taking place in the diagnostic composition 
of patients in the hospital inpatient and outpatient departments. There are 
increasing numbers of children with long-term illnesses and congenital malfor- 
mations occupying hospital beds, and a reduction in the proportion of pediatric 
inpatients with acute illnesses. Studies are needed to tell us what are the pre 
vailing kinds of child patients in our hospitals. This is necessary to provide 
better services, to gain information for use in remodeling of children’s units, and 
to strengthen outpatient services. These changes also have implications for 
the training of interns, nurses, and other professional personnel. 

A medical social work position was requested to make studies of why families, 
especially in some low-income neighborhoods, are not fully availing themselves 
of the services provided by health agencies. This problem has recently become 
more evident as we have learned that a large proportion of the children who are 
not immunized against polio live in such families. Also a considerable number 
of pregnant women in these groups are not receiving prenatal care. 

3. Juvenile deiinguency services.—The request for 11 additional positions was 
reduced by 6 to 5. The positions eliminated were to provide additional consul 
tation to States and communities in the fields of institutional services, police 
services, detention services, and training of personnel. The Bureau currently 
is furnishing consultation in these areas but cannot meet all the requests for aid. 
The additional positions would enable communities seeking aid to obtain it 
without undue delay. 

4. Research in childlife—An increase of 16 positions was requested for this 
activity and 8 of these were not allowed. These disallowed eight positions were 


for research studies in the area of social welfare of children covering such ques- | 


tions as effectiveness of programs for preventing juvenile delinquency; the 
validity of certain policies in the adoption field; and the nationwide extent and 
availability of specialized child welfare services. 

5. Information for parents and others working with children.—The requested 
increase of two positions was disallowed. These positions were requested in or- 
der to provide further development of the Bureau’s program of publications 
for parents. 
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6. Administration.—Three additional positions were requested for this activity, 
and two were allowed and one disallowed. This position was for strengthening 
personnel administration. 


B. Reductions by Bureau of the Budget 

1. Health services.—Included in the request to the Bureau of the Budget was 

000 under this activity to cover the cost of reclassifications of supportive 
regional health staff—medical, social workers, nurses, nutrition consultants, and 
administrative methods consultants. During the past few years there has been 
a steady accretion in the responsibilities of these health positions stemming from 
recent advances in medical seience and methods of care resulting in increased 
complexity and scope of health programs for mothers and children administered 
py the Bureau. 

2. Social services.—The five positions requested under this activity were dis- 
allowed. These positions were for strengthening the child welfare program in 
the following fields: Consultation to State agencies on organization and admin- 
istration of child welfare programs; consultation to State agencies and public 
and voluntary groups on the day care of children of working mothers; and 
strengthening the child welfare regional staff in the two largest regional office 
cities of New York and Chicago. 

There have been numerous requests from State agencies for consultation from 
the Bureau on the organization and administration of child welfare programs. 
State welfare administrators meeting in Washington in October of 1958 named 
this as a No. 1 priority. State public welfare agencies report that provision of 
day care services is a major unmet child welfare need. A large proportion of 
the children of the United States are in the New York and Chicago regions 
and the child welfare programs are larger and more complex in these regions. 
Cooperation between public and voluntary services is especially important in 
these two regions with over 1,100 State and local voluntary child welfare 
agencies and institutions and in which about two-thirds of the national voluntary 
child welfare agencies have headquarters. 

4. Research in childlife——The further reduction by the Bureau of the Budget 
eliminated five new positions. Three of these positions would enable the Bureau 
to undertake much-needed studies of factors responsible for the recent failure 
of infant mortality rates to continue their downward trend. Health agencies 
are looking to the Bureau for leadership in developing the lines of attack needed 
for further progress in preventing infant deaths. Two positions eliminated would 
supplement the services of the Bureau’s one specialist in parent education, 
these positions would enable the Bureau to respond to the ever widening 
number of requests from an increasing variety of sources for assistance in in- 
terpreting, evaluating, and applying newer concepts in parental education, while 
at the same time maintining its continuing responsibility for keeping its bulle- 
tins for parents abreast of current knowledge of good practices in care of chil- 
dren at different stages of their development. 

6. Administration.—The Bureau of the Budget disallowed the remaining two 
new positions in this activity which were for strengthening administrative func- 
tions in the fields of management analysis and accounting and auditing in order 
more effectively to meet existing needs and additional workloads arising from 
program increases and changes. 


Mr. Focarry. Your request for 1961—not your request but what 
the Bureau of the Budget allowed you to request, is $2,374,000, and 
you said that is an increase of $74,000 and eight positions, 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


The only program increase is in the field of juvenile delinquency. 
There are five additional positions requested for consultants, and 
three for research. Just what would these additional positions be 
for im the field of research ? 

Mrs. Orrrtncer. In the field of research, the opportunity to con- 
tinue our statistical reporting, which needs expansion. You know, 
over the last 10 years, there has been a tremendous improvement in 
the scientific validity of the findings we have in relation to juvenile 
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delinquency. But we do not yet know what disposition is made of 
the case: Is the child returned to the home? Is he sent to training 
school; or is the child put on probation? These things we would 
like to find out, and we would like to know the age of the children, 
and more that has to do with the child himself. 

Also, we would like to help the States in planning to develop a 
more uniform reporting form. 

Some of the States, about 10 of them, have already reached out 
for help, and many of them have expressed readiness and want con- 
sultation, so they can have standardized reporting within the State, 
Some of the voluntary agencies in the States are similarly interested 
in amore uniform picture of what goes on in the country. 

Moreover, the International Police Group have asked us to make 
a study of police arrests so we may know more about these chldren. 

We are in the process of developing this design for collecting data, 
We must know, also, in the whole area of detention more about what 
happens to children as they come to the attention of the court and 
are placed in detention. 

Mr. Focarry. Are there any major population centers where ju- 
venile delinquency is going down? 

Mrs. Oerrincer. Where it is going down? 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 

Miss Wrrmer. I will tell you the reason I think our statisticians 
always tell us that isn’t too meaningful. 

There are variations from city to city, and from time to time, but 
there is so much variation in what is called an offense in different 
cities; there is a great deal of variation in whether a given offense 
is treated officially or unofficially; there is a variation on how the po- 
lice and courts work together; that they say, though they can tell us 
which cities have statistics that rise or fall, they are not at all sure 
that means juvenile delinquency is any better or worse. 

Mr. Focarry. That makes some sense. 


EFFECT ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY OF BOTH PARENTS WORKING 


Have you done anythng during the last year to determine if there 
is a connection between both parents working and _ juvenile 
delinquency ? 

Mrs. Orrrincer. No, we haven't. 

Miss Wirmer. We have looked into that. We have looked into 
other people’s studies in that way; Betsy Herzog conferred with 
Eleanor Macabee at Harvard, who is quite an expert on the subject, 
and persuaded her to review the literature and reported on it that 
way. 

We, ourselves—you are quite right—-were not able to do anything 
more than that. 

Mr. Focarry. Have you drawn any conclusions? 

Miss Wirmer. Well, again, we feel that most studies are not at all 
convincing in showing a connection. The trouble is that you have 
to ask: What kind of women work as contrasted with what kind stay 
home, in the sense of being- 

Mr. Foearry. All kinds work, don’t they ? 
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Miss Wirmer. No, not from the angle of how good parents they 
would be in supervising their children, staying home, or not staying 
home. 

So that is very hard, to equate the two groups. 

A group of women who stay home, and how many delinquents turn 


out there 
Mr. Focarry. Do you think anybody will ever be able to equate 


them ? 

Miss Wirmer. I am afraid not. 

Mr. Fogarty. You don’t think so? You mean we should just pass 
it off ? 

Miss Wirmer. If you put an awful lot of money and study into it 
to make very < careful home studies, and thereby equate it, it could 
be done. 

When I say it couldn’t be done, I mean it can’t be done through 
crude statistics; by just saying, “Do they work or don’t they work?” 





INCREASE IN PERCENTAGE OF WOMEN WORKING 


Mr. Focarry. The Secretary of Labor, Mr. Mitchell, a week or two 
ago, told us that there will be a huge increase in the percentage of 
women who are going to be working during the next 10 years. 

Miss Wirmer. Th: at is right. 

Mr. Focarry. I was quite surprised. He said the number of women 
workers will increase at nearly twice the rate of men. By 1970, there 
will be about 30 million women workers, 6 million more than in 1960. 
This represents a 25-percent increase for women as compared to a 
15-percent increase for men. One out of every three workers will be 
a woman. 

A larger proportion of them, especially of older women, will work. 

Except for teenage girls, most of them still in school, and women 
65 and over, and most of them either retired or past working age, at 
least two out of every five women in 1970 will be in the labor force. 
That is a significant increase, isn’t it? 

Miss Witmer. This is the thing that has been going on, as you know, 
progessively, since at least the Second World War. 

At times we have thought it is just the war that does it, but it is a 
real thing, a real change. 

Mr. Fogarty. It looks as though it is permanent now, doesn’t it ? 

Miss Wirmer. Yes. 

The study we conducted did show, however, there has not been a 
very great increase in the mothers of real young children who are 
going into the labor market. The pattern seems much more for the 
women to go in at least after their children enter school, or maybe 
even later. 

Mr. Fogarty. What school ? 

Miss Witmer. Oh, I meant first grade. 

But even more after they are really through and out of the home. 
There are women even 60 or so entering the labor markets for the first 
time. It is kind of amazing. 

Mr. Focarry. They are having a difficult time. though. 

Miss Witmer. I am sure they are. 
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Mr. Focarry. We have been told it is difficult for people of 45 to 


get a job. That is the same way with the men. <A man of 45, today 
has a difficult time getting a job. 

Miss Wrrmer. That is true. 

Mrs. Oertrncer. In relation to our problems, what concerns us g9 
vitally, is that the percent of all mothers with children under six hag 
increased 83 percent since 1948, so that we have, from 1948, to 1958 
such a large number working whose children are at a most vulnerable 
age. An 80-percent increase occurred in employment of women whose 
children are under 18 years of age, and that means after-school lack 
of supervision. 

So whatever is happening, there is the fact that there are this many 
mothers now in the labor force. Whatever is causing it, we face q 
very big problem when we find out that about 400,000 of these chil. 
dren have no plans made for their care, that. our census study could 
pick up. So there is a large number of children with a real difficulty 
at this special stage in our transition in the labor force. 

Mr. Focarry. There are a lot of problems that we don’t know too 
much about, is that right ? 

Miss Wirmer. Yes, sir. 


MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN 


Mr. Focarry. What new developments or new programs for the 
benefit of mentally retarded children have you been working on during 
the last year ? 

Mrs. Orrrrncrer. A number of programs for the benefit of retarded 
children have been worked out with the State maternal and child 
health groups. Particular interest is focused on phenylketonuria, 
which is a rare disease, but one which responds to early dietary treat- 
ment, since it is a metabolic disorder. This results in the prevention 
of retardation. 

By focusing on this problem, some real progress has been made. I 
think this is particularly well symbolized by the progress that. has 
been made in California, where the relatives of children who have 
phenylketonuria, have been identified. 

This is important because these brothers and sisters of known re 
tarded children—it is a familiae disease—have been found in five 
cases to have this disease. 

In terms of human suffering, it is good to have found that many. 
But in terms of money, even, this is a very good economic investment, 
because it costs about forty or fifty thousand dollars to keep each of 
these children in an institution during a lifetime. These children 
are so severely retarded that institutional care is usually the lot of 
most of the children with this kind of diagnosis. 

Mr. Focarry. Supply for the record a statement of just what you 
could do about this particular problem that you are mentioning now, 
if you had some more money for it: What category would that fall 
in, maternal and child health? 

Mrs. Orrrincer. Yes; maternal and child health. 
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(The information supplied follows :) 


PHENYLKETONURIA 


As a result of the recommendations of the Children’s Bureau Technical Com- 
mittee on Clinical Programs for Mentally Retarded Children relating to phenyl- 
etonuria, almost half of the States are either in the process of initiating or have 
already initiated a program of screening, detection, and treatment of this condi- 
tion. Recent experiences in these States tend to emphasize the value of screen- 
ing groups Of mentally retarded patients for this condition as a valuable case- 
fnding technique among siblings of patients. These efforts during the past year 
pave confirmed that approximately 1 percent of an institutional population has 
the condition, and that from 12 to 15 percent of the detected phenylketonurics 
have affected young siblings in their families which have not been diagnosed, 
put which could be treated by proper diet and in whom mental] retardation can 
be prevented. 

Increased funds could be used to assist the health departments to carry out 

| detection and treatment programs relating to phenylketonuria. At present as 
these programs are unfolding, they involve several steps : 

1, Screening of high risk groups of mentally retarded patients (the mentally 
retarded in institutions, special classes, special clinics, waiting lists for these 
facilities, ete.). Screening would be carried out primarily by urine tests. 

9, Routine screening of infants (wet diaper tests) in the general population. 

8, Confirmation of the diagnosis of PKU by blood level tests on the suspected 


cases. 
4. Since this is a hereditary inborn error of metabolism, all siblings and first 
cousins of the detected case should be tested. 
5. Dietary treatment of young infants in whom the condition is detected will 
present the onset of mental retardation. 


| §, Followup and counseling of the families in which there is a PKU patient, 


so that when a new baby is born it will be tested and if it has the condition, 
placed on the diet immediately so as to prevent retardation. 


FILMS ON ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN MENTAL RETARDATION 


Mrs. Orrrrncer. There have also been some very interesting movies 
that have been made in the field of accomplishments in mental re- 
tardation through maternal and child health funds. 

Oklahoma has a film, a very fine one. Another has been developed 
in Denver by the health department. 

We reecntly visited in Rhode Island, a dental clinic where some 
unusual work was being done at the hospital which made us feel that 
this was of such significance we would like to encourage them to make 
a movie of the work they are doing with regard to retarded children 
and with children with cerebral palsy. It is unique. There are op- 
portunities for these children, and the findings there would be of 
great value. 

Mr. Focarry. I think that would be a good idea. We are very 
proud of thatclinic. Itisthe first in the country. 

That would be similar to the rheumatic fever program that was 

filmed in Rhode Island. 

_ Dr. Lesser. A ~ »ry successful film. 

| air. Focarry. That film really did a lot of good, didn’t it, over the 
| years ? 

| Dr. Lesser. Yes. 

This is an unusual dental clinic, in that they are taking many men- 
tally retarded and cerebral palsy children. It is very difficult to get 
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dental care for these children. I think this is one place where we cap 
utilize their experiences and try to make this known elsewhere, 

Mr. Foaarry. I have visited it two or three times, and I think it is 
remarkable the things that they can accomplish. 

Dr. Lesser. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Foearry. Being connected with a hospital is almost necessary, 
isn’t it, for a program like they have? 

Dr. Lesser. I think so. 

I think the location and the connection with the hospital and all, 
with the staff, is essential in a clinic of this sort. 

It seemed to us, and Dr. Corrigan of the health department is mog 
interested in this, that the best way to make this known was to haye 
a film. Everybody likes to look at a film. 

Miss Arnoxp. I wonder if I could add some developments in child 
welfare in services to mentally retarded children. 

(The information supplied follows :) 

State and local child welfare agencies are actively engaged in stren: gthening 
social services for mentally retarded children and their parents. In many States 
welfare staffs are assuming a leadership role in surveying needs and resources, 
coordinating services and planning comprehensive programs. Child welfare 
workers, in a number of States, provide to institutions, preadmission services 
and aftercare planning and supervision for mentally retarded children. Ip 


some States they accept responsibility for foster family placement for children 
for whom institutional care is not appropriate. 


Requests for consultation from the Bureau’s specialist on social services for | 


mentally retarded children, from schools of social work and State agencies. 
indicate that many States are, through curriculum planning and inservice train- 
ing, improving the skills of child welfare workers in providing services for men- 
tally retarded children, emphasizing individual and group counseling to parents, 
day-care centers and and homemaker services, and training for living in the com- 
munity. 


Increase in diagnostic clinics, special classes and other community services 


have increased the demand for child welfare services. 

Mr. Focarry. We will put this report you have in the record at 
this point, too. 

(The report follows :) 


38a. Mental retardation ! 


Fiscal years 


1959 1960 | 1961 


Salaries and expenses, Children’s Bureau $76, 900 $97, 800 | $99, 800 
Grants to States for maternal and child health services (funds 
earmarked for mental! retardation services)! -- 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 | 1, 000, 000 
i | 
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1In addition approximately $300,000 of other Federal! funds are allocated to special projects for mental 
retardation services. 


Starting with fiscal year 1957 when Congress first earmarked $1 million of 
the maternal and child health funds, there has been a steady increase in the 
interest and activity of State health departments in behalf of mentally retarded 
children and their families. The stimulation of available funds, a series of 
regional and statewide conferences and the consultation offered by Bureau staff 


have developed this program from the point where four States were interested | 
to the present picture where 44 States are operating special demonstration pro- | 


grams for mentally retarded children. 
Of these 44 State programs, 31 are being supported with special funds from 
the Children’s Bureau. One million three lundred thousand dollars has been 
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committed on an annual basis for these projects. The remaining 13 States have 
incorporated the demonstrations into their ongoing maternal and child health 
programs and are supporting these services with a combination of Federal, State, 


and local funds. 
Service figures available for calendar year 1958 from 38 of these State serv- 


ices indicated that they had served 6,704 retarded children and their families, 
with about 75 percent of the children being under 9 years of age. 

Current efforts are in terms of expanding the existing services by adding 
to their available staff and facilities so that they can increase their effective 
ness. Two additional States have also submitted projects which are being con- 
sidered for approval at the present time. 

The Children’s Bureau has reviewed with its Technical Advisory Committee 
on Clinic Programs for Mentally Retarded Children the present status of knowl- 
edge about the prevention of mental retardation among children who have a 
metabolic disorder known as phenylketonuria. The report of the committee 
has been given wide circulation. A number of programs have been developed 
for the testing of the urine of infants early in life, and to identify known cases 
in institutions so that their newborn siblings can be tested early. When placed 
on appropriate diets early enough, mental retardation can be prevented among 


the children. 
The Oklahoma Health Department has produced a film with mental retardation 


funds “The Public Health Nurse and the Retarded Child.” This excellent film 
was selected as one of the 10 best films of the year by the University Film 
Council. 
Mr. Focarry. Are there any other new developments in the field of 
mental retardation ¢ 
SPECIAL PROJECT GRANTS 


Dr. Lesser. An additional special project grant was approved re- 
cently for the State of Oregon. That is not “included in the budget 
statement before you. 

This makes 32 States which now are receiving special project 
grants out of the $1 million, and there are 32 States receiving special 
project grants out of the $1 million, plus the $300,000-odd from our 
regular fee funds that are going on now on retardation. 

We have several other proposals which are in the planning stage. 

In addition, some of the increase in the funds which were made 

uvailable this year are going to increasing the staff, making it possible 
for the staff of the existing yrograms to see more children. 

Mr. Focarry. Three or of oh years ago this committee earmarked a 
million dollars for this purpose. 

Mr. Ketiy. We have reported every year on the total program that 
we exceeded the amount of money which has been earmarked. 

Dr. Lesser. We are putting in a good deal more now than has been 

armarked. The momentum is such that it keeps on building up. 
People go on doing this. There is a great deal of interest in this that 
didn’t exist years ago. 

Mr. Focarry. Could you supply for the record what you could do 
if you had another million dollars added to your budget for this par- 
ticular program on mental retardation ? 

(The information follows:) 


How AN ADDITIONAL $1 MILLION OF MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH Funps CovuLp 
Be UseEp FOR SERVICES TO MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN 


A number of the existing programs are operating on a limited basis (four clinic 
sessions a month). Other programs have had to limit themselves to part-time 
personnel in some of the disciplines where full-time staff is needed to achieve 
the desired quality of service and demonstration. Additional funds would ‘be 
used to place some of the part-time clinic operations on a full-time basis so that 
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more children from a wider area around the clinic can be seen and more ip. 
tensive followup care provided. Funds would also be used for additiona) 
projects in States where there is no such program at present and in States where 
there is a small limited demonstration serving less than 200 children per year, 
With presently available funds it has been possible to provide only two pediatric 
fellowships in mental retardation. With additional funds it should be possible 
to provide additional fellowships during the next fiscal year for the above amount, 
The increase in funds would make it possible to assist several States to 
start dental care services for retarded children, at present difficult to obtain, 
(Reference is made also to the material submitted on phenylketonuria.) 


CONGENITAL HEART DISEASE 


Mr. Fogarty. Tell us about your services for children with con- 
genital heart disease, and what has been done under the supplemental 
appropriation made last year. That supplemental was for a 2-year 
period, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Wynkoop. Yes. 

Mr. Foaarry. 1959 and 1960? 

Mr. Wynkoop. Yes. 

Dr. Lesser. The supplemental appropriation became available in 
May of 1959. It made it possible for many States which had—— 

Mr. Focarry. How much was it? 

Dr. Lesser. $114 million—to be available through fiscal 1960, but 
starting last May. 

This made it possible for many States which had to reduce or dis- 
continue accepting children for care with this diagnosis, it made it 
possible for them to resume taking them and providing hospital care 
for them. 

We made available—of course, this money was distributed prin- 
cipally by formula, but $375,000 of it was placed at the disposal of 
the regional heart centers, which is where the most complex types of 
operations are being carried out. 

To date, all but about $300,000 of the 114 million has been paid out, 
and there is no question that it will all be used. 

It has made it possible for the States to resume the care of these 
children and to provide surgery for them. 

We have preliminary figures for the calendar year just ended, 1959, 
and it is as yet incomplete. 


CHILDREN RECEIVING SERVICES 


Approximately 10,000 children with congential heart disease re- 
ceived services last year, diagnostic treatment or both, through the 
State crippled childrens programs. 

Of this number, about 2,200 were operated on, which I think repre- 
sents a considerable mounting of effort of treatment of children with 
this complicated condition. 

Mr. Focarry. Could more have received this treatment if we had 
more funds available? 

Dr. Lesser. Well, I think with the supplemental which became 
available, which the Secretary sought because of the fact that the 
funds of previous years simply had not been planned adequately to 
meet the responses forthcoming, I think that this amount, our $16 
million under the appropriation for 1960, plus the supplemental of 
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1% million which became available last May, actually provided ade- 
uate funds to do the job consistent with the resources available, 

In other words, consistent with the hospitals and the doctors to 
take in this number of patients. 

Next year, of course, we will not have the $114 million supplemental. 
Our increase for crippled children’s program is in the neighborhood of 
$660,000, so that there will be less money available. 

Mr. Focarry. So there is going to be a slackening off of this work? 

Dr. Lesser. I would anticipate unless the States are able to make 
up the difference, there probably will be. 

Mr. Focarry. How much do you think you would use in this pro- 
gram for the next year if you did the job that needs to be done? 

Dr. Lesser. I would think that we could certainly use, for the 
regional heart centers, as one group, the same amount of money that 
was made available to them during this present fiscal year. 

Mr. Fogarty. $375,000? 

Dr. Lesser. No, sir; because in addition to that sum, which came 
from the supplemental appropriation, we also made available about 
$320,000 from our “B” fund, from our regular appropriation. Part 
of the 375 is made available in 1959. 

Actually, this year, we are making available $610,000 for the heart 
centers. 

Mr. Focarry. How much do you think you could use effectively ? 

Dr. Lesser. This, of course, represents part of the expenditures, 
because many States expend funds in their own States. We could 
certainly use the same amount of money that is being expended this 

ear. 
q Mr. Focarty. How much is that? We expect you to give us a real 
frank professional answer. 

Dr. Lesser. One of the problems that I am struggling with in try- 
ing to answer this question is that we don’t get reporting from the 
States of expenditures by each diagnosis. 

This is part of the crippled children’s program, and I might say 
frankly that if our original request had been approved, that the States 
would certainly be able to utilize well the sums of money involved 
in that appropriation, and a good share of it would be going for con- 
genital heart disease. 

POLIO VACCINATIONS 


Mr. Focarry. What have you done to carry out the committee’s 
desires that you work toward assuring that all children get. polio 
vaccinations ¢ 

Dr. Lesser. We have made known the interest of the committee to 
all of the States. 

At the annual conference of the Association of State and Territorial 
Health Officers, with the Surgeon General and the Chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, we introduced a resolution which carried the language 
of the Appropriations Committee, and a recommendation that all 
States exert all their efforts possible to this end. 

It was unanimously adopted, and it has gone out to all the States. 

Together with this, we have urged the States use maternal and 
a, health funds, which have-been increased this year, toward 
this end. 
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We have also designed our exhibit at the annual meeting of the 
American Public Health Association this year around polio immuni- 
zations. This exhibit won an award of merit, and received a good 
deal of publicity. 

We have a staff member who is spending part of her time collect- 
ing as many experiences—successful experiences which communities 
have had, in organizing themselves to immunize those children who 
have not been ordinarily responsive to the usual methods of immu- 
nization programs. 

This will be forthcoming in a report and will be made available to 
all public and private agencies. 

We have also discussed this and participated in conferences called 
by the Public Health Service with the national foundation and other 
organizations to discuss ways and means of moving ahead with get- 
ting greater immunization coverage among our population. 


SPEECH AND HEARING DEFECTS 


Mr. Focarry. What are you doing in the field of speech and hear- 
ing defects ? 

Dr. Lesser. We have taken on late last summer a speech and hear- 
ing consultant. This is the first time we have had such a person. It 
is extremely helpful to us to have a specialist in speech and hearing 
on our staff. 

We are engaged at the present time in participating in helping to 
finance a large-scale study which is being carried out at the University 
of Pittsburgh School of Public Health, in cooperation with the State 
health department and the Academy of Otolaryngology, on neurologi- 
cal diseases. 

The purpose of this study is to try to give us some baseline figures 
of the presence of hearing impairment scientifically determined, hear- 
ing impairment of children to the age of 17. We lack that informa- 
tion. Also with the medical developments, such as the antibiotics 
controlling infections, we have different kinds of hearing impair- 
ment among children. 

We are also engaged in planning a conference of an expert commit- 
tee this spring on the subject of what are the best methods of auditory 
screening of schoolchildren ? 

We would expect. that this conference would then be followed by a 
meeting with public health people to discuss the application of the 
findings of this group. 

Mr. Focarty. There seems to be a great deal of interest during the 
last. year in this problem. 

Dr. Lesser. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Fogarty. All over the country. 

Dr. Lesser. Yes, indeed 

Mr. Focarry. Are you going to keep up to date with that interest? 

Dr. Lesser. We certainly will do our best to keep up with it. 

The State health departments and crippled children’s 





Mr. Focarry. You are not going to come anywhere near keeping up 
with it with the budget you are justifying now. Do you disagree! 
Dr. Lesser. No; I do not disagree. 
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Mr. Focarry. Many Members of Congress have asked me about 
training teachers in this field. There is a great deal of interest behind 
that. Many Members are getting a lot of letters. 

When interest is shown like that, we think the people are inter- 
ested enough that we should do something about it. What could you 
do if you had some more money in this field ? 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS NEEDED FOR TRAINING OF AUDIOLOGISTS 


Dr. Lesser. One of the things that needs to be done is to increase 
the available funds for the training of audiologists—speech and hear- 
ing specialists—particularly those who are working in medical pro- 

ams. This is a relatively new science, actually it. just developed 
after the war, and the number of such audiologists is few. The de- 
mands for them on the part of public agencies and private agencies 
greatly exceeds the available number, and certainly funds could well 
be used to train, for universities, for the training of such people. 

Mr. Foaarry. Do you have authority to spend funds for that pur- 
pose ? 

Dr. Lesser. Yes, sir; we are making special project grants for train- 
ing at the present time to Johns Hopkins, through the State health 
departments—to Johns Hopkins University, the University of Okla- 
homa, the Bill Wilkinson Speech & Hearing Center, which is affili- 
ated with Vanderbilt University, and the University of Iowa, includ- 
ing the fellowships. 

Mr. Focarry. Wilkinson has been one of the prime movers in this 
field as you know, and I think is doing a real good job in making this 
shortage known. 

Dr. Lesser.’ Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. We should do something about it now. 

Do you have any other suggestion ? 

Dr. Lesser. Well, programwise, there is increasing activity. Last 
year, for example, in the maternal and child health programs, a num- 
ber of children receiving the auditory screening in schools by the 
maternal and child health programs increased to 3,400,000, an increase 
of about 500,000 over the previous year. 

Now a good deal of careful diagnostic work has to be done among 
those children who failed this rough screening test, and this can best 
be done in audiology centers, at patient centers, that are particularly 
designed, equipped, and staffed to carry out this kind of diagnostic 
work. 

The crippled children’s program, too, is increasing the number of 
children with hearing impairment whom they are seeing, providing 
hearing aids for those who need it, auditory training, and speech 
training. 

COST OF HEARING ATDS 


Mr. Focarry. Have you ever looked into the cost of hearing aids? 

Dr. Lesser. Yes, sir. 

The costs do vary. It seems to me that the last time I looked at 
them a good hearing aid cost probably two to three hundred dollars; 
maybe I am a little low. 

Mr. Focarry. I think you are a little low, from some of the letters 
I have received. 
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Dr. Lesser. Yes; there are many variations among them, of course 
But the hearing aid alone, of course, is a device; it is a prosthesis, and 
unless the individual, particularly the child, learns how to use it he 
is not going to get the benefit of it. 


INCREASE IN INFANT MORTALITY 


Mr. Fogarty. For the first time in many years infant mortalit 
went up in 1957 and is apparently continuing to rise. Why is this 
and what do you think should be done about it ? f 

Miss Wirmer. We have looked very carefully into the statistics, and 
the Office of Vital Statistics worked with us on it, too. 

They have come up with a very interesting finding which is that 
while right now there has been this slight rise the real place where the 
rate started leveling off—the decline was going down quite rapidly, 
then it still kept going down, but at a much slower rate—was along 
around 1950, or even just a bit earlier. Having tested out all different 
types of things that it might be due to, they are inclined to think that 
the introduction of antibiotics had made a great big dip, and that 

erhaps—I mean the number of cases that could be saved by anti- 
bioties has been more or less caught up with, so there is a leveling off. 

Then there is another very interesting factor. There is an increase 
in the Negro birth rate so that the total number of Negro births has 
become a larger proportion of the total number of births. 

Now you know that while death rates have been going down among 
Negroes, paralleling the decline among white children, they have 
never caught up. So that when you get more Negro children being 
born, the statistical effect on the overall rate is that of the little 
increase. This would mean that more attention ought to be paid to 
reducing Negro infant mortality. 


PRENATAL CARE 


Dr. Lesser. Many of the people in the lowest income families, and 
a large proportion of these are Negroes, are not as responsive to 
seeking prenatal care as are other people, 

A considerable proportion of deliveries, for example, in city hos- 
pitals in our large cities are to women who have had no prenatal care 
at all. This comes as a big surprise to us. We thought the idea 
of prenatal care had been successfully sold, but as we see more and 
more of this population in our cities, we realize that we are dealing 
with a group that require a different approach. 


CHILDREN’S BUREAU’S PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. Focarty. I thought that prenatal care booklet that you put 
out wasa real good one. Are you still putting it out ? 

Dr. Lesser. Yes, we are. As a matter of fact we are in the process 
of revising it to bring it up to date. 

Mr. Focarrty. Is it still in demand ? 

Dr. Lesser. Oh, yes. 

Miss Wrrmer. Oh, yes, tremendously. It is about third of the 
Government bestsellers. 


T think 





Mr. Focartry. What is the bestseller ? 
Miss Wrrmer. Your income tax report. 
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Dr. Lesser. That is the only competitor, the income tax report. 
The others in the first five are Children’s Bureau publications. 

Mrs. Orrrincer. There were 304,671 copies of “Prenatal Care” sold 
last year. That is apart from any free distribution. ‘These are peo- 
ple that sent in to buy them. 

oa Focarty. I think it is very well known, and very well re- 
ceived. 

Miss Witmer. We have considered, however, getting out a kind of 
edition that might appeal to the people who do not read much of any- 
thing. I do not quite know just what could be done there, but that 
is the group that Dr. Lesser is talking about, that might well be the 
nonreading part of the population. 

Mr. Focarry. You mean a comic book type? 

Miss Witmer. That is right. 

Mr. Foearry. What do you think ought to be done about this ? 

Dr. Lesser. I think that this requires an intensification of efforts 
in the maternal and child health program, particularly directed to 
those families which are currently contributing the larger amounts of 
our infant mortality, namely this group that we have just been talk- 


ing about. 
This means providing prenatal care for them, perhaps in greater 
quantities than has been done before, and perhaps health education 
eee to them in somewhat different ways than we have tradition- 
ally done. 

Mr. Fogarty. How can you do that with a budget like the one 
before us ? 

Dr. Lesser. Well, it would be hard. 

Mr. Focarry. We cannot expect much progress in that field, then, 
I guess—unless we do something about it. 

{r. Larrp. Congressman Patman talked to me about your appro- 
priation for printing publications and is sending me a letter on this 
subject which I would like to place in the record when I get it. 

Mr. Fogarty. Certainly. 
(The letter referred to follows:) 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 8, 1960. 
Hon. Metvin R. Laren, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR MELVIN: It is my understanding that the annual appropriation for the 
printing of children’s publications, such as “Infant Care” and “Your Child From 
One To Six” and others, is insufficient to have but a limited number of these 
publications printed. They are such valuable books and there is such a demand 
for them, I hope your subcommittee will be as liberal as possible with this 
Department. ® 

A Member of Congress can obtain only 25 copies of the publication, “Your 
Child From One To Six,” a month. If other Members receive as many requests 
as I do, I know they would like to have more copies made available to them. 

Please give this matter your usual careful consideration and, if possible, in- 
crease the appropriation for the printing of the publications for distribution by 
the Children’s Bureau, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

With thanks and regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 


WRIGHT PATMAN. 
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BLACK MARKET IN BABIES 


Mr. Focarry. What about the black market in babies? 

Miss Arnovp. I think we are making some progress with regard to 
that. We have one staff person who gives full time to working in this 
area of : adoptions where there are no agency services, and also in help- 
ing the States and communities provide more services to unmarried 
mothers, because we find that as those are provided, we have more 
agency plac ements of children for adoption. 

We have some encouraging statistics in the fact that the last figure 
we have gotten shows that 61 percent of the children now placed for 
adoption, in other than relative homes, are agency placements. This 
means we are making some real progress. 

We are also working with both the medical and the legal groups in 
relation to this problem. We have gotten out pamphlets on the doe- 
tor’s or the lawyer’s role in adoption. They have been widely distrib- 
uted. 

There has been action by the American Academy of Obstetricians 
and Gynecologists favoring this. It has approved the material on the 
role of the physician in adoption. Five members of the committee of 
that academy are planning regional meetings, made up of. lawyers, 
doctors, and social workers, to discuss how they can work together on 
this problem. 

The American Bar Association has now for the first time set up a 
family law section, and has an adoption committee in that. section. 
Our staff member, who is a lawyer, as well as a social worker, is a 
member of that section, and will be working closely with the members. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you think it is getting worse or is it getting 
better ? 

Miss Arnorp. I think it is getting better in the fact that we are 
having more agency replacements of children for adoption. 

We have not heard for quite some time now of any real scandal 
with regard to the black market in babies. Whether there is some 
undercover that has not come to light, I do not know. But the whole 
picture as far as providing safeguards in adoptions is improving, I 
think. 





RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE ADVISORY COUNCIL ON CHILD WELFARE 
SERVICES 


Mr. Focarry. Would you please place in the record the recom- 
mendations made January 1 by the Advisory Council on Child Wel- 
fare Services ? 

Mrs. Orrttncer. There were 15 recommendations. ° 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE ApvISORY COUNCIL ON CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 


(Report submitted to the Congress and the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, December 31, 1959) 


Recommendation 1. A new definition of child welfare services 


The Council recommends the following definitions for child welfare services: 
Child welfare services are those social services that supplement, or substitute 
for, parental care and supervision for the purpose of: protecting and promoting 
the welfare of children and youth; preventing neglect, abuse and exploitation; 
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helping overcome problems that result in dependency, neglect or delinquency ; 
and, when needed, providing adequate care for children and youth away from 
their own homes, such care to be given in foster family homes, adoptive homes, 
child-caring institutions or other facilities. 


Recommendation 2. Federal participation in total cost of child welfare services 


The Council recommends that the Federal Government pay part of the total 
cost of public child welfare services of each State and other cooperating juris- 
dictions through Federal grants-in-aid on a variable matching basis, with pro- 
yision for an open-end appropriation, and with continuing encouragement to 
establishing, extending and strengthening of such services. 

The statutory provision for an open-end appropriation should be formulated 
in such a way as to assure that there would be no decrease of a particular 
State’s expenditure of State or local money for child welfare services as deter- 
mined by the fiscal year 1960 or some other base year. 


Recommendation 3. Conditions of plan approval ‘ 

The Council recommends that State plans (a) be developed jointly by the 
State agency and the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare; (b) provide 
for the administration by the State public welfare agency or the supervision 
of the administration of the plan by the State public welfare agency; (c) pro- 
vide for such methods of administration, including maintenance of personnel 
standards on a merit basis, as are necessary for the proper and efficient opera- 
tion of the plan; (d) provide that the State public welfare agency will make 
such reports in such form and containing such information as the Secretary 
may from time to time require and comply with such provisions as he may find 
necessary to assure the correctness and verification of such reports; (e) pro- 
vide for progress in coverage and in moving toward a comprehensive child 
welfare program; and (f) provide for consultation with other public and 
voluntary agencies and citizens. 


Recommendation 4. Grants for demonstration and research projects in child 
welfare 
The Council recommends that Federal legislation provide for grants to re- 
search organization, institutions of higher learning, public and voluntary social 
agencies for demonstration and research projects in child welfare. 


Recommendation 5. Grants for training of personnel in child welfare 

The Council recommends that Federal legislation provide grants for training 
of personnel (a) to State departments of public welfare which may be used for 
scholarships to individuals; (b) to accredited schools of social work which may 
be used for scholarships to individuals and for expanding and improving train- 
ing resources for the child welfare field and (c) to public and voluntary social 
agencies to conduct training projects in child welfare of regional or national 
significance. 
Recommendation 6. Advisory Council on Child Welfare Services 


The Council recommends Federal legislation to provide for the creation of an 
Advisory Council on Child Welfare Services to the Children’s Bureau, with its 
structure, function, and membership authorized by the Congress; the Council 
to study and report to the Secretary on philosophy, broad policies, and program 
concerning social services to children and youth, and to interpret to the public 
the social welfare needs of children; the members of the Council to be appointed 
for overlapping fixed terms by the Secretary and to be representative of public, 
voluntary, civic, religious and professional welfare organization and groups or 
other persons with special knowledge, experience or qualifications with respect 
to child welfare services and the public; the members of the Council to be ap- 
proximately compensated for travel and per diem in lieu of subsistence while 
serving away from their places of residence; and with at least two meetings 
of the full Council to be called each year. 


ny 


Recommendation 7. Provision of means to examine basic causes of family dis- 
ruption 


The Council recommends that (a) the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare through the Children’s Bureau be charged to examine and look into the 
basic causes underlying those phenomena which result in problems to children 
and families, and (») that Congress provide the necessary funds. 
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THE 1958 AMENDMENTS 


Recommendation 8. Continuation of use of Federal funds in urban areas 
The Council recommends no change in the present law on this point. 


Recommendation 9. Change in formula for apportionment of Federal funds for 
child welfare services 
The Council recommends that no change be made in the apportionment formula 
as applied to the existing law. 


Recommendation 10. Increase in authorization 

The Council recommends that the authorization and appropriation for child 
welfare services be raised substantially, pending passage of legislation for 
Federal participation in the total cost of public child welfare services. Testi- 
mony before the Congress has established the need for an immediate authoriza- 
tion and appropriation of $25 million as a first step. 


Recommendation 11. Federal share requirement 

The Council recommends that the Congress and the Secretary examine this 
amendment to determine legislative changes needed to provide matching require 
ments more appropriate to the purposes of title V, part 3, of the act. 


Recommendation 12. Reallotment provision 

The Council recommends continuation of a provision for reallotment of funds 
certified by States as not required for carrying out their State plans. It recom- 
mends, however, that provision be made for administrative discretion in the 
reallotment of these funds. 


Recommendation 13. Provision for return of runaway children 


The Council recommends that no change should be made in the provision for 
return of runaway children. 


Recommendation 14. Inclusion of Guam 


The Council recommends that Guam should receive Federal funds for child 
welfare services as provided for other States and jurisdictions. 


Recommendation 15. Expanding Childrens’ Bureau services 

The Council strongly believes that the Children’s Bureau has been seriously 
handicapped in doing its job because of the lack of sufficient staff. It is incum- 
bent upon the Congress to provide the financial means to enable the Children’s 
Bureau to carry out its functions and duties. The need for additional personnel 
will become even more critical in the recommended program for expanded 
services. 

PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. Focartry. We will also put the table on publications, on page 93, 
in the record. 
(The material referred to follows :) 


SALES OF PUBLICATIONS 


In fiscal 1959 the estimated gross income from the sale by the Government 
Printing Office of Children’s Bureau publications amounted to $275,684.65 (in- 
cluding subscriptions to Children), as compared to an estimated gross of $270,326 
in fiseal 1958. Four of the five best-selling Government publications were Chil- 
dren’s Bureau titles, the Superintendent of Documents reported in June 1959. 
Following are the Bureau’s largest selling publications in 1959, all of them de 
signed for parents: 


Number of 

copies sold 
Oe 804, 671 
as ean an oh nisaeatavtntananineseesde pesca neta 329, 090 
I ae 210, 883 
ee ae rene Oy Me ee el es Site 134, 221 
The Adolescent in Your Family 70, 117 
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GRANTS TO STATES FOR MATERNAL AND CHILD WELFARE 


Mr. Fogarty. For grants to States for maternal and child welfare, 
the appropriation for 1960, is $46,500,000. And then your preliminary 
estimate for 1961 $58,500,000. Is that the full authorization? 

Mr. Fortney. Yes, sir. 


REDUCTION IN PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE 


Mr. Fogarty. The Secretary cut you back almost $10 million. 

Mrs. Orrrincer. The Secretary asked for $400,000 more than the 
Bureau of the Budget permitted cn 

Mr. Focarry. Yes, he did. They cut his estimate $400,000, but he 
cut yours $9,600,000, That is one of the largest cuts in this budget? 

Do you think that you had a lot of water in your estimates? 

Mrs. Orttrncer. No; we looked very carefully at the needs as we 
saw them, and as the States have related to us their plans and their 
aspirations, and we submitted that figure, 

r. Fogarty. Are you still convinced that you could spend this 
money wisely and efficiently and do more good for the children of our 


country ? 3 
Mrs. Orrtrncer. JT think there is evidence from the program as it 


now exists, and from health and welfare reports, that needs arise 
throughout the country, hence there are uses for this money. _ 
Mr. Focarry. Will you supply for the record what that additional 


$10 million would have been used for? 
(The information supplied follows :) 


MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH SERVICES 


State health departments attribute the need for additional funds to— 

1. Continued high birth rate. The population under 21 years has in- 
creased from 53.3 million in 1950 to 65.2 million in 1957. 

2. Increasing costs of providing services. The costs of conducting clinics 
and of hospital care continue to rise. Salaries and fees for doctors and 
nurses which account for a major proportion of maternal and child health 
funds have been increasing. 

The States would use additional funds to increase the availability of services 
in well baby clinics and prenatal clinics. More premature infants would be 
provided medical and hospital care. Such an increase in services is needed 
to bring to a halt the recent rise in infant mortality. More adequate prenatal 
care is especially needed since neonatal mortality is higher among women re- 
ceiving little or no prenatal care. 

Rapid progress has been made in developing services for mentally retarded 
children, There is much interest in extending these programs beyond the ex- 
cellent start that has been made. How the States would use additional funds 
for this purpose is described on another page of the record of this hearing. Such 
funds would be used also to extend immunization programs, especially polio im- 
munizations. 

CRIPPLED CHILDREN’S SERVICES 


State crippled children’s agencies attribute the need for additional funds to— 
1. The continuing high birth rate and increase in the child population. 
2. Increasing costs of medical care. Hospital costs which account for 
about 40 percent of the expenditures in the crippled children’s program have 
increased 70 percent from $17 a day average in 1950 to $29 in 1958. The 
cost of appliances has also gone up. 
3. Increases in applications for care. 
4. Increases in the number of cases requiring expensive treatment, such 
as congential heart disease. 
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The States have indicated they would use increased funds to reduce waiting 
lists and to accept for care more children with not only orthopedic handicaps 
but also cerebral palsy, epilepsy, cystic fibrosis, hearing loss and a wide variety 
of handicapping conditions, especially congenital heart disease. A portion of the 
increased funds would be used to enable the States to increase the present level 
of expenditures for children with congenital heart disease. Services for children 
with amputations are now in an early stage of the application of newly developed 
prostheses. Part of any additional funds would be used to facilitate the provyi- 
sion and training in their use. 


CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 


The appropriation of $17 million, the full amount of the authorization for 
child welfare services would help States in meetings the needs resulting from in- 
creased child population, rising program costs and intensified problems resulting 
from social and economic changes, especially the need for supervision and care 
of children whose mothers must work, children who are neglected and abused, 
children of unmarried mothers and those who are emotionally disturbed or men- 
tally retarded. 

It would provide Federal funds for implementing the 1958 amendment extend- 
ing services to urban areas on the same basis as rural areas. This would mean 
that each State would receive an increase over 1960 instead of the 34 States 
under the requested appropriation. 

An increase of $3,334,000 in Federal funds over the $13,666,000 in the 1961 esti- 
mates would probably be used by State agencies primarily to expand their State 
and local programs in both urban and rural areas through the training and em- 
ployment of additional workers. Based on information received from State 
agencies in July 1959 and knowledge of how States have used increased funds in 
the past, this increase of $3,334,000 would provide an additional 375 child welfare 
workers in local areas, 100 supervisors and consultants and 125 clerical positions 
which would assure more and better services to children; about 175 workers 
would receive professional social work training; care in foster families and in- 
stitutions would be provided for about 550 more children who cannot remain 
in their own homes. 


Mr. Focarry. You are receiving, though, an increase of $2 million 
more than you have available in 1960, which is spread equally among 
the three programs. 

Mrs, Oerrincer. Practically even. 


INCREASE IN CHILD POPULATION 


Mr. Focarry. Is the child population still increasing ? 

Dr. Lesser. Yes, it is. The birth rate stays high and child popula- 
tion is still increasing. 

Mr. Focartry. By how much? 

Dr. Lesser. There are about 4 million births a year, I believe. 

The population under 21 has increased from 54.4 million in 1950 to 
66.8 million in 1957. And of course as this population increases, when 
they begin to have children, this will produce a further increase. 

Mr. Focarry. The problems are not going to diminish, are they? 
Problems do not decrease with the population increase, do they ? 

Dr. Lesser. Those problems that we have, which are related to 
population, will increase as our population is increased. 


COST OF MEDICAL CARE 


Mr. Focarry. Is the cost of medical care still increasing ? 
Dr. Lesser. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Focarry. Do you have any statistics? 
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Dr. Lesser. No, I am sorry, I do not. But this is one price index 
which has risen consistently over the years—more consistently than 


many others. 

Mr. Focarry, Will you supply a statement for the record on how 
that increased ¢ 

Dr. Lesser. Yes. 

(Information supplied follows :) 


Consumer Price Index, medical care 


Period Medical care | Period—Continued Medical care 
OM. Soke ei en ce nn ne scme ceil Tre ee ea ee ob wo Ek 125. 2 
Meet 2 OC IGS: CE Ss oe ete ee 10623 | SDOB cee reed 3 128. 0 
I a gs sem ask eon ee no ncn ws Set fn et ic a Te Or Vee no i eee 132.6 
ai a a lati ei gilpa sh machines RL sk SHRINE scar tkdieeetenileniinsekigitn monhbasnaunatane 138. 0 
NE A dine sctemendhawnrinioenninmnprcgees TEt OZ EOOO See ee a ch 144. 6 
BD Sak ashes ita Ancececins miemineigs a tally ag) 


Source: Labor Department, 


Mr. Focarry. How did the last amendments broaden the coverage? 

Mrs. Orrrinerer. The amendments indicated we could now use the 
funds for children in urban areas. 

Mr. Wynxoor. That is for child welfare services, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Focarry. That is all, just in child welfare services ? 

Mr: Mrrenevy. That is right. 


STATE MATCHING 


Mr. Focarry. Is State matching continuing to increase ? 

Mrs. Orrrincer. State matching is ¢ ontinuing to increase, not only 
in amounts, but in rates. 

Mr. Focarry. Give us the amounts of State and local contributions 
for each of the last 5 years, and the estimates for 1960 and 1961. You 
can supply that for the record. 

Mrs. Orrrincer. We will. 

(The information requested follows: ) 


State and local expenditures, fiscal years 1955-61 








| 
| Maternal I's Services for 
Fiscal year | and child crippled Child welfare 
} health children services 
1! services | 
1955 4 ‘ née sindlth dhebbtinbassbbhaddbede I $40, sha eats $29, 064, 000 $128, 000, 000 
1056... .- ; fe ee SS ow ee 47, 787, 000 28, 682, 000 138, 500, 000 
1957... ‘ - seed senancsanunene maid .| 48, 880, 000 33, 358, 000 151, 600, 000 
SECT > i deddid SESb%1 hadddothotictie 51, 895, 000 37, 349, 000 166, 600, 000 
1959 nwaanionneveuccedssousbenneswacdunces| § Meee | ©60: Tenens) 9 cee 
1960 (estimate) , : iad aged indaldeiniia, | 63, 128,000 | 45, 850,000 | 2 189, 300, 000 


1961 (estimate 68, 000, 000 | 50, 000, 000 | 2 206, 300, 000 


1 Preliminary. 
? Estimated on the assumption that the average annual percentage increase in State expenditures for the 
period (9 percent per year) willapplyin 1960 and 1961. 


Mr. Focartry. Also supply for the record what States do not match 
their full allotment. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


States which are not matching their full allotment in 1960 


Maternal and child health services__....-._---__---_- Nevada. 
Grigpled children’s services__.________-_____________- Mississippi and Nevada. 
re US III ROIS ho iste et etnticheesaones Guam. 


Wuitre House CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


Mr. Focarty. The White House Conference on Children is being 
held this year. When was the first one held ? 

Mrs. Oerrincer. 1909. This is the golden anniversary of that 
Conference. 

Mr. Focarry. Your appropriation for 1960 is $200,000 and your 
request for 1961 is $150,000, for followup activities. 

The Conference is scheduled to close April 2, 1960. Will you need 
15 man-years of employment to continue these followup activities? 

Mrs. OerrtinceEr. I believe we will. 

Mr. Focarty. What will these people be called on to do? 

Mrs. Orrrincer. They will be called on first of all to complete the 
Conference report. As you know, about 7,000 people will be attend- 
ing the Conference. 

The Conference is set up to have—— 

Mr. Fogarty. Is this the biggest one? 

Mrs. Oertincer. It is the largest one by a small margin. 

There are 210 workshops, and the idea of this is to break them down 
in small enough groups so that people can actually have an oppor- 
tunity to discuss. There will be as few as 30 people in these work. 
shop groups. They come from all parts of the country and spend a 
great deal of time in preparation. 

Mr. Focarry. When does it start ? 

Mrs. Oxrtrincer. It starts March 27. 

Mr. Fogarty. Why do you need $25,000 for travel in 1961 ? 

Mrs. Orrrincer. We need it because we want to bring the total na- 
tional committee into Washington for a final conference. 

After the postconference staff find out what the recommendations 
are, they will bring together the materials so that they will be usable 
for a report. We want the national committee to come back and see 
that this report really reflects what they feel people wanted to say, 
and wanted to tell the President in the report. The committee must 
report to him, and he in turn to the Nation what the findings are from 
this Conference. So that there will be money spent to bring them in, 
and also travel money to have the various consultants go to States— 
we have them divided into northern and southern tiers. 

Immediately following the Conference there will be many activities 
in the States, little White House conferences, groups that are then 
proposing to see what action they want to take in establishing their 
committees on children and youth, in an orderly manner. There will 
not be any hiatus between the Conference itself and the States really, 
plowing back some of these findings into their own community plan- 
ning. This means travel for the consultants to those States. 
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FEDERAL FUNDS USED ON PRELIMINARY CONFERENCES 


Mr. Fogarty. Approximately how much from.the Federal grant 
funds are the States spending on the preliminary conferences m the 
’ ¢ 
ois OerttincEerR. About $34,000 was the estimated amount through 
the child welfare fund. There were about seven States that had a 
range of about $400 to $10,000 used from the maternal and child health 
fund, but I do not know whether you totaled that figure, did you, 
Dr. Lesser ¢ 

Dr. Lesser. It is in the neighborhood of $20,000. 

Mrs. Orrrincer. Therefore, I suppose the total would be about 
$50,000. 


STATE AND LOCAL FUNDS USED FOR WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


Mr. Focarry. How much State funds are being spent, approxi- 
mately ? 

Dr. Lesser. I do not have that figure. 

Mr. Focarry. Will you supply it? 

Dr, Lesser. We will try to get it. 

(A statement regarding this subject follows :) 


STATE AND LOCAL EXPENDITURES FOR WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ACTIVITIES 


We do not obtain reports as to State and local expenditures except to the 
extent necessary to assure appropriate matching of Federal funds where this is 
required. Consequently, information as to State and local expenditures for 
White House conference activities are not available. These funds come from a 
variety of sources. If such information were requested of the States, it would 
probably take 4 to 5 weeks to acquire and assemble reports on this question. 
Furthermore, such reports would have to be made on.a voluntary basis. 


FINANCING TRAVEL COSTS 


Mr. Focarry. Will any Federal grant funds be spent for travel 
expenses of delegates ? 

Mrs. Orrtincer. I looked into this especially because I remember 
last year you had some concern about the travel money. They are 
sending not their official delegates, but their staff members—I think 
actually seven States are sending their staff members, who are regular 
child welfare employees, and therefore are members of the State staff 
to the conference on State funds. 


EFFECT OF NATIONAL FOUNDATION’S POLICY OF DISCONTINUING USE OF 
FUNDS FOR POLIO VICTIMS 


Mr. Foearry. Mrs. Oettinger, the other day I asked the Secretary, 
Mr. Flemming, about this. It has been brought to my attention that 
in some States their crippled children’s funds are running low, partly 
because of mounting costs, and also because funds for the care of 
_ victims have been discontinued by the national foundation. 
That apparently had not been brought to his attention; I think that 
is what he said. 
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Mr. Ketuy. That is correct. You asked him to put a statement>in 
the record. 

Mr. Focarry. Yes. 

Do you know about this? 

Mrs. Orrrrncer. Did I know the polio foundation had made such 
a statement ? 

Mr. Focartry. Yes. 

Mrs. Orrrincer. Yes. They did circulate their new policy. You 
know they have reorganized within the last year, so that on May 1, 
1959, they made known what their new plans were in relation to 
patient aid. 

They have had to decrease the amount of help they could give in 
hospitalization, in care through nursing services, and have limited, 
in relation to polio-affected vic tims, their help only to those of a para- 
lytic nature. 

Mr. Fogarty. Have you any informaton on how this will affect 
the crippled children’s program ? 

Dr. Lesser. We know this is already meaning in many counties 
and States the responsibility for the provision and care of these chil- 
dren, which the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis had 
heretofore assumed, is being transferred to the crippled . children’s 
programs. They will have to pick up the cost for the care.of quite 
a few of these children. 

Mr. Focarty. Do you have any idea of how much that might be? 

Dr. Lesser. That is difficult to say, because it is a new policy and 
this is their first, at the present time their first, fund-raising cam- 
paign since this new policy went into effect. So a good deal will 
depend on how much money the national foundation is able to raise 
at the present time. 

Mr. Focarry. It will also depend on how much Congress decides 
to give them. 

Dr. Lesser. Yes, sir. 


STAFF TO IMPLEMENT AMENDMENT TO TITLE V 


Mr. Fogarty. Mrs. Oettinger, how many new persons have you 
been able to add in the Bureau to implement the 1958 amendment to 
title V? 

Mrs. Orerrincer. We have added a staff member who is now helping 
with the grant program. 

Mr. Focarry. Only one person ? 

Mrs. Orrrincer. Only one person. 

Mr. Focartry. How many do you think you could effectively use? 

Mrs. Orerrrncer. In the initial budget request we asked for a special- 
ist on organization and administration. This person I feel is asso- 
ciated with the 1958 amendments in the sense that they have created 
a great many more questions among the States. When the public 
welfare directors came to a meeting which we had a year ago, they 
said that in the light of the amendments they were particularly eager 
to have this kind of consultation and advice to the States. 

Mr. Focarry. How many people? 

Mrs. Orrrrncer. An additional person to help with organization 
and administration. 
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Mr. Focarry. That will take care of all your needs, under these 
amendments ? 
Mrs. Orrrincer. As they have now been put into operation, yes. 


ACTIVITIES NEEDING EXPANSION IN IMMEDIATE FUTURE 


Mr. Focarry. In what areas do you think it is most important for 
your Bureau to expand in the immediate future ? 

Mrs. Orrrincer. That is always a hard question to answer in a pro- 

gram as diverse as ours. They all have well-established needs. 
I think the needs in the States for providing regional assistance, 
and consultation with the States, in the child welfare, in maternal and 
child health, and the crippled children’s programs are a spot where 
we would like to concentrate in meeting the requests which come from 
them. 

I think specifically at this time the juvenile delinquency field has 
critical demands, the consultation through our division of juvenile 
delinquency service is important. But supporting that, and also, very 
important is the need for research and a greater understanding not 
only of our children who are delinquent, but of our children as they 
represent the cross section of the country, and as they are responding 
to some of the gigantic changes that are having impacts on their lives. 

Mr. Focarry. With 4 million children being born every year, that 
certainly is going to increase your responsibilities, is it not? 

Mrs. Orrrincer. The curve is always a curve that is staggering to 
look at when it is projected into the future, the number of children we 
can anticipate even in the next decade. 


EFFECT OF WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH ON 
CHILDREN’S BUREAU ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Focarry. Have you any hope that this White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth, when they finish, and the final recom- 
mendations are made, will lessen your activities, or will make recom- 
mendations to cut back your present appropriations, or do you think it 
might go the other way ¢ 

Mrs. Oerrincer. Well, I think there has been a tremendous amount 
of work done by the States, and I do believe that the States themselves 
have become very conscious of some of the responsibilities which they 
have. The pre-Conference planning is perhaps one of the most en- 
couraging aspects of the White Conference. However, when the total 
recommendations are reviewed at the White House Conference, I feel 
assured that they will go back and make major efforts to carry out 
those things which are pertinent to their own community needs, 

I think they will continue to look at the Federal leadership in many 
of these areas of activities. 

Mr. Focarry. That has happened pretty generally, hasn’t it, in con- 
nection with the other conferences that have been held ? 

Mrs. Orrrincer. Yes, I think there was an upsurge of help for 
children through local communities and States, and voluntary agen- 
cies, and the Federal Government. 

Being able to assess where we are, and where we need to go, I think 
always puts new vitality into all these programs for children. 
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STATUS OF PLANS FOR WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


Mr. Foearry. Are you satisfied with the progress of the White 
House Conference up to this point ? 

Mrs. Oerrincer. I am delighted with many aspects of it. The kind 
of participation that we have gotten from the citizens across the 
country is one of. the most stimulating things that could possibly be 
witnessed. We have evidence that as many as 2 million people have 
been tallied in the State of Texas, for example. If we were to add 
together all the people that in one way or another are joining forces 
in this conference, I think that it a real rallying point. 

Mr. Fogarty. What things don’t you like about it? 

Mr. Orrrincer. Well, I think we always have difficulties in carry- 
ing on as tremendous a job as this in a short time, and I think to 
meet some of the deadlines in getting together all the rather ambitious 
amounts of background material we wanted to have for the studies con- 
stitutes a block, but I think we are coming very close to the aims which 
we set for ourselves in the early part of the Confebesiok 

We issued the first Conference material on children in the chang- 
ing world. There are also three volumes of scientific studies coming 
out. There will be seven pieces of literature that will be available to 
all participants. But I always wish we had more time to make more 
thorough background studies so that people could be as well informed 
as possible. I think the mode of communication that has been set 
up in the new structure for the White House Conference is going to 
avoid a lot of the difficulties that we have had in past conferences. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. Focarty. Do you have sufficient funds in your budget to con- 
tinue the output of these publications for parents? 

Mrs. Oertincer. Do you mean in the Children’s Bureau, or in rela- 
tion to the White House Conference ? 

Mr. Fogarty. No; in the Children’s Bureau. 

Mrs. Oerrincer. Well, we have published last year more pages than 
we have in any previous years, but there are still a great many areas 
where we are being pressed for the kind of help that parents have 
come to seek from us and professional peonr have requested. 

Mr. Focarty. Give us two or three examples. 

Mrs. Oertincer. Well, we are interested in writing, as you know, 
the booklet about polio. We want to talk to parents about children 
who have other handicapping conditions or children with social ad- 
justment difficulties. For example, with our radiation responsibilities 
we want to be able to keep parents updated on some of the new 
materials that we have come to find out about X-ray and fluoroscopy. 
Particularly we want to bring to the attention of professional 

eople the result of the studies we will be making of these areas, in 
oth the maternal and child health programs, and in the crippled 
children program. 

Mr. Focarty. How much do you think you need in addition to 
what you are asking for, to do this work ? 

Mrs. Oetrincer. I think professional writers are important if we 
are going to be able to deliver the material at the same standards 
as we have been able to produce in the past. We have been able to 
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keep up, with the appropriation help that we had last year, with the 
very fine production of publications for parents. ' 
There are also a great many publications that the professional 
oup are reaching to us to have, and I think we have been able to 
meet those better as a result of the aid that was offered in last year’s 
budget in that relationship. 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR MATERNAL AND CHILD WELFARE 


Mr. Focarry. Your present grants authorization totals $58,500,- 
000; $21,500,000 for maternal and child health services; crippled 
children services, $20 million; and child welfare services, $17 million. 
What do you think the authorization ought to be? 

Mrs. Oerrincer. We asked for $58,500,000. 

Mr. Focarry. I am talking about the authorization. 

Mrs. Orrrincer. You mean what ceiling we ought to have? 

Mr. Focarry. Yes. 

Mrs. Orrrrncer. There are suggestions in the Council’s report on 
a ceiling on new authorization in relation to child welfare funds, I 
don’t think there has ever been any official estimate of how much 
authorization we could use in either the maternal or child health or 
crippled children’s funds. 

Mr. Foearry. Maybe the administration didn’t ask for it, but there 
was in the bill higher authorizations than actually was passed by 
the Congress, wasn’t there? 

Mr. Bais: It wasn’t my recollection, sir. My recollection was 
we had a staff bill which had not been supported by the administra- 
tion that came up in 1958. Then the estimate was given, and these 
figures were put in the bill. 

Mr. Wrnxoor. There was no administration approved legislation 
bill on this, Mr. Fogarty. 

Mr. Foearry. What was the authorization before this amendment? 

Mr. Fortney. $4314 million. 


AUTHORIZATION RECOMMENDED BY ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Mr. Foearry. What does the Advisory Council think the authoriza- 
tion ought to be ? 

Mr. Mircuett. They recommended an open-end arranagement, 
something like public assistance, so the matching would be determined 
by the expenditures of the States. 

Miss Arnorp. In relation to the 1958 amendments, they recom- 
mended in the interim there might be an authorization of $25 million. 

Mr, Focarty. $25 million apiece? 

Miss Arnotp. For child welfare. 

Mr. Focarry. That is up from. 17. What about the other two? 

Miss Arnotp. They did not study those, 

Dr. Lesser. That was included in the Child Welfare Council’s re- 
port. 

Mr. Focarry. I see. That is quite an increase from $15,666,000 that 
you have budgeted for 1961. Was this advisory committee a com- 
mittee of experienced people in this field ? 

Mrs. Orrrincer. It was a very representative committee, and a com- 
mittee that dedicated themselves to the task at hand. They asked 
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for workpapers and studied the material diligently, and very carefully 
came up with the recommendations in which there was virtual ila. 
nimity. 

Mr. Focarty. Did the Secretary have the benefit of this report when 
this cut was made? 

Mrs. Orrrrncer. It was presented to him by the advisory commit. 
tee, they visited him. 

Mr. Wrnxoor. This was made well before the advisory committee 
report. 

Mr. Ketiy. This report was very recently submitted, and is now 
under study by the Department. He indicated he would react to it 
Just as soon as he could. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you think that he will come back and suggest 
raising these requests, in view of this report ? 

Mr. Kexty. I don’t think he considers the 1961 budget to be an open 
item. 

Mr. Focartry. Even though the advisory committee has made this 
report ? 

Mr. Ketry. I would not anticipate the budgetary recommendations 
there may, however, be legislative conclusions. 

Mr. Focarty. Well, it seems to me, if these recommendations were 
made by such an outstanding committee of experts in this a that 
he might reconsider his action in cutting this budget nearly $10 mil- 
lion. 

You do not think that report is going to have any effect on his 
thinking on this subject ? 

Mr. Ketiy. The only item he considered open within the budget, 
other than the developments which resulted through legislation, was 
the loan program under the National Defense Education Act. 

Mr. Focarty. Yes, but he can always change his mind. Do you 
know whether he has read the report ? 

Mr. Ketty. Yes, I am sure he has. 

Mr. Mrrcnexu. I know he has. I also know the Secretary has de- 
clared that in respect to each of the recommendations made in the 
Public Assistance Advisory Council report, and the child welfare re- 
port, that he will, once a staff study has been made on each of them, 
take a position. 


REDUCTION IN CHILDREN’S BUREAU REQUEST 


Mr. Fogarty. He certainly took a position when he cut this request 
$9,700,000. I hope he doesn’t make that kind of a decision when the 
staff completes the study of this report. 

This is one of the largest cuts he has made in the whole Depart- 
ment’s budget, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Ke tty. I think for a single item it is. It is one of the largest. 

Mr. Focarry. For a single item it is one of the largest cuts. What 
has he got against your programs, Mrs. Oettinger, anvhow ? 

Mrs. Orrrincer. I am sure he has to operate within limitations, 

Mr. Focarry. I know he does, but I just can’t understand his cut- 
ting this so much, with the increase in children each year, and all these 
problems we are speaking about. I just can’t understand him doing 
something like that. 
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Mr. Mrrcnet.. I don’t know if this casts much light on the situ- 
ation, but the initial request was for the full amount of the authoriza- 
on. 

: Mr. Focarry. What is wrong with that? 

Mr. Mrrcnett. It was an arbitrary figure. 

Mr. Focarry. You mean it wasn’t justified ? 

Mr. Mircnety. Well, no. I participated in the recommendation 
myself. 

Mr. Focarry. Did you concur in requesting the full authorization 

Mr. Mrrcnety. That is right. 

Mr. Foearry. Do you think that they could spend this money wisely 
and efficiently for the best interest—— 

Mr. Mrrcuery. This is a matter of the States spending it wisely, 
because this is the States’ money that is matched. 

Mr. Focarry. I suppose you have some influence on the States as 
to how they spend this money. 

Mr. Mircuetu. Yes. 

Mr. Focartry. This isn’t just a giveaway program. The States 
don’t do with it as they please ? 

Mr. Mrrcwety. Oh, no. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you agree that there are many problems in this 
particular field that should be dealt with but aren’t being dealt with ? 

Mr. Mircnety. Oh, yes, but I think there is a great. difference 
among the States and the speed with which they proceed to deal with 
those problems. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you think the $58,500,000 was too much to ask 
for? 

Mr. Mrrconety. I think that would be in relation to the ability of 
the States to pick up the money on a matching basis. I am not too 
sure we have sufficient information at hand. I would ask the staff 
to react to that. 

Mr. Foearry. All right; with the information you have on hand, 
how much would be matched if you received $58,500,000 ? 

Miss Arnoxp. I would say with regard to child welfare services 
that for most of the States there would be no problem in matching be- 
cause we estimate this year the States will spend about $189 million 
for child welfare in addition to the $13 million of Federal funds. 

Mr. Focarry. You think the full authorization could be used, that 
$17 million ? 

Miss ARNOLD. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. What about the other two? Would you have money 
left over if you were appropriated $20 million for crippled children’s 
services ¢ 

Mr. eee No. 

Dr. Lesser. I don’t think there would be money left over. I think 
it is possible that two States, possibly Wyoming and South Dakota, 
might not be able to match all of their A fund. 

Mr. Focarry. What about maternal and child health services; do 
you have any evidence on hand that the money wouldn’t be used if the 
total authorization were appropriated ? 

Dr. Lesser. I think the money could be used ; yes. 

Mr. Focarry. It really isn’t a question of the States being unable 
to match these Federal funds if they were made available. Can you 
think of any other reason why we shouldn’t appropriate $58,500,000 ? 
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Mr. Mrreueuit. No, sir. I have no further comment on that matter 
Mr. Fogarty. Mrs. Oettinger, do you think you did a pretty good 
job presenting the needs of this program to the Secretary ? 

Mrs. Orrrineer. I think the Secretary is very sympathetic to the 
needs and recognizes many of them. I think he operates with handi- 
caps in relation to the many demands that come from all sides, 

I do think 

Mr. Fogarty. Is there anything more important in this country 
than the children ? 

Mrs. Orrrrncer. I think this would be a belief that the Secretary 
would subscribe to, too. I am sure I have heard him say there js 
nothing more important than the youth and children in this country, 

Mr. Focarry. And yet he cut your request almost $10 million. af 
just doesn’t add up to me. 





LETTER FROM EMMA PENDLETON BRADLEY HOSPITAL 


I had a particularly difficult problem presented to me when I was 
home. The parents of a little girl came in to see me, and I referred 
them to the Emma Pendleton Bradley Hospital, of which you know, 
in Rhode Island. They came to the conclusion that the child had 
a poor outlook even with psychiatric help, and they felt they had 
nothing to offer for her at the center where she had been before. 

Diagnostically, they say, it seems that the child has a definite 
psychotic aspect. It seems possible that she is retarded as well, but 
unfortunately even after all this time it is not yet feasible to be definite 
about this. It is a possibility, however. 

This letter from the hospital director, Maurice Laufer, goes on 
to say: 


She does not, however, seem suitable for inpatient treatment here, for a 
number of reasons. One important aspect of our treatment is that contributed 
by the group care of the children. Therefore the child must to some extent 
be capable of participating as a member of a group. Also, since the attentions 
of the group leaders must be divided among a number of children, it is neces- 
sary that a given child have at least some minimal capability of caring for 
herself and communicating. This child does not speak, and she is not toilet 
trained, and she is at present incapable of interacting with a group. 

In addition to these aspects, which in themselves make her inappropriate for 
our program, at her age and in her state of development we think that she 
would be much better off staying within and living with the family and that 
a daytype of program, rather than institutionalization at this time is the best 
for her. This actually is an area with which we have become increasingly 
eonecerned. Both Meeting Street and Bradley are repeatedly having referred 
to them children whose best interest would require that they still live at home 
but that they have the benefit during the day of a well-rounded complete thera- 
peutic and diagnostic program. Many of these children represent baffling diag- 
nostic problems with possible components of brain injury, of psychotie and 
emotional aspects as well. It is almost impossible to untangle these on the 
basis of single visit kind of observation, and for diagnosis alone one needs the 
possibility of long-term observation in a relatively stable setting designed for 
this purpose. It also seems that these children need for their treatment a 
carefully designed group experience which is somewhat equivalent to that of 
the ordinary nursery school, but adapted for their needs. For the last 2 years 
therefore we have been trying to find some way for Meeting Street and Bradley 
and Brown University, through its Institute for Research in the Health Sciences, 
to set up a diagnostic-treatment center-nursery school for deviant preschool 
children (which would be something like the James Jackson Putnam Center 
in Roxbury except that it would be equipped to consider physical as well as 
psychological and emotional aspects). Actually this is what ——— needs, and 
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we could easily mention 30 to 40 others who have come to our attention in 
the last few years. 

Do you think this is an area in which funds from the Children’s 
Bureau might reasonably be sought? 

Mrs. Oerrincer. I think this is a group of children that we are 
very much concerned about that we are seeing not only in this area, 
but throughout the country. “Baflling” is the correct word, because 
there seem to be multiple disorders and symptoms that make it so 
hard to get through to communicate with a child of this type. There 
are speculations, of course, as to the cause of this. They stem from 
the fact that we are saving the lives of many children that in earlier 
days might not have lived through the use of antibiotics, and more 
of our knowledge about saving the life of some of the premature 
children, some injuries of this kind are difficult to diagnose, as has 
been indicated there. With a large group of children like this, while 
we study them, it seems important to create some kind of a setting 
in which we can have an opportunity to really observe them. Any 
project setup I think would have use in being icon in different 
parts of the country to meet similar problems. So there would be 
the twofold value of not only meeting the children’s needs but the 
family’s needs, because many of these children’s families are very 
much troubled in their bewilderment as to what to do with these 
children. 

We have to learn more scientifically so that we can obviate some 
of the future problems that come to us. 

Mr. Focarry. I talked to the parents, they are both young, and I 
really felt sorry for them, because there is no place for them to go 
for “a.” I suppose that could be multiplied thousands of times 
over. That is another reason why I can’t understand the Secretary 
cutting these appropriations down, when we have problems like this 
that we ought to be doing something about. 

Would you look into this when you have time, and then let me 
know what you think might be done? 

Mrs, Orrtincer. I will talk it over with Dr. Lesser, and see what 
specifically can be done. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Mr, Focarry. I haven’t asked much about the juvenile delinquency 
problem yet. I see Mr. Green is here. If he would like to make a 
statement we would be glad to hear from him. 

We will have a separate hearing on this problem, because of its 
importance, and that is the main reason I haven’t spent time on it 
today. 

Mrs. Orrrincer. We will appreciate that opportunity. We will 
have the report in your hands in very short order. 

Mr. Focartry. Mr. Green, pending that, would you like to say some- 
thing ? 

Mr. Green. I would concur with you, Mr. Fogarty, I think that is 
the logical time to discuss this. 

Mr, Focarry. We haven’t seen the report, so it would give us some 
opportunity to get familiar with it, too, before we hold the hearing 
on this subject. 

Is there anything you would like to say about the present budget ? 
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NEW POSITIONS REQUESTED 


Mr. Green. There are three professional positions and two clerical 
ones in the present budget, and to state it very briefly, those three 
positions are to be able to increase our consultative work to States pri- 
marily to do the types of juvenile court and instituiontal studies that 

we have been conducting. 

One that we recently “did in your State, that you may or may not 
be aware of. Then the third position was to increase our consultative 
work in the training of personnel, where there is such a terriffic short- 
age. And this whole area of inadequacy of institutional staffs, court 
staffs, will be brought up very clearly in relation to the NIMH-CB 
study that is going to be presented to you. 

Mr. Fogarry. Do you think those additional positions are going to 
be sufficient for you to doa really topnotch job 

Mr. Green. Well, it simply adds an additional consultant in three 
given areas where there are now only three consultants. 

Mr. Fogarty. I am trying to help you. 

You have a very difficult job. I think this problem is one of the 
most. difficult ones we have. 

Mr. Green. I don’t honestly know where the limit would be, Mr. 
Fogarty, in terms of the tremendous needs throughout this country, 

Mr. Fogarty. You go ahead and tell us about these needs, 

Mr. Green. Well, of course, I think the need is tied in so clearly 
with the type of grants program that you have been talking about 
here this afternoon in relation to the maternal and child health and 
child welfare programs, that until we really approach this problem 
through a grants program with adequate help to the various States, 
we are simply not going to make an impact on the problem. 

That is my own personal honest opinion. 

Mr. Foearry. All right. 

I think, for the record. you ought to expand that. Take a little 
time and expand your statement for the record when you get. the 
transcript. 

(The information supplied follows :) 

Because of the imminence of the submittal of the NIMH-CB report on juvenile 
delinquency, these comments are limited to a brief discussion of the 1961 budget 
request and needs in the field of juvenile delinquency as related to the program 
of the Division of Juvenile Delinquency Service of the Children’s Bureau. 

Juvenile delinquency is one of the most serious social problems facing. the 
Nation today. The number of juvenile law violators has increased every year 
for the past 10 years and at the present time over half a million children are 
coming before the juvenile courts in the various counties and municipalities. 
Wtih the great increase in the adolescent population that will occur in the 
next 10 years, even if the present rate of juvenile delinquency remains static, 
the number of juveniles coming before the various courts will continue to increase 
steadily during the next decade. s 

Approximately three times the number that come before the courts are han- 
dled one way or another by the various law enforcement agencies throughout 
the country. 

Congress recognized the seriousness of the problem and the Federal Govern- 
ment’s responsibility when it authorized the funds in 1954 for the Children’s 
Bureau to establish the Division of Juvenile Delinquency Service. This Division 
was established for the purpose of providing technical consultation to the var- 
ious agencies and organizations in the States and local communities that have 


a responsibility for developing programs for the control and treatment of 
juvenile delinquency. Ten consultants were originally authorized and this num- 
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per has increased in subsequent years to the present 13. Three more professional 
consultants are included in the proposed 1961 budget. 

These consultants in addition to going to the State and local communities 
to work with juvenile courts, law enforcement agencies, probation departments 
juvenile institutions, and leading citizen groups, the consultants on the CB staff 
also develop standard-setting and guide materials, which are widely used. The 
field visits of these consultants and the standard-setting and guide materials 
nave unquestionably made a significant contribution in the development of 
State and local programs for the treatment and control of juvenile delinquency, 
However, the need in this field is great. Many agencies and organizations 
continte to want and need technical help. 

During the last fiscal yee.r the consultants responded to move than 800 requests 
in 47 States and territories. Over half of these requests required field vistis 
and the others were handled by office visits and correspondence. More than 100 
requests could not be met due to limitation of staff time and many of the agencies 
in the communities withheld their requests because they knew there was in- 
sufficient staff to provide detailed agency surveys and studies. 

What is the present situation in the States that indicates the need for technical 
assistance in the field of juvenile delinquency ? 


JUVENILE COURTS AND PROBATION SERVICES 


The juvenile courts are key agencies with legal responsibility for delinquent 
children and many neglected children who are in danger of becoming delinquent. 
The goal of these courts is to rely upon trained probation officers to properly 
determine the type of treatment needed for the child and carry on extensive 
counseling and supervision. Notwithstanding the importance of this service, 
over half of the counties in the United States are without probation officers. Of 
these counties who do have probation officers, only 10 percent have the necessary 
professional training. The courts request technical consultation from the Bureau 
on organizing of their probation departments, recruiting of staff, and developing 
inservice training programs. 

In addition to meeting requests for technical assistance te State agencies 
and individual courts, the Bureau is initiating training workshops for develop- 
ing leaders to conduct training programs for court personnel. The first of these 
will be in June 1960. This will be for probation officers who will assume train- 
ing responsibilities in their respective agencies. This workshop will be financed 
by private foundation funds. 


INSTITUTIONAL PROGRAMS 


The needs for technical aid to institutions providing treatment and rehabilita- 
tion of the delinquent child are perhaps the most crucia] of all. The various 
States are acutely aware of the inadequacies in their institutions and the 
greatest demands made upon the Division of Juvenile Delinquency Service have 
been in the institutional field. 

A major area in which the States request help is in improving the current 
programs of these institutions. Many of the States want complete surveys of 
their programs with recommendations for improvement. Although the two 
consultants have been able to carry on a number of institutional surveys, these 
have been of necessity very limited. Nine institutional surveys in seven States 
are pending at the present time. 

In addition to help in improvement of the program itself, the States also 
seek help in improving the quality of service by institutional staff. These insti- 
tutions have serious shortages of professional staff, 30 percent of the schools 
have no social workers on their staff and approximately 50 percent have no 
psychologists. 

The Division of Juvenile Delinquency Service with its two training consult- 
ants and with private foundation financing has been able to conduct two insti- 
tutes in the past 2 years for personnel of the training schools who have a 
responsibility for staff development and inservice training programs within their 
own facilities. Each of these training institutes have drawn key leaders 
from the institutions in about 18 States and these leaders have returned to 
communities to develop better programs within their own institution’s services. 

Need is also very great for technical assistance in the development of new 
facilities for the care of delinquent youth. About a hundred thousand children, 
many not yet in their teens, are being held in jails throughout the country 
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awaiting court disposition. However, there are only a little more than 299 
detention homes in the 3,000 county jurisdictions. More than 52,000 children 
are committed to the approximately 200 training schools in this country, Many 
of these children are committed to the institutions simply because there are 
no probation officers attached to the local courts to supervise the children jp 
their own communities. Many of the children committed to the training schools 
belong in institutions for the mentally ill or in custodial schools for the mentally 
retarded. Many of the children committed to the training schools should be ip 
residential treatment centers, shelter care facilities, or subsidized foster homes, 

Consequently, many communities need to develop a greater variety of insti. 
tutional facilities, such as youth camps, residential treatment centers, specia] 
reception and diagnostic centers, short term detention homes, and shelter care 
facilities, and special treatment units for the hard core habitual offender often 
classified as the psychopathic delinquent. 


POLICE SERVICES 


The police officer is often a first contact with the child and his parents. In 
three out of four of the cases, the police officer makes his own disposition 
without referring the case to the court. With more than a million and a half 
children coming to the attention of the police departments, the police officer 
needs sufficient specialized training to enable him to make a wise decision and 
an intelligent disposition or referral of the case. 

In the area of police work and law enforcement, the Bureau is asked to help 
in developing training programs and assisting the law enforcement agencies ip 
sound program development. 

Within the last month, the Division conducted a conference made up of police 
chiefs, juvenile police officers, and social workers for the purpose of clarifying 
the responsibilities and the relationships of the two professional groups in 
relation to the handling of the delinquent gangs. This was a training session 
requested by law enforcement officers and social workers working with the 
delinquent gangs for the purpose of the Federal Government developing stand- 
ards and guides for personnel throughout the country who have the responsibility 
of controlling and correcting the delinquent gangs in our various cities. Addi- 
tional conferences will be held with a variety of law enforcement officers as 
soon as staff time becomes available to do the time consuming, detailed pre- 
liminary planning. 

A very important part of the Bureau’s programs is the developing of stand- 
ard-setting and guide material for juvenile courts, law enforcement agencies 
and institutions including the development of training material for personnel 
in these agencies. The Bureau has published guides for juvenile and family 
courts, police departments, training schools, detention homes, and for citizens’ 
groups concerned with overall community prevention programs. At. present 
the consultants are working on guides for youth camps, municipal youth com- 
missions, and programs for juvenile gangs. 


Mr. Focarty. Mr. Marshall. 


GRANTS IN THE FIELD OF OTOLARYNGOLOGICAL TRAINING 


Mr. Marsnat. In this field of otolaryngological training, how 
many requests have you had from the States for that service ? 

Dr. Lesser. I don’t recall at the moment, but we have requests from 
universities. We recently had one from the State of Ohio, Ohio State 
University, for such a training grant. 

We have had others. They are not large in number, but we don't 
have a—our funds have not been such that we have encouraged such 
requests, let me put it that way. 

Mr. Marswaui. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, I think these people have presented some very fine 
testimony this afternoon. 

I would like to compliment all of them. 
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Mr. Fogarty. I think they are doing a good job. I just feel sorry 
for them that they are not being allowed to do a better job. I think 
we ought to try to help them out a little bit. 

Is there anything else you would like to say, Mrs, Oettinger? 

Mrs. Orrrincer. | think we have had a very pleasant. opportunity 
to bring to you some of our interests and appreciate being with you. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you very much. 


CoorERATIVE ResEarcH OR DeMonsTRATION Progecrs in SocraL 
SECURITY 


Program and financing 





1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


eee ee 








Program by activities: Grants, contracts, and cooperative 
arrangements (total costs—obligations) (object class 11) 


Financing: Appropriation (new obligational authority) ....._- ee a lac ee eas 700, 000 





Mr. Focarty. This is the third request, so the committee is fairly 
well acquainted with the proposed program of cooperative research. 
We will place pages 155 through 158 of the justifications in the record. 

(The pages referred to follow :) 


FORMAL JUSTIFICATION 


COOPERATIVE RESEARCH OR DEMONSTRATION PROPECTS IN SocraL Securiry, 
SocraL SEcuRITY ADMINISTRATION 


GENERAL JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATE 


Public Law 880, approved August 1, 1956, amended title XI of the Social 
Security Act to authorize grants to States, to public and other nonprofit organiza- 
tions and the making of contracts or jointly financed cooperative arrangements 
for the conduct of research and demonstration projects in social security. 

It is urged that an appropriation request of $700,000 for this program be 
authorized for 1961. Delay in getting the program underway is deterring the 
efforts of the Department and public and private groups throughout the country 
to expand knowledge relating to the causes of dependency and to direct social 
welfare activities and programs into the most constructive channels. Great 
progress has been made in the establishment of a basic social security program. 
We need to know much more, however, about the reasons for dependency, about 
the circumstances and problems of older people, their attitudes toward retire- 
ment, the extent of public understanding of social insurance and ways in which 
the administration and effectiveness of the welfare programs could be improved. 

During the fiscal year 1960, over $2 billion of Federal funds and about $1%4 
billion in State and local funds will be expended under the public assistance grant 
programs. Even in periods of high employment, there are still millions of families 
who need financial assistance and help with their family problems. It is time 
that we made a real effort to find ways of bringing such families—and particu- 
larly the older children in them—to greater self-dependence. If it is to be 
successful, this attack on dependency—like the attack on cancer or heart dis- 
ease—must be carried on both by the Government directly and by students and 
administrators in universities and public and private agencies throughout the 
country. Many such agencies, on the basis of the authorization included in the 
1956 amendements, have developed preliminary plans for research and demon- 
stration projects. In the event such Federal support is not forthcoming, much 
of this research will not go forward, and the country will continue to pay the 
price of dependency that might well have been prevented 

We are convinced that Federal financial participation is the stimulus needed 
to spark universities and others to search for knowledge of the nature and causes 
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of many of our highly complex social problems and the most effective ways of | 
dealing with them To delay will only postpone further the day when more con- 
structive action may be taken on such problems 

Facilities are not currently available within the Department to carry on re 
search and demonstration projects in the areas and of the scope covered by this | 
budget request. Furthermore, we believe that it would be highly advantageoys | 
to be able to draw on specialists in the outside fields in which we are seeki 
answers to problems and to involve them in research activities of this nature 


Justification by activity 


Activity 1. Grants, contracts, and jointly financed cooperative arrangements: 
Other contractual services: 


1960 estimate 
1961 estimate 
Increase or decrease 


The legislation identifies three illustrative areas in which grants may be 
made for research or demonstration projects; such as those (1) relating to the 
prevention and reduction of dependency, (2) which will aid in effecting coordina- 
tion of planning between private and public welfare agencies, and (3) which will 
help improve the administration and effectiveness of programs carried on or exist- 
ing under the Social Security Act and programs related thereto. 

Under the legislation, grants would be made only after the advice or recom- 
mendations of specialists had been obtained who were competent to evaluate 
projects as to soundness, the possibility of securing productive results, the ade- 
quacy of resources to conduct the proposed research or demonstrations and their 
relationship to other similar research or demonstrations already completed or 
in process. Furthermore, it is contemplated that an advisory committee would 
be established to advise on the program as a whole and on specific projects of 
unusual significance. 

A very wide range of problems eventually need to be studied to achieve the 
objectives of section 702 of the Social Security Act. 

At the outset, it would seem desirable to concentrate attention on several 
major areas of critical importance where there is both a promise of immediate 
results and a probability that initial discoveries will open up many new lines 
of development. The points of concentration for 1961 will be as follows: 

1. Major demonstration project.—The 1961 budget request would provide ap- 
proximately $250,000 to start one major demonstration project, combined with 
a ecarefuliy designed research plan. The project now contemplated would be 
geared to exploring a broad range of community services and demonstrating 
how development and adoption of them by a community could help low income, 
needy, or disorganized families to become more self-sufficient and more stable. 

Because a multiplicity of problems often confronts the members of a single 
family, the project would require centralized review and analysis of the prob- 
lems and needs of the various members and a team approach to diagnosis and 
evaluation of progress. Services to increase earning capacity, including medi- 
eal care, mental hygiene, social services, rehabilitative training, guidance, and 
placement, would be selectively provided as needed through available community 
resources. An important research aspect would be the development of criteria 
for identifying those problem families most susceptible of rehabilitation, as a 
guide to the concentration of casework effort. Another aspect of research would 
involve testing of different organizational patterns and different bases for 
financing required services, such as fees or other combinations of public and 
private funds. To achieve its purpose, such a project would need to run for 
several years. It could produce valuable initial results and guidelines fairly 
quickly. 

2. Explore and review types of research now in process in order to identify 
priority areas for research.—Further advances in basic knowledge and in re 
search directed toward the prevention of dependency could be greatly stimulated 
and speeded up by a careful review, in strategic fields, of the status of existing 
knowledge, of methodological problems that must be solved, and the potential 
contributions of different professional disciplines to solution of a particular 
problem. Such review and identification of priority areas for research would 
not only contribute to the effectiveness of the research and demonstration pro- 
grams under title XI of the Social Security Act, but would provide stimulus 
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and direction to the independent activities of research groups and persons con- 
cerned with social welfare problems throughout the country. 

Among the fields or problems for which such exploratory research would be 
particularly fruitful are: Research relating to problems of family life; working 
mothers and the social and program adjustments this trend entails; illegiti- 
macy; the social consequences of automation; the problem of persistent poverty 
or low income. 

For 1961, the budget request would provide approximately $100,000 for about 
four such research inventory projects. Arrangements would be made with some 
yniversity or other agency to take responsibility for inventorying activities 
underway, developing or. having developed by experts proposals as to future 
direction and priorities for research in the area and bringing together small 
groups of especially qualified persons from all the appropriate professional 
disciplines for discussion of the proposals and advice as to the next steps. 

3. Other projects.—The 1961 budget request would. provide about $350,000 for 
approximately 15 projects selected from those proposed by public or nonprofit 
organizations in various areas. These projects would probably deal with such 
subjects as: 

(a) Conditions which keep families on the assistance rolls. 

(b) Potentials of employment for mothers in ADC cases. 

(c) What happens to families found ineligible for assistance. 

(d) When and how can nursing homes best be used to meet the needs of 
older persons. 

(e) What is the relation of increasing productivity to standards of ade- 
quacy in social security programs, 

(f) Methods of improving public assistance administration. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Focarry. We will also place your prepared statement in the 


record. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


OPENING STATEMENT BY COMMISSIONER OF SOCIAL SECURITY FOR “COOPERATIVE RE- 
SEARCH OR DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS IN SoctaL Securrry, SocraL SEcuRITY 
ADMINISTRATION” 


Under section 702 of the Social Security Act, we are charged with the re- 
sponsibility of studying and making recommendations as to the most effective 
methods of providing economic security. To assist in carrying out these re 
sponsibilities, the 1956 Amendments to the Social Security Act authorized grants 
to States, grants to public and other nonprofit organizations, and the making of 
contracts or jointly financed cooperative arrangements for conducting research 
and demonstration projects in social security. 

The law identifies three illustrative areas in which grants may be made for 
research or demonstration projects. These are: (1) Projects relating to the 
prevention and reduction of dependency; (2) projects which will aid in effecting 
coordination of planning between private and public welfare agencies; and 
(3) projects which will help improve the administration and effectiveness of pro- 
grams carried on or existing under the Social Security Act and programs related 
thereto. 

Great progress has been made in the establishment of a basic social security 
program. However, there is much we need to know about the causes of and 
remedies for many of our complex social problems. One outstanding example 
is a need to know more about the causes that result in over 5 million persons 
receiving public assistance at a time when unemployment in this country is at 
one of its lowest levels. 

Research to find out more about causes of dependency, combined with projects 
that demonstrate methods for eliminating some of the dependency factors or 
methods for coping with them in an effective manner is important for a con- 
structive social security program. If we could eliminate from the rolls only a 
small percentage of the persons receiving public assistance by placing them in 
a self-support or self-care status, the rewards would be great both in dollar 
savings and in human values. 

Under the legislation, grants can be made only after we have obtained the 
advice and recommendations of specialists who are competent to evaluate proj- 
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ects as to soundness, the possibility of securing productive results, the adequacy 
of resources to conduct the proposed research or demonstrations and their relg- 
tionship to other similar research or demonstrations already completed or jn 
process. In addition, it is contemplated that an advisory committee of out- 
standing private citizens will be established to advise on the program as a whole 
and on specific projects of unusual significance. 


1961 BUDGET REQUEST 


For 1961, $700,000 is requested for this program. A wide range of problems 
need to be studied to achieve the objectives of section 702 of the Social Security 
Act. However, we believe that at the outset, it would be desirable to concen- 
trate attention on several major areas of critical importance where there js 
promise of immediate results. The budget request would provide funds as 
follows: 

1. $250,000 to initiate a major demonstration project, combined with a care 
fully designed research plan, geared to explore a broad range of community 
services and to demonstrate how development and adoption of these services 
by a community could help low income, needy, or disorganized families become 
more self-sufficient and more stable. Because a multiplicity of problems often 
confronts the members of a single family, the project would require centralized 
review and analysis of the problems and needs of the various family members 
and a team approach to diagnosis and evaluation of progress. 

An important research aspect of this project would be to develop criteria for 
identifying those problem families most susceptible of rehabilitation. Another 
aspect of research would be to test different organizational patterns and different 
bases for financing required services, such as fees or other combinations of public 
and private funds. To achieve its purpose, this project would need to run for 
several years. It could produce valuable initial results and guidelines fairly 
quickly. 

2. $100,000 to explore and review types of research now in process in order 
to identify priority areas for research. Further advances in basic knowledge 
and in research directed toward the prevention of dependency could be greatly 
stimulated and speeded up by a careful review, in strategic fields, of (a) the 
status of existing knowledge, (0) methodological problems that must be solved, 
and (c) the potential contributions of different professional disciplines to solution 
of a particular problem. 

Such exploratory research would be particularly fruitful in areas such as 
problems of family life; working mothers and the social and program adjust- 
ments this trend entails, illegitimacy ; the social consequences of automation and 
the problem of persistent poverty or low income. 

3. $350,000 for approximately 15 projects selected from those proposed by 
public or nonprofit organizations in various areas. At this time, it is con- 
templated these projects would deal with subjects such as (a) conditions which 
keep families on the assistance rolls; (b) potentials of employment for mothers 
in aid to dependent children cases; (c) when and how nursing homes can best be 
used to meet the needs of older persons; (d) what happens to families found 
ineligible for assistance; (e) the relationship of increasing productivity to 
standards of adequacy in social security programs; and (f) methods of improving 
public assistance administration. 

To administer this program for 1961, it is estimated that five positions and 
$42,200 will be required; however, funds for this purpose are included in our 
appropriation request for “Salaries and expenses, Office of the Commissioner.” 


CONCLUSION 


We are convinced that Federal financial participation in social security re- 
search will spark universities and others to search for knowledge of the nature 
and causes of many of our highly complex social problems and the most effective 
ways of dealing with them. 

I strongly urge favorable consideration of our budget request for this purpose. 
It should go far to direct social welfare activities and programs in this country 
into the most constructive channels. 


Mr. Focarry. The request is for $700,000. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 


How much is it estimated to cost to administer this program ? 

Mr. Wynkoop. $42,200, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Focarry. Where is that in the budget? ge 

Mr. Wynkoop. That is included in the appropriation, “Salaries 
and expenses, Officer of the Commissioner.” 

Mr. Focarty. I see. ie 

I agreed with the Secretary the other day, Mr. Mitchell, that this is 
needed, and I also think that we should have funds for training in 
this huge program of yours. But we reviewed with him the diffi- 
eulty we had in trying to get this approved. 

This subcommittee approved the original request, as you remember, 


3 or 4 years ago. tft 
Mr. Mrrone.u. Thatisright. _ 
Mr. Focarry. Then it was stricken out in the full committee by a 


substantial vote. 

Mr. Mrrcneiy. Yes, sir; I remember very well. 

Mr. Focarry. Since that time it has been almost impossible to 
create any real interest in the two programs. 

I don’t know what the answer is but I would like you to set forth 
in a concise manner, for the record, just what the need is. 


(The requested statement follows :) 


Barer Description or Neep For CooPperaATIVE RESEARCH OR DEMONSTRATION 
Prosects In SocraL SECURITY 


The Social. Security Act, our basic measure to protect the well-being of Amer- 
icans, affects almost every family in the United States. Because of the pro- 
grams operated under the act, millions of Americans who otherwise would be 
in dire economic need, have income; large numbers of men, women, and chil- 
dren with personal, social, and family problems have a place to turn for help. 
We need to administer these programs not. only to deal with problems when 
they occur but also to prevent them whenever possible. To do this more effec- 
tively, programs must be supported with more and better knowledge about why 
people need help, what help to give them, and how best to give it. Our knowl- 
edge in these areas is woefully inadequate. It is a well-known fact that the 
social sciences lag far behind the other sciences in acquiring new knowledge 
for practical use. The lag results from our lack of adequate research facilities 
in the social sciences. 

The Social Security Administration has attempted to carry out the mandates 
in the Social Security Act to study and make recommendations on the most 
effective methods of providing economic security. What the Social Security 
Administration can do with present facilities and funds, however, is not enough. 
The problems the programs must deal with are of such character and signifi- 
cance that they need the combined research efforts of Government, of private 
agencies, and university research centers. To this end, it is essential that the 
Federal Government provide stimulus and support through research grants, as 
we do for health, education, and vocational rehabilitation. 

Research is needed to help answer many questions. We know that millions 
of Americans have income so inadequate that they must be given publie finan- 
cial assistance. But we don’t know enough about why such large numbers are 
in economic need in a country where most people achieve high levels of living. 
We need to know more about how to prevent poverty and to end it, so that we 
can develop effective community services to promote greater independence and 
self-help. We know that our aged population is increasing, that many aged live 
their last years out in misery and unhappiness. We don’t know enough about 
what to do for them or how best to do it. We believe the economic protection 
offered under the social security programs should keep pace with increasing 
productivity. But we have not developed effective standards of adequacy. We 
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spend millions to administer the programs. Yet we do not know enough about 
how to administer them most effectively. 

The $700,000 requested for 1961 would form the basis for the initiation of g 
modest program. 

Mr. Mircnety. Our persistence in presenting this item demonstrates 
our strong belief this is desperately needed money. 


DEFICIENCIES PROGRAM IS AIMED AT CORRECTING 


We simply do not. know enough about the causes of dependency jn 
this country to perform effectively the leadership job that we are sup. 
posed to do in the field of dependency. 

We feel that the only way that we can stimulate further movement 
in this field is through additional research. 

As I indicated in the presentation here, this is not research that we 
want to do within the Government itself, although part of it might be 
so done, but we would think in terms of relying upon the public and 

rivate research resources of the country. For example, we think the 
intellectual academic institutions of this country should be brought 
into this problem so that they can contribute the wealth of learning 
and experience that is theirs. 

Each year, I think you will recall that I have made as strong state- 
ments as I knew how regarding the need for these funds. 

I think each year that passes makes the need greater. 

I think I said in my opening statement yesterday that the Advisory 
Council on Public Assistance gave rather detailed consideration to this 
point also. 

Their special interest arose when they would ask certain questions 
that we would not be able to answer because of the lack of basic x- 
search information such as the adequacy of the existing program. 

Mr. Focartry. What are some of the things that might happen if 
we don’t do something like this? 

Mr. Mircue.yi. That is kind of a negative way to do it. 

Mr. Focarty. I have found that to be sometimes the best: way to get 
the point over. I don’t know. Maybe you can’t do it in this par- 
ticular instance. 

Mr. Mrrcuey.. I think some of the basic social problems in this 
country are not being touched through public effort because of lack 
of information. If we knew what they were, we would go after them 
and dothem. Sothe absence of the research there—— 

Mr. Focarry. I see. 

Mr. Mrrcuett. I think that also without appropriate research facil- 
ities there is a prospect of some of our efforts being misdirected. 

Mr. Focarty. Please expand on that for the record. 

Mr. Mircuett. Yes. I would be happy to do anything that you 
suggest or anything more we can think up to impress the Congress 
with the significance of this item. 

(The information follows :) 


POTENTIAL CONSEQUENCES OF FAILURE To OBTAIN FUNDS FOR COOPERATIVE 
RESEARCH AND DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 


Although it is impossible to say precisely what. will be the consequences of a 
failure to appropriate funds for research and demonstration projects related 
to the prevention of dependency and the improvement of social security and 
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social welfare programs, one can be certain that they will be serious and far 
reaching. There is no guarantee that research will show us how to prevent 
family breakdown or individual malfunctioning or social disorganization. Nei- 
ther was there any guarantee that research would lead to a vaccine reasonably 
effective against poliomyelitis. Nor can we now be certain that we will ever 
develop a sure method of preventing or curing cancer. In the medical field, we 
have learned the values of making the attempt. The search for new knowledge 
can be Just as fruitful in the social field and the outcome perhaps ever more 
jmportant. 

It is: ironic that a country whose wealth and preductive. capacity .rest...so 
largely on research and technical innovation, should be so slow to call on the 
aid of research to help solve the social problems growing out of our modern 
ways of living. All business organizations of any size today regard it as a 
sound economy to spend money on research not only on new products but also 
on such problems as employee relations, or customer attitudes. 

Our social security programs now involve expenditures of almost $15 billion 
a year—more than $20 billion if related programs are included. They affect 
the lives of millions of people. Yet as the agency responsible for administering 
these programs, we are spending less than $1.7 million for research and evalua- 
tion of these programs. Basic research into the causes of dependency is quite 
peyond the range of our resources. 

We believe that basic and also applied research relating to the problems of 
dependency and of social welfare organization should be carried on in large 
measure Outside of Government. There is valuable work now being done in 
universities and by private agencies of various kind throughout the country. 
By and large, however, the funds available for such research—or for demon- 
stration projects that would hasten the application of new knowledge to press- 
ing current problems—are extremely limited. 

Failure to implement section 1110 would perpetuate and make worse the 
present serious imbalance between the funds used for research in the natural 
sciences and those available for research in the social sciences. It would mean 
a continuation of the present unbusinesslike relation between the many billions 
of dollars spent for assistance and welfare services and the small amounts 
spent,on research that might improve the effectiveness of the services or make 
such assistance unnecessary. It would push farther“into the future ‘the ddy 
when old persons will find in their communities the help and services they 
need and when children will grow up in a society which gives them the protec- 
tion, the support, and the opportunity to develop into independent adults. 

The amount we are asking for fiscal 1961 is so small as perhaps to raise a 
question whether it can carry such serious consequences. I have no hesitation 
in saying that we regard this as only a beginning. We are convinced that this 
small investment will justify itself to the Congress. If we do not begin now, 
when shall we move forward? 


TRAINING GRANTS 


Mr. Wynkoop. Mr. Chairman, one of the things we thought handi- 
capped us in getting funds was the combination of the training grants 
for public assistance workers with the cooperative research program. 
We became soon aware of the fact that the 80-20 matching in the 
training grant program was not very well received by the Congress. 

We felt that if we eliminated that, that we would have eliminated 
one of the factors which prevented us from getting the money for 
cooperative research. 
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SALARIES AND Expenses, OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER 


Program and financing 


uf 


1959 actual | 1960.estimate | 1961 estimate 





wp pelmintitens, 
Program by activities: 
1. Direction and coordination of the social security pro- 
NIE... d Lapackineuanésubaettn dentinisttnan waemsie~shaekletn $282, 140 $296, 442 $304, 015 
2. Appraisal and development of the social security pro- 
POD. a peice ace mth laine td pinttisail bs 314, 906 316, 970 325, 185 
3. Administration of coope rative research program Lelsietidie athe de tomeepetem evn aniddll oh naeh 5 een 42’ 000 
he ete 
Total program costs _..........-.- LU pbobtdecatebsnube 597, 046 | 613, 412 671, 200 
4. Relation of costs to obligations: 
Costs financed from obligations of other years, net 
Nene eee ene eee eee —917 —413 | 4 
Obligatic ys incurred for costs of other 3 Wears) net. oi.) J25<.. S28. |n-------------| 800 
i—_——-—-————- — | 
Total program (obligations) ....-..---.-. etnias 596, 129 613, 000 672, 000 
Financing: 
1959 appropriation available in 1958 ____- O00 Piste a Se 
Advances and reimbursements from non-Federal sources. "ae 
(annual appropriation acts).............----..-----.-.-. — 268, 500 — 276, 000 on 
Unobligated balance no longer available ______------.--- 1B, Ot) leanée~-cucanns eee 382,000 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) _........-- 342, 000 | 337, 000 390, 000 


Object classification 

















1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 

Total number of permanent positions............----....--..- 66 66 71 
Average number of all employees---.......-.....-.-.---.-.-... 63 O4 68 
Number of employees at end of year. -.._.......-.--.......-.- 65 66 71 
Averees Gh Gree SRG GRIOET..... «acsncpeceene~cquesdbannnwosypen< | 9. 7 $7, 929 a7 7 _%8, 000 | 9 9.7 $8,140 
01 Personal services: may i TS 
Permanent positions.u 5. 5 ons oan 5 ects ese eo ieee d $511, 601 $526, 762 $564, 053 
POmsanS Cher COON POTMANGDE «<5 nee necns corinne} s epebodenddecenlicsacsshapimests 2, 800 

EEE, vs cntenunenbennwaeokenpnedt 2, 050 4, 178 2, 270 

Total personal services............---....-------u..- 613, 651 530, 940 569, 123 

ita ence eemmbarcianactee tbthibsdemmmntheads 9, 056 7, 500 12, 900 
ep 8 el sehen dacs ceesccemeecerdoonencnepe 8, 999 9, 500 10, 300 
06 Printing and reproduction. -_........-...-..-.-.---..--.-. 13, 880 12, 300 16, 400 
07 Other contractual services -..........-....---..-..--....-- 11, 954 10, 699 14,900 
i) Sens O0NE RORUOTIOIS, Wa ceaccuennnepaebecesdepenaedpins 6, 871 6, 917 7,400 
de ce Se Eli I IS EI lh ale ewan 281 1, 611 3,000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions...._.._..____-._------ 32, 000 33, 510 36, 827 
18 Refunds, awards, and indemnities-_-_....................-. 4 OO |..codeuneien 
Be INE oo icrins Kiccinecivdanbnndtionesosucnnceee 350 350 350 
ee EO ncnpdinanenhodionpe i aaebae 597, 046 613, 412 671, 200 
Costs financed from obligations of other years, net (—)-.....-- —917 412 Legoccupanene 
Obligations incurred for costs of other years, net _....-..-....]_..---..-.--.-|---.-..---.--- 800 
rs | SERRE EU REST A RTP RR EAST eee ees 596, 129 613, 000 672, 000 


Mr. Focarry. Next item is “Salaries and expenses, Office of the 
Commissioner.” We will place your statement in the record at this 
point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


The Commissioner of Social Security is responsible to the Secretary for direct- 
ing the social security program. This includes directing and coordinating the 
operations of the four program bureaus of the Social Security Administration: 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, Bureau of Public Assistance, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, and the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions. It also includes for- 
mulating policies for program guidance and execution and providing leadership 
so that program planning is geared to both current and long-range objectives 
for social security in the United States. 

In addition to directing and planning the overall social security program, 
the Commissioner is responsible for supervising the Office of Hearings and 
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Appeals which makes final administrative decisions on disputed old-age and sur- 
yivors insurance and disability claims and for directing the Office of the Actuary. 
The Commissioner serves as secretary to the board of trustees of the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund and the Federal disability insurance trust 
fund. In 1960, the Commissioner is also serving as Chairman of the Advisory 
Council on Public Assistance established by the 1958 amendments to the Social 
Security Act. 
MAJOR AREAS OF RESPONSIBILITY 


The Office of the Commissioner has four major areas of responsibility : 

1. Overall supervision of the programs of the Social Security Administration 
and its bureaus. The functions of the bureaus encompass direct program ad- 
ministration such as the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance and the 
Bureau of Federal Credit Unions, as well as grant-in-aid administration of the 
public assistance and maternal and child welfare programs with their inherent 
problems of Federal-State relations. 

2. Overall planning with relation to the problem of economic security of the 
American people. 

3. Broad planning in the welfare area. 

4, Compiling, studying, and analyzing information in areas pertaining to 
social security so that current facts on items such as medical care cost, public 
and private assistance, and problems of the aging can be related to our present 
programs and can be used to develop long-range planning for social security in 
the United States. 

1961 BUDGET REQUEST 


The 1960 appropriation provides $613,000 and 66 positions. For fiscal year 
1961, 71 positions and a total of $672,000 is requested. Of this amount, $390,000 
is requested from general funds; the remainder, $282,000 to be derived from the 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund. 

Of the $59,000 increase requested for 1961, $42,200 is requested to provide five 
positions and related expense to administer the program of cooperative research 
or demonstration projects in social security for which $700,000 is requested in a 
separate appropriation item. To administer this program, $29,575 is requested 
to finance the employment of two professional positions and three clerical 
employees. During fiscal year 1961, the staff would be engaged principally 
in (1) planning for a research and demonstration program and in the de 
lineation of areas of major emphasis to be given the program; (2) initially 
evaluating proposed research and demonstration projects; (3) approving 
awards; and (4) servicing an advisory committee and specialists required to 
evaluate proposed projects. In addition, $2,800 is requested to finance salary 
payments for specialists and the advisory committee. Other costs such as 
travel, equipment, communications, supplies, etc., for this staff and for special- 
ists who will evaluate projects are estimated at $9,825 for 1961. 

The remaining increase of $16,800 requested for 1961 is principally to finance 
the cost of employee health insurance and statutory within-grade increases for 
existing staff in the Office of the Commissioner and to provide a slight increase 
in travel and printing funds. 


1960 AND 1961 WORK EMPHASIS 


During 1960, the Office of the Commissioner will of necessity devote primary 
attention to the further implementation of the 1958 amendments to the Social 
Security Act. Program policies must be reviewed in the light of experience and 
also in the light of the effectiveness of organization and procedures. Particuar 
attention must be devoted by the Commissioner and his staff to the Publie Assist- 
ance Advisory Council and the Advisory Council on Child Welfare Services. 

During 1961, because of the very considerable interest on the part of the 
general public, Congress, and organized groups, increased emphasis will be placed 
on such subject matter areas as the aging program, hospital and medical care 
services, and strengthening of family life. In addition, during both 1960 and 
1961, considerable time will be devoted to work connected with the hearings of 
the House Ways and Means Subcommittee on Social Security. Hearings have 
already been held on disability insurance and plans contemplate a review of 
other phases of our program. 

I will be pleased to answer any questions you may have on our budget esti- 
mate or work emphasis for 1961. 


51985—60——_45 
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INCREASE FOR 1961 


Mr. Focarry. Including the transfer from the OASI trust fund, 
you had an appropriation for 1960 of $613,000, and the request for 
1961 is $672,000, an increase of $59,000 and five positions. 

The five positions are all for the proposed new cooperative research 
program we were just talking about. 


MEMBERSHIP IN INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SECURITY ASSOCIATION 


What is this increase for membership in the International Social 
Security Association ? 

Mr. Mitrcrety. That is for travel, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Wynkoop. No, it is the increased membership cost. An in- 
crease of $585 for 1961 fiscal year. 

Mr. Fogarty. I thought such contributions were handled in the 
Department of State budget. 

Mr. Mircnetit. No. About 3 years years ago we came to you witha 
request that we be permitted through the appropriation of funds for 
that purpose to join the International Social Security Association, 
The fends were granted, and we joined in September 1957. 

As a matter of fact, I am now a member of the Executive Board of 
the International Association. 

In the interval, since 1957 their membership fee has increased, like 
most everything else has. _ 

(The following information was furnished at a later date:) 


EXPLANATION OF PURPOSE AND ORGANIZATION OF THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL 
SECURITY ASSOCIATION 


The Internations! Social Security Association is an international association 
of social security organizations which is closely affiliated with the International 
Labor Organization. Its membership includes virtually all of the major powers 
of the world having social security systems. It has approximately 120 members 
in 60 countries. The Association’s aim is to provide its members with the op 
portunity of comparing mutual experiences in the field of social security and to 
facilitate close contact between social security agencies in different countries. 
In order to do this, the Association holds general meetings every 3 years, and 
smaller technical meetings in the intervening period. It publishes a monthly 
bulletin giving articles and studies on the development of social security 
throughout the world, and also publishes a number of other technical reports, 
including those prepared for the general meetings. 


INCREASE FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Mr. Focarry. You have an increase of $2,500 for attending inter- 
national meetings. How much are you spending now ¢ 

Mr. Mrrcnext. I think we would have to submit that for the record. 

(The information supplied follows :) 


EXPENDITURES FROM THE APPROPRIATION, SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF THE 
COMMISSIONER, FOR INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL 


During the fiscal year 1959, $4,300 was spent on international travel and thus 
far this fiscal year $792 has been spent for travel to a meeting of the Interna- 
tional Social Security Association. It is contemplated that a total of $1,400 
will be spent for international travel this fiscal year. However, fiscal year 
1960 represents a very light year in international meetings dealing with social 
security. Consequently, an increase of $2,500 for this purpose has been budgeted 
for fiscal year 1961. 
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Mr. Focarty. How did you arrive at the $2,500 increase ? 

Mr. Mircueti. Based upon our past experience, plus projecting the 
demand there might be in 1961. We know something about the 
schedule of international meetings in the welfare and social security 
field. 

Mr. Focarry. What are the additional program studies for which 
you are asking an increase of $2,800 ? 

" Mr. Mrrcnext. That is for printing. 


INCREASE FOR WITHIN-GRADE PROMOTIONS 


Mr. Focarry. I notice here are several appropriations under which 
increases are requested for within-grade promotions.. In past years, 
the Bureau of the Budget has not allowed this on the basis that people 
leaving from above the bottom of the grade, and the position being 
filled by someone coming in at the bottom of the grade, results in 
offsetting savings; and secondly, a person is more productive as they 
stay in a job long enough to earn within-grade promotions. 

Mr. Kextty. I am pleased to say, Mr. Chairman, that policy has 
been changed. The policy still requires that you recognize the in- 
creased productivity of people with more experience, and that you 
recognize the savings by new recruitment, but it also recognizes there 
are some organizations, particularly small organizations, with limited 
turnover, in which the widhidh-grarte yromotions cost money, and they 
require you to reduce your staff below that which you Justified in 
order to pay the people the within-grade promotions. If you can 
justify it, it is now included in the budget. That is the case in this 
instance. 

BASIS FOR INCREASE 


Mr. Focarry. All right, this is a small office. So prepare for the 
record a detailed analysis to show the committee how this increase of 
$9,258 was arrived at. 

Mr. Ketiy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. Please take each position now filled, calculate 
whether or not that person will be eligible for a within-grade promo- 
tion in 1961, and if he is, the amount of it, and the total, and the 
estimated savings that will result from turnover. 

(The information supplied follows :) 
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CoopeRATIVE RESEARCH OR DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS IN Soctar 
Security (SpecrAL ForerGN Currency PRoGRAM) 


Program and financing 


———— 


KO « : timate | Be ans 
1959 actual ; 1960 estimate 1961 estimate 


Program by activities: Foreign research projects (total costs 
obligations) ee ; 


Financing: Appropriation (new obligational authority) -__..._|..-...._-- za ; 25, 650 


Object classification 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


2° "Travel...z.x.... mp os ---- . | --------|-- $18, 050 
7 Other contractual services : ‘ ‘ at 6, 000 
08 Supplies and materials___- : Lemeooes ea = 1, 600 


Total obligations 


Mr. Foearry. For this special foreign currency program, you have 
a request of $25,650. 
TYPE OF PROJECTS 


What kind of projects are you going to carry on with this money? 
Mr. Mircuetu. There are, I believe, two. 

Mr. Focarry. And in what countries? 

Supply that for the record, please. 

(The material supplied follows :) 


The two projects for which we are requesting funds are as follows: 

1. To evaluate the technical training and experience obtained by exrchange 
students and observers in social welfare from six foreign countries.—During the 
past 20 years there has been international exchange of students and observers 
in social welfare between the United States and friendly nations. Most arrange- 
ments for foreign students and observers are worked out by personnel in the 
Social Security Administration. During this period of time the number of coun- 
tries seeking experienced personnel in the field of social welfare has grown. 
Social workers from all over the world have attended schools of social work in 
the United States and observed our welfare programs in public and voluntary 
agencies, and in institutions on local, State, and National levels, in order that 
they may gain experience through study and observation to carry out the 
responsibilities assigned in their home country. 

No systematic research has been undertaken to evaluate the suitability or 
adaptability of social work learning undertaken in the United States to social 
work practice in a different culture. An appraisal is needed of the effectiveness 
of social welfare training acquired in a setting different from the problems of 
the home country. To accomplish this, we would propose to assign one person 
to Burma and Indonesia, one to India and Pakistan, and one to Egypt and 
Yugoslavia. 

2. To study the interrelationships of social insurance systems and social serv- 
ice programs in Brazil.—In the United States, coordination of social insurance 
with the social services is effected by referral at the social insurance offices to 
community social service resources, and by participation of the social insurance 
staff in overall planning at community, State, and National level. It is impor- 
tant to know, in more detail, how other countries with well-established social 
insurance and social service programs have delineated the functions of each, the 
methods used to coordinate the services of each in meeting the needs of individ- 
uals and families, and the statutory base and administrative devices used to 
assure joint planning. The most significant way to obtain this information is 
on-the-spot study. 
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Since Brazil has a comprehensive social security system, funds are requested 
to study the interrelationships of social insurance systems and social service 
programs in that country, The study would require about 2 months and would 
cost about $6,000. 

The project should provide detailed information and knowledge about the 
Brazilian system, administration of the system, and results obtained. It is 
believed this knowledge will be of value when considering, planning for, and 
administering the social security system in the United States. 

Mr. Foearty. Were they chosen on the basis of which countries 
might contribute knowledge that would be of the most value to us# 

Mr. Mircuecy. Very definitely. 

Mr. Focarry. Give us an example in the record. 

(The information supplied follows :) 


EXAMPLE OF How COUNTRIES WERE SELECTED TO PARTICIPATE-IN THE PROGRAM 


Brazil was chosen for the project to study social insurance and social services 
because of the way in which this country makes social services available to 
social insurance beneficiaries. There is a good deal for us to learn from the 
ways the Brasilians have related their social services to insurance administra- 
tion. We had an expert team from the Brazil social security studying our 
system this year and I am sure we could count on full cooperation of the Bra- 
zilians in facilitating our observation of their programs. 


Mr. Focarry. Do you have authority under the Social Security Act 
to conduct projects of this type? 

Mr. Mircnevy. I would answer that as best I can in this way 

Mr. Focarry. You can supply it for the record. 

Mr. Mircuety. All right. 

(The information supplied follows :) 





AUTHORITY FOR CARRYING OuT RESEARCH ACTIVITIES OVERSEAS 


Section 702 of the Social Security Act gives the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare a responsibility for studying and making recommendations 
regarding social welfare measures and related subjects, In addition, the author- 
ity to carry out the projects under the special foreign currency program is 
derived from section 104(k) of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1704(k). Under this the President is 
authorized to use available funds for activities such as those involved here. 
By Executive Order 10560, as amended by Executive Order 10827, June 25, 1949, 
24 F.R. 5233 (see note under 7 U.S.C.A. 1691), the President has delegated the 
functions under the above cited subsection to such agency or agencies as the 
Director, Bureau of the Budget may desginate. These activities then would be 
carried out as the result of designation by the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget. Such designation implies the authority to use administrative personnel 
and services which cannot be financed from counterpart funds authorized by 
Public Law 480. In addition, section 702 of the Social Security Act clearly 
authorizes studies of foreign social security programs (such as the Brazil proj- 
ect) out of regular administrative funds. Finally, the Social Security Admin- 
istration has been designated by the International Cooperation Administration 
to assist in the training of foreign visitors in subject matter areas in which the 
Social Security Administration has primary responsibility. The proposed project 
for the evaluation of technical training would greatly assist in the effective per- 
formance of this delegation. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Mr. Focarry. Where are the personnel for these projects budgeted ? 

Mr. Wynkoop. In the appropriations of the Social Security Ad- 
ministration, sir. 

Mr. Marsnas. May I ask a question about this? 
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Mr. Fogarty. Yes, sir; go ahead. 


EFFECT ON OVERALL BUDGET 


Mr. Marswa.t. If you were to use American dollars directly with- 
out buying counterpart, how many American dollars would it take 
to do the work that you are trying to do here? 

Mr. Wynkoop. I assume, sir, we would need $25,650, because we 
would have to buy foreign currency in either event. 

Mr. Marsnaui. No; I don’t want to assume that. You look that 
over and put your answer in the record, will you, please? 

Mr. Wynkoop. Yes, sir, I certainly will. 

Mr. Marsnatt. If there is any difference, I would like to know how 
much difference there is. 

(The information supplied follows :) 


COMPARISON OF EFFECT OF USING REGULARLY APPROPRIATED FUNDS VERSUS SPEcrArL 
FOREIGN CURRENCY UNDER PuBLIC LAw 480 


The dollar costs of the projects themselves would be identical whether financed 
by a regular appropriated dollar program or through the dollar purchase of Pub- 
lic Law 480 foreign currencies. However, the net effect on the overall U.S. 
budget would not be the same. If funds were added to our regular program 
appropriations for this purpose, generally the appropriated dollars would go 
directly to the foreign country involved and be converted to local currency. 
Under our present budget proposal, the dollars go to the account of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation thus reducing their appropriated dollar requirements, 
Therefore, adding funds to our regular program for the projects concened would 
incease the total U.S. budget by this amount. 


SALARIES AND Expenses, OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER 
ACTION ON ORIGINAL REQUEST 


Mr. Focarry. Mr. Mitchell, your original request for your office 
was $772,700. The revised request was $772,700 for your office. But 
then the Secretary cut you over $40,000. Will you put in the record 
where these cuts were made and what the positions were for, and what 
is going to happen if they are not restored ? 

(The information supplied follows:) 


WHat WILL HaAppeEN IF REDUCTIONS REQUESTED ARE Not RESTORED 


The reduction of 14 positions initially requested means that we will not be 
able to expand work and studies in the areas of self-help, self-care, and the 
strengthening of family life which would afford a better basis for policy formula- 
tion in the setting of program goals. It also means that we will not be able to 
render adequate service to foreign officials and visitors coming to the Social 
Security Administration for assistance in obtaining background data and training 
in social welfare and social services. 


REDUCTIONS MADE BY DEPARTMENT AND BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Focarry. And then also supply for the record similar informa- 
tion concerning the cut by the Bureau of the Budget, which makes an 
overall cut of $100,000. 

That is a pretty sizable cut, isn’t it, for your office ? 

Mr. Mircue tt. It certainly is. 
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(The information supplied follows :) 


One hundred thousand and seven hundred dollars in funds and 14 positions re- 
quested for the Office of the Commissioner were eliminated as follows: 





— 


Positions Amount 


Items eliminated by the Department: 








To handle increased workload in the international area. --- ee 2 $14, 900 
To expand work in the medical care area ince vated 2 9, 300 
To provide additional statistical clerical help 2 6, 000 
To provide additional stenographic help. 1 5, 000 
To administer the cooperative research program os amd a 6, 000 
To provide for increased travel funds. -- ae sedubddeinde 2, 500 

Total_. see a , : 7 43, 700 

Items eliminated by the Bureau of the Budget: 

To handle increased workload in the international area .--..-......--.-.- a 2 12, 100 
To expand work in the medical care area AR bate Sea 1 6,7 
To provide for additional work and studies in the family life area. 2 13, 200 
To provide honorariums and travel for several meetings of consultants in the 

family life area athe ares 3, 500 
To provide for additional work and studies in the areas of family income, 

budgets, and aging 5. abe ; a 2 13, 7 
To administer the cooperative research program ----.~---- Lins teed Windcade 7, 800 

Total... al caniecaniiale > | 7 57, 000 


REASONS WHY ADDITIONAL POSITIONS WERE REQUESTED 


In the program research area, the 10 positions requested were principally 
to expand work and studies in the areas of self-help, self-care, and strengthened 
family life in order to create a better basis for policy formulation and the setting 
of program goals. Specific expansion proposed was (1) to explore and study 
a number of technical questions and issues in the medical care area, such as 
methods of paying for hospital services and proposals relating to quality of care 
and to the financing of medical services; (2) work on family income studies such 
as studies of families with children, studies of the special characteristics of low- 
income families, and studies related to standard family budgets and budgets 
for the aged; and (3) to expand work underway in reviewing our existing 
programs to assess their impact on families and to identify areas in which action 
or leadership by the Federal Government could contribute to the strengthening 
of family life. 

In the international area the four positions requested were to handle increased 
workload. 

As an indication of increased workload, the number of foreign visitors coming 
to the Social Security Administration for assistance in obtaining training in 
social welfare and social insurance has increased from 162 persons in 1956 to 
273 persons in 1959. Many of these visitors are government officials of foreign 
countries and therefore require “tailormade” programs. 

Mr. Focarry. Don’t you stand in any better than the Children’s 
Bureau with the Bureau of the Budget or the Secretary’s Office? 

Mr. Mircrrecz. I don’t know. But I rather doubt that the Secre- 
tary did this on a personal basis, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Focarry. I don’t think it was personal. But do you think 
you were forceful enough? Some of these other agencies made out 
better than you did. 

Mr. Mircuets.. I just wouldn’t be able to judge that. We made as 
forceful a presentation as we knew how. 

Mr. Focarry. The Bureau of the Budget took a real sizable cut, 
just on general principles, I guess, or did they give good reason 
for cutting ? 

Mr. Mircneti. No, we got no reason, that I know about, except 
overall budgetary policy. 
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Mr. Fogarry. Is there anything else you would like to say ? 
Mr. Mircuety. No, except as usual, to express our appreciation 
for your courtesy and attent iveness to our pleas. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you, Mr. Mitchell. I think you are doing a 
good job with the funds you have to work with. 


Wepnespay, Fresruary 24, 1960, 
AMERICAN PRINTING HOUSE FOR THE BLIND 


WITNESS 
JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


EDUCATION OF THE BLIND 


Program and financing 








| 


























| 
7 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
its ~ a ee renames fee iene 
Program by activities: | 
Grants for educational materials ae costs—obligations) 
a ecatcndc EEE all $000, 000 $400, 000 $400, 000 
Financing: 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) --._.........--- 400, 000 400, 000 400, 000 





Mr. Focarty. The next item for the consideration of the committee 
is the request for the American Printing House for the Blind. 
Mr. Kelly, do you have a statement for the committee ? 


G ENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Ketuy. I have a statement here, Mr. Chairman, on behalf of 
Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Fogarty. We will insert the statement into the record at this 
point. 


(The statement referred to follows:) 


AMERICAN PRINTING HOUSE FOR THE BLIND, EDUCATION OF THE BLIND 


The American Printing House for the Blind is a nonprofit educational institu- 
tion, founded in 1858, and located in Louisville, Ky. Each year the Printing 
House receives Federal appropriations to be used to provide free Braille text- 
books and other educational materials needed for the education of the Nation’s 
blind children. Congress first appropriated funds for this purpose in 1879. 

The Printing House serves two groups of blind schoolchildren. Educational 
materials are provided (1) to students who attend special schools and classes 
for the blind and (2) to blind students who attend regular public schools and 
classes. This latter group of students was brought within the program of the 
Printing House by the enactment of Public Law 922 in the 84th session of 
Congress. 

The funds appropriated are utilized by the Printing House solely for the pay- 
ment of the production costs of books and apparatus for the blind. No part of 
them is used for such items as heat, electricity, maintenance, purchase of 
equipment, or construction or leasing of buildings. The full amount of the 
appropriation is credited to the public schools for the blind and the chief State 
school officers, apportioned on the basis of the number of blind children regis- 
tered on the first Monday in January of each year. 
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1961 BUDGET ESTIMATE 


The 1961 budget estimate of $400,000 is the same as the appropriation for 
fiscal year 1960. It is the maximum permitted by the current authorizing 
legislation (Public Law 922, 84th Cong.). An additional amount of $10,000 
is available under a permanent annual appropriation. ; 

The materials provided by the 1961 appropriation will be distributed on the 
pasis of an estimated school population of blind children of 14,255, an increase 
of 764 over 1960. The apportionment of the appropriation among the increased 
population of blind schoolchildren will entail a decrease in the per capita 
amount and, therefore, a decrease in the number of textbooks and educational 
materials available to each blind student, when compared with 1960, 


FACTORS UNDERLYING THE APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


The 1961 appropriation request is based on the following factors: First, the 
anticipated increase in enrollment of blind students; second, the costs of 
manufacturing materials for them; third, the amount of material required for 
each blind pupil; and fourth, the limitation imposed by the authorizing 
legislation. 

INCREASED ENROLLMENTS 


The number of blind children who are being educated in regular public schools, 
as well as those in special schools and classes for the blind, is increasing each 
year. The increase is due primarily to the increase in the school population as 
a whole at the primary and elementary levels. The 1961 appropriation will be 
divided among a population of eligible blind schoolchildren of 14,255, about 764 
more than in 1960. 

PRODUCTION COSTS 


Although the Printing House has achieved many economies of centralized pro- 
duction, the highly specialized methods employed in the embossing of books for 
the blind and in the manufacture of other apparatus and materials for their 
instruction, coupled with the relatively small numbers of the blind, result in 
high unit costs. The cost of textbooks for the blind is approximatel¥ 10 times 
that of similar textbooks for sighted pupils. Increases in national wage levels 
and the costs of raw materials have raised the costs of books and materials for 
the blind, so that in 1961, a per capita rate of at least $40 would be necessary to 
supply the same amount of material as was provided by the rate of $31.12 per 
pupil in 1956. The appropriation for 1960 permitted a rate of $30.39, and the 
appropriation here requested will provide a rate of $28.76 per pupil in 1961. 


NEED FOR A VARIETY OF TEXTS AND SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS 


Present trends in education are toward the inclusion of blind pupils in the 
regular public schools, either in special classes, or in the regular classes for 
sighted pupils. So long as the education of blind children was limited largely 
to centralized schools for the blind in each State, it was fairly easy to serve 
large numbers of children with a minimum choice of basic texts. Now, with 
approximately 5,300 additional children representing single placements in in- 
dividual school systems, a much wider selection of texts is required, with a 
corresponding increase in unit costs. 

The need of blind children for educational materials beyond the basic cur- 
riculum of textbooks is widely recognized, and is emphasized by the increasing 
attendance of blind children in regular public school classes. A variety of texts 
and supplementary readers is normally used in the education of sighted children. 
Other educational aids have been developed to enrich the educational experience 
of the blind. Among these are scale models for individual handling by the chil- 
dren, plastic desk maps, relief globes, Braille slate and stylus, aids for teaching 
music, and soon. The Printing House has the facilities and special skills needed 
to develop and manufacture many new types of educational materials, but if 
available funds must be used to supply the basie textbooks, there is no room 
for curriculum enrichment. Supplementary materials are particularly important 
for blind children if we are to hope to give them an education comparable to 
that offered seeing children. 
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1961 BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Focartry. The appropriation for 1960 and request for 1961 is 
the same—$400,000 ? 

Mr. Ketty. Yes, sir; that is the maximum authorization. 

Mr. Foearty. And this figures out to $28.76 per pupil? 

Mr. Ketuy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. It is $30.39 in 1960, and was $34.10 in 1959 ? 

Mr. Ketuy. That is correct. 

Mr. Focarty. What is the actual cost of materials for a minimum 
curriculum ? 

Mr. Ketxiy. It would be substantially greater than that. 

Mr. Fogarty. It is on page 7 of the justifications. We will put 
that into the record at this point. 

(The page referred to follows :) 


Basic TExTBOOK USAGE AND CosT 


The actual cost of needed materials to supply a minimum curriculum of basic 
textbooks for each blind pupil in public institutions for the education of the 
blind per school grade has been established as follows: 
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Increased production expenses would make 1961 cost figures significantly 
higher. Also, the above figures do not allow for supplementary reading materials, 
school magazines, or tangible apparatus. Therefore, it can be seen that the $28.76 
per capita rate will not even cover the cost of the least expensive set of books for a 
first grade child. 

A study conducted by the Department on the estimated costs of supplying 
equivalent textbooks to blind and sighted pupils in public schools indicates that 
textbooks for the blind cost approximately 10 times more than similar textbooks 
for sighted pupils. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION INCREASING AUTHORIZATION 


Mr. Focarry. What is the administration doing about getting a 
more realistic limit in the authorizing legislation ¢ 

Mr. Ketiy. We have been in conversations with the American 
Printing House and on February 12 the Secretary sent a letter to the 
American Pr inting House, approving, with two technical suggestions, 
the legislative proposal of the Printing House and indicating the full 
support of the Department if this legislation is introduced, and I ex- 
pect that to be done shortly. 

One of our technical amendments was to include an authorization 
of a specific amount, and we proposed that it be $1 million. 

Mr. Foacarry. $1 million instead of $400,000 ? 

Mr. Kexuy. Yes, sir. This is on the basis that as the population 
grows and as costs grow, you can step this up proportionately. You 
would not go to the full $1 ‘million at this time. 
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Mr. Denton. Mr. Chairman, this is a very fine institution, and 
it is almost in the district which I represent. I think they do fine 
work. That is all. 

Mr. Focarty. Thank you, Mr. Kelly. 


Wepnespay, Fresruary 24, 1960. 
GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


WITNESSES 


DR. LEONARD M. ELSTAD, PRESIDENT 

DR. GEORGE DETMOLD, DEAN OF THE COLLEGE 

EDWIN C. GIDDINGS, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT 
LLOYD H. JOHNSON, BUSINESS MANAGER 

JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 





_— 


Program by activities: 








1, General administration..... $88, 163 | $89, 749 | $93, 636 
2. Resident instruction and departmental research: 

(a) Gallaudet College_. : ; 497, 569 569, 504 616, 700 

(b) Kendall School...---- . : | 87, 526 94, 870 109, 311 

3. General library - - -. | 59, 009 65, 540 67, 390 

4, Operation and maintenance of physical plant 3 236, 583 235, 001 275, 546 

5. Auxiliary services and noneducational expense. - . .-.-.-| 221, 377 | 239, 826 245, 507 

Total obligations.-...........--.-- i < | 1, 190, 227 1, 294, 490 1, 408, 090 

Financing: Advances and reimbursements from non-Federal | 
sources... ; = —341, 227 — 390, 490 | —414, 090 
| 904, 000 994, 000 


Appropriation (new obligational authority) - F 849, 000 


Note,—Advances and reimbursements from non-Federal sources are from tuition in part from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia under D.C, Code, title 31, section 1008, and other tuition fees. 
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Object classification 











Non-Federal employees: | 
Total number of permanent positions_ - evi bebudae’ bal 178 | 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_.- 10 | 
Average number of all employees 177 | 
Number of employees at end of year 178 | 


Average salary of ungraded positions------ $4, 869 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions-.--.-.---- 
Positions other than permanent----- 
Other personal services - - - -. 


48, 670 


Total personal services_.........------ 871, 004 


$820,070 | 


2, 264 | 


02 Travel... ae 5, 817 | 
03 Transportation of things..........-- 436 
04 Communication services 9, 757 
05 Rents and utility services__- 19, 734 
06 Printing and reproduction _- 154 | 


07 Other contractual services = | 
08 Supplies and materials___- s 181, 116 
09 Equipment. | 31, 766 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions- 52, 762 
15 Taxes and assessments-. 


, 211, 847 
21, 620 


Subtotal a 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges_- 


Total obligations_.-- 


CONSTRUCTION 


Program and financing 


1959 actual 


Program by activities: 
1. Design, supervision, etc 
2. Construction. 
3. Major repair and preservation of buildings and grounds 


$209, 060 


2, 269, 329 


Total obligations 2, 478, 389 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance brought forward_ — 2, 542, 021 


Unobligated balance carried forward 186, 632 


Appropriation (new obligational authority 123, 000 


Object classification 


1959 actual 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


07 Other contractual services... ‘ $5, 000 
ALLOCATION TO PUBLIC BUILDINGS SERVICE, GENERAL SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 

02 Travel_...- eee 3 
03 Transportation of things “ 5 
06 Printing and reproduction 6, 163 
07 Other contractual services___- 201, 985 
08 Supplies and materials 30, 073 


305, 739 
1, 929, 421 


09 Equipment- 
10 Lands and structures 


Total, General Services Administration 2, 473, 389 


Total obligations 2, 478, 389 


1, 375 


1, 190, 227 | 


37, 926 | 


| | 


191 
a | 

190 | 

191 


$4, 960 


$909, 747 | 
38, 557 | 
2, 500 
950, 804 
5, 200 | 
1, 500 | 
7,000 | 
23, 119 
250 | 
49, 453 
186, 409 
33, 662 
59, 698 | 
1,015 | 
1,318,110 | 
23, 620 


1, 294, 490 | 


1960 estimate 


$50, 300 
301, 332 
150, 000 
501, 632 


— 186, 632 
10, 000 


1960 estimate 


$3, 500 


$1, 200 
90, 600 


120, 450 
285, S82 


498, 132 


501, 632 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 








1, 431, 710 


1961 estimate 


$63, 500 
1, 960, 500 
150, 000 
2, 174, 000 


— 10, 000 
268, 000 


2, 432, 000 


1961 estimate 


$8, 900 
90, 100 

223, 300 
1, 848, 200 






2, 170, 500 


2, 174, 000 
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Mr. Focarry. The next item for the consideration of the subcom- 
mittee is the request by Gallaudet College. 

We are pleased to have with us at this time Dr. Leonard M, Elstad, 
president of the college, together with his associates. 

Dr. Elstad, do you have a statement for the committee? 


GENERAL STATEMENT ON SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Dr. Exsrap. Yes, sir; Mr. Fogarty. However, I would like to intro- 
duce Mr. Johnson, our business manager, and Dean Detmold. 

This is a summary of the opening statement. 

Gallaudet College is the only institution of higher learning in the 
world devoted exclusively to the education of the deaf. Since its 
foundation in 1857, it has been supported in part by annual Federal 
appropriations. The college has been accredited by the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools since 1957, largely as 
a result of the expansion and improvement of curriculum and facil- 
ities which has received the support and encouragement of the Con- 

ess in recent years. 

Gallaudet now offers to deaf students a full program of academic 
studies at the college level. In addition, a research program concen- 
trating on the special problems of the deaf and on the language of 
signs is being carried on. The Kendal] School offers primary and 
secondary education to deaf children largely from the District of 
Columbia, and serves as a laboratory school for training teachers for 
schools for the deaf throughout the United States. 


1961 REQUEST 


In 1961, we are requesting funds for the employment of four addi- 
tional instructors and a counselor of women. Three additional main- 
tenance employees and increased funds for utilities and supplies are 
associated with the expansion of our physical plant. We are also re- 
questing funds for within grade salary increases in accordance with 
the salary schedules which have been established for teaching and non- 
teaching staff. Other increases are requested to replace three obsolete 
motor vehicles, and to cover the costs of employee health benefits. 

Mr. Focarry. We will insert at this point in the record, Dr. Elstad, 
your entire prepared statement. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


yallaudet College is the only college of higher learning in the world exclusively 
devoted to the education of the deaf. The institution was organized in 1857 and 
has been supported in part by annual Federal appropriations since its inception. 
It possesses unique responsibilities and opportunities. The Congress has recog- 
nized these responsibilities by the passage of Publie Law 420 (83d Cong.) which 
amended the charter of the college and defined its relationship with the Federal 
Government. A total appropriation of $994,000 is requested for the fiscal year 
1961. 

ACCREDITATION 


The endeavors of a decade reached fruition on May 1, 1957, when the college 
gained accreditation by the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, as a result of an expansion and improvement of curriculum and facili- 
ties that is still continuing. 
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RESEARCH 





The basic purpose of the college’s research is to exploit its unique opportuni- 
ties in becoming a national center concerned with the problems of deafness, 

Two continuing projects were started in 1957-58: the.establishment of g 
bureau for research into the sociological and psychological aspects of deafness ; 
and the establishment of a linguistics research laboratory in order to make a 
structural analysis of the language of signs used by deaf people. The research 
bureau has completed an occupational survey of the deaf, is engaged in other 
projects partially supported by the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation and the 
Office of Education, and has joined with the American Speech and Hearing As. 
sociation for the publication of a National Index on Deafness, Speech, and Hear- 
ing. Linguistics research has yielded a basic analysis of the language of signs, 
shortly to be published by Studies in Linguistics, and is continuing with an in- 
vestigation of the grammar of sign language. 


THE HEARING AND SPEECH CENTER 


The Hearing and Speech Center has been organized to provide diagnostic and 
training services, graduate courses and clinical practice related to teaching the 
hearing impaired, and research in hearing and deafness. 

Complete audiological assessments are provided for each student in the Gallav- 
det College population. Further examinations are performed to determine feasj- 
bility and proper selection of wearable hearing aids. Special tests of speech 
proficiency and speech reading ability are also employed. 

All students in the college are provided with special classes in communication. 
Each student is given training in speech, speech reading, and training in the use 
of amplification units according to his needs. 

Graduate students are provided with courses in audiology through the center, 
- addition to course work, clinical practice and classroom observation are made 

yailable to these graduate students. 

ama h in hearing and deafness is carried on in the center. Initial emphasis 
is being placed upon the measurement and therapeutic approaches to receptive 
and expressive communication and language handicaps accompanying hearing 
impairment. Basic data relative to the age of onset of deafness, etiology, resid- 
ual hearing, speech reading ability, speech proficiency, and finger spelling have 
been collected and are used in relationship to projects in research. 


KENDALL SCHOOL 


The Kendall School provides education at the primary and secondary level for 
deaf public school children from the District of Columbia and other areas. In 
addition, it serves as the laboratory school for the college’s department of edu- 
eation. Teacher supply for schools for the deaf in the Nation is a serious prob- 
lem. Gallaudet College has recognized this situation by increasing enrollment in 
the teacher-training program. 


REQUEST FOR 1961 INCREASED FUNDS 


Increases are requested for fiscal year 1961, offset partially by nonrecurring 
costs in 1960, as follows: 

Salary increases.—Within-grade salary increases limited to grade maximums 
already established are requested for faculty in the amount of $28,000. The 
present salary scale of the college is based on 1957-58 medians of salaries paid 
in similar institutions in this region and provides for within-grade increases 
similar to those awarded in the Federal Government to recognize satisfactory 
service of staff members. It is important that this amount be made available 
so that the college will more nearly be able to retain and attract competent 
personnel. The sum of $12,000 is also requested to provide within-grade salaries 
to some 111 nonteaching employees covering the general administration office, 
operation and maintenance of physical plant, and auxiliary services. Salary 
rates established in these positions are comparable to those under the Classi- 
fication Act. 

To strengthen the faculty, staff, and administration, the sum of $37,450 is 
requested for the employment of four additional instructors, one counselor of 
women, and three maintenance employees. 

An annual report to the Middle States Association, our accrediting agency, 
is required each year until 1961 to indicate our progress in augmenting staff 
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and course offerings to enable us to maintain our accredited standing. The 
additional personnel requested is a part of this requirement. 

Employee benefits —Public Law 362 (81st Cong.) extended the Civil Service 
Retirement Act to employees of Gallaudet College. In addition, Public Law 935 
(84th Cong.) provided coverage for Gallaudet College employees under the 
Federal employees group life insurance program. An increase of $4,652 is 
requested for these purposes in 1961. The sum of $12,000 is also included to 
comply with Federal Employees Health Benefits Act as applied to Gallaudet 
College employees. 

Operation and maintenance.—The sum of $8,998 is requested to meet the costs 
of expansion of physical plant and supplies and material needed by reason of in- 
creased enrollment. 

Equipment.—An increase of $10,500 is requested to provide one 32-passenger 
bus for use of various student and college groups and two one-half-ton pickup 
trucks. 


GENERAL STATEMENT ON CONSTRUCTION 


Dr. Exstap. Now, Mr. Chairman, on construction I have the fol- 
lowing statement : 

The construction program, which has been underway since 1956, 
has had the dual aims of providing more adequate facilities for all 
phases of the college program, and of expanding the physical plant 
to accommodate an enlarged student body. 

To date, the sum of $6,637,000 has been appropriated to construct 
six buildings, athletic fields and stands, and the related outside serv- 
ices, roads, walks, and grading. The six buildings include a women’s 
dormitory, a physical activities building, classroom-laboratory, speech 
and hearing center, cafeteria and service building, and men’s residence 
hall, Al are now in use. 

In addition, we are embarking on a program of renovation and 
repair of the existing buildings on the campus. The sum of $150,000 
was appropriated for this purpose in 1960. 


1961 REQUEST 


This year we are requesting the amount of $2,282,000 for the com- 
jletion of our building program. Within this sum are included 
$1,127,000 for a new Kendall School, $775,000 for an auditorium, 
$90,000 for maintenance buildings, $255,000 for roads, walks, and 
grading, and $35,000 for additional equipment for the classroom- 
laboratory building. The plans and specifications for these projects 
are now complete. 

In addition, we are requesting this year the sum of $150,000 for the 
second stage of the program of renovation and repair of the existing 
physical plant. 

Mr. Focarty. Doctor, we will insert at this point in the record your 
complete prepared statement. 

Dr. Exstap, Thank you, sir. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Congress has approved a master development plan for the expansion of the 
physical plant and facilities at Gallaudet College. This plan has been developed 
with the dual aims (1) of providing more adequate facilities for all phases of the 
college program, and (2) of expanding the physical plant to accommodate an 
enlarged student body. 
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The sum of $6,637,000 has been appropriated for the building program to date. 
These appropriation made funds available for six buildings, athletic fields ang 
stands and related equipment, grading and outside services. In addition, in 
fiscal year 1959, $123,000 was appropriated for the purpose of developing plang 
and drawings for these remaining projects in the overall construction program, 


CURRENT STATUS OF CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


The current status of all stages of the program is as follows: 

In stage 1 the women’s residence hall and the physical activities heating plant 
building have been completed and are in use. 

In stage 2 the classroom-laboratory building and the speech and hearing center 
and all outside services, walks, and grading have been completed. 

In stage 3 the cafeteria and service building and the men’s residence hall were 
oecupied in September and final inspection was made in the first week of Febry- 
ary. Contracts for construction of athletic fields will be let in the near future, 

Plans and drawings for the remaining projects in the fourth and final stage 
have been completed. This stage calls for the construction of an auditorium, 
classroom, and dormitory building for Kendall School, construction of mainte 
nance buildings and completion of roads, walks, and grading. 


ALTERATION AND RENOVATION OF OLDER EXISTING BUILDINGS 


In 1958 the college conducted a survey of the condition of the older buildings on 
the campus. Many of these buildings are structurally sound and suitable for 
preservation and can be adapted to play an important, continuing part in the 
overall programs of the college. 

If prudent and selective care is taken at this time, many years of service can 
be derived from their continuing use. Such deficiencies as primitive and po- 
tentially dangerous lighting systems, inadequate heating, plumbing and ventila- 
tion, and defects in outside walls and roofs need to be corrected in order to avoid 
intensive damage. 

In 1960 an appropriation of $150,000 was made to initiate a first step in the 
renovation and repair program to existing buildings. Plans and specifications 
are about complete for this project and work will proceed during the coming 
spring. 

COSTS OF ALTERATION AND RENOVATION 


Preliminary studies indicate that a full program of major repair, preserva- 
tion and renovation projects will require appropriations of $700,000 to $1 million. 
It it planned to approach these needs on a multistage basis. 


1961 REQUEST 


The sum of $775,000 is requested for the construction of an auditorium, the 
amount of $1,127,000 is requested for the construction of Kendall School, and we 
also request the sum of $90,000 for the construction of maintenance buildings and 
$255,000 for the completion of all roads, walks, and grading. 

The sum of $150,000 is asked to cover the second stage of the program of reno- 
vation and repair of existing buildings. 

The amount of $35,000 is also requested for special educational equipment for 
the needs of the recently completed classroom and laboratory building. 


Dr. Etstap. I would be happy to explain these additions, sir. 

Mr. Denton. All right. 

Your appropriation for 1960 is $904,000? 

Dr. Exstap. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. And, your request for 1961 is $994,000, which is an 
increase of $90,000 ? 

Dr. Exstap. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Denton. Now, your increases are set forth on page 16, and 
there is a summary explanation of each on pages 17 and 18. 
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JUSTIFICATION DATA 


We will place into the record at this point pages 16, 17, and 18 
of the justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE—SALARIES AND EXPENSE 


Summary of changes 


SEL SEC ED CLO nn ce erating syereeeiepetel iiaieeer ner taneace eared $904, 000 
Estimate for 1961____- sien ot an lad eared ng os or sree en nee aa a 994, 000 
CE (CHR ne ee oe oh cetera iterate 90, 000 
Increases : 
(a) Mandatory items: 
1; Within-grade  Salete  INCTORRGS..~ . 4 ohne one oe nee 40, 000 
2. Employee health insurance for existing positions___-_-_- 11, 525 
3. Increased contributions (retirement and FICA____--~- 2, 218 
OUIOCNE eo no esc entga re nw ee erage eacaee ne iadie race tr ddie 53, 743 
(6) Program increases: 
1. Continuation costs of research programs______. ss 5, 000 
a Strengthening of instructional and supervisory program, 
Ch PTO Ne ne a rare cate tegen a ee rg ie nee 23, 150 


Additional staff and increased costs because of the open- 
ing of new buildings: 
Operation and maintenance staff, 3 posi- 








Oita Oe ee ee te 2. a ee 
Increased costs : 
COmmascerrOnes. ee 1, 222 
PS eee Lease eee : 3, 000 
Supplies and materials___.._------- 4, 776 
~--- - 23, 298 
4. Replacement of a portion of obsolete automotive equip- 
ee ee a eee Dee. cet ae aap estan eas 10, 500 
5. Increased contributions for new positions : 
PICO, IIe eters eae ereeinee $2, 434 
Freetth’ ineurenee + 6 ee Soe 475 
— 2, 909 
Subtotal____- i aaa Bi a a ge 6A, 857 
Gens ine POG... o3c..de a cca 118, 600 
Decreases: 
(a) Nonrecurring contractual services__.___._____---_----------- 5, 000 
(>) Increased reimbursements___..----~~- sit 5 csi eeaieomneanea 23, 600 
Wat tmereeiee.. ios ie ee eenideaan 90, 000 


EXPLANATION OF CHANGES 
{a) Mandatory items 

1. Within-grade increases.—An increase of $40,000 is requested to provide 
within-grade steps under the established faculty salary scale and to cover 
promotions from one academic rank to another. This request also includes like 
increases for job classifications which have been established for maintenance 
and secretarial staff. 

2. Employees health insurance and increased contributions for retirement 
and iv A for existing positions—An increase to appropriation request of 
$11,525 to provide estimated employer contributions to newly established health 
insurance program. An increase in the amount of $2,218 is also requested for 
retirement and FICA employer contributions. 
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(b) Program increases 


1. Continuation costs of linquistic research program initiated in the 1958 
appropriation.—The sum of $5,000 is herewith requested to enable this program 
to continue. This research now appears to have possibilities for the indefinite 
future. A grammar and lexicon in the language of signs is now in the process 
of publication. This basic research offers unlimited possibilities for relateg 
research in the future: e.g., into dialect of the sign language; into simuitaneoys 
use of the language of signs and spoken English; and into the relationship be. 
tween the language of signs and English so that English may be more effectively 
taught to deaf students. Since adult people in this country are largely bilingua) 
with the language of signs the primary language and English often improperly 
mastered, the importance of this research cannot be underestimated. 

2. Strengthening of instructional and supervisory program, five positions — 
An increase of $23,150 is requested to provide salaries for four new instructors 
and a counselor of women. Of the four instructor positions requested, one is 
in the department of English, now understaffed, and an additional instructors 
is also requested for the department of German and classics, now staffed by 
only one person. Two positions are requested in our laboratory school, a 
kindergarten teacher to work with children who have gone through our new 
nursery school but are not yet ready for the elementary grades, and a teacher 
of arts and crafts. At present the arts and crafts are taught by a graduate 
student on a part-time basis. A counselor of women is requested for our 
Student personnel services. Though our dean of students is trained in guid- 
ance, he is a man, and we have no woman with similar training to counsel 
our female students. 

3. Additional staff and increased cost because of the opening of new build- 
ings.—An increase in the amount of $23,298 is requested to provide the follow- 
ing: an additional well-qualified engineer and maintenance man to provide 
continuous supervision of mechanical, heating, and lighting functions. An 
additional fireman and a janitor are also requested. Additional funds are also 
requested for increased costs of communications, utilities and maintenance 
supplies and materials, brought about by opening of new buildings. 

4. Replacement of a portion of obsolete automotive equipment.—An increase 
of $10,500 is requested to provide one 32-passenger bus for use of various col- 
lege groups. In addition, two 14-ton pickup trucks are requested to replace 
maintenance equipment now in use which is in excess of 12 years of age. 

5. Employees health insurance and increased contributions to retirement fund 
for new positions.—An increase is requested in the amount of $475 to provide 
estimated employer contributions to health insurance program. An increase in 
the amount of $2,434 is also requested for retirement fund contributions. 


PROGRAM INCREASES 


Mr. Denton. Doctor, will you please tell us about the first three 
items under program increases ? 
The other items are more or less routine. 


RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Dr. Exsrap. The first $5,000 is for continuation costs of research 
programs. We have a research program in the development of the 
basis of the language of signs, and that has been in operation for 2 
years. We need this $5,000 to continue with this project and bring 
it toward conclusion. 

NEW POSITIONS REQUESTED 


The $23,150 is for five new positions. There is one instructor in 
the department of English for $5,000, and an instructor in the de- 
partment of German and classies for $4,250, and a counselor of 
women. ‘These are needed only because of the increase in enroll- 
ment, and the necessity for having an adequate staff to do this work. 
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ACCREDITED BY MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION 


As you know, we are accredited by the Middle States Association, 
but we have been asked each year to render them a report—in October 
1959, 1960, and 1961. 

Mr. Denton. We are proud of the fact that you are an accredited 
college. I believe that occurred 2 years ago? 

Dr. Exstap. That is right. 

Mr. Denon. We asked you if you were going to be accredited, and 
you said, of course, you had a great deal of difficulty i in getting suffi- 
cient instructors who were both competent in their subjects, and quali- 
fied to teach the deaf. And you had other deficiencies that we appro- 
priated funds to correct. So we are very pleased that you are an 
accredited college. 

Dr. Evsrap. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Denton. I think if the Government maintains a college, it 
should be an accredited college. 

Dr. Exsrap. It is one of the finest things that has happened to us, 
I assure you. 

Mr. Denton. I am very proud of the part which we on this commit- 
tee had in it. 

Dr. Evstap. We thank you very much for’what you have done. 


INSTRUCTORS NEEDED AT KENDALL SCHOOL 


Mr. Chairman, at the Kendall School two additional instructors are 
requested—an instructor in arts and crafts, and an instructor of kin- 
dergarten. There we train little children 3 or 4 years of age, and 
when they are through there they go into the regular Kendall School, 
and we need this extra position for these children who are instructed 
there. 

OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Then, in “Operation and maintenance” of physical plant, the in- 
crease is due to the increased size of the plant and the machinery in- 
volved therein. 

We need this assistant superintendent to insure the proper care of 
this equipment. 

We really should have two firemen on duty at all times, but we do 
not. This one additional fireman will give us part of the help we 
need. 

Then, of course, for each new building you get you have additional 
janitorial service, and the more buildings you get, the more help you 
have to have. 

REDUCTION IN ORIGINAL ESTIMATE 


Mr. Denton. You asked for $1 ,162,000, and when they got through 
cutting this estimate in the Secretary’s Office and in the Bureau of the 
Budget, you got $994,000. 

What were the things you originally requested that aren’t included 
in this budget. 

Dr. Exsrap, Well, as I stated before, to keep up with the Middle 
States Association requirements, we are trying to ask for in our pre- 
liminary estimate each year the number of positions we will need to 
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do the job the way they are asking it to be done. Certain positions 
were left out resulting in our budget being modified somewhat, 

Mr. Denton. Would you put in the record the effect of these cuts 
by the Secretary and the Bureau of the Budget ! 

Dr. Exstrap. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Reductions in estimates of Gallaudet College 


Salaries and expenses: 
Part-time positions, including psychologist, assistant in art, 5 re 


search assistants, and student help______--_-__---------_------- $20, 000 
Full-time positions, including messenger, secretary to the registrar, 
and-secrotary ‘te. the Zacnliy...<. ae re ree pe ees ep 12, 640 


Reduction in salary on new positions to first step of salary schedule. 4, 650 
Increase in graduate stipends; graduate stipends have been discon- 
tinued. Funds currently budgeted for that purpose will be used 














to pay costs of practice teaching at schools for the deaf___-_--_- 3, 125 
Automotive and maintenance equipment including %4-ton pickup 
Oe ae ee 7, 700 
Research program, continued at the same level as 1960____________ 5, 000 
Increased reimbursements (estimate based on increased student 
body and increase in tuition fee) --..----_-----------_.----_-- 12, 488 
Increased travel (for travel of faculty to professional meetings)_. 5, 500 
Supplies and materials, including reduction in food costs to reflect 
gg age ene a i a ng EY rec 7, 035 
Other, including utilities, contractual services, contributions, com- 
UUERTARI CR a a i ee eee 11, 204 
RN nick chbrins code eh gees nh ali bint hemli Legh tee kip. bose Send ch eters 89, 342 
Construction : 
Greenhouse eliminated at suggestion of college__._._._.____________- 16, 000 
Reduction in amount allowed for outside services, roads, walks, and 
NE asta. bse abet enh 66h Sinem Kips be oph Kapp dddttenion ddan sini io dae 5, 000 
Major repairs and renovation: 
Additional repairs to residence No. 1.---.----------__--_-_-. 35, 000 
MOUs Ba ee a ne 35, 000 
Reduction in amount allowed for Fowler Hall__________- -«-~ Joe 
Reduction in amount allowed for Chapel Hall_________ cS 35, 000 
Reduction in amount allowed for special education equipment- saat 10, 000 
ae GM enamel mis 146, 


IMPORTANCE OF ITEMS CUT FROM ORIGINAL REQUES!' 


Mr. Denton. Do you think they were essential to carry out the 
work of a deaf institution ¢ , 

Dr. Exsrap. We do. 

There is a part-time psychologist requested. As you know, deafness 
is a crippling handicap. The crippling does not show, but these 
children need a lot of guidance and adjustment to their handicap 
because some of them have been deafened suddenly and so we feel we 
should enlarge our psychology department. 

We requested another part-time assistant in art. Our art depart- 
ment turns out quite successful artists, and we fee] the more we can 
bolster that department, the better we can turn out good graduates 
in that field. 

Five part-time research assistants were requested. We have a large 
number of research programs going on, and these all do not require 
full-time assistants, but they require part-time assistants. These five 
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assistants would have helped there. The work will be done, but it 
will have to be extended, when and if we get this additional help 
in years to come. 

We never have enough secretarial positions, especially on the 
faculty. We havea faculty of close to 90, and 1 full-time secretary 
who services this group. Then, we requested a messenger. We have 
one man with a truck who has to serve the entire cs ampus with equip- 
ment and things like that, and we had hoped to have an assistant to 
help him in the « delivery work. 

Now, we asked for certain amounts for salaries, and these were re- 
duced because they seemed to be more than the salary scale called 
for. Well, the difficulty is that on a beginning salary of $4,250, for 
instance, for an instructor, you cannot get a person for that. You 
have to pay them $4,800 or $5,000. So, we asked for more than the 
base salary for these five new positions and that reduction amounted 


to $4,650. 
SHORTAGE OF INSTRUCTORS FOR THE DEAF 


Mr. Denton. I know there is a great shortage of instructors for the 
deaf. 

Dr. Evsrap. That is right. 

Mr. Denton. Dr. Webber, whe has charge of that in my hometown, 
asked me to talk to you about getting some instructors in Evansville. 
I know you told me you could not possibly secure them. Are you 
doing anything to relieve that situation by training more instructors 
for the deaf ? 

Dr. Etsrap. We are. This year we started out with 33 in the class, 
while the largest class we had had before was 17. This class is so 
large that they cannot do all of their laboratory work in our own 
Kendall School. So, we have had to send them to the West Virginia 
School for the Deaf, to the West Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, 
and to the Maryland School for the Deaf for their practice teaching. 

Now, we have the largest training class in the United States for 
teaching of the deaf. 

Mr. Denton. There is a tendency now to teach the deaf children 
right in their hometown; is there not ! 

Dr. Evsrap. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. It used to be that they went to a State institution, 
but. now they provide teachers for the deaf in the schools and the 
children go to school and live at home. 

Dr. Evsrap. That is true, and that works out very well in the larger 
centers, but where there is a small school and, for instance, you have 
five deaf children, you will find they are not anywhere near the same 
age. You will have a 15-year-old, a 12-year-old, a 10-year-old, and 
so on. 

Mr. Denton. Where it can be done, it is more economical. 

Dr. Exsrap. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. There is not the boarding school problem ? 

Dr. Exsrap. No, sir. 

Mr. Denton. But, that has caused a demand for more teachers of 
the deaf ? 

Dr. Exsran. Yes, sir. The better teachers would rather not teach 
in a situation like that, because they cannot teach a well-graded class. 
Teaching children of all ages at one time is very difficult. 
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TRAINING CENTERS 


Mr. Denton. Is there any place besides your school where they 
train teachers of the deaf ? 

Dr. Exsrap. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. How many are there? 

Dr. Exsrap. St. Louis has a very fine training center; then there 
is Northampton, Mass., School for the Deaf, and a school for the 
deat in New York. Those are the large training centers. 

The university clinics will set up sc schools, but their diffic ulty is that 
they very seldom have a sufficient number of deaf children on which 
to do their practice teaching. 

Mr. Denton. You think the program should be stepped up in order 
to teach instructors of the deaf ? 

Dr. Exsrap. Yes, sir. There is a bill before Congress now which 
we hope passes whereby there will be a subsidy for candidates so we 
will have a better pull to get candidates in the field, and then the 
schools will be subsidized also. We would be greatly benefited by that 
bill. 


TUITION AND MAINTENANCE CHARGE PER STUDENT 


Mr. Denton. How long has the rate charged the District of Colum- 
bia been $1,295 a year for each student ? 

Dr. Exsrap. About 4 years. 

Mr. Denton. This covers more than their tuition; does it not? 

Dr. Exsrap. Tuition and maintenance for 5-days a week. It is 
rather a reasonable amount in one way, but we have this situation: 
If we raise our requests too high, their tendency would be to start 
their own school] and that would eliminate our practice school where 
our student teachers currently get their practice. So, we feel that it is 
proper for the Government to subsidize in part this training center be- 
cause of the problem we have in our teacher training program. With- 
out the Kendall School, we could not have the program. 

Mr. Denton. Does it cover your costs? 

Dr. Exsrap. No; the $1,295 does not. 

The cost is closer to $2,000. 

Mr. Denton. What tuition do other people pay ? 

Dr. Exsrap. Well, that is the tuition that all who attend the Kendall 
School pay. 

Mr. Denton. $2,000 ? 

Dr. Exstap. No; $1,295. 

Mr. Denton. And, anyone can go there for $1,295 

Dr. Exstrap. That is right. 

Mr. Denron. Whether they live in the District of Columbia or any 
place else ? 

Dr. Exisrap. That is right. 

We would like to have a larger school than we have, because it gives 
us a better training facility. That is the important part of this. 

Dr. Denton. And, of course, the college students come from all 
over the country ? 

Dr. Ersrap. Yes, sir; 45 States. 

Mr. Denton. But, those in attendance at Kendall are generally 
from the District of Columbia ? 

Dr. Exsrap. Yes, sir. If this new school is built, we hope it will be 
so attractive that we can draw some from outside so that we can make 
a larger school and have a better training facility. 
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Mr. Denon. The Government helps the District of Columbia aid 
the deaf children, but you think it is a good thing because it gives you 
a laboratory for your work ?¢ 

Dr. Exsrap. That is right, sir. 


CONSTRUCTION REQUEST 


Mr. Denton. For construction you are requesting $2,432,000 which 
represents an increase of $2,107,000 over the 1960 appropriations of 
$395,000 2 

Dr. Exstap. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. Tell me what your plans are for 1961, and why it is 
important that you get these funds? 


TRAINING CENTER 


Dr. Exstrap. These are the final two buildings in our construction 
program in the master plan that was laid out for the college. You 
will notice one is the construction of the new Kendall School. This 
is the training center we have been talking about, and this will give 
that school proper facilities in which to work, 

You see, we have been putting the school in abandoned building 
that have been taken from the college. We now have the Kendall 
School in about four different places. This new project will give 
them a fine center in which to get their education and will give us 
proper training facilities for teachers. 


AUDITORIUM 


We have requested an auditorium. We have no place now which 
is adequate for our entire school population to go for programs, 
and this will be built so that it will be proper for students who cannot 
hear. So often we do not take into consideration that the deaf re- 
ceives everything through the eyes. Therefore, every seat in this new 
proposed auditorium will be so situated that students can see without 
obstruction. It will be in a fan shape. 

It will be reduced in depth so that each seat is close to the stage in 
order that lipreading will be possible and so that they can see the sign 
language properly. Our dramatic productions can be held there, and 
our religious services will be held there. It is a much-needed addi- 
tion. 

MAINTENANCE BUILDING 


Then, we have some maintenance equipment which should be 
housed, and so construction of a maintenance building for $90,000 is 
requested. 

Then on this large campus—I would like to just show you this 
picture that was in the Star, and you can get the idea of the quad- 
rangle. Those structures with the white tops are all new buildings, 
and you can see the number of walks and roads involved. I would be 
glad to leave that with you. 

Mr. Denton. We would like to have it, and if you have something 
that we could reproduce in the hearings that would show the layout 
of the college, we would appreciate receiving it. 

(The following was submitted :) 








—————— 
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STATUS OF BUILDING PROGRAM 


Mr. Denton. I will ask you to put in the record a table showing 
each item in the building program, and its status. 

Dr. Ersrap. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Gallaudet College construction program 








niece Be web Sti SL ECS 
Project | Stages 1-3| 1959 | 1900 -| 1961 
1956-58 | | 
dan | sensilla 
Women’s residence hall | $691, 500 — 
Physical activities, heating plant building I 533, 500 | | F 
Classroom-science building - | 1,543, 000 Leena’ $35, 000 
Speech and hearing center Wie 000 Pee cen Se 
Boiler and Jaundry equipme nt és | 510, 000 gd i i3. 5. Sit. BIS 
Cafeteria and service building : : | 935, 000 | -- $25, 000 |.- 4 
Men’s residence hall | 655, 000 Se ee ee eae 
Auditorium A ee. 775, 000 
Classrooms and dormitories, Kendall School___. sedts ae i A sciet~ anh 1, 127, 000 
Athletic fields and stands | | 150, 000 | | .5- tn and eee 
Maintenance buildings 90, 000 
Outside services, roads, walks, and grading.___- 150, 000 | 255, 000 
Major.repairs and renovation zo | | 150, 000 150, 000 
Plans and specifications - oe] "$123, 000 cmares ; 
Total | 6,462,000 | 123, 000 | 325, 000 2, 432, 000 
Status of projects... ; (1) () (2) | (3) 








1 Completed. 
2 Under construction 
3 Proposed. 


HISTORY OF BUILDING PROGRAM 


Mr. Keuiy. It might be pointed out that in 1956 this committee 
started on a program of reconstruction. This 1961 request in con- 
nection with new buildings will complete that entire program. This 
isthe last stage. There will still be a need in subsequent fiscal years 
for some additional money in connection with the modernization and 
renovation of those buildings which will be retained from the old 
campus. 

You made available $150,000 for this purpose in 1960 and we are re- 
questing $150,000 more in 1961, but there will be need in subsequent 
ears for additional funds to complete that modernization and re- 
habilitation of old buildings. 

Mr. Denton. Mr. Kelly, I am glad you brought that up because I 
remember—I think it was 1955—-we said we wanted this to be an ac- 
credited college, and one of the great needs was a better physical 
plant so we requested you to dev elop a plan to correct this and we 
have fully supported the « carrying out of that plan. 

Dr. Exsrap. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. I am glad this program is being completed. I went 
out there last year after your testimony and looked at the plant and 
that is when all the building debris was lying on the ground. 

Dr. Ersrap, Yes, sir. You should see it now. 

Mr. Denton. Have you got that cleaned up? 

Dr. Eisrap. Yes, sir; you can see it is pretty well cleaned up now, 
according to the picture. That quadrangle in the center is all new. 
That is where this debris was the last time you were there. 

Mr. Denton. Doctor, did I stop vou before vou had finished? 

Dr. Exvstrap. No, sir. 
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Mr. Denton. Will any part of the construction program be left for 
future financing if this budget is approved ? 


Dr. Exsrap. Just the renovation of the older buildings. 


CONSTRUCTION PLANS 


Mr. Denon. Then submit for the record what deficiencies you 
will have in your physical plant after you complete the construction 
contemplated by the 1961 budget. 

Dr. Esrap. Ves, sir. 

(The matters referred to follow :) 


CONSTRUCTION PLANS 


The 1961 budget estimate provides for the completion of all remaining proj- 
ects foreseen in the master construction plan begun in 1956. These projects 
appear on page 729. They will bring the building program to a satisfactory 
conclusion. With the passage of time, certain needs for the physical plant not 
foreseen in the master plan have become apparent. These future needs are de- 
scribed below : 

(1) Present plans call for an expenditure of $700,000 for the renovation of 
existing buildings which are to continue to be utilized in the college program. 
The program of renovation and repair will extend over a period of years. In 
1960 an appropriation of $150,000 was made to initiate the first step. An addi- 
tional amount of $150,000 is requested in 1961. If prudent and selective care is 
taken at this time, many years of service can be derived from the older buildings 
on the campus. Deficiencies such as primitive and potentially dangerous light- 
ing systems, inadequate heating, plumbing, and ventilation, and defects in ont- 
side walls and roofs must be corrected in order to prevent excessive deteriora- 
tion. 

(2) As originally planned, the playing fields were designed to provide dressing 
rooms, washrooms, and storage facilities under the stadium seats. It was earlier 
thought that these facilities could be provided within the $150,000 appropriated 
by the Congress last year for playing fields. It is now apparent that these facili- 
ties cannot be provided within the amount appropriated. Accordingly, the future 
construction plans include a fieldhouse to be erected at the end of the football 
field at a cost of $80,000, which will provide for these facilities. 

(3) No provision was made in the original construction plans for a new arts 
and crafts facility. It was expected at the time that these activities would be 
housed in the older buildings. It is now apparent that this was not good 
planning. 

The art department trains graduates for positions as instructors of art and 
for other positions in the art field. It is a growing department. None of the 
present buildings can meet the needs engendered by the activities characteristic 
of this field, which require a great deal of space and light. The domestic arts 
department: trains students to become teachers and to enter the commercial field. 
It requires modern kitchens in well lighted rooms. The graphic arts department 
trains instructors of printing for schools of the deaf. Printing remains one of 
the most fruitful fields for employment of deaf persons. These three depart- 
ments would be housed in a new arts and crafts building situated in a strategic 
position on the campus. The cost would be approximately $600,000. 


Mr. Denton. Mr. Laird, have you any questions? 

Mr. Latrp. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Denton. Gentlemen, we thank you very much. 

Dr. Exstap. We thank you, sir. 

(The following data was subsequently submitted at the request of 
the committee :) 
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‘or | SNROLLMENT STATISTICS 


Gross enrollment by schools and colleges for years 1959 through 1961 


_ 

















Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
1959 1960 1961 
Ou Gallaudet College: 
on Undergraduate: 
Preparatory students. _--..---- ijaduamdien R8 98 125 
Undergraduate students--_-......-- ‘ee ze 252 249 252 
Total, undergraduate ___._-_.--- ’ 340 347 377 
Graduate students_ - -. j , ee a 18 33 30 
Total, full-time students its begins E05 : ; 358 380 407 
Summer school 27 32 35 
Vocational counselors school 34 35 30 
0j- Auditory training for hard-of-hearing students in public 
schools_-_- . bf Te Massena aaa eee 
ts — ————__|-______ 
ry Grand total, college. nee baste ‘ 433 ae, 447 ~~ 472 
ot Kendall School: 
le- District of Columbia tu 67 81 82 
Others paying full tuition_. ; 3 5 5 
of Total, Kendall School. ............--- ahah 70 86 87 
in Grand total, all departments__- - ---| 503 533 559 
li- ——_—_—_— - 
is 
gs Geographical distribution of student enrollment, 1959-60 
7 ES RST eee ee ee 41 OMe ee Bose eins ose keer 2 
“i Re te eh Le rs tt Oe ee ene l 
Arkansas pec saareban bast ie ha ee a ee 11 
a California___..-_- , tie Rg 48 | Pennsylvania.......2--.2-222.3.- 24 
- | Colorado- Baca 2 ceeds ibaa 1 Rhode Island - Bae aa eel alla 1 
od Coanecwicut............. in ice oe South Cantlintecceusicde cucu b 1 
li. Florida le ee tithe om xi be See a 6 South Dakote.-=.....52%-7- = 2 5 
a od Sess ke 3 be 4 Tennessee - ; spat aie aie fato me rena l 
7 Idaho- ere pwcedesene OG} RCRRRadewivsisinvemyseiuousus... 13 
Illinois : ; lin acc I cc cine ia a a ae 2 
i | Indiana - - a eS 11 Virginia sie taietidahitseeamial ae a, Ss 
oa } Towa... = aS 7 Washington. dé weduc Uwsluwdes « 11 
ad Kansas__- alae ans 5 Ah CR OO a eae 6 
Kentucky_-__- onan. AS Ppa OL fee. ae ee 6 
1d Louisiana __- bacandtaiia me 5| Wyoming er 1 
merviang...._..__.. ates son tpt an tn anc. I IC Ns ORI ne 3 
” Massachusetts__ =ne=s:... 1 sees 
Michigan ; 6 RI scacastiarpr ar eataie aes eel 9 
ts Minnesota . Beto 16 MOTI, nis td ene tiertaereediehe l 
d. Mississippi-__- gba “ 5c BOGOR iii ins ce siee wees 1 
at Missouri____- 4 eS eats 5 Vee Cri ce ee bes tes cis ee 1 
of Montana__-_- bo ene eek GE 6 Republie of China_______--_- ‘ 
it: Nebraska__-_-_- Ui Sac eben 4 Philinpinesiusess 2sssucolue sure 2 
ae ee. wheat. Lee Jobe 1 India -2 5.35 Soe ee ag et 1 
New Hampshire ve . 1 | Enrollment: 
Om Jereey <2¢ 2.2) cars.) 17 States and territories_...__.._. 362 
Deneenieoe. Sul... ie... wee 5 Foreign countries_...._..___- 18 
New York_- ee ion eee 31 —— 


North Carolina..........._-- 1 19 Total. ..suts AWTRIEW t 380 
North Dakota 


of 
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Wepnespay, Frsruary 24, 1960, 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WITNESSES 


MORDECAI W. JOHNSON, PRESIDENT, HOWARD UNIVERSITY 

WILLIAM STUART NELSON, DEAN 

JAMES B. CLARKE, TREASURER 

G. FREDERICK STANTON, BUSINESS MANAGER 

JULIAN A. COOK, ARCHITECTURAL COORDINATOR FOR THE BUILp- 
ING PROGRAM 

CHARLES G. PALMER, DIRECTOR, ESTIMATES BRANCH, OFFICE or 
DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION, PUBLIC BUILDINGS SERVICE 

JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


| | 
| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 





Program by activities: 


1. General administration-._- $813, 519 | $827, 947 | $832, 775 
2. Resident instruction and departmental research. 4, 138,910 | 4, 542, 023 | 5, 005, 958 
3. Organized research __._--.__- vat 675, 374 | 711, 446 711, 446 
4. General library_._. . 192, 684 | 224, 040 225, 505 
5. Operation and maintenance of physical plant-. 1, 058, 147 | 1, 043, 001 1, 165, 852 
6. Auxiliary enterprises ; 1, 046, 962 1, 067, 761 | 1, 067, 761 
7. Student aid 319, 500 | 271, 075 | 271, 075 

Total obligations | 8, 245, 096 8, 687, 293 | 9, 280, 372 


Financing: 


Advances and reimbursements from 





Other accounts : i ; —358, 513 | — 422, 279 | — 448,817 

Non-Federal sources | —3, 536,283 | —3, 648,014 —3, 741, 555 
a | — a 

Appropriation (new obligational authority) -- - 4, 350, 300 4, 617, 000 5, 090, 000 








Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from tuition, other student fees, gifts and 
grants, endowment income, and sales by auxiliary enterprises. 


Object classification 





1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
| i 

















Non-Federal employees: 
Total number of permanent positions. pxteebieecetcran 916 | 993 1,074 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions---.---.-- oa 231 226 226 
Average number of all employees. - . 1, 147 | 1,219 | 1,300 
Number of employees at end of year ---- said el 1,514 | 1, 546 1, 623 
Average grade and salary established by board of trustees. 4.0 $3,842 |} 4.0 $3,994) 4.1 $4, 042 
Average salary of instructional grades. as $6, 972 $6, 998 $7,044 

01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions-_- -- i --| $4,661,400 | $5,185,217 | $5, 660, 782 
Positions other than permanent... - d ae 923, 465 | 957, 167 | 958, 602 
Other personal services - - . .. 7,105 7,105 7, 106 
Total personal services__- i 5,591,970 | 6, 149, 489 | 6, 626, 489 
Of | Travel......~.. = 88, 090 | 81, 527 | 81, 527 
03 Transportation of things. ---._--- scoal 3, 706 3, 554 | 3, 554 
04 Communication services--.................---- 5; 70, 057 61, 977 61, 977 
05 Rents and utility services._. y 188, 138 176, 501 | 184, 501 
06 Printing and reproduction -_-. 60, 494 61, 211 61, 211 
07 Other contractual services - - - - ‘ 443,014 | 391, 038 398, 291 
08 Supplies-and materials_- : 840, 940 849, 369 | 911, 425 
09 Equipment. 310, 648 280, 115 309, 715 
11 Grants. subsidies. and contributions. 522, 264 492, 404 492, 404 
12 Pensions-- 7 7 19, 794 21, 183 21, 183 
15 Taxes and assessments-.----- : 105, 981 | 118, 925 128, 095 
RE NE ik ois cciecndkcss hiakionieiadaea’ 8, 245, 096 | 8, 687, 293 | 9, 280, 372 
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Mr. Denton. The next item for the consideration of the subcom- 
mittee is Howard University. 

We are pleased to have with us at this time Dr, Mordecai Johnson, 
president of the university. 

Dr. Jounson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


DR. JOHNSON LEAVING HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Denton. We are sorry, based upon what we hear, that you will 
not be with us after this year. 

Dr. Jounson. It will be a painful separation for me, Mr, Chair- 
man. But as long as I live I shall remember with unfailing gratitude, 
the cordial, thoughtful, and very helpful consideration which this 
committee has always accorded to me and my fellow workers, and 
to the cause which we represent. 

Mr. Denon. I think you can certainly be proud of what you have 
done at that institution. 

Dr. Jounson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Denton. The committee will regret not having you with us 
in the future. 


ACCREDITED COLLEGE BY MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION 


A few years ago we decided it was time to see Howard University 
an accredited college, and we made the money available for the plant 
and the schoo] so that would be the case. I think 2 years ago you told 
us you had accomplished that, and we are all very proud of oul part 
we had in it. 

We are certainly proud and pleased with what you have done. 

Dr. Jounson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Denon. You may proceed with your statement. 


GENERAL HISTORICAL AND BACKGROUND STATEMENT 


Dr. Jounson. Mr, Chairman and members of the committee, I 
would like to place in the record, if you please, the historical back- 
ground statement which keeps the committee up to date on the uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Denton. That will be inserted into the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have the honor to present here- 
with an historical and background statement on behalf of Howard University 
which it is hoped will serve to set before you (a) the nature of Howard Univer- 
sity and its place in American higher education; (b) the special relationship of 
the U.S. Government to Howard University; and (c) the present status of the 
university. 


A. THE NATURE OF HOWARD UNIVERSITY AND ITS PLACE IN AMERICAN HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


1. Howard University was charted by act of Congress on March 2, 1867. It was 
the purpose of the founders to admit students of both sexes, and of every race, 
creed, color, and national origin. But it was one of the major purposes of the 
founders to admit Negro youth, among others, to all of its educational offerings. 
The institution has pioneered in the offering of professional training to Negro 
youth in medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, engineering, architecture, law, music, and 
social work, as well as in the teaching profession and religion. During the school 
year 1958-59, the university served a net total of 6,661 students in its 10 major 
Schools and colleges and in the summer school. 
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2. During the period of 92 years between 1867 and 1959 Howard University hag 

been the only university of public support in the Southern States which freely 
and substantially admitted Negro youth to any approximation of the wide scope 
of undergraduate, graduate, and professional opportunities characteristic of 
the American State university. 

3. During the entire 92 years of its history Howard University has graduated 
a larger body of Negro physicians, dentists, pharmacists, engineers, architects, 
musicians, lawyers, and social workers than all other universities of public 
support combined, in all the Southern States. 

4. From the beginning of its work until the end of 1959, Howard University 
has graduated a total of 21,090 persons. By far the large majority of these 
graduates have been Negroes. These graduates are at work in 43 States and 27 
foreign countries. In every population center in the United States they cop. 
stitute the largest and most diversified group of trained Negro public servants 
related to any single institution in the world. 

5. Since 1948, public institutions in 12 Southern States, hitherto closed to 
Negroes have.little by little, opened their doors to Negro youth but in the year 
1958 Howard University still enrolled a larger number of Negro students jp 
medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, music, engineering, architecture, and_ social] 
work than in all other public universities and colleges together in the entire 
area of the Southern States. 

6. The national importance of Howard University as a trainer of Negro pro- 
fessional students is nowhere better illustrated than by reference to medicine 
and dentistry. If Meharry Medical College at Nashville, Tenn., alone be ex- 
cluded, the enrollment of medical and dental students at Howard University 
in 1959 exceeded the enrollment of Negro students in all the other medical and 
dental schools in the United States. Howard University and Meharry Medical 
College have been responsible pioneers in the development of medical education 
among Negroes and, today, they constitute, by far, the major source of Negro 
physicians, surgeons, and dentists in America and in the world. The urgent im- 
portance of the work of these two institutions is further emphasized by the fact 
that even now the total annual output of Negro physicians in the United States 
hardly exceeds the number required to replace those who annually die, and 
there is a standing shortage of over 15,000. 

7. From the beginning of our work in 1867, the founders invited to the faculties 
of the university learned and able men and women, on the basis of their ability 
and character as individuals and without discrimination as to sex, race, creed, 
color or natural origin. But it was a major purpose of the founders of Howard 
University to employ Negro teachers, among others, on every faculty. Today the 
Negro members of the professional and graduate faculties of Howard University, 
exclusive of the school of religion, constitute together a group of Negro profes- 
sional and graduate teachers larger by far than all the Negroes so employed in 
all other American universities combined. The existence of this group of Negro 
university teachers at Howard University has been a standing inspiration to the 
Negro people for more than three quarters of a century and membership on one 
of these faculties has been the first employment of many of the outstanding 
Negroes in the public life of America. From them came the founder and opera- 
tor of the first blood plasma bank in the world, the most distinguished Negro 
industrial chemist in America, the first Negro Governor of an American posses- 
sion, the first Negro in the Secretariat of the United Nations (Nobel Prize win- 
ner), the first Negro member of the bench of the U.S. Court of Appeals, the first 
Negro Cultural Attaché in the diplomatic service of the United States to a 
major European nation. 

8. Service to foreign students and in foreign countries: Howard University 
has developed a far-reaching service to foreign students. In 1959 it served 728 
foreign students from 50 foreign countries in Asia, Africa, Europe, North, Cen- 
tral, and South America, 15 island possessions of the British and Netherlands 
Indies, and 4 possessions of the United States. The university ranks second 
among all American universities in the percentage of foreign students enrolled. 

9. Howard University students and teachers have associated daily with teach- 
ers and students representative of every race and color and all the major creeds 
of the world. They have learned by experience that the common country of the 
trustable human heart crosses and transcends all these boundaries of difference, 
and they are habituated to a friendly interest in human beings everywhere. In 
recent years many of these teachers and students, as individuals and in groups, 
have traveled on governmental missions to many countries in Europe, Asia, and 
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Africa. Wherever they have gone, they have imparted good will and friendship 
and they have found good will and friendship in return. 

10. Again and again the responsible leaders of Government and the friends 
of our country have acknowledged their services as being of the highest value 
to their country and to the cause of democracy in the world. 

11. Among the most recent testimonies from Government officers the following 
are their significant comments on the services rendered in British Guiana by 
the head of our department of architecture and the service rendered in Vietnam 
by the dean of our college of medicine. 

(1) Concerning the head of our department of architecture: “Dr. Mackey 
made a significant contribution which transcends his outstanding technical 
competence. Dr. Mackey has established a relationship with the people of the 
country based on trust and mutual respect which creates an environment that 
is uniquely receptive to the ideas he has to convey.” 

(2) Concerning the dean of the college of medicine: “I am pleased to tell 
you that the United States and Vietnamese officials found Dr. Jason the thought- 
ful, scholarly educator that both you and I know him to be and that he did a 
wonderful job in our common interest. We wish only that there were more 
Americans who represent us so well abroad.” 


B. THE SPECIAL RELATIONSHIP OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT TO HOWARD 
UNIVERSITY 


1. Howard University was chartered by an act of Congress on March 2, 1867. 
Funds of the Federal Government available through the Freedmen’s Bureau 
were contributed toward the purchase of the first land and the erection of the 
first building. 

2. Almost immediately the institution became associated with the hospital 
work which the Federal Government was undertaking to do for the emancipated 
slaves at Freedmen’s Hospital and has continued that relationship until this 
day. The present Freedmen’s Hospital stands on valuable grounds owned by 
Howard University and leased to the Federal Government at the rate of $1 per 
year. Howard University renders all professional services in this hospital, and 
the combined work of Howard University and the Freedmen’s Hospital consti- 
tutes the most valuable training facility for the substantial medical education 
of Negro physicians and surgeons to be found anywhere in the world. 

8. On March 3, 1879, the Congress made the first Government appropriation 
for the support of the university in the amount of $10,000. Since that time 
the Congress has made continuous and increasing appropriations to the uni- 
versity, year by year, being more and more confirmed in the conviction that it 
was thereby rendering a greatly needed service to the colored people in ways 
not otherwise provided. Until the year 1938, these appropriations were made 
in the form of voted gratuities, without the support of a substantive law. Dur- 
ing this period of 49 years, from March 3, 1879, to December 13, 1928, the cur- 
rent annual appropriations from the Congress to Howard University rose from 
$10,000 to $218,000, enabling the university to survive as the only one of many 
heroic endeavors which began in this field after the emancipation. 

4. Under date of March 15, 1928, the U.S. Office of Education called nation- 
wide attention to the necessity of making Howard University into a first-class 
institution, showing that the possibility of a first-class university available sub- 
stantially to the Negro people did not exist anywhere else in the United States. 
At that time there was nowhere in existence in the Southern States a single 
approximation of a State university available to Negroes and there was nowhere 
manifest a vigorous will to give adequate support to such an undertaking, either 
in private philanthropy or in Government. ; 

5. On December 13, 1928, both Houses of Congress passed and the President 
of the United States signed a bill amending the act incorporating Howard Uni- 
versity, so as to provide substantive law for annual appropriations thereto, in 
the following language: 

“Sec. 8. Annual appropriations are hereby authorized to aid in the construc- 
tion, development, improvement, and maintenance of the university, no part 
of which shall be used for religious instruction.” (45 Stat. 1021, approved 
Dec. 13, 1928.) 

6. The passage of this substantive law in 1928 was followed by a conference 
called by Secretary of the Interior, the Honorable Roy O. West on February 11, 
1929, and attended by representatives of all divisions of the Government in- 
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cluding the Bureau of the Budget, the Appropriations Committee of the House 
of Representatives, the Finance Committee of the Senate, the Department 
of Interior, and the U.S. Bureau of Education, together with leaders of philan. 
thropy and the trustees of Howard University. At this conference it was 
unanimously agreed that the time had come to establish Howard University on 
a first-class basis and the U.S. Office of Education was authorized to study and 
to prepare a plan for the development of the university along these lines. 

7. Following this important conference, a study of all aspects of the educa. 
tional program of Howard University was made by the officers, thereof, under 
the supervision of the Office of Education. As a result of this study a definite 
program to establish Howard University on a first-class basis was worked out 
in every detail and a formula of financial support based upon the experience 
of State and Federal Governments with land-grant colleges and universities, 
was estabiished and agreed upon by the educational leaders in the Office of 
Education, by the U.S. Commissioner of Education, by the Secretary of the 
Interior (the Honorable Ray Lyman Wilbur), and by the Subcommittee op 
Appropriations of the House of Representatives, dealing with the Interior Bill, 
under the leadership of the Honorable Louis C. Cramton. This program wag 
commended to the Congress by the action of the entire Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives. 

8. The Congress swiftly and vigorously supported the agreed upon program, 
By successive steps it raised the current appropriation from $218,000 in 1928 to 
$675,000 in 1932, and made substantial appropriations for buildings and physica] 
plant improvements. Then came the depression years which halted the growth 
in current appropriations and brought the building program to a stop. 

9. Increased appropriations for current support began again, however, after 
1941 and steadily rose to $1,115,701 in 1946; thence to $1,588,635 in 1947 and to 
a peak of $4,617,000 in 1960. 

10. Physical plant: The 7ist Congress which prepared the first 20-year pro- 
gram for the development of Howard University recognized that the university 
was in distressing need of a new plant and equipment for the important work 
which it was undertaking to do. In the 20-year program of development Which 
it approved, therefore, it provided for a rapid development of the physical plant 
of the university including the acquisition of nearly 460,000 additional square 
feet of land and more than 30 new buildings, within a period of 10 years. The 
Congress in sessions between May 7, 1929, and March 4, 1933, appropriated 
$3,264,000 toward the construction of eight of these building projects as follows: 
(1), (2), (3), three dormitories for women, (4) an educational classroom build- 
ing, (5). a heat, light, and power plant, (6), a tunnel for the transmission of 
heat, light, and power, (7) a chemistry building, (8) a general library build- 
ing. These buildings were all constructed thereafter and further appropriations 
of $1,397,700 were made for a ninth building project—a group of men’s dormitor- 
ies—and for landscaping and repair of buildings. The needed land for all these 
projects was acquired through the gifts of private foundations. : 

11. After the beginning of the year 1936, however, the appropriations for funds 
a buildings ceased until after the United States had ended the Second World 

ar. 

12. In 1946 and thereafter over 2,600 returning soldiers from this war, being 
deeply impressed by the advantages which Howard University offered, flooded 
the 10 schools and colleges and overflowed its buildings to the extent that the 
Government was constrained to provide Howard University with 13 temporary 
wooden buildings and to turn over for their use 2 permanent dormitory build- 
ings, originally acquired for the housing of Government employees. During 
this period the physical plant of the university was placed under the utmost 
strain, its current budget for maintenance of the plant was exhausted to provide 
foundations, water, electric and heating services for the temporary wooden 
buildings; and the current maintenance of the plant was so far reduced Ip 
efficiency that heavy deterioration set in and accumulated rapidly. 

13. The Members of Congress were so greatly impressed by the distressing 
inadequacy of the plant of Howard University in 1946-48, that they determined 
to give the matter of an adequate plant their most thorough consideration. Qn 
June 14, 1948, therefore, they appropriated a sum of $50,000 to provide for a 
careful restudy of the 20-year plan of 1930 and a considered readaptation of that 
plan by the Public Buildings Administration to meet the present-day needs of 
the university. As this study proceeded the Congress made one appropriation 
after another, designing to bring about an adequate plant at the earliest possible 
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time. Between June 14, 1948, and July 5, 1952, the Congress thus appropriated 
and authorized funds for 11 major building projects at an authorized cost of 
439,221, and authorized further the funds for the planning of a new pre- 
clinical medical building. This was the first sustained movement toward the 
provision of an adequate plant for the university since the initial series of 
appropriations by the Members of Congress in the years 1927 and 1933, immedi- 
ately succeeding upon their determination upon the 20-year program to make 
Howard University a first-class institution. 
14. To this group Congress in 1954 added an appropriation of $4,436,000 for 
the construction of the preclinical medical building, and in 1959 concluded total 
appropriations of $2 million for the construction of a dormitory for 300 men. 


C. THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE UNIVERSITY 


1. The student body 


1. Howard University is being built to serve 5,200 full-time day students and 
as many additional evening and summer school students as may be accommo- 
dated by the plant so constructed. During the school year 1958-59 the institu- 
tion served a net total of 5,959 students excluding all duplications, 4,310 were 
full-time students in the 10 regular schools and colleges. The total enrollment 
is expected to rise as high as 6,503 in 1960, of whom 4,911 will be full-time stu- 
dents in the 10 regular schools and colleges, and to increase by as much as 
10 percent each year thereafter. 


2, The physical plant 


2. While the project is nearing completion, it is not finished; and the day of 
increasing enrollment, approaching the maximum planned, is already upon us. 

8. About two-thirds of the physical plant has been completed. In 1956 the 
new biology building was finished and occupied. The physical space contem- 
plated for the full enrollment in the physical and biological sciences, was thus 
completed. 

4. The entire preclinical medical building is finished and occupied. The full 
space for the preclinical instruction of 1,000 students in dentistry, medicine, and 
nursing is now, therefore, ready. 

5. New buildings for instruction in dentistry and pharmacy are already com- 
pleted. The new teaching hospital for Howard, recommended by the President 
of the United States, and now being considered by the Congress, points toward 
the last major item of physical space required to bring the entire program for 
instruction in medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, and nursing to the stage of com- 
plete physical plant readiness. 

6. A new building for the general administrative offices is finished and oc- 
cupied. The greatly needed general auditorium building is now under con- 
struction. It will be completed and available for oceupancy throughout the 
school year 1960-61. This building will also accommodate the school of music 
and the departments of drama and fine arts. 

7. There are still unfinished and urgent physical needs affecting the teaching 
of other undergraduate and graduate fields; namely, a classroom building for 
home economics, a new and adequate plant for physical education for men, an 
additional classroom building for the humanities, social sciences, education and 
business instruction, a student and faculty union building, and an adequate 
warehouse. 

The Congress has appropriated all of the planning money for the home eco- 
nomics building and for the physical education building. The full plans and 
specifications for the home economics building are now complete, and the plans 
and specifications for the physical education building are nearing completion. 
so that construction can begin immediately after Government policy permits 
appropriations for construction to be made. : 

8. All dormitories in the university, both for men and women, are filled; and 
there is an eager waiting list and a pressing enrollment. The new dormitory 
for 300 men, provided by the Congress, is finished and was occupied at the 
beginning of the school year 1958-59. It will relieve this stress, in part, on 
the men’s side; but the relief will not touch the pressure for new dormitories 
for women and will relieve only in part the need for additional space for men. 

9. In brief, if the original plans of the development of this institution are to 
be completed, a minimum of three additional educational buildings, three addi- 
tional service buildings, and three additional dormitory buildings must yet be 
erected, Full planning funds for two of these buildings were made available 
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in 1958 and 1959. The construction program has not progressed nearly as fast 
as had originally been planned. It is hoped that planning funds for the ] 
delayed remaining buildings can be soon made available in order that the fplj 
hecessary physical plant can be completed and put into operation. 


3. THE QUALITY OF INSTRUCTION 


10. At the present time, all the schools and colleges of the university are 
accredited by their individual national accrediting agencies. In addition 
thereto on May 9, 1957, the university received notice of full accreditment as 
an interrelated whole by the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education 
of the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, with com. 
mendatory language as follows: 

“This recognition by Howard University’s peers in the Middle States Com- 
munity of higher education is well deserved. We appreciate the spirit in which 
you have cooperated with the Commission and achieved the commendable and, 
in some respects even remarkable improvements which have been called to our 
attention.” 

11. The increased appropriation of $500,000 for salaries and expenses voted 
by the Congress for 1958 and the expressed purpose by responsible leaders in 
the Bureau of the Budget and in the Congress to make Howard University a 
first-class institution in every respect, were decisive in making this notable 
accreditment possible. The 10 percent increase in all salaries at Howard 
University, voted in 1958, was another unequivocal expression of the high 
purpose of the Congress. 

12. I ask the Members of Congress to accept the very great thanks of Howard 
University for these acts of high consideration and effectiveness. I hope that 
they will not falter in the great purpose which they have thus so inspiringly 
reaffirmed, but that they will go on until they have completed the physical plant 
as planned, and until every area of the eductional program of the university is 
supported at a level which makes possible first-class competence in instruction 
and research. 

13. The State universities in 12 Southern States have of late, and little by 
little, opened their doors to Negro students. This is a great beginning, of high 
significance to the Negro people and to our Nation. In the course of time it 
will come to have quantitative significance in the training of high-grade pro- 
fessional and graduate leadership for the Negro people, and after the expira- 
tion of many years, it will, I am sure, come to have the crowning inspiration 
of a substantial number of Negro scholars, working in the faculties of these 
univeristies, side by side, with their brothers of the majority. 

14. Until that time comes, however, there is one place in this Nation where 
the people of the United States have come near to an unequivocal and substantial 
expression of their highest will toward the Negro minority—that is in the 
comprehensive undergradate, graduate, and professional program of Howard 
University and in substantial representation of Negro personnel on the faculties 
of that university. 

15. Every unfinished element in the life of this project which leaves it short 
of first-class resourcefulness and functioning should be rapidly overcome without 
hesitancy in order that the Negro people themselves, the citizens of our country 
from every State and the diplomatic and cultural representatives of all the 
peoples of the world may see here on this spot in the National Capital san 
expression of our American and democratic purpose toward race, color, and 
minority. status, so clear, so substantial, and so adequate as to be inspiring 
beyond question. The hour is late, and the world needs this inspiration more 
than it needs bread. 


Dr. Jounson. Now, I would like to read the opening statement, if 
I may. 
Mr. Denton. That will be fine. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Jonnson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, on 
behalf of the trustees and faculties of the university, I wish to thank 
you and the entire membership of Congress for making available to 
Howard University an increase of $266,700 in the appropriation for 
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“Salaries and expenses” for 1960. I wish notably to mark our appre- 
ciation for the $117,505 to provide (a) the implementation of the 
second, third, and fourth steps of within-grade increases for non- 
teaching employees in accord with the policy approved by the Con- 

in 1957 ($90,905), and (&) group life insurance for the regular 
teaching and nonteaching employees ($26,600). Both of these ele- 
ments of the appropriation have contributed greatly to the internal 
life of the university and are of major importance in the development 
of our relations with the employees of Freedmen’s Hospital. 


ANALYSIS OF INCREASES 


The budget estimates for 1961 respectfully request a total appro- 
priation of $5,090,000 for “Salaries and expenses.” This request 
represents an increase of $473,000 above the appropriation of $4,- 
617,000 for 1960, intended to provide for the following four items: 


1. For the accommodation of increased enrollment and the improve- 
ment of instruction—$429,140 less $93,541 estimated for increased 


Bement Tuition O20 | Le CW cy hey winindtmdinetiariiesutsass lh COR hn cs $335, 599 

2. For the 5th step of within-grade promotions for nonteaching per- 
TE eis oo wb ak owed At Keda akan ace hk scahecrenihceentnes tibetan oon 22, 000 

8. For the operation and maintenance of the new auditorium-fine 
ete : SURINAM Se ots sc Se es ee ee eid 119, 000 

4, Reappropriation of $51,105 of the $53,704 appropriated in 1960 for 
retirement of accumulated deterioration of physical plant. _---- (—3, 599) 
otal: inereies Peqesewed co Lee 473, 000 


ACCOMMODATION OF INCREASED ENROLLMENT AND THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
INSTRUCTION, $335,499 NET 


The Howard University full-time equivalent enrollment is steadily 
increasing, in response to increasing population, and in substantial 
accord with our long-term plan for its development. It is certain 
that the enrollment will increase by a minimum of 271 full-time stu- 
dents in 1961—of whom 70 will be medicine and dentistry, 177 in the 
undergraduate and graduate ganglion served by the Liberal Arts 
faculty and 24 in other professional schools. The fact is that in the 
light of the first semester enrollment of 1960 it appears that the in- 
crease in 1961 will be double the 271 above indicated unless.the en- 
rollment is restricted. The net sum of $335,499 here requested is 
designed to meet this increase of students with needed teaching and 
nonteaching personnel, supplies and equipment as near to prevailing 
standards as possible. While in the university’s full presentation the 
justifications for teaching, and nonteaching personnel, supplies and 
equipment are presented separately, it is to be emphasized that, ‘ ese 
three elements are indissolubly related and that they conditioiithe 
efliciency of each other in a decisive manner. . It is greatly to be hoped 
that the request will be considered as if the university were asking for 
39 units of instructional power at an average cost of approximately 
$11,004 of which 68.4 percent or $7,257 will be spent for an able teach- 
ing person, 16.3 percent or $1,788 for his necessary clerical nonteaching 
and technical assistance, and 15.3 percent or $1,689 for his indispen- 
sable teaching supplies and equipment. 

In these days of increasing shortage of outstanding able teachers, it 
is urgently necessary that each teacher obtained shall have the non- 
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teaching assistance, supplies and equipment to facilitate the use of his 
own powers on the highest efficiency level of which he is capable. 

The reasonableness of Howard University’s request for the 39 in- 
structional units may be justified by the actual minimum need of new 
teachers which will exist in 1961, according to the prevailing ratio 
criteria in the university. In the liberal arts ganglion the minimum 
need will be for 54 teachers. 

We now know this is 74, because the increased enrollment has been 
greater than we expected. 

In the medicine and dentistry ganglion there will be a minimum 
need for 37.5 teachers. In engineering and architecture and graduate 
social work there will be a minimum need for 20 teachers. Total 
teachers needed at a minimum, 111.5. Total teachers here requested 
39. There will still be a remaining shortage of 72.5 teachers. 


FIFTH STEP OF WITHIN-GRADE PROMOTIONS FOR NONTEACHER PERSONNEL, 
$22,000 


The sum of $22,000 here requested is designed to provide the fifth 
step of within-grade salary increases for the nonteaching personnel 
in accord with the policy initiated by the Congress in the appropria- 
tion act of 1957, when the first step of these increases was established, 
and again in the appropriation act of 1960, establishing steps 2, 3, and 
4 above the base salary for each grade. The continuance of this pro- 
gram will assure the Howard University nonteaching employees of 
the eventual equating of their salaries with those prevailing in the 
Federal Government in accord with the declared purpose of the Gov- 
ernment to do. The steady implementation of this purpose will also 
establish a sound basis of relationship between the employees of 
Howard University and the employees of Freedmen’s Hospital. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF THE AUDITORIUM-FINE ARTS BUILDING, 
$119,000 


It is here respectfully requested that the Congress will approve 
the sum of $119,000 to provide for the operation end maintenance of 
the new auditorium-fine arts building. This new and long needed 
building will be completed and ready for occupancy throughout the 
school year 1960-61. The operation of the new building will add 
139,360 gross square feet, and 110,855 net square feet of operating 
area. Of this net area 44,030 square feet is air-conditioned. After 
careful calculation it has been determined that this building can be 
operated at a cost of 81.12 cents per square feet in non-air-conditioned 
areas and $1.047 per square foot for air-conditioned areas. The ap- 
propiration here requested will provide for this square foot cost, and 
will be relied upon to keep the building in a satisfactory state of 
maintenance from the beginning. 
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| REAPPROPRIATION FOR THE RETIREMENT OF ACCUMULATED DETERIORATION, 


$50,105 


It is here respectfully requested that $50,105 of the $53,704 ap- 
propriated in 1960 for the retirement of the accumulated deterioration 
of the physical plant be reappropriated for the year 1961. For 5 years 
beginning with 1956 the Congress has been appropirating sums rang- 
ing from $50,000 to $100,000 and averaging $61,481.60 per year for 
the retirement of accumulated deterioration in the physical plant. The 
$51,105 here requested constitutes the sixth step in this program: This 
will leave a remainder of only $27,000 for the last step required for the 
full accomplishment of this purpose. The Members of the Congress 
who visit the university will be delighted with the improvement in the 
appearance and functioning of the university which has taken place as 
aresult of these appropriations. 

That is the end of “Salaries and expenses,” Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Denton. Well, let us proceed. We will take up “Plans and 
specifications” later. 

Your appropriation for 1960 is $4,617,000? 

Dr. Jounson. That is right, sir. 


CHANGES PROPOSED FOR 1961 


Mr. Denton. The request for 1961 is $5,090,000. That is an in- 
crease of $473,000? 

Dr. Jounson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Denton. The increase is broken down on pages 48-b and 48- of 
the justifications, which we will place in the record. 
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(The pages referred to follow :) 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Summary of changes 
Enacted appropriation 
Proposed for later transmission 


Total estimated funds available, 1960 
Estimate for 1961 


Total change 


Increases: 
(a) Mandatory items: None. 
(0) Program increases: 

1. For the accommodation of increased en- 
rollment and the improvement of in- 
struction : 

20 teachers for liberal arts and re- 

lated instructional division______ 

12 teachers for medicine and den- 

istry for scheduled increased stu- 
dent enrollment in _ clinical 
I a i 8 or ahaclhetis cole caecin axebtenuctinces 

§ teachers for engineering and archi- 
Ga hais Sela ele athe endicedenensnes 

2 teachers for social work_________~ 
181% laboratory technicians and teach- 
Se MN MID a acicicanit ees cine siiepicsieasool 
Educational supplies and equipment__ 


on 


Less increase in student fee income_. 





2. For basic staff benefits: The sixth step of 

















$140, 600 


100, 950 


36, 900 
15, 100 


69, 720 
65, 870 
429, 140 
—93, 541 


program 


for the establishment of within-grade salary in- 


crease schedule___— 


3. For the operation and maintenance of the physical 


plant: 
Operation and maintenance of the new 
auditorium-fine arts building: 
ee $65, 730 
Supplies and expenses__. 53, 270 
Emergency repairs and renovations to 
the physical plant (see decreases for 
offsetting reappropriation request ) 


4. For services and expenses for Freedmen’s 


Hospital (reimbursable) : 
I a deketeathtcoiaigtentaiins oka 
Social security on new positions_____- 
6th step of within-grade salary increase 

schedule (59 positions) - mos 
Salary adjustment for existing posi- 
tions _ 


Less reimbursements_______~_~. 


Gross increase. 


Decreases: 


$119, 000 


Nonrecurring item in 1960 appropriation for emergency repairs 


and renovations to the physical plant 


I ie 


335, 599 


22, 000 


169, 105 


526, 7 


—53, 704 





473, 000 
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BUREAU OF THE BUDGET ALLOWANCE 


Mr. Denon. You originally requested $5,788,245 and that was cut 
by the Secretary and the Bureau of the Budget to $5,090,000, which 
is almost a cut of $700 5000. 

Dr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 


EFFECT OF REDUCTION 


Mr. Denton. Would you tell us what that $700,000 was for? 

Dr. Jounson. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I will be glad to. 

Approximately $608,933 of that was for absolutely necessary teach- 
ers and supplies and equipment to take care of the enrollment: 58.8 
teachers, at $457,559, and educational supplies and equipment, $151,- 
374; 2 professional libr arians, $8,980, oe additions to books, $30,7 60, 

Mr. Denton. That is because your enrollment has increased ? 

Dr. Jounson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Denton. And, the teachers’ salaries have gone up ? 

Dr. JOHNSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denvon. As it is now, how many students do you have per 
teacher in the liberal arts school, and in the graduate school ? 

Dr. Jounson. I will have to put that in the record. We now have 
178 teachers for the liberal arts ganglion which serves 3,295 students in 
the graduate school, liberal arts, engineering and architecture, music 
and | harmacy. This is a ratio of 1 teacher for each 18.5 students. Our 
standard is 1; 13.1. 

Mr. Denton. Is it overcrowded and do the teachers have more stu- 
dents than normal ? 

Dr. Jounson. Yes, sir; it is. We will open the year 1961 with a 
shortage of 111.5 teachers. If the request is honored, we will get 39 
new teachers and that will still leave us something like 72.5 Sehieas 
short. 

Mr. Denton. Are those teachers in the undergraduate or graduate 
school ¢ 

Dr. Jonnson. In the undergraduate, graduate, and the medical 
school. 

Mr. Denton. I believe from your testimony that you have given 
before, you stated that Howard U Jniversity was one of the few places 
where the Negroes receive higher education in fields such as medicine, 
the law, and professions of that kind ;isthat right? 

Dr. Jounson. It is the only comprehensive university offering at 
the same time undergraduate, and graduate and professional work in 
the whole area of the Southern States that is attended by substantial 
numbers of Negroes. It has one of the only two medical schools; one 
of the only two » dental schools; one of the only two pharmacy schools, 
and the only accredited school of engineering and architecture, turn- 
ing out first-grade architects and engineers. 

Mr. Denon. Do you think these cuts will make it difficult to secure 
medical doctors, dentists, lawyers, and architects ? 
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ACCREDITATION 





Dr. Jounson. The cuts will greatly affect the efficiency of instruc- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, coming as they do upon—this makes the third 
year in which we have made no progress whatsoever in the qualitative 
work of the institution. In 1958, in response to the survey made b 
the Middle States Association, we built up the institution to the place 
where it commanded the respect of the Middle States Association, 
and as you know, they accredited us in highly complimentary fashion, 

Mr. Denton. Yes. I want to say that this committee is very 
proud of you for having accomplished that. We take some pride in 
the fact that we had something to do with it because, as I said g 
moment ago, we wanted you to have an accredited school, and we said 
we were going to see that you had the plant and facilities to do it. J 
think you can take great satisfaction as you retire that you have made 
this an accredited university. 

Dr. Jounson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It was the substantial appropriation given by this committee that 
year and the assurance by the Bureau of the Budget that it was the 
purpose of the Bureau of the Budget to continue to build up the quali- 
tative character of the institution until it reached a point above the 
median prevailing in complex institutions of similar organizations, 
Now, we have not kept that up. The very first year after 1958, we 
cut in half the increase that was required for additional personnel; 
for 1960 we did the same thing, and then this year we bring it up at 
the moment where it should be, and here, again, we keep it at the 
minimum. So, there will be 3 years involved. When the accrediti 
association looks at us in 1959, 1960, and 1961, they will see that we 
have made no qualitative progress in the supply of teachers. 

Mr. Denton. Do you think there is any danger of Howard Univer- 
sity losing its rating as an accredited college as a result of this? 

Dr. Jounson. I am sure there is, because with enrollment increas- 
ing steadily, you cannot increase enrollment without making commen- 
surate increases in teachers, teaching assistants, supplies and 
equipment, without destroying the efficiency which you have obtained 

Mr. Denton. Are there any other schools to which Negroes could 
go which fill the same place that Howard University fills? 

Dr. Jonnson. Mr. Phaitinen, there is no similar school in the 
United States. If you were to discredit the Medical School of Howard 
University, you would knock out the school which has produced ap- 
proximately one-half of all Negro physicians and you would destroy 
more than one-third of the present productivity; you would destroy 
the same thing in relation to dentistry, and you would destroy the 
same thing in relation to pharmacy. 

Whenever we allow this institution to fall backward in its efficiency, 
we are allowing the only institution of its kind in existence to fall 
back in efficiency. 

I think one of the things which thrilled the Middle States Associa- 
tion was that the Congress seemed to have such a strong sense of re- 
sponsibility to make this institution unequivocally first class. When 
they saw the appropriation and when they saw the statements of the 
Bureau of the Budget as to what they were going to do, that is the 
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reason why they gave us our accreditment with such strong, warm, 
commendatory language. 

I am sure it will be a disappointment to them to see that we have 
not kept up what we really led them to expect we would do. 


ACTION ON BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Denton. Does the Director of the Bureau of the Budget know 
something we do not know which caused him to cut you this large 
sum of money which is apparently so necessary ¢ ; t 

Dr. Jounson. Well, we spoke to them, Mr. Chairman, in the 
strongest language that we could. We told them that they had given 
us their word, but that we would have to say to them that they had 
not kept that word. 

Mr. Denton. Did he have any other information or anything that 
we do not know about? 

Dr. Jounson. Not that I know of, sir. The standards upon which 
we are building are in no sense extreme standards. 

Mr. Denon. So many times they say it is a policy that the States 
ought to do it. Of course, this is not a case where they could pass 
the buck to the States. 

Dr. Jounson. No, sir; the reason why the Federal Government 
has done as much as it has done for Howard University is because it 
knows that under prevailing conditions it is not possible for it to make 
such facilities significantly available to the Negro people in the States 
of their majority residence. 


INCREASE IN TEACHERS AND ENROLLMENT 


Mr. Denton. What will be the percentage increase in teachers if 
this request is granted, and what do you estimate will be the per- 
centage of increase in enrollment, using the full-time figures for the 
school ? 

Dr. Jounson. Yes, sir. I will be glad to put that in the record, Mr. 
Chairman. 

(The information requested follows :) 


1. In order that these questions may be answered in clear perspective it is 
necessary to begin with the realization that there is a present shortage of 117.6 
teachers at Howard University, in aceord with the approved criteria on which 
we have been building the 20-year program at this institution; 73.5 of this 
teacher shortage is located in the liberal arts ganglion which serves the college 
of liberal arts, the graduate school, 43 percent of the students in the school of 
engineering and architecture, 21.5 percent of the students in music and 50 per- 
cent of the students in the college of pharmacy. The remaining 44.1 teacher 
shortage is located in the medical-dental ganglion and in the ranks of profes- 
sional teachers in engineering and social work. 

2. If our approved request, here made, for 39 teachers were granted immedi- 
ately, this would represent an increase of 10 percent in the number of teachers 
now actively in Howard University as compared with an increase of 6.6 in the 
full-time equivalent enrollment. But, if these teachers went to work immedi- 
ately—at this moment—there would still remain a grave shortage of 78.6 teach- 
ers in the services required for the present enrollment of Howard University. 

3. If the additional teachers requested and denied (58.8) in the budget process 
had been approved, this would have represented a total increase of 25.1 per- 
cent in the number of teachers at work at Howard University as compared with 
the 6.6-percent increase in the enrollment. If all these said teachers were put 
to work immediately, there would still be a shortage of 19.8 teachers in the 
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work required for the present enrollment at Howard University in accord with 
criteria approved in the development of the 20-year program for the university. 

4. The year 1961 is expected to add 156 new full-time students to the liberal 
arts ganglion. At the approved criterion ratio for each group of 13.1 students, 
this will add an additional 11.9 teachers. 

5. This 11.9 teachers added to the present 1960 shortage of 73.5 in this gan- 
glion makes a total of 84.5 new teachers needed in this ganglion alone in 1961, 
The present appropriation provides 20 of these teachers. This leaves a need 
of an additional 65.4 teachers to handle the enrollment in this ganglion alone, 

6. It is clear at once that the entire additional group of 58.8 new teachers 
which were deleted and denied from the Howard University original requests— 
if granted—would be needed to fill the teacher needs in this ganglion alone, and 
that their full use would still leave an unfilled need of 6.6 teachers in this gan- 
glion, to be added to the 25.1 teachers, which would still be needed in the pro- 
fessional work of medicine, dentistry, social work, and engineering at the 
opening of 1961 in addition to the 19 teachers contained in the approved request 
here pending. 

7. In spite of this residual shortage of 31.7 teachers in such case a significant 
improvement would have been made, namely, the trend toward a satisfactory 
ratio between teachers and students for the entire university, which was begun 
in 1957-58 and which has been abandoned effectively thereafter, would be re- 
stored. The following figures will show this: (a@) In 1956-57, there was 1 
teacher at work in the University for every 12.9 students. This was a dis- 
tressingly large ratio for an institution so heavily made up of medical, dental, 
and other professional students. The criticisms of the Middle States Associa- 
tion caused this ratio to be improved to the place where there was 1 teacher 
for only 11.5 students in 1957-58. In 1958-59, however, we fell backward in 
the pace of the appropriation and this showed immediate results. From a ratio 
of 1 teacher for each 11.5 students we fell to 1 teacher for each 12.3 students. 
In 1959-60 this situation had become worse, with 1 teacher handling 12.6 stu- 
dents. In 1960-61 on the basis of the approved request, here pending, we would 
have 1 teacher teaching 12.2 students. It is to be noted that in all 3 of the years, 
1959, 1960, 1961, we have fallen below the standards set in 1957-58 and have 
abandoned the trend which the accrediting agencies had every reason to expect 
of us on the basis of the declarations of purpose made by the Government at that 
time. If the 58.8 additional teachers requested for 1961 had been granted, a 
ratio of 1 teacher for each 10.8 students would have been established. This is 
a better ratio than the standard which we set for 1957-58 and would at once give 
notice to the accrediting agencies that the Government is on its way to fulfill 
the admirable purposes which it so inspiringly stated in connection with the 
1957-58 appropriation. 


PERCENTAGE OF INCREASED ENROLLMENT 


Mr. Denton. And, would you also put in the record what will be 
the percentage of the increased enrollment ? 

Dr. Jonson. I would be glad to do that, sir. 

Mr. Denton. Fine. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Gross enrollment, Howard University * 


Neen enn nena ee ee 5, 

ea phew rseeeien rate coc onpeul ten tories etn Soa is pacar 5, 356 
| dak Sue es earen eat siren g-nich aneprennanedrasetenge epee tae 6.7 
re ee be ‘ Ae heen ee {2 Ga 
i Sn hla a ta a hth hd dnl alll terrors ele eace civ ana sain aio aot "11.8 
Fe eee ines i dai weno aes ee Se 6, 503 
ge lecdinetlet pendte l a A Rd SLUR IES RCNS. s ar Sea critan eran 9.1 
ey ee ee ecb ee ee ie De: ee 
ees vremwrnne pe Si ae ok sda tptoeseeactnt Bit seh a J 7.6 


1 For full-time equivalent see table on p. 747. 
2 Very minimum. 
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ENROLLMENT, 1957-61 


Mr. Denton. I think it would be valuable if you would put a table 
in the record showing the enrollment and how much it has increased 
in the last 5 years, and how you expect it to increase. 

Dr. Jomnson. Yes, sir. 

(The table referred to follows :) 


Howarp UNIVERSITY 


Full-time equivalent enrollment by schools and colleges for years 1957 through 1961 } 





1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
actual actual actual actual | estimate 


ee ee ee ee 





Graduate and undergraduate: 














1, Graduate school 269 243 314 373 390 
2. Liberal arts...........- 1,917 1, 846 1, 998 2, 458 2, 598 
DB iin dé. Sad cddsbebescpatiichcenipnesecsed 2, 186 2, 089 2, 312 2, 831 2, 988 
———_—_S—S——_«_«&sEXx*9w| ————SS=_||_—EL>E—EEE=a>==|—SS==_— 

Professional schools: : 
3. Engineering and architecture -........-.-..---- 564 698 820 821 821 
DWE. 22. inddbaacnsstetedsabodeyewstebasan 153 130 135 152 158 
See) OIE. innss a datmonbinedess conse dninomeson 7 144 159 162 180 
TT ..6idvdgansbuhades dhaoapoontaaeaee 262 314 333 352 388 
By REE Vocnnccoccanccsesqusasensvehoousessene 201 225 269 294 363 
dics osinnbatubeddnananddubabbeseosen 135 128 134 156 158 
na ceeugeppogedagshgnennnherheerneyoerene 95 105 100 101 110 
i ea ee ee Pr ee 51 45 48 42 80 
I SE sc ncsnddnedéviedgecaseaoul 1, 570 1, 789 1, 998 2, 080 2, 258 
Total 10 regular schools and colleges cia 3, 756 | 3, 878 4, 310 4,911 5, 246 


| 


1 Based upon fall semester enrollment for each year indicated. 


Norg.—If the figures for 1956 actual are required, the total for the 10 regular schools and colleges was 
3,446, composed of 1,965 undergraduate and graduate, and 1,481 total professional. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Denron. You have a rather substantial increase of over 10 
percent in positions for the operation and maintenance of the physical 

lant. 

Why should not this be about the same as you get new buildings 
to replace some of the antiquated ones that must take a great deal of 
maintenance to keep them usable? 

Dr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, this is a building which has never 
existed before. We have never had an auditorium, fine arts building 
at Howard University. We have had a music building, and two 
little residence buildings for music. We have been using a chapel 
which was built for religious purposes, accommodating about 500 
persons. That is the largest auditorium we have on the campus, 

We have been using an old dormitory which used to be used for 
Indians for the accommodation of the ROTC, and the book store and 
the drama class. But, now, we are going to have an auditorium seating 
from 1,200 to 1,500 persons. We will have a little theater, seating 
about 360 persons. We will have a building with complete classroom 
facilities for music, including 60 practice rooms, and a building com- 
pletely adequate for all instruction in the fine arts, including two 
small galleries, and we will have a regular small theater, 

Now, this, of course, is a large building. It is the first of its kind. 
The buildings which it will replace are really negligible in their size, 
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and are marked for demolition. We cannot do it, though, because we 
are so far behind in the building program that the minute we abandon 
a building for one purpose, we Eve to carry it for another purpose. 

The College of Liberal Arts, for example, in the area of social 
sciences, language, and literature, is existing in a building which is 
less than one-half the size for the student body already there. Six 
and seven teachers are crowded in one office space. The building is 
crowded every hour in the day, and used far above the normal re- 

uirements of such a building. We now know that some time ago we 

should have had the second classroom building for this purpose much 
larger than the existing classroom. The only way we can accom- 
modate that enrollment is this: the minute the music people move out 
of the wooden building which they now occupy, we move to car 
liberal arts in there, and keep them in these wooden buildings until 
we can get the new building built. 

So, we save no maintenance at all. It is still a crowded situation, 

Mr. Denton. I gather you are still using the old buildings, but you 
had to put new students in the old buildings? 

Dr. Jounson. Yes, sir; and when you move new students into an 
old building, you fix the chairs and paint as much as you can, and so 
forth, and that requires additional cost. 


FEDERAL COMPARED WITH NON-FEDERAL INCOME 


Mr. Denton. Why does the Federal Government increase its con- 
tribution by $473,000 when your income from other sources is only 
going to go up $93,541 ? 

This does not seem quite fair. The Government increase is over 
5 to 1. 

Dr. Jonnson. Well, it may appear so, sir, but let me draw your 
attention to the fact that the income of Howard University from stu- 
dent fees is larger on the average by more than twice of all such income 
from student fees in the 15 land-grant colleges and universities sup- 
ported by the States which have medical schools. 


TUITION AND FEES 


Mr. Denton. Are you charging tuition or do you charge them fees? 

Dr. Jonnson. We charge them tuition and fees. 

Mr. Denton. What tuition do they pay, and what fees do the stu- 
dents pay ? 

I can realize, Doctor, that you would have more difficulty in levying 
fees than some State universities would. Many of the people who go 
to Howard University do not have the financial income that the 
average of those going to land-grant colleges have. 

Dr. Jounson. They belong, Mr. Chairman, on the lower edge of 
the economic saucer. They should have the lowest fees available in 
America. 

Mr. Denton. Yes; but I would like to know what the fees are. 

Dr. Jounson. Well, I am going to tell you and I will give you com- 
parisons that you cannot forget. 

Mr. Denton. Of course, you have money from endowments, and 
that, of course, would not go up unless the interest rates go up. 
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Dr. Jounson. Our endowment is increasing, Mr. Chairman. I am 
very glad to be able tosay that to you,sir, 

Now, here is a table which shows the availability of student fees at 
the 15 land-grant colleges which have medical schools in the United 

tates. 
, Mr. Denton. Are there not more than 15 land-grant colleges? 

Dr. Jounson. No; not with medical schools. 

Mr. Denton. I see. 

Dr. Jounson. This is the most complex type of State supported 
institutions. ‘There are some State universities also which have medi- 
cal schools. 

Mr. Denton. I live in Indiana, and of course Purdue does not have 
a medical school. 

Dr. Jounson. This list includes the University of Minnesota, the 
University of Tennessee, the University of Arkansas, the University 
of Louisiana, West Virginia State University, the University of Cali- 
fornia, the University of Illinois, the University of Ohio, the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, the University of Vermont, the State Agricultural 
College, the University of Maryland, the University of Missouri, the 
University of Nebraska, and the University of Puerto Rico. 

The average percentage of the student fees at these colleges in 1958 
was 8.56 percent of the total income. 

Mr. Denton. But what were the fees, and tuition, that was paid 
per student ? 

Dr. Jounson. Well, in the entire group of such institutions the total 
amount of fees was $48,501,000. 

Mr. Denton. ‘That is broken down into how much the average 
student paid ? 

Dr. Jounson. No, sir; I do not have it that way. I have the per- 
centage of what the student pays of the total. 

Mr. Denton. Could you get for us a table and show the average 
amount the student paid at these different schools? 

Dr. Jonnson. Yes, sir; we can, and I will say to you—and this is 
determinative if you will look at it—in this group of universities as 
a whole the students pay 8.56 percent of the total cost of their edu- 
cation. 

(The requested table follows :) 
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INCOME BY SOURCE 


Mr. Denton. Would it be very difficult for you to give us some 
kind of accounting as to how much income you receive, by source? 

Dr. JOHNSON. We would be ve glad to do that. As a matter of 
fact, it would only be a question oa tae ning to the proper page of this 
justification, but we will insert it into the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


TaBLE XV.—Analysis. of financing in support of budget estimates for fiscal years 
1958 through 1961 





Actual 1958 Actual 1959 | Estimate 1960) Estimate 1962 


Educational and general from non-Federal 
sources: 











1. Student fees eieideeinectnes ‘ sootonee $1, 111, 335 $1, 221, 235 $1, 318, 350 $1, 404, 391 
2. Endowment income__- suocubeaed : 104, 246 114, 907 160, 121 160, 121 
3. Gifts and grants_-- 584, 937 761, 767 767, 182 774, 682° 

4, Sales and services of educational “depart- 
ments. __---... Fo aidldabdd dew dche = gah 12, 046 11, 214 11, 845 11, 845- 
EE Pet ancun> Inposnnoenseen 7, 832 9, 085 8, 323 8, 323 

6. Organized activities re lated to educa- 
tional departments pat 82, 262 93, 425 88, 418 88, 418 
7. Reimbursements from other : sources. ___- 308, 173 358, 513 422, 279 448, 817 
8. Working capital. --....- cnedin cidiadesety thle othdeuaeeast 69, 473 39, 448 39, 448 
Total from non-Federal sources. ..-_- .-- 2, 210, 831 2, 639, 619 2, 815, 966 2, 936, 045 
From Government appropriation. -.........-- 3, 982, 500 4, 350, 300 4, 617, 000 5, 090, 000 
Total educational and ornaeey. beh eh oelbes 6, 193, 331 6, 989, 919 i 432, 966 8, 026, 045 
Auxiliary oa oat scene 929, 756 1, 045, 920 1, 095, 842 1, 095, 4 

Student aid. _--- baee TP eaaseemeaiennas 155, 864 209, 257 158, 485 158, 485 

Total... mime pnpeaciematie 7, 278, 951 8, 245, 096 8, 687, 293 9, 280, 372 


Dr. Jounson. You will notice that the student fees have risen from 
$1,111,335 in 1958 to an estimated $1,404,391 in 1961, and that as a 
total from non-Federal sources we now have this year ‘$2, 815,966 over 
and against a Federal appropriation of $4,617,000. 

Next year we expect $2,936,045 from non- Federal sources over and 
against $5,090,000 for the appropriation. 


FUNDS RECEIVED UNDER NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATIONAL ACT 


Mr. Denton. What funds do you receive under the Defense Edu- 
cational Act ? 

Mr. Ciarke. We receive money from the National Defense Loan 
Fund program, and also receive money for the teaching program in 
sciences. 

Mr. Denton. How much do receive for that ? 

Mr. Crarke. Under the loan fund we received around $150,000. 

Mr. Denton. Do you match that in any w ay? 

Mr. Crarxr. Yes, sir: on the basis of one-ninth. 

Mr. Denton. What? 

Mr. Crarke. One-ninth of the appropriation which is received from 
them. 

Mr. Denton. You mean you put up one-ninth and the Government 
puts up eight-ninths ? 

Mr. CrarkKe. Yes, sir. 


| a the case of the physics program which we have we put up one- 
1a 
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Mr. Denton. What do you receive from the other titles of the act? 
Dr. JoHnson. We would like to put that in the record, Mr. Chair- 

man, if we may. 

Mr. Denton. Yes; I wish you would. 

(The information requested follows :) 


National Defense Education Act programs at Howard University during 1959-69 


Loans to students in institutions of higher education (title II): 


REE IIE UII ioe ecncn oe rentcnungentnanne * $104, 998. 00 
Language development (title III): African language and area 

eens een CO ee nn titi nn * 4, 886. 12 
National defense fellowships (title IV): physics program____--_~- 7, 500. 00 


1 Federal funds are matched by 1/9 from non-Federal funds. 
2 Federal funds are matched by non-Federal funds. 


SELECTED UNIVERSITY’S RECEIPTS FROM FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Dr. Jounson. I have a table, Mr. Chairman, which will be very 
instructive to look at. This is the total receipts from U.S. Govern- 
ment sources in the 15 land-grant colleges and universities. You will 
note that in 1958 they ranged from $1,012,824 in Vermont to $132,- 
570,000 in California, with a median of $3,689,658 in Missouri. 

Howard University received $346,218, exclusive of the direct appro- 
priation of $3,982,500. 

Mr. Denton. Do you want to put that table in the record ? 

Dr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


Total receipts from U.S. Government sources, 15 complea land-grant colleges and 
universities with medical schools, 1958 


University : Amount 1958 
2 ROE 0 SOMMEUONIIIT t,o. a nsueneocnneceteemnnaabenda-ecwie $132, 570, 015 
a I Fe ccadienr sarseeeccce tea nticieiipsty einstellen 10, 976, 364 
eS te NR oe cde nck eecenionnaas 8, 813, 480 
4) WnivGretey Ol  Wisecn a oo i i ee Ll 6, 525, 368 
& Commell Univerity ..66ccn tate eet 4, 456, 255 
a NUNN NN ORIN i eis deiner cnb ioisilim loonie 8, 867, 205 
Tc cc a litical 3, 768, 404 
aaa TE Po eke acnsiann abimmceiipnaainimeinislaominnsedl 3, 689, 658 
es | ne ae” en 3, 650, 899 

ne nn 7 Da csatedimrecgenimemeneepiiaapesepeciesnbualocoatiigas 3, 450, 906 
i SC I na cscs icant al 2, 910, 388 
ie. ieireteity:08 Pmettoy Mics. oe a a 2, 784, 317 
De a OE as sinistit san echsiv ns christ emtsicvlih nhslemickstindil 2, 490, 817 
a ye I rien cmninaencdinneabebinuniaetontowsban 1, 905, 452 
15. University of Vermont and State Agricultural College____ 1, 012, 824 
Oem TR, CUES OU ee nel a anenas peaeabbnnecd 346, 218 


Committee note: In addition Howard University received a direct appropria- 
tion from the Federal Government of $3,982,500 for the partial support of the 
university. 


RESEARCH GRANTS 


Mr. Denton. From what sources are you receiving research grants? 

Dr. Jounson. We receive grants from the Government itself and 
from various and sundry foundations. We receive them from phar- 
maceutical manufacturing organizations, and things of that sort. 

Mr. Denton. Would you put in the record the research grants which 
you have received from the Government ? 
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Dr. Jonnson. Yes, sir; we would put in a complete table of research 


nts. 
Mr. Denton. From the Government and from other sources? 
Dr. Jonnson. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Gifts and grants received during fiscal year 1960 for research, training, and other 
specifically designated projects 





Total For other 
Received from— amount For research | For training specific 


received projects 








Agencies of the Federal Government: 


$7, 326. 39 $7, 326. 39 
40, 841. 00 27, 778. 00 


527, 172. 31 329, 693. 66 
134, 650. 00 51, 190. 00 





National Science Foundation_--- 











CO pice son tsiielehe tettntiehiith odes +6 Tr SEGIE Es weiciiacemneubeihiataetaaatl 
U.S. Office of Vocational Rehabilitation__- 90 TE. OB bi nc citcntesewe 
een, Government. . ......cccccesecescus 742, 638. 13 415, 988. 05 317, 275. 08 9, 375.00 
Others: 
RA = 0 cna nailaiiibuidiiiimnisdiensn SU TI acta ceane cma 280. 20 30. 00 
dp a 23, 121.11 1, 278. 78 16, 176. 00 5, 666. 33 
Philanthropic foundations and societies_- -- 137, 038. 18 85, 221. 60 50, 766. 58 1, 050. 00 
Business organizations and related founda- 
a a ee 30, 942. 06 BL PEE icanccncossssualbbasaabnes 
a re 191,411.55 | 117, 442. 44 67, 222. 78 6, 746. 33 
Total, all gifts and grants received...... 934,049.68 | 533,430.40 | 384,497.86 | 16,121.33 





Mr. Denton. Is the trend up or down, as far as these funds are 
concerned ? 

Dr. Jounson. Up, sir. 

Mr. Denton. What allowance do you people make for overhead ? 

Dr. Jounson. Mr. Clarke, can you answer that ? 

Mr. Ciarke. Approximately 15 percent. 

Mr. Denon. That is more or less standard; is that right? 

Mr. Ciarke. Some we do not have any overhead on, and some we do. 

Mr. Denton. You think 15 percent is adequate ? 

Mr. CiarKke. No; it is not. 

Mr. Denton. What do you think it should be? 

Mr. Ciarke. Approximately between 35 and 40 percent. 

Mr. Denton. That is pretty high; isn’t it? 

Mr. Ciarke. Yes,sir. But that is what we figured it out to be. 

Mr. Denton. But you accept 15 percent. 

Of course, on the other hand, when you get the grants they help 
you teach also. 

Dr. Jounson. Very little, Mr.Chairman. It helps us insofar as the 
interrelatedness of mental operation of teachers is concerned, but it 
does not give us any particular time 

Mr. Denton. You are glad, however, to take them ? 

Dr. Jounson. All universities have to be on their guard against 
being used by manufacturing houses for research for their benefit, 
which really costs the university more to produce than the money 
which they give us. 
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RESEARCH OVERHEAD ACCOUNT 


Mr. Denton. On page 90, what is this “research overhead account”? 
Dr. Jonnson. What is it, Mr. Clarke? Will you identify the $16, 
166 in 1961 for research overhead ! ) 
Mr. Crarke. This is money which is being used for a specific pur. 


pose or position in the budget, and at the present time from research 
overhead. 


Mr. DENTON. Say that again. 
Mr. Crarke. This is money which is being reimbursed for specific 
positions that are established out of research overhead. 


PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


Program and financing 





1959 actual 





1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
































Program by activities: | 
eb conatnaneenee an wule W000 Fain i ndcdeswelnos chee 
2. Physical education building..............-..----- ; 113, 181 $46, 135 nga 
3. Home economics building--... 13, 500 7,378 |..cccles 
4, Classroom building No. 2- - 0-2 2-2 =~ nena a= === |--- enon === | -- one ene ee $105, 000 
ee BOOS Wace ovens cen nc ub ease sincelancaseuses coast -capennaraense 120, 000 
Survey of steam and electrical production and distri- 
0 SORE SE SE Se a ee, Ses seat 31,000: |. s0ncceskassie 
co RS Se ee 128, 681 74, 513 225, 000 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance brought forward... ........- —76, 356 —64, 407 —10, 864 
Unobligated balance carried forward___._......--- 64, 407 10, 894 10, 804 
Unobligated balance no longer available _ _---__--. 6, 268 oncuawcestecmelanl 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) _--.........- 123, 000 21, 000 225, 000 





Object classification 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


in 2h thse Sellen sai wcrnubiraepamseiaesneceescnanus fh ES ES $1,000 
Fe en I II 5 iat cian 6b wo nnen bb Sends nae dhntaradeena Jed iéscan i 14, 000 
ee IE SII Bon onder edisneendnnncccesrenes 128, 181 $74, 513 210, 000 

Ce oe eal ee cunacanebewscswunent 128, 681. 74, 513 225, 000 
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CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS 


Program and financing 





9 a 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


——— 


P rogram by activities: 














1, Auditorium-fine arts building-..........-.-.....-..... $370, 932 9553; BEB Noe tute 
9, Science hall alterations... 2... 6.0..000- en dnc vesecnsee- 748 45 
a apareeamteaan 19, 284 

4, Biology-greenhouse building _..........-.........-.-- 724 

5 Agminimretion building... .......-nchec<<no~cereces-o- 19, 757 

6. Men’s dormitory................-. sed i“ 15, 937 : 

7. Preclinical medical building 140, 628 FI ah ha nail i tan 
8, Pharmacy building -...........- : 8, 598 BE lone rcacueane 
9, Dental building Sih -tnbhndohopsctidedattbaddccen 110, 307 92: C68 fk. wi cs hoe 

10. Powerplant—electrical substation <<"... 2.3.44 t.sscks 4, 641 Pi ate oak ie ite 

11. Powerplant—repairs Sane a suudnaael | S007... £ bee 5 ic behbd ich detel 

12. Home economics building-.............- cents dite stip Ginalesly «ch spiteactitignaiatiataiies sitet teatas steal $1, 105, 000 

Te. OWE Pee “TCM, oo nn Soa cn cca pndbuccccnceucenncltnopentiowncecteree. > -anueee 328, 000 

OIE. « ohindanncocsmetweanecerdemereusil = 691, 669 262, 496 1, 433, 000 
Financing: 

Unobligated balance brought forward...................-- —1, 059, 358 se oh RE I ee al 

Unobligated balance carried forward................-.._-. ey ON Fide Se ken untt ta and tele 

Unobligated balance no longer available. ................- 97, 379 TEE Un necnncediianiss atte 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) _..........-.].---.---------|.-----------.. 1, 433, 000 

Object classification 


| 1yS9 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


|] eee 





HOWARD UNIVERSITY 








0? Other contractual services $7, 207 $2, 295 $5, 000 
ONES, 65 Bonind ccceuadiiedetindenabuas 46, 862 i 
Total, Howard University.............----. 4-2 +s ee 54, 069 31, 295 5, 000 
ALLOCATION TO FURLIC RUILDINGS SERVICE, GENERAL 
SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
02 Travel......- satel aiesedegiis eaten an ana em atnanen 35 100 100 
03 Transportation Ot SimeesS . S.1 5552 6k 5 cds a SEAR see ES elec ese 200 
06 Printing and reproduction_. iti a A EM 1, 860 et tc 
07 Other contractual services ..........-2..222.-- Jodan'da te 106, 387 17, 800 50, 000 
. Depnlias Gnd materials... . 206... nese denn sneepiepmnnonwnints 19, 179 2, 046 2, 000 
09 Equipment aeshancavcits hee tiiaeaeetome aaa oe 447, 635 154, 614 200, 000 
me aenes and stractwres. si... 45. - eh kkk. 35s ds 62, 504 55, 641 1, 175, 700 
Total, General Services Administration................- "637, 600 231, 201 1, 428, 000 
I a 691, 669 ~ 262. 496 1, 433, 000 


Mr. Denon. Let us go ahead with your plans and specifications. 
You may make your presentation on that and on construction. 


GENERAL STATEMENT, PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


Dr. Jounson. Thank you, sir. 

The sum of $225,000 is here respectfully requested to provide for 
complete plans and specifications for two building projects as follows : 
(1) $105,000 for a classroom building to be erected at an estim: ited total 
construction cost of $1,759,600, (2) $120, 000 for a women’s dormitory 
to be erected at an estimated total construction cost of $2,003,400. 
Both of these buildings are now made urgently necessary because the 
heavy enrollment of ‘students has overflowed and overwhelmed our 
physical plant facilities for the teaching of the humanities, the lan- 
guages and psychology in the undergraduate and graduate ganglion 
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of five schools and colleges. The liberal arts teachers are without 
office space for consultation of their students; and the enrollment of 
women requiring on-campus residence has overflowed and over. 
whelmed ‘all existing dormitory facilities. During the fall semester 
of 1959, there was an enrollment of 3,295 students in the ganglion 
serving the college of liberal arts, the graduate school, the school of 
engineering and architecture, the school of music and the college of 
pharmacy. This number of students exceeded by 12 the maximum 
student body expected to be in this ganglion under the 20-year plan, 
If both of ihisos two buildings were ready now they could be filled at 
once to their maximum capacity. Ifthe planning money is appropri- 
ated as here requested, it will still require 3 years for these buildings 
to be made ready for occupancy. 

It is of the utmost urgency that the planning money be made avail- 
able at the earliest possible moment so that the construction may be 
facilitated as rapidly as possible. 


ConstrucTION oF Buripines, $1,433,000 


It is here respectfully requested that the sum of $1,433,000 be appro- 
priated for the construction of buildings for two projects in the 
construction of buildings as follows: 


(1) The construction of the home economics building_..-....--~-- $1, 105, 000 
(2) Six projects of renovation and expansion of the university 
I os as cas corecue erserega nganbghicnnn cb apap 328, 000 


HOME ECONOMICS BUILDING, $1,105,000 


It is here respectfully requested that $1,105,000 be appropriated for 
the construction of the new home economics building. This building 
is urgently needed to replace the inadequate and outmoded building 
now used in part by home economics and in part to provide facilities 
for the student union. The new building will accomplish two things: 
It will provide a modern and thoroughly adequate building for class- 
rooms, laboratories, and clinical facilities for the most important 
single department in the university from the point of view of the 
women students. It is this department which provides curricula 
affording a broad background for homemaking and a foundation for 
graduate work in the four major fields upon which efficient homemak- 
ing is based, namely, foods and nutrition, clothing textiles, child de- 
velopment and family relationships, and home economics education. 
The erection of this building will also clear the way for the present 
building now used by home economics to be transferred fully into a 
student union to take the place of student facilities now available in 
Miner Hall—an aged and outmoded and heavily deteriorated build- 
ing, which must demolished in order to provide space for the 
urgently needed classroom building soon to be erected. e valuable 
facilities in this building will render service not only to the depart- 
ment of home economics itself but to the department of pediatrics in 
medicine, the department of psychology in liberal arts, the school of 
social work, to the nurses of Freedmen’s Hospital and to the Child 
wae Division of the District of Columbia Department of Public 
Welfare. 
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sIx PROJECTS OF RENOVATION AND EXPANSION OF THE UNIVERSITY POWER- 
PLANT FACILITIES, $328,000 


It is here respectfully requested that the sum of $328,000 be appro- 
riated for six projects of renovation and expansion of facilities in 
the university powerplant facilities as follows: 


(1) Conversion of present coal-fired boiler to use of fuel oil___-_----___ $86, 000 
(2) Expansion of fuel oil tank capacity from 35,000 gallons to 200,000 
CEE EE hh 2k i a oe a 177, 000 
(83) Replacement of steam valves in steam loop leader of the powerplant 
I SONS i ian cso cs tcp nillv whens sin es ent nin rots sa coat dnesdaatecaniaea ma 25, 
(4) Repairs to deteriorated boiler room drain line systems.....----.- 20, 000 
ease to feed Welel REGIE. Q0 nn ncienmnnsintinmenimmmeuapinmene 5, 000 
(6) Replacement of existing feed water softener....._........-.---.- 15, 000 
DOG scheint niatimciicn geen ae ede eee 328, 000 


The rapid development of new buildings at Howard University has 
subjected the university powerplant facilities to the utmost strain. 
Last year Congress saw clearly that a careful survey should be made 
by the Public Buildings Service to determine what additions should 
be made to these facilities in order to meet the new needs already pres- 
ent as well as the new needs soon to be present when the large audi- 
torium-fine arts building is put into use and the new Freedman’s Hos- 
pital building is erected as planned. The Congress appropriated $21,- 
000 for this survey. The survey has not been completed but it has 
gone far enough for the Public Buildings Service to believe and to 
recommend that the above-named six projects of renovation and im- 
provement be authorized to go forward immediately. Other needed 
projects of expansion will be brought to the attention of the Govern- 
ment as soon as the full survey is available. Meanwhile the fullest 

ible awareness should be given to the word urgency in the matters 
se set forth. 

That concludes the introductory statement, Mr. Chairman. 


SURVEY OF THE STEAM AND ELECTRICAL SYSTEM 


Mr. Denton. We appropriated $21,000 for 1960 for a survey of 
the steam and electrical production and distribution system. 

What were the results of the survey of the steam and electrical 
system ? 

Dr. Jounson. That survey, Mr. Chairman, has not been completed 
by the Public Buildings Service, but they were asked to give first 
attention to these projects because they seemed to be of such an urgent 
nature as to require immediate attention. This, we have done. 

Mr. Denton. A year ago they said it would take about 4 months. 

Dr. Jounson. They are not yet through, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Denton. They have taken since last August; have they not? 

Dr. Jounson. Yes, sir; that is right. At best, they have had the 
money only since July 1, and if I may say, sir, in order to give prior 
attention to these matters and study them out of context, in the 
nature of the case it took them more time on this than it would have 
taken if they had been allowed to follow the thing according to the 
general outline. 
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Mr. Denton. With reference to construction, the request is for 
$1,433,000 of which $1,105,000 is for a home economics building, and 
$328,000 is for powerplant facilities. 

If the survey is not complete, how can you tell what you are going 
to need for construction? The survey was supposed to determine 
this. 

Dr. Jounson. Yes, Mr. Chairman. The survey will determine al] 
that we need, in the matter of heat, light, and power facilities, but 
the survey has gone far enough to determine that these six things are 
of such urgency: 

Mr. Denton. Have they given you a report on it ? 

Dr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. A report as to how much that would cost? 

Dr. Jounson. This $328,000 involves six powerplant projects, 

Mr. Ketry. This is not a complete submission, Mr. Denton, but we 
cannot afford to wait until 1962 to undertake the most urgent items, 
So, their study has identified these six projects. 

Mr. Denton. The survey does cover that ? 

Mr. Ketry. Yes, sir; they have priced it out and, as a matter of 
fact, we held the budget open until December to firm this up, and 
give it to you. It is likely, when the survey is completed that it will 
be necessary to come forth with some additional items in 1962 to 
complete all of the work. 

But these are the ones identified as the most urgent items, aud are 
therefore in this budget. 





HOME ECONOMICS BUILDING 


Mr, Denton. You were talking about the home economies building 
for which the sum of $1,105,000 is requested ? 

Will it replace an existing building, and how much additional net 
space will be provided by this building? 

Dr. Jounson. The home economics building will take part of the 
space on the campus now occupied by the old Miner Hall, which was 
the first dormitory ever built on the campus of the university. 

Miner Hall, insofar as it is usable at all, now is used for a student 
union. One-half of the building now occupied by the home economics 
department is also used for student union purposes. The Miner Hall 
will be torn down and the new home economics building will take 
part of the space that it was occupying. 

The home economics building now occupied will be entirely vacated 
by the home economics department, and will be transformed fully into 
a students’ union. It will be, at best, a poor student’s union because 
we have on the campus now 5,000 students. 

Mr. Denton. Will you have bedroom facilities for guests, or will 
you have just a dining room and so forth? 

Dr. Jonnson. No; the dormitories are entirely separate. We have 
dormitories for about 1,500 students. 

Mr. Denton. In my country they have rooms in which guests stay 
at the student union, and people who come to visit the school generally 
stay there. 

Dr. Jonnson. When we have a chance to build a good student union 
for that purpose, Mr. Chairman, we will have such rooms in there, but 
Tam afraid 
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Mr. Denton. You will have a cafeteria, dining room, meeting 
rooms, bowling alleys, and things like that ? 

Dr. Jounson. Insofar as it can be had, but this building will be 
about one-half the size that a student union building should be. 


ADEQUACY OF GROUND FOR BUILDINGS 


Mr. Denton. Do you think you will have enough ground space 
for these buildings ? 

Dr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. I have been through there, and it looks crowded to 
me. It seems to me you will need more space. 

Dr. Jounson. One of the first things I did, Mr. Chairman, in my 
administration, was to buy $1 million worth of land. We know that 
that land will enable us to build all the buildings we have provided 
inthis building program. 

Mr. Denton. Well, are houses located on that land ? 

Dr. Jounson. Yes, sir; quite a few are on the land now. 

Mr. Denton. And in your construction program you asked for 
$5,747,000. 

That was your revised estimate. But the Department cut you down 
to $4,652,000, and when you got to the Bureau of the Budget they 
cut you down to $1,433,000. 

Could you tell me what was included in that $5,747,000? 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION BUILDING 


Dr. Jounson. The new physical education building for men, which 
is a desperately needed building, Mr. Chairman, and the plans and 
specifications are ready and waiting. 

Mr. Denton. How much would that cost ? 

Dr. Jonnson. We have the exact sum. It is $3,947,000. 

Mr. Denton. What kind of physical education building do you 
have there now ? 

Dr. Jounson. We have a wooden firetrap of about one-twelfth 
the size that is needed to be had, sir. 

Mr. Denton. What you propose to build, of course, is a gymnasium, 
a fieldhouse, and basketball courts, and so forth ? 

Dr. Jounson. Yes, sir: it is a desperately needed building, sir. 

Mr. Denton. Do you know of any university the size of Howard 
University which does not have some kind of fieldhouse ? 

Dr. Jonnson. No, sir: no university in the United States that 
amounts to anything would be found with the shabby kind of facili- 
ties we have for that purpose. 

Mr. Denton. And that is $3,947,000 ? 

Dr. Jonnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denron. Did the Department allow that ? 

Dr. Jonmnson. Yes, sir. The Department did. 


ACTION ON ORIGINAL REQUEST 


Mr. Kertxy. The original request, Mr. Denton, was for the two 
buildings—a physical education building and the home economics 
building. The Secretary recommended to the Bureau of the Budget 
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only the physical education building. In the course of the evaluation 
and revision by the Bureau of the Budget, Dr. Johnson made a case 
for both of them, and they substituted the home economics building 
instead of the physical education building. 

Mr. Denton. You have $4,652,000, and I believe it was $3,947,000, 

Mr. Ke tty. In addition to the $3,947,000, the request which we 
made to the Bureau of the Budget included certain of the funds for 
the powerplant and an additional $377,000 which is not now included 
in the budget 

Mr. Denton. Dr. Johnson made a recommendation for a physical 
education building, and a home economics building, and you dis- 
allowed the home economics building. But, when he got to the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, he made such a good case for home economics 
that he got that, but he lost the physical education building ? 

Dr. Jounson. No, sir; that is a case where we have found it very 
difficult to develop any considerable love for our cause. 

Mr. Denton. Do you think they knew something over there that 
you and I do not know, which caused them to disallow this physical 
education building? 

Dr. Jounson. Well, Mr. Chairman, you know this is a minority 
cause. It would not be here at all unless it suffered for friends in 
this country, and the friends which we have found have been golden, 
but they have been few, and one of the reasons why we feel so deeply 
grateful to this committee is because we have found friends who have 
not only listened to what we have asked for, but from time to time 
have gone beyond us and anticipated our needs and given us support 
that we did not even expect. 

But, that does not happen everywhere, and it is a sad experience 
that in some critical places it sometimes appears not to be there. 

Mr. Denton. Doctor, is there anything else you want to say? 

Dr. Jounson. No, sir. 

Mr. Denton. Well, I want to say, as I said in the beginning, we 
regret that you will not be with us next year. However, you can 
take satisfaction in a job well done. 

Dr. Jounson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Denton. I think you can be proud of the progress that has 
been made at Howard University since you have been there. 

Dr. Jounson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
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on | Tuurspay, Fesruary 25, 1960. 
Se 
ng OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
0 WITNESSES 
we JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 
. 
‘or JOHN W. HAMBLETON, BUDGET ANALYST 
ed 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
“al . 
‘a Program and financing 
U- 
cg 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
a rT 
by activities: 
ry 1. Executive direction and program coordination.........- $765, 111 $799, 900 $834, 100 
9. Publications and reports. .........-......-.-.-------.-- 138, 552 139, 850 146, 400 
3. Administrative and financial management. .-.......-.- 1, 356, 279 1, 423, 750 1, 462, 500 
at Total operating costs.............-----.-------------- 2,250,942 | 2, 363, 500 2, 443, 000 
al 4. Relation of costs to obligations: Costs financed from 
obligations of other years, net (—)-.--..-----.-.-...-- PUR GED b-<acccncncmibielniedanbabeininies 
t Total program (obligations)......................-- 2, 254, 129 2, 363, 500 2, 443, 000 
‘y Financing: ; . 
in Advances and reimbursements from non-Federal sources 
(annual appropriation acts): Federal old-age and sur- 
n, Seeers insurance trust fa. « . ......c.ccccccccceccsnescce —287, 000 —302, 500 —315, 000 
ly Unobligated balance no longer available----.........-...-- TRATIE: Assis icaiteniarntitchieanellbiaaainha cients, 
ve | Appropriation (new obligational authority) _......-.---- 1, 971, 000 2, 061, 000 2, 128, 000 
ne 
rt : Object classification 
ce : 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
sis ae od eigenen caesar essai iniatnanaanmnie 
Total number of permanent positions. -...............--...---- 280 290 299 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions.............-.-.....- 3 2 2 
Average number of all employees. ............-...---------.-- 270 277 285 
Ve Number of employees at end of year. ...........-...-.-.-.---- 276 283 292 
an Average GS grade and salary - --......-.-..--.-- lesmascobdinabe 8.0 $6, 852, 8.2 $6,982, 8.2 $6, 956 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions_...........-.- nigueilionmpinaneeiead $1, 873, 937 $1, 956, 304 $2, 013, 025 
Positions other than permanent._..................--- 13, 097 8, 695 8, 695 
as CAGOe TINUE GOT TRIG iis is 5 caicin chic dnt cwadcdnosebben 42, 783 47, 357 39, 613 
etal DENG GIVI a cndidincciiccnadarnmuin 1, 929, 817 2, 012, 356 2, 061, 333 
SIRT nia accnmeeniesintpihepeaismpibicnision es tasbedeneiaiaiaiedteate iain 29, 127 38, 835 39, 950 
Ser Sith OF CEN g ccnnccscancausnuspacwhecesonud’ 474 420 420 
Ge SICRGION SET WIGNE. 6 ccc ck ccenncwcncisccausadccsnced 37, 022 35, 060 36, 020 
Se Sens GG REC GOT VIOUS... occ dccccccccscnntucs idieesincitedemate 91 100 100 
@ Printing and reproduction... ..............-...........-... 50, 204 53, 993 53, 993 
et OUNNROUIIG! BOETIORE.. .. .. ..nnnoncccodhonscnsceuenboomse 41, 832 40, 858 65, 387 
: on ae a ae 32, 409 29, 560 30, 015 
! ROE, on. a nesddncnetitaeoSpgunesseddlachseteingedibal 21,717 27, 978 28, 223 
ll Grants, subsidies, and contributions_..................--- 115, 017 121, 400 124, 534 
18 Refunds, awards, and indemnities_.................-...-- 280 1, 145 1, 145 
a Gn ONONG  nics deka seb binhinniiiinesaunin 1, 952 1, 800 1, 880 
8 EE ae re ee ee ee ee ee 2, 259, 942 2, 363, 500 2, 443, 000 
Costs financed from obligations of other years, net (—).....--- SUDEO ls canpactdeecettesiaenieveabed 
EE CIRIUINE.. «.. eicrcitsninicdcndlinsieiiinniicedtbiiitmeedinns 2, 254, 129 2, 363, 500 2, 443, 000 





Mr. Focarry. The committee will come to order. 
We have now the justifications for the Office of the Secretary. 


Mr. Kelly, are you going to speak to this? 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Kexty. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I have a brief 24%4-page summary 
statement which I would like to read. It is the Secretary’s statement 
I am reading on his behalf. 

Mr. Fogarry. All right. 

Mr. Keiiy. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is 
pleasure to appear before you in connection with the needs of the Of- 
fice of the Secretary. The total requirements for fiscal year 1961 
amount to $2,443,000, an increase of $79,500 over 1960. This will pro- 
vide for 11 new positions offset by 2 positions to be transferred in 
1961 to our working capital fund, for a net increase of 9 positions. 
The Secretary is convinced, after meeting day after day with the 
staff directors of this Office, that much more could be done to assist 
the operating agencies.in carrying out their total missions more effec- 
tively and with greater regard for the interrelationship of the pro- 
grams of other operating agencies if more help was available. 


NEW POSITIONS REQUESTED 


The 11 new positions requested comprise 3 professional positions 
and 8 secretarial and clerical positions in the following activities: 


Number of 

Activity : positions 
Office of the Under Secretary____________ Speen alsin od Oat nevi isi slcbaced ager a 1 
nN PE NR os nnn en eee 2 
I a es ere ae ace 1 
Publications and reports__________ arava ters nite esas ca sap lig oesiaa asec ane a 1 
Soren eee 2 
nN in oaks ls cw esc wiv vend ere ic eg 4 

a a a I 11 


In the Office of the Under Secretary, a request is made for a secre- 
tary for the Assistant to the Under Secretary authorized in 1960. It 
was our belief last year that the existing secretarial services could be 
utilized by this position without requesting an additional secretarial 
position. It was not too long before this proved not to be the case as 
the overburdened stenographers could not stretch their services that 
far. 

An additional Assistant for International Activities and a secretary 
are needed. International activities in support of the Department of 
State continue to grow. The social factors in economic and political 
development are recognized as being of major significance, particn- 
larly in the newly developing countries. We are being asked to as- 
sume increasing responsibilities in a variety of international programs. 
These include greater participation in the Foreign Service Institute 
training programs; closed relationships with the U.N., its specialized 
agencies, and other Government and nongovernmental international 
organizations; and other similar activities inherent in our responsi- 
bility as a Federal Department to support and assist our Government 
in achieving its international objectives. 

In the area of program analysis, a professional staff member, to act 
as a senior economist for the Department, is required. A position-of 
this tvpe is needed in the Office of the Secretary to give guidance and 
coordination to operating agency personnel in making a continuing 
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analysis of national trends in health, education, and welfare, and of 
economic factors, including population, problems that cut across oper- 
ating agency lines. ser : 

In the Office of Publications and Reports an additional secretary is 
requested. Due to the short supply of stenographic assistance, work 
that should be promptly developed and completed very often must be 
postponed for prolonged periods. 8 CAA 

In personnel management, many activities have been initiated which 
necessitate this request for a promotion and recruitment officer and a 
clerk. For example, a great deal of work must be done to improve 
the merit promotion program, to assure that we have able and well- 
trained peoplé ready to take the place of key officials who leave for 
retirement or for other reasons, and to improve our intake of young 
people with potentialities for higher responsibilities. We are also ex- 
pecting new work in connection with the employees’ medical insurance 
program recently enacted by the Congress. 

The four positions requested for general services provide for a 
shuttle driver for mail distribution and three positions in the Depart- 
ment’s central library. 

Mail distribution with existing personnel has become a critical prob- 
Jem now that we have staff in eight outlying locations. 

The central library is another example where service activities have 
lagged behind program requirements because of staffing inadequacies. 
We are unable, for example, to devote one employee to the important 
function of arranging for interlibrary loans and thus make optimum 
use of the resources of other libraries. We also lack the necessary 
staff to catalog the many thousands of foreign publications in our 
possession with the result that access to the information contained in 
them is difficult and time consuming. 

I will be glad to answer any questions you may have. 

Mr. Focarty. Your appropriation for 1960 is $2,363,500, including 
the transfer from the OASI trust fund. The request for 1961 is $2,- 
443,000, an increase of $79,500 and nine positions. 

How many of these positions were requested last year, but not 
allowed ? 

Mr. Ketiy. Approximately the same number of positions were re- 

uested. They are not the identical positions, Mr. Chairman. We 
did have 11 positions in the 1960 budget, which were not provided 
for in the final appropriation action. This year we are request- 
ing 11 new positions. 


SUMMARY OF INCREASES AND DECREASES 


Mr. Fogarty. We will place pages 4, 5, and 6 in the record, explain- 
ing the requested increase. 
<The pages referred to follow :) 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Summary of changes 


Enacted appropriation 1960 (including $302,500 OASI 


RIDIN Parecien ste a esti as sscininis coeisescsleasnisnisn isis Seanad elaine tabsauaiiccni ain thc $2, 363, 500 
Estimate for 1961 (including $315,000 OASI transfer)____ 2, 443, 000 


ZORA. CRANE) .cncccnssnnnesnennnlneee Bi +79, 500 
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Summary of changes—Continued 
Increases : De 
A. Mandatory items: 
1. Annualization of 10 new positions authorized 
in 1960 for part of year (1960—authorized 
for approximately 85 percent of year): 








Per eOwins |: GOT WiCNi sek i ek es $14, 526 
a ceed 933 - 
—a eee 15, 459 
2. Employee health insurance for existing posi- 
tions_____~~----------------~------------ 14, 459 A 
3. Increased FICA costs.................--... 8 | @ 
ST 
RN tats ates nt dgek end aagiied 30, 524 s 
B. Program increases : _ 
1. For secretarial assistance in the office of the te 
Under Secretary : al 
CT a a 3, 686 ll 
Retirement contributions__......________ 234 a 
Related miscellaneous expenses includ- re 
ing $600 for equipment___._.___.________ 889 
; ; erry 4, 800 se 
2. To strengthen international functions: of 
ee NN ia helicase oA ons asinine tases 10, 084 tl 
Retirement contributions__......________ 636 
Related miscellaneous expenses including fe 
$700) for equinmentn.ncnunic icc nsine 1, 387 se 
—_——- 12, 107 0 
3. To expand program analysis activity : 0: 
NO he ote baie Ne 9. 421 bh 
Retirement contributions_________._._____ 612 
Related miscellaneous expenses including n 
$350 for equipment and $615 for d 
ected cere pct kaka a thee 1, 515 b 
ae 11, M8 li 
4. Secretarial assistance for the Office of Publica- ti 
tions and Reports: 
NN AES ili ant concn ict Dpiemig bias 3, 293 [ 
Retirement contributions________-____ Seas 210 p 
Related miscellaneous expenses including t' 
Seno TO neta se el. 447 t 
3, 950 t 
5. To strengthen personnel management: 
i ical catia cacti cella acimscnieciceecs 8, 960 
Retirement contributions__._.._._._._______ 582 
Related miscellaneous expenses including 
$700 for equipment and $500 for travel____ 1,431 
heresy, i: Ee ( 
6. For “General services” primarily to offset de- r 
ficiencies in the Department’s central library: 
i Wet Sis Soh a es 13, 449 I 
Retirement contributions____.._-_--_-______ 874 . 
Related miscellaneous expenses including s 
Baeo for Gaming kk acemmets 2, 033 ] 
Rental of automobile (mail) _-.....----____ 600 § 
Communication services for new positions t 
requested in other activities above_______ 612 
Less: 2 laborer positions transferred to the ; 
working capital fund. Funds are retained t 
in this appropriation to pay charges for t 
laboring services to be made by the WCF. —______ 
17,568 
OU inti kL edetlch ibe idrntebe ii tiiteelitadacts 60, 955 
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Summary of changes—Continued 


Decreases : 
A. Nonrecurring items of equipment.______-____________-_-_.- —3, 500 

B. 1 less day in excess of 52-week base (262 days 1960, 261 days 
LOGE ) ci ection pnecee einer odie apiGn enema gata —8, 479 


te ST semis anita dagen le 79, 500 


EXPLANATION OF CHANGES 


Office of the Under Secretary.—$4,809 is needed to provide a secretary for the 
Assistant to the Under Secretary authorized in 1960. The principal duties in ad- 
dition to general secretarial services will be typing of speeches including some 
research, filing, and assembly of materials. 

International function (in Office of Assistant Secretary)—A GS-13 Assistant 
for International Activities with a secretary are requested, amounting to $12,107. 
During the past year the activities of the international office have expanded ma- 
terially involving increasing participation by this Department in the planning 
and formulation of foreign policies in the health, education, and welfare fields. 
In addition, there are a number of projects or activities which are not getting 
adequate attention such as the development of the Department’s role in the 
refugee and immigrant field. 

Program analysis—A GS-15 position ($11,548) is requested to serve as a 
senior economist for the Department. This addition is needed so that analysis 
of national trends in health, education, and welfare and of economic problems 
that cut across operating agency lines can be given adequate attention. 

Publications and reports.—$3,950 for a secretary is needed. The eight in- 
formation officers in OPR doing the writing and editing need prompt typing and 
secretarial assistance quite often due to a variety of emergency assignments 
many times overlapping. Some projects which should be promptly developed 
often must be postponed for prolonged periods due to shortage of secretarial 
help. 

Personnel management.—The request for $10,973 will provide a GS-12 pro- 
motion and recruitment officer and a clerk. A great deal more work must be 
done to improve the merit promotion program and considerable planning must 
be done in connection with the new medical insurance program. We also would 
like to accelerate our efforts in attracting exceptionally able college graduates 
to this Department. 

General services.—The request of $17,568 will provide three new jobs in the 
Department's library principally to remove deficiencies in cataloging and to im- 
prove presently poor service. A chauffeur (mail) is also needed. At the present 
time, we have to provide extensive mail shuttle services to four locations other 
than Health, Education, and Welfare north and south buildings. It is impossible 
to service them with desired regularity without this addition. 


INFORMATION OFFICE 


Mr. Foearry. I notice part of the increase is for your Information 
Office and for help with speech writing. Is this just for the first few 
months of the fiscal year ? 

Mr. Ketuiy. No, sir. This is a continuing problem of the Depart- 
ment. The publications and report activities of the Department is a 
significant area of the Secretary’s responsibility. We are one of the 
largest publishing houses in the country, when you think in terms of 
all the various documents put out by our Department. We would like 
to be sure that we are putting out a quality product that is consistent 
with the policies of the administration and the Department, and that 
wd are reviewed before they are issued, to identify any problems in 
them. 
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INTERNATIONAL ACTIVITIES 





Mr. Fogarty. I notice also that you have two additional positions 
for international activities. The justifications on page 21 say that 
among other things this will be for 
* * * stimulating health, education, and welfare operating agency participation 
in international programs. 

What does this mean, stimulating interest ? 

Mr. Ketry. There has been an increasing recognition on the part 
of the Department of State of the extent to which there is knowled 
and capacity within the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare whith can be of material assistance to the Department of State 
in the conduct of their operations, but we have not adequately coordi- 
nated the resources of the Department to bring to bear this kind of 
competencies on all of the problems on which we have a contribution 
to make. 

We now have an international coordinator, who is an extremely 
overburdened individual, trying to work with the operating agencies, 
and be the go-between with the State Department and other activities, 
As a mater of fact, he is an individual who has not had a vacation for 
several years simply because there isn’t anybody who can assume his 
duties when he is absent. 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEES ON INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION AND 
SOCIAL WELFARE 


Mr. Focarry. On page 22 you say: 

Reorganization and operation of the Interdepartmental Committees on Inter. 
national Education and International Social Welfare. 

What does that mean ? 

Mr. Ketry. Page 22, you said? 

Mr. Focarry. Page22. Yes. Under the “Explanation of increase” 
for the international activities. You have nine subdivisions there, and 
this is No. 2. 

Mr. Ketxy. I am not sure I can talk specifically to those two sub- 
committees, but what the Secretary has arranged for is for an inter- 
departmental organization of the operating agency heads to meet 
periodically in connection with international activities, and an in- 
formal group of the key international people in each of the operating 
agencies to meet with the international coordinator, in order that 
there can be an adequate exchange of information, and each can be 
knowledgeable of the problems that the others are working on. 


PROBLEMS ASSOCIATED WITH POPULATION EXPANSION 


Mr. Focarty. You say in subdivision 5 there on page 22: 


Analysis of potential contribution of the Department to the study of world 
population problems. 

What are they going to do in that kind of study? 

Mr. Ketty. The Department of State has increasingly looked to 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare in connection 
with the identification of the problems associated with population and 
population expansion. 
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Mr. Focarry. Does this come under the heading of birth control ? 
| Mr. Ketry. No, sir. 
| Mr. Fogarry. Would not birth control be a part of this study? 
| Mr. Ketry. Certainly not in its conventional sense of the use of 
| that term ; no, sir. 

Mr. Foearry. Or any other use of the term ? 

Mr. Keuxiy. At this point of time what has been indicated is the 
| desirability for a study and identification of the problem, and I don’t 
| think that we are prepared to talk in terms of any solutions, or sug- 
| gestions, or comments, or recommendations, but rather the undertak- 
ing of the analysis. 


RELATIONSHIPS WITH OTHER GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATIONS 


| Mr. Foearry. When you get that close to the State Department, 
that makes me a little bit concerned. 
| Subdivision No. 6 on page 22 reads: 
Clarification and/or improvement of relationships with ICA, TES, and other 
components of the Department of State. 
| Are your relationships deteriorating ? 
Mr. Ketiy. No; but it is a question of clarification. There has 
| been a change in the nature of the Department’s operations with those 
organizations. As you know, they now make certain funds available 
to the Department and request us to carry on certain of their activi- 
ties. The Public Health Service and the Office of Education serve as 
a significant recruiting arm for ICA in the conduct of their programs. 
We also carry out for them certain of their programs of exchange 
students, or, I should say, exchange teachers, in which they transfer 
funds to us and ask us to carry on part of their program. This is a 
desire to coordinate those activities to develop a clear-cut working 
relationship with them as to what our assignment is versus what part 
of the assignment they are retaining, in order that we can more 
efliciently discharge the responsibilities given to us. 


SOCIAL WELFARE ATTACHE PROGRAM 


Mr. Foearty. In subdivision 8 you say: 
Reestablishment of the social welfare attaché program. 


| What do you mean by that? 
Mr. Krerxy. There has been a series of discussions with the Depart- 
' ment of State on the importance and desirability of including in the 
Department of State’s operation the recognition of the need for a 
person specialized in this field to assist the ambassadors and consulates 
| of foreign countries. 
Mr. Focarry. How many people would you envision in the next 
| year or two! 
| Mr. Ketiy. The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
would be interested, as I understand it, only from the standpomt of 
identifying the job and its responsibilities; the benefit which it could 
be to the foreign service program; and, to the’extent, qualified, assist- 
ing‘in the selection of such people. These people would not. be em- 
ployees in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, but 
rather of the Department of State. 
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OPERATIONS COORDINATING BOARD ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Fogarty. Subdivision 9 says: 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare participation on Operations 
Coordinating Board activities. 

What do you mean by that ? 

Mr. Ketty. There is, in the Executive Office of the President, a gso- 
called Operations Coordinating Board, which is designed to bring 
to bear in international foreign policy discussions the knowledge of 
the domestic policies in these many areas. As you know, the United 
States has representatives in all of these United Nations agencies, 
in which some very broad social policy considerations are given. One 
problem is to be sure of a consistency between the domestic policies 
of the United States and their consideration in establishing the point 
of view of the United States in dealing with the development of 
international policy statements. 

Mr. Fogarty. Have you made any provision for clothing in this 
budget? Will it be necessary for these people to acquire striped pants 
if we allow some of these increases ? 

Mr. Ketuiy. No, sir; we have not. 

Mr. Focarry. I hope the Secretary of State isn’t starting to take 
over the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. Key. I think, on the contrary, what we are trying to do is to 
be somewhat more influential in the conduct of their operations. 


DIVISION OF INTERNAL AUDIT 


Mr. Focarry. How large is the Division of Internal Audit? 

Mr. Ketxiy. We have five positions, sir; four professional and one 
secretarial. 

Mr. Focarry. Just briefly tell us the type of work they do. 

Mr. Kexty. The Internal Audit Division has basically three re- 
sponsibilities, sir. One is to be sure that all of the funds made avail- 
hip to the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare are under 
an audit program, and the evaluation of those audit programs to de- 
termine that they are adequate audit programs; that they are con- 
ducted by people who have professional stature in the field; that they 
are independent in their operations; and that adequate attention is 
given to their findings. This would concern itself with the grant-in- 
aid audit program, with the National Institutes of Health audit pro- 
gram, with the internal audit program of the Public Health Service, 
and the internal audit program of the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance. 

Secondly, they are responsible for conducting audits, internal 
audits, for the balance of the Department which does not have an 
audit program. (The only two internal audit programs in the De- 
partment being in the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
and the Public Health Service.) So with respect. to the U.S. Office 
of Education and St. Elizabeths Hospital and the Social Security 
Administration, the Office of the Commissioner of Social Security, 


the Bureau of Public Assistance, the Children’s Bureau, the Bureau | 


of Federal Credit Unions, the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, and 
the Food and Drug Administration are concerned, we have the re 
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sponsibility for conducting that audit. It also includes regional of- 
ces of the Department, 

Mr. Focarry. What do you think of the idea of having an internal 
auditor stationed at each regional office ? 

Mr. Keury. I do not believe it would constitute a full-time job, 
nor do I think you would get the same degree of objectivity by having 
an auditor full time assigned to one of the regional offices, as distin- 

ished from going out there on a complete and comprehensive and 
intensive visit. We take about 3 weeks to conduct the internal audit 
in one of the regional offices. We now have finished five of the re- 
gional offices, and we have a team of auditors in one of them now. 

Mr. Focarty. On page 34, you say: 

Facilitated efforts by the government of Puerto Rico in securing congressional 
action to increase the ceiling on Federal contributions to the public assistance 
programs of Puerto Rico. 

This sounds a little like you used this appropriation to help lobby 
Congress. That is on page 34 in the second paragraph, under “Ac- 
complishments during fiscal year 1959.” 

Mr. Keiiy. Well, if it sounds as it is written, like lobbying activi- 
ties, it was certainly not so intended, sir. 

It sounds a little like that, and I would like to explain it, if I might. 

This was intended to identify an activity carried on for the Secre- 
tary by the Program Analysis Group, which permitted the Secretary 
to arrive at intelligent conclusions as to the appropriate position for 
him to take with respect to the inquiries which had been made as to 
the inadequacies of the provision that had been made in a piece of 
legislation for one of the Territories of the United States. This anal- 
ysis Was made, and was made available to him in order that he, in 
turn, after reviewing this analysis, could make an appropriate recom- 
mendation both to the executive branch and the legislative branch. 

As you know, of course, we are called upon to make recommenda- 
tions in a great many fields. 


COST TYPE BUDGETING 


Mr. Focarry. On page 47, talking about accomplishments in the 
Division of Fiscal Policy and Procedure, you say : 

This Office, together with the Division of Budget, assisted the operating agen- 
cies in planning for the preparation of all 1961 budgets on a cost-type basis. 

Mr. Ketiy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. How much did this cost in the Office of the Secre- 
tary, and all the constituents and their subdivisions ? 

Mr. Ketry. I do not believe that there would be any way to cost 
that. I can say in carrying out the legislative requirement for doing 
accounting on the accural basis and the preparation of budgets on a 
cost basis, a very considerable amount of the time of our people in the 
fiscal area had to be devoted to this problem. 


PREVIOUS COMMITTEE CRITICISM 


Mr. Focarry. We found fault last year with you doing this in the 
Office of the Secretary items. Now you have it in the entire budget. 
Is that right ? 
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Mr. Ketuiy. Yes, sir. As I indicated to you last year, we presented 
the office of the Secretary accounts on that basis as a sort of pilot 
project. Congress enacted two laws in this connection and these laws 
were implemented by regulations of the Bureau of the Budget which 
required compliance by the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Actually, in the President’s budget this year every one of 
err unt of the Department has been presented on a so-called cost 
asis. 

The justifications before you are not on that basis because at the 
specific request of the committee we compiled the justifications and 
presented them to you on an obligation basis, 


BENEFITS 


Mr. Focarry. What is gained by it? 

Mr. Keuty. It depends on which kind of account we are talking 
about. It is a highly controversial subject to the professionals in the 
business. You know that all of the professionals in the business will 
agree that with respect to certain kinds of accounts this is a highly 
desirable way of preparing accounts and analyzing and reviewi 
budgets. That is particularly true when you deal with something 
like the working capital fund in the Office of the Secretary, which is 
a business-type activity, where we have both receipts and expendi- 
tures. If you do not use a cost basis, you do not have an intelligent 
basis for pricing. When you deal with salaries and expenses in the 
Office of the Secretary, the difference between the accrual and cost 
basis and obligational basis is insignificant, and I do not believe it 
serves a useful purpose. 


MEANING OF COST-TYPE TABLES 


Mr. Focarry. Take this appropriation—the explanation on page 245 
of the committee print—and tell us what that paragraph and the table 
at the top of the page means 4 

(The material referred to follows :) 

4. Relation of costs to obligations.—The relationship is derived from yearend 


balances of selected resources and applicable adjustment as reflected in the fol- 
lowing table: 








1959 1960 1961 
actual estimate | estimate 


| 1958 
actual 





Selected resources at end of year: Unpaid undelivered orders 
(appropriation balances obligated for goods and services on | 


| 





order not yet received) _._-- PD ae 5 | $20, 587 | $9, 707 | $9, 707 | $9. 707 
Selected resources at start of year (—) teak Riau | —20, 587 —9, 707 | —9, 707 
Adjustment of selected resources reported at start of year_...._-|..-..--.--.| BR OOG2. c. pains | eee 

Cost financed from obligations of other years, net (—)_...|...-..---.| —65,818 |...--...--}-.----.... 


Mr. Keuuy. Yes, sir. You will notice in order to convert costs to 
obligations that there is a one-line entry in the 1959 column of $5,818, 
as being the difference. This is made up of a number of transactions. 
There is a total of $5,067 that constitutes adjustments to prior. year 
obligations. On June 30 of 1958 there was $20,587 of undelivered 
orders, materials on which we had placed the order, but it had not been 
delivered. The placement of the order constitutes an obligation, but 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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delivery constitutes the accrual. But on June 30, 1959, we had $9,707 
worth of undelivered orders, so that the net of those three transactions, 
account for the adjustment of $5,813, which constitutes the difference 
between accrual or cost and obligations. We do not show a similar 
adjustment in 1960 and 1961. 

The reason for this is that we have predicted that the undelivered 
orders on June 30, 1960, and June 30, 1961, will be the same as the 
undelivered orders on June 30 of 1959. 


VALUE OF COST-TYPE BUDGET 


Mr. Foearry. Tell us of what value this is to us as a committee, 
and to you, and to the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Ketty. In an account such as salaries and expenses of the Office 
of the Secretary, I do not believe it serves a useful purpose, although 
it does serve to identify to you how much in the way of undelivered 
orders we have, in which case you might consider it excessive. We 
hope not, and we do not believe it is, but it would identify this prob- 
lem. In certain types of accounts, particularly accounts which have 
a long lead-time procurement, it could be very highly significant to 

ou. I think that the problem associated with it is that although it is 
highly useful on certain types of accounts, it has been applied uni- 
formly, and in applying it uniformly it gets applied to accounts like 
this, which I do not believe are significant. 

Mr. Focarry. But how does it help? 

Mr. Ketty. As I say, I do not believe it is particularly useful in 
this case. 

Mr. Focarry. It is helpful to the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. Ketiy. In the analysis of the budget I do not believe it has so 
proven in this type of account. 

Mr. Focarry. If any one of those figures were twice as large, does it 
mean we could cut this budget ? 

Mr. Ketxiy. Generally speaking, I do not believe so, because the 
nature of the appropriation request we made is a request to incur obli- 
gations, that is, to make commitments for future payment by the 
U.S. Government. I think the appropriate relationship between the 
executive branch and the legislative branch of the Government is to 
request authority to commit funds as distinguished from the request- 
ing of an amount of money which is related to cost, because under the 
whole constitutional arrangement no person in the executive branch 
of the Government has the power to commit so much as $1 for 
future payment unless it has been authorized by the Congress. 

So I think myself that the obligational system for most types of ac- 
counts, if not all types of accounts, is an absolute necessity. The 
other is merely supplementary information. 

Mr. Fogarry. What if they were all half as large, half that size, 
would that indicate we should cut your budget ? 

Mr. Kexiy. I do not believe so. 

Mr. Focarry. Maybe this is not a good example. Can you show 
us an appropriation item where these figures will be really meaning- 
ful to us in passing on your request for 1961? 

Mr. Ketry. I think the answer to that question is, that I find them 
ers useful and highly desirable, and I think it would prove 
elpful to the committee in connection with the working capital funds 
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that are obligated by the Department. This includes the ones in the 
Public Health Service and one in the Office of the Secretary, but in 
those cases the financial statements of the working capital funds are 
presented to the committee, but they do not require action by the 
committee, and, therefore, from the standpoint of how it would be 
useful to you on the appropriation account I cannot identify it. 

ae Foearty. You as not have any appropriation for that, do 
you 

Mr. Ketty. No, sir. You have authorized it on a continuing basis, 


PREVIOUS COMMITTEE ATTITUDE 


Mr. Focarry. From the discussion of this last year, did you gain 
the impression that the committee wanted your budget made up 
this way? 

Mr. Ketiy. No, sir. At the specific request of this committee the 
congressional justifications have sei presented to you on an obliga- 
tional basis, as they have been in the past, despite the fact that the 
budget before you is put together on a cost basis—the printed budget 
document, the President's document, was put together on a cost basis 
and pretty universally used for the whole Government. But at the 
specific request of this committee we prepared the congressional jus- 
tifications on an obligational and not cost basis, because you made it 
clear that isthe way you wanted it presented to you. 

Our problem here is that the Countess enacted the law which re- 
quired this type of accounting on a cost basis, and the budget is being 
prepared on that basis, but inasmuch as the congressional justifica- 
tions are prepared for your use, we will prepare them in any way you 
wish them, and we have prepared them the way we understood you 
wished them. 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE BUDGET 


Mr. Foearty. But why is it not followed in the Department of De- 
fense budget? If this would be meaningful anywhere it would be 
in their budget, I would think. 

Mr. Ketxy. [f it is not I was not aware that it was not. I thought 
it was universal, 

Mr. Fogarty. I understand it is not used in the Defense budget. 

Mr. Denton. 

Mr. Denton. You are asking for an increase of $79,500? 

Mr. Ketxy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. Of which $12,500 comes from the old-age and survi- 
vors insurance trust fund ¢ 

Mr. Ketry. That is correct. 

Mr. Denton. That goes very largely for increased personnel ? 

Mr. Ketty. Yes, sir. 


INTERNATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Denon. You have two positions for international activities of 
the Bureau. How much is there for those two? 
Mr. Ketiy. That would amount to $12,107. 
Mr. Denton. How much are you spending on that activity now? 
Mr. Hampieron. We are spending $35,000 on that. 
Mr. Denton. How many employees do you have? 
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Mr. Hamesteron. Four employees. 

Mr. Denton. Do I understand that various embassies all over the 
world have HEW representatives or attachés ? 

Mr. Keiiy. No, sir. They do not and it is not planed they would. 

Mr. Denton. What work do these four people do? 

Mr. Ketxy. These four people constitute the Department’s liaison 
with the Department of State and the ICA and the IES programs. 
They also are associated with programs of the United Nations and 
some of its specialized agencies. The reason for their being in the 
Secretary’s Office is in order to obtain the competencies of the Public 
Health Service, the Office of Education, and the Social Security Ad- 
ministration, and also the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation for the 
development of policies of the U.S. Government. 

Increasingly, the U.S. Government is participating in international 
agency discussions related to international policy statements that re- 
late to the same areas of concern for which we have domestic responsi- 
bilities, and the Department of State is increasingly calling upon us 
to assist them in the development of the U.S. position papers. 

Mr. Denton. What do you mean? They give reports to the Presi- 
dent or the State Department that they could use in dealing with 
foreign countries ? 

Mr. Keiiy. Let me give you an example. 

Mr. Denton. Yes. I would like to be specific. 

Mr. Ketty. The United States is a member of a number of United 
Nations specialized agencies. One of these is UNESCO and it has a 
significant bearing on children. They have very frequently utilized 
us as the U.S. representative in the meetings that they have. Asa 
matter of fact, Mrs. Oettinger, Chief of the Children’s Bureau, has 
been chief of the delegation on at least two occasions. 

Mr. Denton. Why cannot these agencies do that themselves? Why 
do they need an international representative ? 

Mr. Ketuy. Each of these agencies does do this, Mr. Denton. ‘The 
problem that the Secretary is confronted with is that of being certain 
that all of the activities of our Department are appropriately coordi- 
nated and all brought to bear on the jobs. 

Mr. Denton. These six people then are used to coordinate ? 

Mr. Ketiy. This is a coordination job. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. You get one coordinator and then you want four or 
five more ¢ 

Mr. Keiiy. Well, we are really talking about only two professional 
positions. 

Mr. Denton. I have seen coordination in the Army a good many 
times. You get one coordinator, and they want another, and another, 
and another. 

Mr. Ketxiy. This isa significant problem. 

Mr. Denton, I just cannot see the necessity of having this agency 
when the Children’s Bureau and Public Health all do the work, too. 

Mr. Keiiy. As I pointed out to you, it does cross lines of operating 
agencies. 

Mr. Denton. It does what? 

Mr. Ketry. It does cross operating agency lines. The Department 
of State does wish to have one. focal point in our Department. they 
can call upon, and we in turn will obtain from the various agencies 
their views and put them together. 
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Mr. Denton. I know what the State Department often wants, and 
it isa comparatively small item, I grant you. 

Mr. Krtxy. I indeed wish I could be more lucid on it because I 
think it is a significantly overworked group and I think it is of the 
utmost importance that the U.S. Government use the resources of its 
domestic agencies to bring to bear their competencies in assisting the 
Department of State in dev eloping the positions which the United 


States takes before the world. 
OFFICE SPACE RENTED IN WASHINGTON 


Mr. Denton. Are you renting any office space in Washington? 

Mr. Ketriy. We are now located in 10 buildings in W ashington, 
but I believe I am right that the only oner rented is at 2000 Florida 
Avenue, where we have the Appeals Council of the Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance located. We are looking for new office 
space for that staff. 

Mr. Denton. How much does the trust fund pay for? 

Mr. Keury. It pays for any rental space occupied by the Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors s Insurance. iy other rented space is paid 
for by the General Services Administration. 

Mr. Denton. How much rent do you pay for that space ? 

Mr. Ketry. I would have to find out and insert it in the record. 

Mr. Denton. That is the only rented space you have in the District? 

Mr. Ketty. I believe that is right and I will correct it if I am not 
right. 

‘(The information requested follows :) 

The Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund and the Federal dis- 
ability insurance trust fund only pay in the District of Columbia for the rental 
of 6,935 square feet of space in the Redskin Building, 814 H Street NW. At an 
annual cost of $21,000 this space is used by a district office of the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 

The General Services Administration pays $55,000 per annum for the space at 
2000 Florida Avenue NW., without reimbursement by either trust fund. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL SPACE 


Mr. Denton. Do you need more quarters for your activities here? 

Mr. Ketiy. We are in desperate need of space. At the present time 
T think we are short in the neighborhood of 243,000 square feet of space 
to house staff already authorized. 

Mr. Denton. You are in the north and south building on Inde- 
pendence Avenue ? 

Mr. Ketxiy. We are in the north and south buildings, and we are in 
the S building, the R building, Wake Hall, and in the General Services 
Administration region No. 3 building on Seventh Street. 

Mr. Denon. Are most of these temporary buildings? 

Mr. Ketxiy. Well, the north and south buildings, of course, are not. 
The region 3 building of the General Services Administration is not a 
temporary building, but is a temporary use for us. It is converted 
warehouse space. 

Mr. Denton. The General Services Administration building is just 
south of you? 

Mr. Keniy. Yes. Over on Seventh Street. 
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Mr. Denton. All of the other buildings are Government buildings 
except the one on Florida Avenue? 
Mr. Keuty. I think that is correct. Yes, sir. I can say there is a 
uestion as to whether or not we are in rented space. In the event 
there was any other one except Florida Avenue, I would like to make 
it clear it would have to be paid by the General Services Administra- 
tion. We are not authorized to spend any money for rented space in 
the District of Columbia. 
Mr. Ketiy. It seems to me it is around 12,000 square feet. 
Mr. Foearry. Mr. Laird. 


NEWS CONFERENCES 


Mr. Larrp. What is the cost of the increase in news conferences held 
by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare? You make 
quite a point of it on page 40 of your justifications. 

Mr. Kettiy. I do not believe that that is an identifiable cost, Mr. 
Laird. As you know, the Department has always held some news con- 
ferences, and with our news conferences they always put out a press 
release and other material for the press. This is merely a more 
organized way of putting out this material. 


CONFERENCES ON FOOD SEIZURES 


Mr. Lairp. Has it been the policy of the Department to have a 
special press conference by the Secretary on every food seizure? 

Mr. Key. I think it is desirable for the Secretary to hold frequent 
news conferences if he feels it is significant. 

Mr. Larrp. You have 824 food seizures. I wondered if there was a 
new policy created over there to have a separate conference for each, 
and I wondered if it would be carried through in the next fiscal year. 

Mr. Ketiy. As I say, the Secretary feels one of the major responsi- 
bilities of a top administartor of the Federal Government is to inform 
the public with respect to the operations they carry on. He endeavors 
to hold frequent news conferences, and at each of these he tries to 
identify those areas in which he feels it would serve a useful purpose 
to inform the public. So I do not feel that the fact that he had a 
news conference on some one item means every time a similar item is 
handled it will be the subject of a news conference, but rather it is an 
alerting of the public on a particular problem, and it may be repeated 
from time to time. 

Mr. Laren. So there is no new policy over there that each time the 
Food and Drug Administration makes a seizure they will have a 
secretarial-level press conference? 

Mr. Ketiy. No, sir; it is not. 

Mr. Lairp. That is not what you are referring to on page 40? 

Mr. Ketxiy. No, sir. 

Mr. Larrp. I think that is all I have, Mr. Chairman, on these justifi- 
cations for the Secretarys’ office. 

Mr. Focarry. I think we should put in the record the current work- 
load. As I understand it, every news conference takes a lot of study 
and preparatory conferences with the Various constituents. Some- 
times 8 or 10 meetings are held before the news conference is held 
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We will put in the record at this pomt the narrative justifications 
regarding the workload related to press conferences and publicity. 
(The justifications referred to follow :) 


CURRENT WORKLOAD 


For fiscal year 1959, a large block of time was devoted to the preparatory 
work for biweekly news conferences of the Secretary. In all, the Secretary held 
24 news conferences between August 1, 1958, when he took office, and the eng 
of the fiscal year. These conferences involved the preparation, in consultation 
with the Secretary and administrative and information personnel throughout 
the Department, of 75 formal statements and seores of briefing documents on 
subjects ranging from an analysis of the Department’s total budgeted operations 
to such specific activities as water pollution control enforcement actions, major 
steps under the National Defense Education Act, disposal of surplus property, 
drives against food and drug quackery. In all, OPR prepared in whole or in 
part the 75 formal statements, amounting to 569 pages of materials issued to 
news representatives at the Secretary’s conferences, as well as innumerable 
other materials for the Secretary’s own use in connection with these conferences, 

In the general category of editorial work, OPR was responsible for a total of 
63 speeches for officials in the Office of the Secretary. On some of these speeches 
OPR prepared the total text. On others it performed rewrite and editing work. 
All of the speeches were reviewed in the Office of Publications and Reports, 

OPR is always involved to some degree in the preparation of testimony before 
congressional committees by the Secretary, Under Secretary, the two Assistant 
Secretaries, other officials in the Office of the Secretary, and occasionally officials 
in the Department’s operating agencies. The Office was involved in 32 such 
statements during fiscal year 1959, ranging from writing work performed on 
some of the statements to review, editing, collating, and proofing of all the 
statements. 

Another category of editorial work, which is especially time consuming and 
has compelling priority, is the preparation of messages for the President to 
send to various organizations and individuals, including validation of the rep- 
utability of the organizations and individuals to which the messages are to be 
sent and of the individuals requesting them. In 1959, there were 217 such mes- 
sages prepared, and, in addition, service was provided the White House on 26 
telephone requests involving the preparation of messages and/or the checking 
of organizations and individuals requesting Presidential messages. There 
were 58 messages, involving the same work, for the Secretary to send to various 
organizations. 

Other editorial work with top priority included: 10 magazine articles; 26 
articles prepared or up-dated on Department subjects for commercially pub- 
lished encyclopedias, yearbooks, directories, and almanacs; and writing the 
Secretary’s portion of the Department’s annual report, and reviewing, editing, 
and putting the total manuscript together for the whole report, a document of 
about 300 printed pages. 

In addition to the general category of editorial work, OPR’s workload falls 
into two other major areas, in both of which there was a heavy volume of 
work in 1959. 

OPR is responsible for authorizing the printing and reproduction of all public 
informational materials issned by the Department. The scope of this responsi- 
bility is well illustrated by certain figures for calendar year 1958, In that year 
the Department placed orders for the printing of 241 new publications, an in- 
crease of 41 over the previous year: the reprinting of 188 existing publications: 
and the printing of 9 periodicals; the total cost of prirting amounting to about 
$900,000. 

“Tn fiscal year 1958, under this responsibility, OPR authorized, both for print- 
ing and reproduction by other processes, a total of 1,845 items.” This authoriza- 
tion involved a general check of all items to be sure that they conformed to 
administrative policy and suitability of presentation, and for many items a de 
tailed review which included, in addition, careful reading of the full text for 
policy points and editorial quality. 

The third major category of OPR’s workload involved the maintenance and 
operation of a central news service for press, radio, and television for the en- 


tire Department. All agencies of the Department are serviced in the release of 


national press materials through a central pressroom. 
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During the year, the press service issued 540 press releases. All necessitated 
review, many required revising or substantial rewriting, and a number were 
originated and written in OPR.. Arrangements were made for 24 press con- 
ferences and 34 photographic appointments. 

The central press service received more than 2,400 inquiries, which divided 
about equally between internal calls relating to press matters and calls from 
the outside from press representatives, congressional offices, and a variety of 
organizations. The pressroom also reproduced copies of approximately 2,130 
news items from the ticker machines for distribution to key officials and 
directed the reproduction and distribution ofall speeches and statements Dy 
officials before congressional committees. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR NEW SECRETARY (GS-6) 


There are at present eight professional information officers doing writing and 
editing to meet OPR obligations to the Secretary’s Office and the operating agen- 
cies. The complexity and frequent urgency of this work require clerical assist- 
ance of considerable skill and general competence. The Secretary relies on this 
office to turn out material for his biweekly press conferences. Under present 
conditions, the overlapping of emergency assignments creates conflicts in the 
assignment of typists to writers and editors who need prompt assistance. Super- 
visors are, therefore, required to make judgments of priority, and assign per- 
sonnel to the most demanding project. Inevitably, this makes it necessary to 
postpone, sometimes for prolonged periods, work that should be promptly de- 
veloped and completed. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you have anything else you would like to say on 
the Secretary’s Office, Mr. Kelly ¢ 

Mr. Keury. No, sir. 

CRANBERRY INCIDENT 


Mr. Larep. Just for the reeord I would like to make one statement 
here. 

Before the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare had his 
press conference in November in which he announced the seizure of 
certain cranberries, I got in touch with the Department and requested 
that the press conference be held up until they could identify the 
seizures and handle them in the same manner as the 800 other seizures 
had been handled during the year. This request was made to the 
Department prior to the time of the press conference, which I thought 
was a very legitimate request. I wanted to postpone it just until 
there was time for me to fly from Minneapolis, Minn., to Washington, 
D.C., because I thought a great fiasco would be created. I was assured 
by the Department that this would have no effect on the market; 
co were handling this so the innocent grower would not be hurt. 

he facts now show that 90 percent of the cranberry crop of the 
United States was not sold this year; and the facts will also show that 
less than 1 percent of the growers were affected by any seizures of the 
Food and Drug Administration. I make that statement just so that 
the record is clear on that. 

Mr. Fogarty. That sounded to me like a good, clear statement, and 
as you know, I am in full agreement with you. 
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Tuurspay, Fesruary 25, 1960, 


Satartes AND Expenses, Orrice or Frey ADMINISTRATION 


WITNESSES 


CHESTER B. LUND, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF FIELD ADMINISTRATION 
MATTHEW C. PILZYS, FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT OFFICER 

LEONARD WILBERT, CHIEF, DIVISION OF GRANT-IN-AID AUDITS 
DR. LEROY E. BURNEY, SURGEON GENERAL, PUBLIC HEALTH 


SERVICE 


JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


Program and financing 





1959 actual | 1960 estimate 
Program by activities: 
h Pinld-eduitmietretion ss |. ci 5k ede ute elec’. wdcd.cc | $1,917,442 $2, 033, 200 | 
EE I Fa a, eee eee 1, 291, 896 1, 415, 000 
ee mnnn 213, 094 225, 550 


Total program costs_....... 
4. Relation of costs to obligations: 
Costs financed from obligations of other years, 
Oe eye. aid bob Al ddd inne deme ecines eg es 
Obligations incurred for costs of other years, net.__- 


Total program (obligations) _.................-.--| 


Financing: 





Total number of permanent positions__--_-- 


Advances and reimbursements from non-Federal sources | 


(annual appropriation acts): 


Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund.-__|} 


Operating fund, Bureau of Federal Credit Unions__-- 
Unobligated balance no longer available._.............--- 


Appropriation (new obligational authority) -__......___- 


3, 422, 432 


—6, 121 
| 





Object classification 


Full-time equivalent of all other positions...-..........- 


Average number of all employees. - --- 


Number of employees at end of year. ........--..--- eee et inet 


Re BEE Fives ccn crn ceceawncaynapap- 


01 


02 
03 
04 
05 
06 
07 
08 
09 
ll 
13 
15 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions-_---..-- 
Positions other than permanent... -....-...---------- 
OPER, CICLO OUNES GU VIOUS <n gn ng epee ec ccc esc ccccces 


"ENOE AT DORIS BOTTING sk, obs soda nn -aaeemapsnacases 
RPMVOl 2 bibst tsk bed bode bb sotdbdindibhidalowus ila 
Transportation of things._.................---- re 
Communication services. __.....-- Desai 
Rents and utility services..._. ixslade Saki de nbs palit 
Printing and reproduction ............--.-s...- si ial is 
Other contractual services - 
Supplies and materials-_-- 


RINNE, ages. 92 oe Pte hdbea ddaGurikiweaaese 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions.........-..-- 
Refunds, awards, and indemmnities_..................---- 
ey | a a Le ee ees aa 


Total costs......- 


Costs financed from obligations of other years, net (—)---.--- 


Obligations incurred for costs of other years, net 


SI ei ri ioiiebienin 


{ 


1959 actual 


.| 497 


5 
467 
173 


7.0 $5,885 
$2, 728, 648 
18, 460 

33, 290 

2, 780, 398 
190, 990 

| 5, 664 





oat 114, 072 


6380 


} 40, 284 
175, 038 
1,975 
1, 313 
3, 422, 432 
—6, 121 


| 3, 416, 311 


3, 416, 311 | 
—-871, 200 | 


2, 557, 000 


13, 219 | 
E 29, 857 | 
| 68, 942 


3, 673, 75 


3, 661, 000 





—926, 000 


2, 735, 000 
| 





1961 estimate 





$2, 071, 750 
1, 469, 600 
226, 150 





3, 767, 500 


See 


3, 768, 000 


—942, 000 
—36, 000 


2, 790, 000 





| 1960 estimate | 


4 
494 | 
498 
7-5 $5. ORR | 
} $2, 936, 361 


15, 823 
26, 529 | 
2, 978, 713 
203, 590 
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Mr. Focarry. Now we will take up the Office of Field Administra- 
tion. 

Mr. Lund, are you ready ? 

Mr. Lunp. I have a very brief summary statement, if it is your 
pleasure tohaveit. 

Mr. Fogarty. Allright. Go ahead. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Lunp. This appropriation finances field administration, grant- 
in-aid audit and State merit system activities, The budget request for 
1961 totals $3,768,000 and 545 positions, representing a total increase 
of $107,000 and 30 positions over 1960. 


INCREASES REQUESTED 


For field administration, 18 positions are requested to provide a 
representative on aging and a secretary for each of the nine regional 
ofices for the last 2 ‘months of fiscal year 1961. The regional offices 
are being called on more frequently to coordinate our programs con- 
cerned with the older population with those of the States. 

The effectiveness of a regional representative for aging has been 
demonstrated through the performance of the regional representative 
for the White House Conference on Aging who will terminate in 
April of 1961. There is little doubt that the conference will ac- 
sieate action in this program and place a continuing heavy work- 
load burden on the regional offices. 

In order that we not lose the experience and close working rela- 
tionships with the States it is essential that the position requested be 
authorized. 

An increase of 12 positions is requested for grant-in-aid audit. This 
includes 4 audit positions to meet the increase in the audit workload 
due to recent legislation, namely, the National Defense Education Act, 
and the extension of the Health Research Facilities Construction Act. 
In addition, there has been more audit activity in connection with the 
library services in rural areas than was previously estimated. 

Right of the requested positions will provide one typist for the 
grant-in-aid audit. division in each of the regions that now has onl 
one typist. There has been no increase in typist help since 1953, al- 
though the number of auditors producing reports have increased from 
72to 131. This has resulted in ie pressures and backlogs. 

Mr. Focarty. Thank you, Mr. Lund. 

Your appropriation for 1960 is $3,661,000, including transfers. 

Mr. Lunp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foearry. The request for 1961 is $3,768,000, an increase of 
$107,000, and 30 positions. 

Mr. Lunn. Yes, sir. 


NEW POSITIONS REQUESTED FOR WORK ON AGING 


Mr. Focarry. Tell us what the 18 positions for work on aging in 
the regional offices are for. 

Mr. Lunp. The request for the aging positions for this period is just 
a continuation from April to the end of fiscal year 1961. It is then 
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anticipated in next year’s budget we would ask for the continuity of 
that group. That is, one representative in each regional office, plus 
a clerk for that individual. 

Mr. Fogarty. Are they to be on this payroll for only 2 months 
in 1961? 

Mr. Lunn. That is correct. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you anticipate having them on for the full year 
of 1962? 

Mr. Lunp. We would be prepared and would be up here with the 
budget to make that presentation. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. How much will that cost? 

Mr. Lunp. For the full year about $162,000 for the representative, 
plus the clerical person and related costs. 


BACKLOG OF GRANT-IN-AID AUDIT WORK 


Mr. Fogarty. How great is your backlog of grant-in-aid work? 

Mr. Lunp. Our backlog estimated for 1959 was 53 man-years. 
And at June 30, 1960, we estimate it will be 57 man-years, and on 
June 30, 1961, there being no other new legislation but that which we 
now have confronting us, we estimate it to be 58 man-years. 

Mr. Fogarty. How long will it take you to get current if you do 
not get the additional 12 positions? Forever? 

Mr. Lunp. That is a very difficult question to answer because of the 
nature of the audits and the problems involved, but the 58 man- 
years—— 

Mr. Foearry. The answer, of course, would be you never would 
get current, would you? 

Mr. Lunp. We never would really be able to get caught up. We 
would merely move further and further behind. 

Mr. Fogarty. How long would it take you if you do get them? 

Mr. Lunp. We figure at the minimum there would be some dropping 
off of some of these programs in some areas where we have caught 
up. I think our figure was 5 years. Is that right, Mr. Wilbert, with 
this group, and no new legislation we would have that possibility? 

Mr. Wirzerr. You mean on the basis of present requests ? 

Mr. Lunn. Yes. 

Mr. Wizerr. Present requests indicate we will hold our backlog 
at the present level. 

Mr. Focarty. If we grant you this increase you will never get 
caught up either? 

Mr. Lunp. That is correct. 

Mr. Focarry. How many would it take to get current during the 
next 3 or 4 years ¢ 

Mr. Lunp. We made an estimate on that. I would like to recheck 
that figure—— 

Mr. Fogarty. You may recheck it, we aren’t in a hurry. 

Mr. Lunp. For about 18 auditors, we thought we would have a 
chance within a 3-year period, if I recall, to become current. 

Mr. Focarry. Place in the record a statement showing what you 
estimate it would take to get current in 3 years. 

(The material requested follows :) 
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BACKLOG OF AUDITS 


Based on current workload projections, the backlog is estimated to be 58 man- 
years at the end of this fiscal year. On the assumption that audit positions are 
provided for increased workloads due to new and expanded legislation that has 
already been enacted by the Congress, the following positions and funds would 
be necessary to bring the existing backlog down to a working level. Based on 
a 3-year plan, which would provide time for recruitment and training, we can 
reduce the backlog by the employment of 18 additional auditors. The cost for 
these additional auditors would be approximately $130,000 for the first year of 
operation and $141,000 per each of the 2 succeeding years. The first year 
cost is less due to recruitment problems and the lapse factor in budgeting. 

Mr. Focarry. In your estimate to the Department, how many audi- 
tors did you ask for ? 

Mr. Lunp. We requested seven auditors for this year. 

Mr. Focarry. Why didn’t you request more? 

Mr. Lunp. Well, there was a frame of reference on the overall 
budget presented to us, and we tried to adjust within the framework 
of that allocation. 

Mr. Foearry. Still, if something goes wrong and some of these ac- 
counts are not audited, then they look to you. 

Mr. Lunp. Our major problem, of course, is backlog and its re- 
sultant strained relationships with the States, where we really have 
a problem with our relationships. When it ae back 3 or 4 or 5 

ears, it is rather difficult. The problem also is that the States are a 
little bit unhappy about it. It is very hard to take corrective action 
when here has been too long a time lapse in the development of that 
audit, because their records are not always easily available. So it does 
create a situation, frankly. 

Mr. Fogarty. The only reason I am building this record is I do not 
want you to get blamed for something you are not responsible for. 
You asked for additional positions and you were not aan them. 

Mr. Lunp. We have attempted to set forth as accurately as we 
know how our total picture. We have listed the backlogs even by 
States to where these backlogs exist, which we feel is as fair a presen- 
tation as is possible. Actually you have the other side that maybe 
there will not be any particular thing happen as a result of a delayed 
audit, except this matter of Federal-State relations. But you always 
have the difficulty of correcting it after the time lapse. But if the 
records are inact, as they are supposed to be, until we are through, in 
making that audit you do have a problem. And there is no way we 
can get caught up with the audits. There is just no way. 

Mr. Focarry. You remember when Mr. Busby was chairman of 
this committee, as conservative as he was—and I do not mean that in 
any derogatory way because he was proud of his conservatism—this is 
one area that he as a businessman insisted we do a better job in. 

Mr. Lunp. Yes,sir. We well remember that. 

Mr. Foaarry. And he increased your budget as chairman of this 
committee. 
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Mr. Lunp. Yes, he did. 

Mr. Fogarty. I think it is very important too and I am just dis- 
mayed that this backlog is there and that you are not allowed enough 
in this budget to even “make a dent in the backlog which exists, 


Surpius Proprerry UTImizatTion 
WITNESSES 


CHESTER B. LUND, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF FIELD ADMINISTRATION 
J. WENDELL GRAY, CHIEF, DIVISION OF SURPLUS PROPERTY 
UTILIZATION 
ACCOMPANIED BY: 
JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


Program and financing 

















| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
MOTI SITE a ae ee ae ee ee 
Program by activities: 
1. Surplus property utilization (total program costs) --..-- | $680, 452 $705, 593 | $751, 000 
2. Relation of costs to obligations: 
Costs financed from obligations of other years, 
meets eI Ae a so Le 2, 593 Gili 
Obligations incurred for costs of other years, net- al Becca Reeatenigl ened Mani ee 
Total program (obligations) -.............---.-.-- | 680, 679 703, 000 751, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available_._.....-. WU AMEE Niccai iste ccctcloatighes aghccbiindientaaaae 
| pein he Shp ag Sdageesd eet 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) .-...-. ehoneol 687, 000 703, 000 | 751,000 








Object classification 





1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
ete 


| 











Total number of permanent positions. ----.--.-- ain eete | 87 | 93 | 102 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__- an : | 1 as sain agile a 
Average number of all employees- - --.--- p a } 86 | 89 | 96 
Number of employees at end of year 88 | 8Y 98 
Average GS grade and salary. -.-......----.--...- ie .---| 7.8 $6,528 | 7.9 % 517 | 7.8 $6, 398 
01 Personal services: | } 
Permanent positions... ‘i $552, 188 $578, 319 | $614, 469 
Positions other than permanent-.---- | 6, 619 | Lo es 
Other personal services-. -.-..----. 2, 231 | 4,410 | 2, 380 
Total personal services......-..-....-..-...--.----- 561, 038 | 582, 729 | 616, 849 
02 Travel_- 4 . sock ‘ 45, 495 | 49, 850 | 52, 850 
03 ‘Transportation of things. jeees \ =e 810 | 480 490 
04 Communication services ae ¢t.i b64s 20, 615 | 22, 395 | 22, 815 
05 Rents and utility services_____.__- | 
06 Printing and reproduction --.---- 7 a8 ‘ 3, 238 | 2, 661 | 2, 660 
07 Other contractual services. -- -. 3, 861 | 3, 821 | 9, 736 
08 Supplies and materials_.- eeddace 6, 555 5, 071 5, 320 
09 Eq lipment. palkcvnaaaie botany | 4,411 | 2,097 | 1, 550 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions __ ; 33, 365 | 35, 846 | 38, 063 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities- - J j 472 | at-btla 
15 Taxes and assessments.. +---} 592 634 | 667 
I i ln ttn stig Sabet ~ Ob bitte ~ beinan . 680, 452 705, 593 751, 000 
Costs financed from obligations of other years, net (—) OS Towson pnnseene 
Obligations incurred for costs of other years, net : _ 227 Bes bo rece 
RNS gsivcndanchhnsen siotentiewinidewncdadnwds 680, 679 | 703, 000 751, 000 


Mr. Focarry. While you are here tell us about your surplus prop- 
erty program. 

Mr. Lunp. I havea very brief statement on that. 

Mr. Focarry. All right. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Lunp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this ap- 
propriation provides funds for locating and allocating to State agen- 
cies personal property suitable for health, education, and civil defense 
purposes; the transferring of real property to eligible health and 
educational institutions; and, for enforcing compliance with terms 
of transfers and donations. Regulations are also issued governing 
the operation of State surplus property agencies. 

It is anticipated the personal property allocated to States at acqui- 
sition cost In 1960 and 1961 will be $400 million and'$500 million re- 
spectively. ‘Transfers of real property during the same periods are 
estimated at $25 and $30 million. Audits of State surplus property 
agencies show a need for more comprehensive administrative reviews 
than in the past to disclose and permit correction of violations and 
other unauthorized practices and States will be audited on a biennial 
basis beginning in 1960. Cash collections in 1959 were $574,145 and 
will erobab! y exceed $500,000 in both 1960 and 1961. 


INCREASE REQUESTED 


The request for 1961 is for $751,090 and. 102 positions for an in- 
crease of $48,000 and 9 positions over 1960. 

The nine new positions requested are needed to overcome serious 
rogram deficiencies involving inadequate inventory control in the 
States, inadequate check on compliance, delays in distribution of prop- 
erty, and incomplete inspections on real property transfers. 


REDUCTIONS MADE IN ORIGINAL REQUEST 


Mr. Foearry. You asked the Department for $1,013,000, and the 
Secretary cut you down to $866,000. That is $147,000. Will you 
supply for the record what that cut meant in terms of positions, what 
the positions were for, and why they were needed? Then also the 
Bureau of the Budget cut the Secretary’s request by $115,000. -Give 
us that breakdown, and what you might accomplish if you had 
received those funds. 

(The information requested follows :) 


REDUCTIONS IN REQUESTS FOR ADDITIONAL POSITIONS, SURPLUS PROPERTY UTILIZA- 
TION PROGRAM 


REDUCTION BY THE SECRETARY 


The request to the Office of the Secretary included 37 additional positions, of 
which 22 were professional and 15 clerical. The Secretary allowed an increase 
of 22 positions, a reduction of 18 professional and 2 clerical positions. 

The positions not allowed were requested for the following purposes: 

1. Seven positions to develop a more effective personal. property screening 
program: Operating under the direction of a supervisor of screeners, with a sec- 
retary stationed in headquarters, five screening supervisors stationed in major 
disposal areas would increase the amount of property located and made avail- 
able to health, education, and civil defense donees, and would direct the distri- 
bution of available property so as to permit a more equitable distribution among 
the States. This would be accomplished by giving training and direction to more 
than 275 State employees now screening property, by direct inspection of prop- 
erty at major disposal bases to locate items needed by other States, and by 
developing plans and supervising operations to assure adequate coverage of all 
bases where property becomes available. 


51985—-60——_50 
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The need for this staff was brought about by two problems, (1) property useful 
to eligible donees being disposed of by public sale because of inadequate efforts 
to locate, inspect, and request available property and (2) difficulty experienced 
in supplying property to States which have few disposal bases located within the 
State or in bordering areas. These problems recently were emphasized in the 
report of a joint Federal survey group which reviewed operations at 16 disposal 
bases in 8 States. 

2. Hight positions to meet workloads brought about by a greatly inereased 
volume of available surplus property to be processed and to correct deficiencies 
in inspections, reviews, and compliance actions necessary to protect the integ- 
rity of the program: These positions would have been allocated to the nine 
regional offices in proportion to the relative workload increases. The volume of 
surplus personal property allocated to the States has increased from $234,. 
862,274 in initial acquisition cost in fiscal year 1957 to $368,329,562 in 1959. At 
the current rate, allocations will exceed $400 million in fiscal year 1960, and a 
continued substantial increase in volume is forecast for 1961. Deficiencies in the 
supervision and control of operations have been set forth in detail in a recent 
report by the Comptroller General. 


REDUCTION BY THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


The request to the Bureau of the Budget included 22 additional positions. The 
Bureau allowed nine positions. The reduction of 13 included 7 professional 
and 6 clerical positions. 

The positions not allowed were requested for the following purposes: To meet 
uncontrollable workload and increase the amount of property located and 
made available for health, education, and civil defense purposes. All of the 
professional positions and one of the clericals were for the expanded screening 
program and to increase the flow of property to States in short supply areas. 
The balance of five positions was for regional offices experiencing greatly in- 
creased personal property workloads brought about by the efforts of General 
Services Administration and the Department of Defense to speed up the total 
Federal property disposal program. 

Mr. Focarty. The appropriation for 1960 is $703,000. 

Mr. Lunn. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. Your request for 1961 is $751,000? 

Mr. Lunp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foearry. An increase of $48,000 and nine positions, but a cut 
of how much from your original request to the Department ? 

Mr. Ketry. $262,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. Even though you are getting a small increase of 
$48,000, you received a cut of over a quarter of a million dollars. The 
justifications say this increase is primarily to meet identified deficien- 
cies. Would you expand on that statement for the committee, and also 
tell us how you are going to correct these deficiencies with this quarter 
of a million dollar cut ? 

GAO REPORT 


Mr. Lunp. Well, we have been attempting to build this program in 
order to give as much property to the schools and hospitals and civil 
defense as possible. The deficiencies we find in the program have 
been identified in part, in preliminary reports, and also in the final 


report of the General Accounting Office, which was not available to 
us at the time of budget preparation, -I did not have knowledge of 
what their final findings would be. We ourselves, however, had—— 
Mr. Focartry. When were the findings made known ? 
Mr. Luwnp. I would say that the final report was made known just 
about 30 days ago. I have in here when we first received it—Febru- 
ary 5 is when I received the information. 
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Mr. Focartry. When was the informal report made? 

Mr. Lunp. At varying times as they were going along doing their 
work and developing their report. These items were'rather signifi- 
cant but could not be considered as tlie final report, One could not 
make proper deductions from these discussions as to our total financing. 
One of the things pointed up was the relationship primarily to)the 
inventory control on the part.of States. Also they were somewhat 
critical of our inadequate check of compliance. Of course, that is 

artially a function of the State and we will have to do more work 
with them to get them to carry out their responsibility. It was also 
an indirect reflection on us. 


INCOMPLETE INSPECTIONS OF REAL PROPERTY TRANSFERS 


GAO reported delays in the distribution of property and they felt 
there were certain incomplete inspections of real property transfers. 
We agreed. However, we did not feel, for example, that in all cases 
that it was in the interests of economy on the real property side to 
have to inspect every piece every year, although our regulations do 
require it. 

I said “Let’s not do it every year, we will try to get around to it 
as soon as we can, depending on staff and travel money.” Ifa school 
is built on a set-aside piece of land for this purpose, and we drive by 
it occasionally and see the school, I see no reason to do a comprehensive 
inspection. The school building is there and we know it is used. We 
have tried to make regular inspections, generally in those areas of a 

uestionable nature, and I would plan to continue that policy, unless 
directed otherwise, because I think it is in the best. interests of economy 
and it saves both manpower and wear and tear of the State and local 
people with whom we deal, and I think they appreciate that. point of 
view. To the extent of staff available, we have instructed our regional 
personnel to take corrective action. 

If you want me todo so I can identify further some of the findings 
of the General Accounting Office report. What they covered were 
our deficiencies in this operation, and I can insert it in the record, and 
our comments thereon. 

Mr. Foearry. I think you had better tell us about some of them, 
because we may be asked about them. 


REPORTS TO CONGRESS 


Mr. Lunp. One of the things they commented about was our reports 
to Congress were not proper, and that the regional property coordina- 
tor’s records lacked uniformity and completeness for reporting pur- 
poses. We have been aware of this for some time. On the report to 
Congress we reported property which we had allocated to a State. 
Sometimes the property was not available or was not picked up so 
that there would be a difference in property allocated and property 
received, We have since adjusted that, with a new reporting system, 
which has been in effect about, a year. 

Mr. Gray. It has been effective from July 1. We are now getting 
reports directly from the State on property actually received in the 
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State warehouses, and we have been reporting that to the Congress 
since last July 1. 
Mr. Lunp. They commented on a number of minor inaccuracies in 
so property coordinators’ reports. 
r. Focartry. Are most of them minor now ? 
Mr. Lunn. I would say most of them are. 


ANALYSIS OF FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS IN GAO REPORT 


Mr. Fogarty. You supply their criticisms and what has been done 
about them, in the record. 
(The information requested follows :) 


ANALYSIS OF THE FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
in His Report, DATED JANUARY 29, 1960, ON THE SURPLUS PROPERTY UTrILrza- 
TION PROGRAM. 


1. Reports to the Congress not proper and regional property coordinators’ regis. 
ters lacked uniformity and completeness for reporting purposes—correcteg 
in part 

As noted in the report, prior to July 1, 1959, the Department was reporting 
to the Congress property “made available to State agencies for distribution to 
educational, public health, and civil defense organizations” rather than prop- 
erty “donated to or for distribution to” such groups. This situation was brought 
about by the fact that the Department had not required the State agencies for 
surplus property to report property actually received by such agencies for distri- 
bution to the eligible donees. Effective July 1, 1959, such a report was required 
from the State agencies, and property actually received by the States for dis- 
tribution to eligible donees is now being reported to the Congress. 

The report also points out inconsistencies in the registers maintained in our 
regional offices for the purpose of providing statistical information on program 
operations. While the information reported to the Congress is no longer taken 
from these registers, we nevertheless agree that uniform registers should be 
established so as to standardize the statistical information and thus reduce 
the possibility of error. 


2. Need for greater care in regional property coordinators’ reviewing and re- 
porting on State agency operations 
The report points out deficiencies in our review of State agency operations, 
both with respect to accuracy and coverage. We agree that this deficiency should 
be corrected, and the first step has been taken through a conference session with 
our field staff. The problem, in part, relates to inadequacies of staffing during a 
period of rapidly increasing workload. 


8. Failure of regional property coordinators to make annual inspections of 
transferees’ use of real property 
This is another deficiency which is recognized by the Department and again 
is one which results in part from staffing deficiencies. Some progress already 
has been made in reducing the backlog of uninspected transfers and every 
effort will be made to achieve a state of currency. 


4. Lack of sufficient guidelines for transferring land for educational or public 
health purposes 


The Department recognizes the need for establishing standards and guidelines 
to govern the transfers of real property. Standards have already been estab- 
lished in many areas. The Department is continuously working to improve 
and extend its guidelines. It must be recognized, however, that there are some 
areas in which it is most difficult to establish guidelines since there is a lack of 
background material, and standards have not been developed by educational 
or health authorities. 

We have relied heavily on State health and educational standards wherever 
such standards have been prescribed by legislation or by regulation of the 
State health and education departments. We will continue to extend our guide- 
lines wherever we can find reliable professional criteria which will serve as @ 
basis for such determinations. 
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The specific cases in the Comptroller General’s report are being fully investi- 
gated and corrective action will be taken if required. 


5, State agencies not keeping adequate inventory record systems 


The report calls attention to inadequate inventory records and property ac- 
eountability controls in some of the State’ agencies for surplus property. It is 
recommended that the Division of Surplus Property Utilization develop sample 
inventory record systems for the guidance of State agencies and take action to 
see that adequate systems are maintained. The Division is currently develop- 
ing sample inventory record systems for release to the State agencies and will 
continue to work toward the elimination of this deficiency. 


6. State agencies not reporting overages and shortages in property received for 
distribution 


As noted in the report, this deficiency was due in part to inadequate procedures 
for reporting overages and shortages. New procedures were developed and re- 
leased to the State agencies in a revised manual section on December 7, 1959. 
Regional representatives have been instructed to follow up on the implementa- 
tion of these new procedures and to maintain a closer control on the submission 
of shortage and overage reports. 


7. Not all required independent audits of State agencies made, and audits made 
generally failed to include reviews of inventory procedures and records 

The Department agrees that the requirement of an audit by an appropriate 
State authority or a recognized auditing firm not less frequently than once in 
each 2 years should be enforced and our regnional representatives have been so 
instructed. We will attempt to assure that such audits include a review of the 
agencies’ inventory procedures and records. However, in the case of audits per- 
formed by a State authority, this may not always be possible since the scope of 
the State audit is defined by State law or State regulation. 


8 State agencies not making adequate spot-check inspections of personal prop- 
erty use 
The report recommends that the State surplus property agencies be required 
to carry out a systematic program of inspections, to prepare reports on such in- 
spections, and to submit copies of the reports to the regional representatives of 
the Department. The Department’s regulations do not presently require the 
submission of written reports on inspections although this is being done on a 
voluntary basis in several of our regions. Action will be taken to extend this 
procedure on a national basis and to reemphasize this requirement to the State 
agencies. 
9. Surplus personal property donated for educational and public health purposes 
not placed in use 
The Department’s regulations require that donated personal property with a 
single item acquisition cost of $2,500 or more be put to the intended use within 
12 months of the donation. Instances of noncompliance with this requirement 
are to be’ reported to the DHEW regional representative by the State agencies 
for surplus property. As recommended in the report, the Department will insist 
on greater vigilance by the State agencies in enforcing this requirement. 


1). Failure of State agencies to report property undistributed for over 12 months 
Regional representatives in the regions Where it was found that such reports 


were not being submitted have been instructed to take immediate action to remedy 
this situation. 


11. Failure of State agencies to restrict donations of personal property: to author- 
ized purposes—Corrective action being taken 

The Comptroller General’s report points,out that in some instances erroneous 
determinations of eligibility have been made, resulting in the donation of surplus 
property to ineligible institutions. This situation was brought about in part by 
the failure of the Surplus Property’ Utilization Division to furnish State agencies 
with adequate guidelines on the determination of eligibility. Ina release dated 
October 1, 1959, the Department furnished all State agencies with a ecomprehen- 
sive summary of precedent decisions on eligibility... Having taken this initial 
step, regional representatives have been instructed to make more frequent and 
more comprehensive reviews on determinations of eligibility by the State 
agencies. 
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12. Unauthorized use by State agencies of surplus personal property-—O orrective 
action be ing taken 


Section 203(n) of the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, authorizes an exchange of personnel, facilities, and services 
between the State agencies for surplus property and the responsible Federa) 
agencies, The Department bas been unable to issue regulations implementing 
this provision of the law because of legal questions concerning the interpretation 
of this provision. After long negotiation with the General Services Administra- 
tion, the Bureau of the Budget, and the Office of the Attorney General, it was 
agreed that an amendment to this section would be required in order to permit 
effective implementation of its provisions. Such an amendment has been pre- 
pared and was forwarded to the Congress for consideration by the Secretary's 
transmittal of September 8, 1959. If the Congress approves these amendments, 
the Department will take immediate action to establish effective procedures for 
control of the property used by State agencies for surplus property in carrying 
out the distribution function. 

13. Two State agencies in the New York region not adequately directing and 
controlling the warehousing and distribution of surplus personal property— 
to be corrected 

This lack of adequate control by the New York and New Jersey State agencies 
has been a matter of concern to the Department and has been the subject of 
negotiations with responsible State officials, including the Governors. Reviews 
by the Division of Grant-in-Aid Audits of the Department are currently being 
made in both of these States, and the findings of these audits will become the 
basis for vigorously pursuing our efforts to obtain correction. 

14. Surplus personal property donated for civil defense purposes used for non- 
civil defense purposes 


This is a matter which does not come within the purview of the Department's 
delegation from the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. It is understood 
that a request for comments on this finding has been directed to the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization. 


STAFF ASSISTANTS TO THE REGIONAL DIRECTORS IN THE OFFICE OF FIELD 
ADMINISTRATION APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Focarry. What about some of your other deficiencies because 
of lack of funds? 

Mr. Lunn. We did make a request. for nine staff assistants to the 
regional directors. It was decided in relation to the total budget 
picture, that this would not be the time to attempt to accomplish that. 

Mr. Focarry. How would that affect your deficiencies? 

Mr. Lunp. This matter is not an item such as payroll, that is 
specifically identifiable. The regional directors feel that they are 
overloaded and they could do much more if they would have a little 
time in the area of public relations, analysis of the operations within 
the region, and so forth. It is my view that that would be correct; 
that if we could at a later date get such persons that. it would pay off. 
But the determination was made by the budget 

Mr. Focarry. How would it pay off ? 

Mr. Lunp. For example, a good many persons make requests that 
we are unable to meet. If we could get a combination person who 
would be an analyst and an assistant to the regional director, I think 
we could develop a good deal of information on our operations that 
might be helpful. Probably in some areas we would reduce over- 
head, and in others we would come in and ask for more, but I do think 
we have a need for further information, and for expanding in the 
area with some assistance to the regional directors. I think most of 
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them are overloaded and have a very difficult time keeping up with 
total operations. Also, there are areas that they feel they are unable 
to cover currently. Visitations to hospitals, for example. They make 
them about one a year. They feel they could be of some service in 
helping on their personnel problems and others. 

We are not prepared to say whether that is correct or not, but we 
do feel that some looking into on the part of the regional offices in that 
area, and all others, would help. 


COMPLIANCE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Focarry. What have been the results of your compliance ac- 
tivities during the past year? 

Mr. Lunp. We have collected roughly $170 000 through December 
and in our projections we think that we will meet and exceed our 
estimate of $500,000. 

Mr. Foaarry. Are you satisfied with your compliance activities? 

Mr. Lunp. Well, I think yes. Now, in the compliance area I did 
refer to the fact that the General Accounting Office was somewhat 
critical of the scope of our investigations. I think we can with the 
staff requested get this program straightened out and get it into more 
routine channels as we get our work more current our collections will 
necessarily drop of, since they have resulted to quite an extent from a 
backlog of compliance cases, 


VALUE OF PROPERTY HANDLED 


Mr. Focarty. We will insert the tables you prepared at our request 
regarding the amount of property distributed. 
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(The tables referred to follow :) 


Personal property made available for distribution to public health and educational 
institutions and civil defense organizations and real property disposed of to public 
health and educational institutions, fiscal year 1959 


[Acquisition cost] 





State Personal Real Total 
property property 











Pc nkaguneanaspshnenapsentaessiiks ee ne ee | $363, 329, 562 | $21,179,482 | $384, 509, 044 


Rtn instar nen bhcaipndle oaestshepineennitnslaesineteacd | 1,178, 172 81, 995 1, 260! 167 


“pao peste eerie’ seed +-2------------------------| 3, 142, 210 101, 764 3, 243, 974 
Arkansas - eat eeeinc teeta owen ence aaeeee 4, 132, 178 41, 816 4, 173, 994 
a ir a ee et sli ee ee ee 634, 839 33, 947, 364 
Cpemeeeey. tk A tl LA Son tbibuibbacadeneowe | 4, 210, 634 214, 666 4, 425, 300 


24, 777 4, 006, 088 
athe ot | 1, 566, 435 
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UE oe ; 7 A ; 15, 183, 334 147, 152 15, 330, 486 
Georgia...-....--- és 2. ee 5 8, 816, 625 2, 973, 800 11, 790, 425 
Ee Latin Aman st banthmehem vabmmbsient peidacewed 2, 213, 308 | 132, 377 2, 345, 685 
IED oo cat Simard bier eb ee one ® — 3, 002, 4 40, 300 13, 042, 594 
Indiana________- 5 Sr se : | 7, 79, 869 | 7, 233, 285 
ON TASES ge | ae oe Aoeh eds ‘ : ae 4,5 3, 310 4, 587, 226 
IS eclectic uke mngnigéeanl ‘ 97, 625 3, 907, 957 
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Maryland_._......--- $435éa-J4i62i5 SETS Se Sabha 107 7, 720, 034 
OSI NIEER. soc wo wns pouacdekss ace F site <aeek 13, 666, 808 | } 13, 371 
BE tORISERL . soi soe eked 10, 195, 819 | | 10, 465, 637 
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Personal property made available for distribution to public health and educational 
institutions and civil defense organizations and real property disposed of to public 
health and educational institutions 


[Acquisition cost] 





Fiscal year Personal Real Total 
property property 
Ors aus debe ban wcsdescceudude tncesdaduesdwdasne aaa $363, 329, 562 $21, 179, 482 $384, 509, 044 
EL. Leeeh edie ae La tiaphieekedbas ~ didn cagee eee 302, 458, 448 9, 411, 786 311, 870, 234 
ON on aa iininsgivhncie sis SAPS Wieser eatacade aden . 234, 862, 274 7, 308, 250 242, 165, 524 
SE 2a, deh S bac eaaeG tee cna henna ali 204, 497, 417 14, 375, 151 218, 872, 568 
1955... sone codsenegnennees ‘ mam mene sath timesheet 132, 174, 248 16, 088, 495 148, 262, 743 
STL... cbhninecoenaeesnge nena aan aae Gans names 107, 042, 941 10, 750, 698 117, 793, 639 





Mr, Focarry. Mr. Laird, before I go into the investigation report, 
do you have questions to ask of Mr. Lund? 

Mr. Late. I have no other questions. Mr. Lund, I think, is cer- 
tainly doing his usual outstanding job, and runs a real good shop. 

Mr. Lunp. Thank you. 

Mr. Focarry. I have been saying that for quite a few years and I 
am glad you agree with me. 


REPORT ON THE FIELD ORGANIZATION OF THE DEPARTMENT 


We have a report from the committee’s surveys and investigations 
staff on the field organization of the Department. This is an excel- 
lent report in that ‘it contains a great deal of good information in 
very concise form. As with the report on the National Institutes 
of Health, the committee will decide later whether or not to include 
them in the hearings. 

Commirree Nore.—Subsequent to the hearing the subcommittee di- 
rected that the report be placed in the hearing record with the excep- 
tion of such parts as might reveal sources of information that could 
embarrass individuals cooperating with the committee staff in the 
inquiry directed by the committee. 

(The report with minor editing in conformance with the direction 
of the subcommittee referred to above, is as follows :) 


I. INTRODUCTION 
A. Directive 

By directive dated August 21, 1959, the Committee on Appropriations re- 
quested that an inquiry be made into the field organization of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW) to determine what changes, if any, 
should be made in order to improve the administration of the Department’s pro- 
gram from the point of view of efficiency and economy. 

B. Scope of inquiry 

Pursuant to the directive interviews were conducted with the heads of per- 
tinent operating bureaus of the Department, their appropriate staff members 
and with the Office of General Counsel, the Office of Administration and the 
Office of Field Administration. Visits were made to seven of the nine regional 
offices of the Department, where interviews were conducted with the regional 
directors, their staffs, the program heads and regional representatives of all 
the operating agencies of HEW in the regional offices. 

In addition, interviews in the field were held with representatives of the 
Food and Drug Administration (FDA) and a visit was made to a payment 
center of the Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Insurance (BOASI). A regional 
director of one of the two regional offices not visited was also interviewed at 
Washington, D.C. 

HEW has three echelons of organization, ie., Office of the Secretary, the 
operating agency staffs located in Washington, D.C., and a third echelon, field 
organizations. A chart showing this breakdown follows: 
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Since over 85 percent of all moneys spent by HEW are in programs having 
representation in the regional offices of the Department, the regional offices com- 
prise the major interest of this study. 


II. REGIONAL OFFICE ORGANIZATION 


A. Location of regional offices 

Under the supervision of the Office of Field Administration (OFA), HEW 
has nine regional offices throughout the United States. The Director of OFA 
reports directly to the Secretary of the Department. The following map sets 
forth the location of the regional offices and the territories covered by each: 
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As the foregoing map indicates, regional office territories do not cut across 
State lines; each regional office is set up to service a number of States grouped 
together by geographical location. This organization, by States, is based upon 
the nature of HEW’s grant-in-aid programs. In these programs, such as publie 
assistance, vocational rehabilitation, and others, Federal money is appropriated 
and paid to a State agency for use in a prescribed program operated by State 
personnel. The Federal Government acts as an overseer in approving a State 
plan for the particular program and in performing certain checks on its opera- 
tion. This Federal function is performed by the HEW field personnel located 
in the regional offices and their Washington superiors. This Federal-State 
relationship is a convenient guide to explain which programs of HEW will have 
representation in the regional offices. If the program is one based on grants-in. 
aid to the States, it will be represented in the regional office. Direct federally 
operated programs, such as those operated by the Public Health Service (PH§) 
and the FDA district offices are not represented in the regional offices by resi- 
dent staff. A major expection to this general rule is in the district office opera- 
tions of BOASI. This is a direct federally operated program and comprises the 
major part of each regional office’s operation. The immense problem of super. 
vision of over 500 district offices of BOASI perhaps best explains why they are 
included in the regional office pattern. The major departmental field activities 
not in the regional offices are in district offices of the FDA and the field stations 
of PHS. 


B. Regional office components 


Although there are variations in the makeup of HEW’s regions, the basic 
pattern is a regional office composed of a regional director, his staff, and repre- 
sentatives of various operating bureaus of the Department. These latter are 
called “regional representatives” and form the consulting force used to supervise 
State-operated programs. Operating programs represented in the regional office 
are: 

(1) The Social Security Administration (SSA): Under the SSA are in- 
cluded the programs of BOASI, the Bureau of Public Assistance, the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions, and the Office of Hear. 
ings and Appeals. Each of these programs reports for technical supervision 
to its respective Bureau Chief in Washington or Baltimore. There is no 
“social security officer,” as a separate position in the regional office or as an 
overall representative of the Commissioner of Social Security. In most 
offices an honorary position of “social security officer” is rotated among the 
representatives of the various bureaus of the SSA but the title has no 
substance and is admittedly archaic. 

(2) PHS: Unlike the Commissioner of Social Security, the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the PHS is represented in the typical regional office by a separate 
officer with overall supervisory functions in PHS programs. The regional 
medical director represents the Surgeon General in the region and coordi- 
nates programs of general health services, special health services, hospital 
and medical facilities, and engineering services. 

(3) The Office of Education: Two regional representatives are in the 
regional office, one for school construction and maintenance programs in fed- 
erally affected areas and one for higher education. A third representative is 
planned for the regional office who is to be the representative of the Com- 
missioner of Education in the region and who is to be the overall supervisor 
of education programs. He is called the “Generalist” and further discus 
sion of his position will be found in the section of this report on “Regional 
operations.” 

(4) The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation (OVR): The typical regional 
office has one regional representative of OVR who is to provide consultative 
service to State programs which are financed by Federal grants-in-aid. 

(5) The Division of Surplus Property Utilization. Although an operating 
program, this Division is under the direct supervision of the OFA at the 
Washington level. At the regignal level the supervision of the regional 
representative for surplus property utilization is directly under the re- 
gional director, as the field representative of the OFA and the Secretary. 
The regional representative supervises the program of disposal of Federal 
surplus property through State surplus property agencies. 
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In addition to the regional representatives for the operating programs de- 
scribed above each regional office contains staff aids of the regional director; 
a management section, a regional attorney, a regional auditor, and a regional 
merit system representative. 

The relationships, lines of authority, powers and attitudes of the above ele- 
ments form the content of regional office operations. 


Ill. REGIONAL OFFICE OPERATIONS 


A. Historical background 


The staff found two basic types of regional office operations in the field. One 
had a regional director fully in charge of regional office operations, pulling 
together interrelated programs and pointing up areas of development for oper- 
ating bureaus. The other type of operation had a regional director in a care- 
taker capacity, supplying housekeeping services. to the operating programs 
but leaving the direction of substantive operations largely in.the hands of the 
bureau representatives. 

All regional directors and program representatives explain the relationship 
of the regional director to the operating representatives in the same way: 
there is no direct line of supervision from the Department to the regional 
director to the programs. The regional director is to provide housekeeping 
services to the bureaus (payroll, personnel, supplies) and to act as a coordi- 
nator. of interrelated programs but, in all cases, for technical supervision and 
final decision on programs, program representatives in the regional office go 
around the regional director to their respective bureau heads in Washington. 

All regional directors admit that HEW is a “program run” Department. By 
this they mean that the independent bureaus and agencies in the Department 
control substantive decisions both in Washington and in the regional offices. 
The written authority for the powers of the regional directors implements this 
type of organization. Only in the implied powers of the regional directors do 
the stronger regions find the basis for a measure of control over the programs. 
Regional directors are the “representatives of the Secretary in the region.” 
This is the source of the power of the stronger regional directors. However, 
since the power here is directly related to that held originally by the Secretary 
with respect to the constituent bureaus, a brief discussion of the historical 
background of the Department and its regional organization is in order. 

The present regional office pattern of HEW was brought about by the Con- 
gress in 1948 by a general consolidation of field offices then operating in the 
Federal Security Agency (FSA). Within the FSA, separate regional organi- 
zations Were maintained by the SSA, PHS, and OVR. Over 30 district offices 
were maintained, each with a small housekeeping unit. They operated with- 
out any functional connection with each other. The resultant complex field 
pattern led the House Appropriations Committee to remark in a 1949 report 
that “there is absolutely no justifiable basis for each major bureau or segment 
of the Federal Security Agency with field activities maintaining separate re- 
gional offices and staffs, independent of each other. A single set of regional 
offices functioning for the entire FSA is certainly feasible, logical, and more 
economical than having numerous regional offices under the several independ- 
ent bureaus.” A similar report in the Senate addressed itself to the same 
problem and concurred with the desire to reorganize the 11 offices of the SSA, 
the 8 offices of OVR. the 6 offices of PHS, and various field offices of the FDA 
into 9 or 10 regional offices of FSA. 

After the setup of FSA regional offices by congressional directive in 1948, the 
head of the Office of Field Services testified before the House Subcommittee 
on Appropriations that a saving of one-half million dollars had resulted in the 
first year of consolidated operations. Today the OFA of the, Department esti- 
mates that a total saving of $7.5 million has resulted from, the consolidated 
regional operation. An increase in efficiency is also claimed by the OFA, which 
cites an increase in workload handled sinee 1948 without a commensurate in- 
crease in staff. 

As the above discussion indicates, the present regional office pattern of HEW 
was fully in operation when the FSA became HEW by Reorganization Plan 1 of 
1958. Various studies of the regional office pattern of FSA describe the opera- 
tions in the same terms as now applied to the HEW pattern. 

The FSA regional director had no line authority over the constituent agencies 
in the regional office. He supplied central administrative services to the con- 
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stituents who reported directly to their superiors in Washington for program 
direction and control. 

The establishment of the Department in 1953 did not change this basic pat- 
tern. The Director of the Bureau of the Budget defended the reorganization 
plan which established HEW before a joint hearing of the Senate and House 
Committees on Government Operations of the 838d Congress. He saw the plan 
as a means to greater economy in operation by centralization of administrative 
services and assured the Congress that “the major functional agencies are not 
altered in their relationships to the agency itself or to the administrator.” 
Nothing in the plan, he assured the Congress, changed the statutory position 
of the Surgeon General or allowed the new Secretary to transfer any functions 
of constituent agencies. The only power the new Secretary has is to consolidate 
“common service functions of all departments” as a step toward greater 
efficiency. 

The plan perpetuated the autonomy of the constituent bureaus by providing 
that the Commissioner of Social Security, the Commissioner of Education, and 
the Surgeon General of the PHS all be Presidential appointees. The plan in no 
way changed the appropriation structure which made certain grant moneys 
directly payable, then as now, upon the approval of the Surgeon General and the 
Commissioner of Education. 

The historical positions of the various agencies in the new Department were 
continued. The PHS, established in colonial days, developed as an autonomous 
agency within the Treasury Department until its transfer to FSA in 1939. The 
Office of Education, the OVR, and the Children’s Bureau all had long prior his- 
tories as independent bureaus set up to treat distinct problems before their trans- 
fer into the FSA. None of these agencies was abolished or materially altered 
when FSA became HEW by the reorganization plan. 

These independent bureaus are the components of HEW now serviced in the 
regional office by the regional director and his staff. 


B. The role of the regional director 

Chapter 2-290, part 2, of the Department’s “Organizational Manual” contains 
the official description of the duties of the regional director, as well as descrip- 
tions of his relationship with the regional office program staffs and units not 
under the jurisdiction of the regional office. 

This description of the regional director requires him to (1) represent the 
Secretary of HEW in the region; (2) see that Department policies are carried 
out; and (3) provide leadership and coordination of regional activities. He is 
effectively prevented, by the limitations built into the manual, from achieving 
any of these objectives except through his powers of persuasion. 

The regional director may not exercise on-the-spot judgment in the alteration 
of existing program policy to meet current problems. His only policymaking re- 
sponsibility has to do with general administration, by which is meant the estab- 
lishment of hours of work, overtime control, vacation scheduling, and other house- 
keeping matters. 

With respect to the substantive functions and programs of the Department, 
the regional director is, in one section of the manual, expected to provide leader- 
ship and coordination (2-290-10A), while in anotner section (2—290-20) the 
responsibility for program operations is depicted as a line extending from the 
Secretary (whom the regional director is supposed to represent), to the Wash- 
ington heads of the operating agencies, and from there directly to their repre 
sentatives in the regional offices. Thus the regional offices are split into a half- 
dozen program factions, each receiving direction from its factional headquarters 
in Washington. 

This insistence upon the exclusion of the regional director from direct partici- 
pation in program operations may be considered a stultifying factor in the de- 
velopment of a truly integrated regional operation. Persuasion and coopera- 
tion have their place in the operation of any large enterprise, but they cannot 
serve as substitutes for authority and responsibility. 

With respect to the nonsubstantive or administrative functions of the De- 
parment, even here the regional director is not permited a reasonable degree of 
authority. The President’s plan (Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1958) to open 
“* * * the way to further administrative improvement by authorizing the Secre- 
tary to centralize services and activities common to the several agencies of the 
Department” has not been completely implemented. For example, throughout 
the Untied States there are more field employees of the Department outside the 
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jurisdiction of the regional offices than there are under regional office jurisdic- 
tion. Payroll, personnel, and other services are provided to these “outside” 
groups in a variety of ways, according to the planning of the services involved, 
but for the most part tending toward separation and independence. Aspects of 
these installations not under the regional director will be discussed later in this 
report. 

The regional program representatives interviewed by the Staff were almost 
unanimous in their statements concerning the nature of their relationships with 
the regional directors. They acknowledged the services performed by the re- 
gional director and his administrative staff, i.e., personnel, payroll, office space, 
supplies, etc. They also acknowledged, but with less enthusiasm, the regional 
director’s efforts at program coordination through joint staff meetings, confer- 
enees, travel coordination, etc. They acknowledged that the regional director 
represents the Secretary in the region and is responsible for public relations 
activities and liaison with State Governors. But they speak with great emphasis 
of the regional director’s lack of competence and authority to deal with tech- 
nical program problems, occasionally tempering their stateménts by adding that 
it would be unreasonable to expect such competence when there are so many 
programs involved. 

However, the Staff noted that in several instances the regional directors were 
as fully conversant with program content as were the program representatives 
themselves. 

The Staff noted a wide range of attitudes among regional directors. It was 
found in some regions where directors were strong the director keeps a tight 
rein and supervision on all program operations representatives, while in others 
the director serves as a mere “caretaker” or supplier of general housekeeping 
services. 

The staff found that the participation of the regional directors in program 
direction was dependent upon his aggressiveness and initiative since program 
representatives are fully aware of his limited authority and need not accept his 
advice or opinions. 

Officials of the OFA and the Office of Administration defend this concept of 
split authority in the regional offices, as do the heads of the operating bureaus. 
This defense is largely based on two points: 

(1) A regional director could not be expected to know all the technical fields 
represented in regional office programs. Without such knowledge he could not 
effectively deal with program operation. 

(2) The appropriation structure, the Congress and the central office organ- 
ization of the Department all vest authority for the programs in separate bureaus 
and this authority cannot be delegated to the regional directors. 

The second of these arguments is by far the stronger. The Surgeon General 
of the PHS by statute has direct responsibility for PHS programs and he 
cannot delegate this responsibility to the regional director. His program repre- 
sentative is the regional medical director. One Bureau chief stronjly objects to 
“interference in programs” by the regional director on the grounds that the dele- 
gated responsibility for the program is the Bureau chief’s alone. [One sentence 
deleted. ] 

Regional directors who exercise a good deal of direction over regional program 
operations all agree that the “implied authority” in their position as representa- 
tive of the Secretary is all they need to accomplish good administration. They 
admit they stand in no better position with respect to program representatives 
than the Secretary does to Bureau heads. The staff feels that nothing would 
be accomplished by writing further specific authority into chapter 2-290 of the 
HEW manual. This chapter is in substance the old FSA Order 16-1 which has 
been rewritten countless times. In the absence of basic changes in the appro- 
priation structure and central responsiiblity for program operation, no purpose 
would be served by redefining the role of the regional director. In a multi- 
functional operation staffed by professional people the position of a lay regional 
director in line authority between the program representatives and their central 
office heads would cause more disruption than any clarity of operation it might 
afford. 

Studies made of the regional director have been divided between the two 
extremes of placing him in line authority and making him, more or less, a mere 
office manager. If he is to be an office manager only, all his functions can be 
merged in the position of his executive officer and HEW can reassign or eliminate 
eight grade GS-16’s and one grade GS-15. Somewhere in between the two 
extremes, the position is justified by the public relations benefits the regional 
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director gives to HEW. Reorganization Plan No. 1 mentioned above was justi- 
fied partly on the basis that men of high caliber would be brought to the new De- 
partment. As representatives of the Secretary in the regions, the general caliber 
of regional directors places them far above mere office managers. Federal-State 
relations is more their field of operation than interprogram relations in the 
regional office. And in Federal-State relations, the staff agrees that their 
implied powers are sufficient. 


C. Field management 


Under authority of the HEW Organization Manual, chapter 2-290, dated 
October 21, 1958, the regional directors are responsible for providing personnel 
and financial management services, procurement, records and property manage- 
ment, duplicating, mail and messenger and related office services to the regional 
office and its constituent agencies. 

Although this authority for field management is broad in scope, the staff 
found the implementation of this authority is restricted by the limitations and 
controls imposed on the regional offices by the authority of the operating 
bureaus. 

Authority to appoint personnel is limited to grade GS-13 for the immediate 
office of the directors and to grade GS—9 for the constitutent agencies. Although 
the director’s administrative supervision of the regional office, as stated in the 
HEW Manual, includes “general administrative supervision over the principal 
representatives of the operating organizations,’ since the operating bureaus 
make their own selections of personnel, the regional diretcor has no real appoint- 
ing authority. One regional director described his appointing authority as 
being a myth. 

The paperwork of getting certificates of eligible personnel for appointment, 
processing of applicants and maintenance of records and reports is a service 
provided by the personnel office in the regional office. However, personnel records 
of those employed in the regions in grade GS—14 and above in the regional 
director’s staff and grade GS-10 and above in the constituent agencies are 
maintained at the Washington level. 

In position classification, regional directors are limited to establishing grades 
up to the GS-7 level within the regional office headquarters and they have no 
classification authority in the 584 BOASI district offices. The BOASI head- 
quarters in Baltimore has established standard positions for all district offices 
and any changes in job description or grade are accomplished at the Bureau 
headquarters personne! office. All grades GS-8 and above in the regional offices 
are classified in the respective offices and bureaus at the Washington level. The 
staff found that in one regional office all positions classified, within its limited 
authority, are submitted to the Civil Service Commission for preaudit which 
is tantamount to exercising no classification authority. 

Concentrating further powers in the regional directors over selection of key 
operating agency personnel would violate the responsibiilty for program opera- 
tion lodged in the Bureau Chiefs and could not be effectuated without first re- 
adjusting the powers of the Bureau Chiefs. 

The financial management function in the regional offices provides payroll 
services and maintains allotment accounts for payment of salaries, expendable 
supplies, hospital construction, waste disposal, and water pollution on funds 
allotted to the regional offices by the Office of the Secretary, PHS, and the 
Office of Education. -ayrolls for SSA personnel are paid from an authority 
to expend issued by SSA to the regional offices, with obligation and allotment 
accounting performed at the headquarters level. Allotment accounting for all 
grant funds, with the exception of hospital construction, waste disposal and 
water pollution, is maintained at the Washington level. 

The management services discussed here are provided only for field installa- 
tions under the regional office; field personnel of the FDA, PHS hospitals and 
BOASI payment centers all provide their own housekeeping service. About 
15,000 employees are serviced by the nine regional offices. Over 13,000 of these 
are employees of the BOASI, most of whom are in the district offices of BIASI. 

Figures made available by the Office of Financial Management of HEW indi- 
eate that 52.7 percent of business management functions in the regional offices 
are financed by the BOASI trust fund. An estimate for fiscal year 1961 indi- 
cates that 83.3 percent of all payroll work in the regional offices. will be for 
BOASI. It is clear that the major part of the administrative workload of the 
regional offices is for BOASI. Interviews with the Commissioner of Social 
Security and representatives of BOASI.in Washington indicate that a study is 
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now underway pointed at the possibility of payrolling all BOASI field personnel 
out of Baltimore to take advantage of more modern office machines. As yet no 
decision has been made on this matter. The Commissioner pointed out that 
regardless of where payrolling is centered he favors BOASI remaining in the 
regional office pattern. He feels that most valuable service of the regional 
office is the public relations value of the regional director as “the eyes and ears 
of the Secretary” rather than in any economy of administrative services. 

The staff is in no position to place a value on the regional director’s public 
relations functions but it is evident that should BOASI be payrolled centrally, 
the scope of the management operation of the regional office must be reevaluated. 

The staff did not observe areas in the management services operations of the 
regional offices where personnel were not being fully utilized at present. 


D. Regional general counsel 

Each regional office has a regional attorney and one or more assistant coun- 
sels on the staff of the regional director. The regional attorney is also the field 
representative of the General Counsel’s Office of HEW in Washington. The 
appropriation for his position comes under that for the General Counsel’s Office 
and not that of the OFA. In this sense he has a degree of independence similar 
to the operating bureaus and he is responsible to the Office of the General 
Counsel. HEW legal advice is supplied by the General Counsel’s Office in Wash- 
ington which is organized by divisions dealing with specialties, such as food and 
drug law, PHS legal problems, and the like. Regional counsel are not specialists 
however and are field personnel of the General Counsel’s Office to give legal 
advice to all programs in the regional office. 

Regional attorneys estimate that well over 50 percent of their work is for 
BOASI. The Office of the General Counsel estimates that regional office attor- 
neys devote over 60 percent of their time to BOASI problems; however, no exact 
figures are available and no further breakdown is maintained as to time spent 
on other programs. 

The regional! attorney is the legal adviser of the regional director and of the 
operating programs and in no sense is his opinion binding on the regional direc- 
tor or the program people. The attorney deals largely with interpretation of 
State laws; Federal questions are usually referred to the General Counsel’s 
Office in Washington. In Washington and in the regional office only the legal 
opinions of the Comptroller General’s Office have binding effect on program 
operations. 

Legal advice offered by the regional attorneys goes beyond the field installa- 
tions serviced by the regional office. With the exception of FDA which is han- 
died at Washington, field installations not under the region such as the PHS 
hospitals do avail themselves of legal services of the regional attorney’s Office. 
The staff looks upon this practice as a sensible utilization of local legal services 
for all field installations of the Department. 

All program representatives in the regional office cite the regional attorneys’ 
advisory service as one of the prime assets afforded by the regional office. 
They point out that physical location in the same office allows ready reference 
and quick solution of Federal-State questions in many of these programs. There 
does not appear to be overstaffing in the regional attorney’s office. For fiscal 
year 1959 only 21 attorneys were in the 9 regional offices. Applied to the dis- 
trict offices of BOAST alone, this would be an allocation of 24 district offices 
for each attorney. While exact caseload figures for the attorneys are not avail- 
able, the greater portion of their work being informal and not written, this 
staffing pattern does not appear to be excessive. The expansion of the services 
of the regional attorney to include the district offices of FDA will be discussed 
iater in the report. 


KH. Regional auditor 

Each regional office maintains a regional auditor and staff. The regional 
auditor is the grant-im-aid auditor performing audits of grant-in-aid expendi- 
tures on a test-check basis. He is the representative of the division of grant- 
in-aid audits in Washington which is directly under the OFA. The OFA director 
reports directly to the Secretary. 

The size of these staffs varies among the regions. In New York City there 
is a staff of 20 regional auditors who audit some 30 program operations. 

Audits are performed normally where the necessary documents are available 
in a program which is State administered. These records are normally main- 
tained at the State level. Where the records are available only at the local 
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site or the State disbursement merely reimburses local expenditures, the audi- 
tors only visit these local sites on a test-check basis. As to programs adminis. 
tered locally, audits are made locally with the plan being to provide coverage of 
all State subdivisions over a period of years. 

With respect to construction audits, these are made both at points where ree. 
ords are maintained and the point of actual construction. Audits in vocationa] 
education and library service grants are made at the State level. 

The staff found a definite conflict of opinion in the field and in Washington 
as to the role of the regional auditor. Program people in the field and in Wash. 
ton look upon the audit function as an aid to and as secondary to the pro- 
gram review conducted by regional program representatives. The regional au- 
ditors look upon themselves as “independent” auditors conducting a fiscal review 
of expenditures for the Secretary. They indicate that they are not “auditors for 
the program people” and complain that in the case of audit exceptions not con- 
curred in by the program representatives usually the decision will be made by 
the operating agency in Washington to the detriment of the independent audit 
principle. 

The Office of Administration at Washington is inclined to the view that the 
regional auditors are in effect performing a fiscal check for the program repre- 
sentatives and that the program directors, who have responsibility for the pro- 
grams, should decide differences between regional auditors and program rep- 
resentatives. The Office of Administration looks upon its internal audit division 
as the proper departmental unit to perform any review of programs the Secre- 
tary may desire. The Director of the OFA looks upon the regional auditors as 
performing an independent fiscal check on program operations: he helieves the 
grant-in-aid auditor is independent of the program people and that present pro- 
cedures provide an equitable balance between the audit function and program 
operation. 

The staff believes the function of the grant-in-aid auditor should be to per- 
form an independent fiscal review for the Secretary; the Office of Administration 
is better utilized in performing an overall review of the many auditing opera- 
tions going on in the Department. In 1955 an inquiry was made by the De 
partment into the relationship of the grant-in-aid auditors and the internal audit 
function. A report was made to the then Assistant Secretary, with the con- 
eurrence of the internal auditors, recommending that grant-in-aid audit be kept 
in the OFA and continue operations in the field in audiitng of grant-in-aid pro- 
grams. The “internal audit division” reserved the right to review the basic poli- 
cies and procedures of the grant-in-aid auditors. At present the Office of Ad- 
ministration is preparing to make a study of the regional auditors’ operations, 
The staff does not. feel that this audit review function of the internal audit di- 
vision in any way affects the desirability of having the grant-in-aid auditor, at 
least in some measure, independent of the operating programs. The field organ- 
ization for an effective audit is already established. Its position needs clarifi- 
cation and extended use. 

Congress has expressed a definite desire to establish an independent audit of 
regional programs. The chairman of the House Subcommittee on Appropriations 
of the 83d Congress in questioning the present Director of OFA in February 1953 
inquired as to how he could get the regional auditors out from under “the dom- 
ination of program people.” The chairman expressed the view that it would 
be better to have auditors independent of the various bureaus. Both the pres- 
ent Director of the OFA and the Director of the Office of Administration assured 
the chairman as to their agreement with the principle of an independent audit 
and a study of the whole audit function was to be made by them. 

As an outgrowth of this inquiry a study was made of the audit functions of 
HEW in 1954 by an outside consultant. This consultant also served as the Di- 
rector of the OFA for a time. His report submitted in September 1954 made 
17 recommendations most of which continued and strengthened the regional 
auditor’s role. Most of these recommendations have been formally adopted by 
HEW. Some, though adopted, are not followed. 

A time limit of 90 days for constituents to reach final decision on audit ques- 
tions is generally not followed according to the Director of OFA. An audit 
exception case concerning Emory University reviewed in the Atlanta office by 
the staff has been awaiting decision over 90 days. After 90 days a case is to be 
referred to the OFA for referral to the Secretary. This case has been under 
advisement in the PHS in Washington, D.C., since early September 1959, and in 
the field since May 1959. 
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The consultant’s report also recommended that authority be given to the re- 
gional directors to settle differences between auditors and program people in the 
field within the area of prescribed policy. The Director of the OFA advised 
that in the main this provision is not followed since the program representatives 
or the regional auditors can appeal to Washington. 

Current audit procedures in HEW provide that operating bureaus will issue 
audit procedures with the advice of the audit division. Pursuant to these pro- 
cedures, the auditors review operating programs and can record exceptions as 
to expenditures or general comment as to policy matters they deem pertinent to 
the program operation. These latter comments are included in the “administra- 
tive section” of the audit report. In the event the regional program representa- 
tive does not agree with the auditor’s exception or administrative comment on 
policy, the matter is referred into the central office of the division of grant-in-aid 
audits and the appropriate operating bureau. The OFA serves as the mediator 
between the program heads and the division of grant-in-aid audit. In the event 
of further disagreement, the matter may be referred to the Secretary for final 
decision. The Director of OFA advised the staff that, under this procedure, no 
cases have been referred to the Secretary for decision. 

The above-described appeal procedure is not based upon any formal, written 
departmental order. A memorandum is now in preparation by OFA incorporat- 
ing the procedure. The audit regulations for the separate bureaus are in writ- 
ing; they all are basically alike and give the power to decide audit differences 
to the program heads. In addition, they have been interpreted to give to the pro- 
gram heads power to waive audit exceptions of unlimited amounts. The only 
limitation is that audit exceptions involving expenditures which are clearly ille- 
gal may not be waived. 

A review of audit exceptions in regional office files by the staff indicated that 
the great majority of cases involve small amounts easily adjusted between the 
auditor, the program representative, and the State agency. 

An audit exception taken to a Hill-Burton project at Emory University Clinic 
at Atlanta, Ga., mentioned above, in May 1959, however, affects the propriety of 
over $290,000 of Federal expenditures. Originally the regional auditor took ex- 
ception to the use of certain equipment by the clinic amounting to about $12,000. 
The auditor, in the administrative section of this report, questioned the legality 
of the entire project on the ground that the clinic was a profitmaking partner- 
ship of physicians and therefore was ineligible as a recipient of Hill-Burton 
funds. The PHS program representatives refused to accept the auditor’s find- 
ings and the matter was referred to Washington. Staff interviews in the field 
were held with PHS representatives and the regional auditors. The PHS rep- 
resentatives claim the auditor does not understand the nature of the clinic; 
the auditor feels that the PHS is accepting too freely the assurances of Emory 
University. The matter was referred to the regional attorney who did not 
submit an opinion but pointed out relevant facts which would have to be 
developed before a decision could be made. These facts were not developed and 
the matter was referred to Washington. 

The Surgeon General of PHS and his staff advised that this case was still un- 
der consideration and no final decision had been made. They admitted they 
received a defective record from the field and were in the process of further 
developing pertinent facts. It should be pointed out that the Surgeon General 
under regulations pursuant to the Public Health Act has the authority to waive 
certain exceptions affecting PHS prorams. When the chairman of the House 
Appropriation Subcommittee inquired of the heads of OFA and the Office of 
Administration as to how they could achieve a more independent audit, he was 
told that one of the obstacles was the power of the Surgeon General to waive 
certain exceptions. Correction of this he was told might require a change in 
the law. As an alternative to a change in the law it was suggested that a firmer 
position be taken in the administrative office of the Agency (FSA). 

While the Emory case has, as yet, not been referred to the OFA for further 
referral to the Secretary, the Director of OFA feels that in no event could this 
case be decided by waiver on the part of the Surgeon General. He feels the case 
will eventually be referred to the Secretary. 

The staff is of the opinion that cases in the Emory category are not best 
handled by waiver on the part of the operating bureaus. The staff is aware that 
certain policy attitudes underlie a case of this kind. PHS understandably would 
hesitate to appear to be checking on a highly respected community institution 
such as Emory University. This might explain referral of the case to PHS 
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headquarters without dev elopment of further facts but it cannot be used as 2 
basis for deciding the final issue. The staff also realizes that in the grant-in-aiq 
field a case is argued for State and local “enforcement” of policy. However, it 
does not concur with the philosophy expressed by a departmental representative, 
in discussing the Emory case that “we give the money to the States and don't 
look over their shoulders.” 

A review by the staff of appealed audit exceptions for fiscal years 1958 and 
1959 at the Division of Grant-in-Aid Audits indicates that a total of 141 appeals 
on audit exceptions were referred to Washington during the period. These ap 
peals came from a total of 3,791 separate audits. Of the 141 appeals, 62 were 
decided by recognizing the audit exception. In 22 cases the program heads over- 
ruled the audit exception. In 28 cases the exception was allowed in part. Of 
all the cases appealed 29 are to date unresolved. Of the 29 cases unresolved, 7 go 
back to 1958. A review of these seven cases indicates only one of any consider- 
able amount. This case involves the propriety of an OVR grant for a building 
extension in Wisconsin; the case will probably go to the Secretary for final de 
cision according to the OFA. In the past year six cases have been referred to 
the OFA by the auditors for referral to the Secretary. One of these has been 
decided by the OFA in favor of the program people; the other five are still un- 
der consideration in the OFA. 

While these figures would not clearly establish a pattern of domination by 
program representatives, they do indicate a delay in processing. The delay is 
explained by the negotiations back and forth between the auditors and the pro- 
gram people. The Department at one time had a rule that after an appeal was 
in a program bureau for 90 days, the auditor would inform the OFA which 
would then be responsible for expediting a decision by the bureau or taking the 
ease for referral to the Secretary. This rule is no longer in effect. The staff 
feels this rule should be reinstituted to expedite handling of audit exceptions at 
headquarters. 

The staff suggests that the appeals procedure followed in practice by the 
OFA should be formalized in a written memorandum for approval by the Secre 
tary. In 1955 the Office of Administration (then the Comptrollers Office) recom- 
mended that exceptions referred to the Secretary be first referred to that office. 
This intermediate step was never put into effect. .The staff is of the opinion 
that only delay would result from interposing the Internal Audit Division be 
tween the OFA and the Secretary. Direct referral from the OFA to the Secre- 
tary is more in keeping with the organizational pattern developed within the 
Department, which now requires the Director of OFA and the regional directors 
to report directly to the Secretary. In addition, a large number of these appeals 
will concern legal questions, not within the province of the Internal Audit 
Division. It should he left to the Secretary as to whose advice he will seek to 
determine final outcome. 

In interviews with regional grant-in-aid auditors, the staff found they were 
reluctant to take exception to program operations and to oppose program repre- 
sentatives on the exceptions taken, since the auditors feel that the program 
representatives will prevail in any dispute. As one regional director remarked, 
“Secretaries come and go but the programs go on and on.” The records of 
audit exceptions maintained by the Division of Grant-in-Aid Audits will not 
reflect the capitulations of auditors to program representatives in the field. 


F. State merit systems representative 

Various grant-in-aid programs such as the social security public assistance 
programs and the PHS grants require that the State plan incorporate a merit 
system for selection of State personnel to work in the program before the plan 
will be approved. Other programs such as the OVR programs, although no 
specific requirement is set up in the law, require a personnel plan based on 
merit or civil service standards. The Chief of the Division of State Merit Sys- 
tems in HEW certifies State plans as acceptable with respect to their merit 
system. This Division is part of the OFA and has representatives in each 
regional office. 

The Division has 12 professional positions in Washington and 13 in the regional 
offices. In four of the nine regional offices the regional State merit systems 
representative has an assistant. Regional representatives without an assistant 
all complained to the staff that they need an assistant; their superior in Wash- 
ington agrees with this need. 

The regional representative’s work is to review changes in State plans in 
the grant programs, serve as a technical consultant for program representatives 
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on personnel matters and for State agencies on basic merit plan problems. 
Seventeen HEW programs are serviced by the Division of State Merit Systems. 
Nationwide, 70 “merit system agencies” and over 300 other agencies operating 
from grant funds are serviced. The Division also provides the same service on 
a contract basis for the Employment Security Division of the Department of 
Labor and for the Office of Civil and Defense mobilization (OCDM). The Chief 
of the Division of State Merit Systems estimates that 25 percent of all work 
done by the Division both in Washington and the regions is for the Department 
of Labor. A claim is also made that the reimbursement received from the 
Department of Labor does not fully cover the cost of this service. No specific 
documentary record has been made by the Division on this claim so the staff is 
not in a position to evaluate it. 

The staff feels that this service is operated with a skeleton force. In one 
region a single representative covers five States for HEW, the Department of 
Labor and OCDM. This man travels about 35 pereent of the time; in his 
absence there is no one in the regional office representing the Division. Five of 
the nine regions have the same pattern, with only a single representative of the 
Division. The skeleton force is partly a result of past appropriation cuts based 
on the feeling of Congress that the establishment of State merit systems in most 
of the States does away with the necessity for the type of supervision that may 
have been desirable in 1935 when the Social Security Act was passed. In addi- 
tion, the effectiveness of an objection to a State expenditure based on lack of a 
merit system is questionable. The staff did not find one instance of a grant 
withheld because of a faulty merit standard. Officials of the Division advised 
no such case exists. 

Elimination of the field staff of the Division of State Merit Systems would dis- 
rupt present contracts with the Department of Labor and OCDM. Various 
Government study groups in the past have praised these contracts as an economi- 
eal use of a joint Federal service. Since the Department of Labor programs 
involve 100 percent Federal money contribution, a merit system review locally 
would probably be needed in any event. The staff was not in a position to de- 
termine the value of this service provided to the Department of Labor and OCD** 
and such an evaluation would have to be made before any action were taken to 
further reduce the field staff of the Division of State Merit Systems. 

An alternative suggestion would be to have the regional representatives of 
the various HEW programs supervise the merit system phase of the State opera- 
tions. However, the Chief of the Division of State Merit Systems states the 
various program representatives do not have the technical competence: that it 
would be necessary to have individual personnel experts in each bureau to do 
the job. This, he points out, was the situation prior to the time the regional 
offecs were set up in 1948 and more than 100 people were used in the program 
which now employs some 44 people. 

The staff believes that, as long as basic statutes require a merit system as part 
of a State plan. provision must be made for supervision of the requirement. 
Establishing individual bureau personnel experts would be a costly throwback. 
The present review and supervision by HEW is on a thin seale. Whether this 
operation of limited review is good as a matter of policy is a consideration not 
for the staff to decide. 


G. Surplus property utilization 


Each regional office of HEW has a surplus property representative or coordi- 
nator whose duty it is to supervise HEW functions with respect to the Federal 
program for the utilization of surplus property. The Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949, as amended, authorizes the Secretary of HEW 
to allocate Federal surplus personal property for transfer to State agencies for 
surplus property, which in turn distribute such property to eligible health and 
educational applicants. By the same statute, the Secretary of HEW is em- 
powered to transfer real property declared surplus to eligible health and edu- 
cational applicants. By delegation from OCDM, the Secretary of HEW also 
has authority to allocate surplus personal property for transfer to State agencies 
for distribution to local civil defense organizations. To accomplish these allo- 
cations and transfers HEW is allowed to enter into cooperative agreements with 
the State agencies for surplus property. Other Government agencies have au- 
thority to transfer Federal surplus property in limited areas. 

The function of the surplus property representative in the regional office 
is to oversee the operation of the State agency for surplus property. For fiscal 
year 1959 regional offices of HEW contained about 31 professional and 44 clerical 
people in this program. 
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Problems brought to the attention of the staff center around the caliber and 
extent of screening activities conducted by employees of the State surplus prop- 
erty agencies. In brief, “screening” consists of locating and reporting Federal] 
surplus property within a State which is usable and needed for health and edu- 
cational purposes, not only by the State employing the individual “screener” but 
also by other States in the region and elsewhere. For example, two screeners 
employed by the State surplus property agency of Utah are expected to locate 
Federal surplus property in Utah not only for the needs of Utah but also for the 
needs of Montana which employs no screeners. The Utah screeners report per- 
sonal property located in Utah to the San Francisco Office of HEW whose sur- 
plus property coordinator has the power to transfer such property to any of the 
States in the Denver or San Francisco regions of HEW. The natural tendency 
of the screeners in Utah is to look largely for property needed for the health and 
education needs of Utah with resultant detriment to the needs of Montana and 
other States in the Denver region. The problem becomes more complex when 
the needs of a State in another region, such as Kansas City, are considered, 

The staff was informed that occasionally information gets to Kansas City, 
apart from the operation of the surplus property program, that certain surplus 
property in Utah is very desirable for the current needs of the Kansas City 
region. The Utah screeners, however, do not report this property to San Fran- 
cisco because it does not specifically fit the needs of Utah. 

Surplus property representatives in the regional offices do little or no screen- 
ing of property themselves. There is no real effective supervision of screening 
in the regions in line with the overall aim of this program to utilize surplus prop- 
erty for “health and educational” purposes. 

The grant-in-aid auditors in the regions have been auditing the operation of 
the State surplus property agencies. These audits have done much to point out 
and correct weaknesses in the State agency programs but they have not gone 
into screening procedures, by a self-imposed limitation. 

Most people in the program in the regional offices are of the opinion that screen- 
ing should be done by Federal employees. Short of this, they favor a staff of 
Federal employees to check on State screeners. 

The staff found that greater supervision of the screening program is needed. 
A more retailed standard for screening by State employees should be required 
by HEW. Further, since HEW accredits State screeners it can affirmatively 
affect the caliber of screening by raising personnel-standards for State screeners, 


H. Interprogram relations 


One of the functions of the regional director is to coordinate related activities 
in the regional office. The initial grouping of the components in the FSA in 1939 
and in the regional organization in 1948 was in part based on an interrelationship 
of the programs. 

The staff found that the largest segment of the regional office, ROAST, has 
very little contract with other elements in the regional office. It performs its 
own public relations work: the essential service it does get from the regional 
office is the legal service provided by the regional attorney. The disability 
portion of its operation is related to the work of the OVR representative in that 
both programs deal with the State vocational rehabilitation agency. However, 
most of the necessary collaboration occurred in the initial stages of setting up the 
disability program. 

The most meaningful relationship that OVR has in the regional office is with 
PHS. The OVR director has the delegated responsibility to approve grants for 
the construction of rehabilitation facilities nnder the Medical Facilities Survey 
and Construction Act which is administered by the Surgeon General of PHS. 

The staff found universal agreement in the regions that OVR profits from the 
operation of the regional offices. OVR representatives do, however, cite a lack 
of medical consultation in their program: PHS has in each region personnel who 
could perform the service for OVR. The “referee” function of the stronger 
regional directors effectively uses PHS doctors in this regard. However, the 
regional directors have no power to enforce such use; it is on a cooperative basis. 

The closest operating ties in the regional office are between the Division of 
Health Services of the Children’s Bureau (of the SSA) and the PHS general 
health activities. A joint budget is prepared for the programs of both agencies, 
a joint State plan is used and hoth services use a joint mannal of instructions. 
The relationship of the Children’s Bureon health activities is closer to PHS 
than to the SSA. 
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The staff feels that using the sole criterion of function, the child health 
activities of the Children’s Bureau should be transferred to the PHS. However, 
there are additional policy factors involved. 

The programs of the Office of Education in the field (school construction and 
maintenance and higher education) are not interrelated in regional operations. 
The two Office of Education representatives in the regional offices advised the 
staff they need no coordination either by the regional director or the new repre- 
sentative of the Office of Education, the “generalist,” planned for the region. 
The need for interrelated educational programs cited to the staff by the Office 
of Education is not apparent to the field representatives. 

All the grant-in-aid programs converge in their relationship to State govern- 
ments. Although regional programs in day-to-day operation may not be closely 
interrelated, in their efforts to influence State operations they come together. It 
is here that the regional director becomes more than merely an office manager. 
The service of the regional director as a contact man with the Governors of 
the States in the region was cited to the staff by program people in all regions 
as one of the real advantages of being in the regional office. Excepting the 
BOASI, these services are of value to all the components of the regional office. 
An exact determination of this intangible value cannot be made by the staff. 


IV. HEW FIELD ORGANIZATION INTEGRATION 


There are approximately 60,000 employes of HEW; of this total about 36,000 
are in field installations of the Department. Some 15,000 of the 36,000 field em- 
ployees are serviced by the regional offices. This indicates that more than 20,000 
field employees of the Department are outside the jurisdiction of regional offices 
although physically located in the various regional territories. The PHS in- 
stallations, its hospitals, quarantine stations, and Indian Health Service form 
the largest part of this outside element. Also outside the regional offices are 
the FDA installations and the six payment centers of BOASI. Brief considera- 
tion will be given to each of these elements and their relationship to the regional 
offices. 

A. FDA 

The FDA has 17 district offices throughout the United States; upon comple- 
tion of an office in Dallas it will have 18. 

A comprehensive study of FDA was conducted in 1959 by a private manage- 
ment firm on contract to the Department. This study is used by FDA as one 
basis for planning its future growth. Recommendations made by the study were 
that FDA explore opportunities to use regional directors of HEW to gain State 
support for passage of the uniform State food, drug, and cosmetic bill. It was 
also recommended that use be made of regional office components to disseminate 
information about FDA programs to the public. Transfer of administrative 
functions, such as payroll, was not recommended since no saving was seen. 

A recent study made by the Office of Administration’s fiscal unit also con- 
cluded that it would not constitute a saving to payroll FDA district offices 
at the regional offices. The staff realizes that any saving by pooling administra- 
tive services is hampered by the fact that half of FDA’s district offices are 
located in cities where there is no regional office of HEW. Upon the completion 
of the Dallas office, FDA will have a district office in each of HEW’s regional 
office headquarters cities. 

At present, each of the FDA district chiefs is designated as a liaison officer 
with the regional director. The staff found little meaning to this liaison fune- 
tion other than the attendance of the district chief at regional director’s staff 
meetings. Officials of the FDA in Washington advised the staff that they have 
explored further use of the regional director and his office. They cite the use 
of the Boston regional director in securing passage of the uniform State food, 
drug, and cosmetic bill. Another instance they cite is their use of district 
BOAST offices to disseminate FDA materials. They feel this iatter venture was 
not successful. 

The staff found in general that the statute of regional directors is such that 
district chiefs of FDA would do well to use them in State and community rela- 
tions. Regional directors feel that FDA is very reluctant to utilize regional 
office services. 

There are real obstacles to further integration of FDA into the regional office 
pattern. The organization pattern of FDA is based on judicial districts which 
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cut across State lines and regional boundaries. FDA district laboratories are 
very costly and cannot be moved without great expense. FDA is essentially q 
law enforcement agency dealing with State agriculture departments, district 
attorneys, and agencies not involved in other HEW programs. 

At present FDA does not utilize the services of the regional attorney. FDA 
legal services are furnished by a special section of lawyers in the Genera] 
Counsel’s Office in Washington. Potential cases for prosecution are referred to 
Washington by FDA district chiefs. By an arrangement with the Department of 
Justice, the FDA section of the HEW General Counsel’s Office can refer cases 
directly to the appropriate U.S. attorney. The HEW General Counsel’s Office 
and the FDA find no fault with this system. The officials of the General Coun- 
sel’s Office point out that regional attorneys are not versed in the complexities 
of FDA law, and furnishing specialists from Washington would be impractical, 
The attorneys handling FDA matters now spend 20 percent of their time on 
hearings in Washington, D.C. They can be utilized in the central office on both 
hearings and-referrals from the field. If sent to the field, such a utilization 
would not be possible. In addition, greater uniformity results from centra] 
decisions on prosecution. 

The private study of FDA mentioned above favored local referral by district 
chiefs of seizure cases where past history indicated the district chiefs were 
usually upheld by the central office. Certain seizures of perishables, amounting 
to about 3 percent of seizure cases, can by present rules be referred locally by 
district chiefs to U.S attorneys. The study recommended extending local 
referral to about another 25 percent of total seizure cases handled. Presently, 
the General Counsel’s Office handles about 1,200 seizure cases yearly. Officials 
of the General Counsel’s Office advised the staff that a study by that Office is 
now being conducted to determine what seizures have been lost by the present 
method of central referral. Although the study has not been completed, indica- 
tions are that less than 5 percent of the cases show loss of the seizure because 
of the delay in central referral. They state that if losses are significant they 
will implement expanded local referral of seizure cases. Present legal arrange 
ments which exclude the regional attorneys as advisers to FDA do not warrant 
revision. The staff feels that any further integration of FDA into the regional 
operation should be pointed toward increased use of the regional directors in 
contacts with State officials. 


B. Payment centers of BOAST 


There are six payment centers of BOASIT in the field but not under the regional 
directors. These payment centers perform their own payroll and housekeeping 
functions. The only service provided to them by the regional office is the legal 
advice of the regional attorney. As in the case of FDA, further integration of 
the payment centers is complicated by the fact that in two regions the centers 
are located in different cities than the regional offices, Officials of the SSA and 
BOASI advised the staff that a study is now being made to determine the most 
economical method of payrolling the payment centers. The Commissioner be- 
lieves the position of the payment centers so far as administrative services are 
concerned should be determined strictly on a cost basis. BOASI is exploring 
the central use of high-speed computers to handle the payment center payrolls 
but as yet has come to no conclusion. 

The staff agrees with the Commissioner that cost factors should determine 
further integration of the payment centers. The centers do not have a Federal- 
State aspect to their operation. Any one center pays claims all over the United 
States, not solely in the region of the center. The payment centers’ operation is 
part adjudication and part mechanical in the payment of claims; in neither 
phase would the regional directors’ prime functions as mediator and public re 
lations man be helpful to the payment centers. 


C. PHS installations 


By far the largest segment of HEW field personnel not under the regional 
office are in the PHS hospitals, quarantine stations, and Indian health facili- 
ties. Except for legal services of the regional attorneys, no regional office serv- 
ices are supplied these stations. The regional medical directors do not supervise 
these field installations and regional directors have no supervisory authority 
over them. Services and supervision are supplied them by the Washington 
Offices. 
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Fundamental considerations prevent further integration of PHS activities 
into HEW regions. The Indian health services are organized by the location of 
Indian tribes and these cut across State lines. PHS hospitals are in many cases 
not located in the same cities as regional offices; the quarantine stations are 
usually not in the same cities as regional offices. Administrative and super- 
yisory control by the regional offices would present the same problems of mail 
and travel now presented by centralized supervision. The programs of these 
PHS installations are highly specialized and direct Federal operations. Inte- 
grating these installations strictly on the basis of comparative costs, the staff 
feels, would not warrant the disruptions entailed. The services supplied by 
the regional office would be strictly housekeeping. Specialists in hospital ad- 
ministration and Indian health would have to be utilized for supervision and 
Jeadership. 

As to all installations not under the regional office however, the staff suggests 
that complete information on program operation should be supplied regional 
directors. With the exception of FDA, regional attorneys should continue to 
supply legal services to these installations. 


V. REALINEMENT OF NEW REGIONS 


A. Proposed realinement with OCDM 


A staff paper of the OFA dated January 1, 1959, is devoted to the adjustment 
of HEW regional boundaries to coincide with those of OCDM. Subsequent staff 
papers refer to decisions made at Cabinet meetings that agencies with civil de- 
fense responsibilities should take steps to adjust their boundaries to coincide 
with OCDM. Nowhere in the staff papers is the specific Cabinet request set 
forth. Presumably, readjustment could mean several things; however, it is ap- 
parent that HEW has adopted the concept that its regions, in their geographical 
boundaries, will conform more or less with the regions of OCDM. In the re- 
alined regions, an HEW regional director will be located for ready liaison close 
toan OCDM regional office. 

The proposal of coterminous HEW and OCDM regions is based upon the fact 
that civil defense operations are carried out largely by the State and local gov- 
ernments. Since HEW has substantial delegations of authority for emergency 
health and welfare programs from OCDM, it is felt that both agencies’ regional 
staffs should be dealing with the same State governments. 

In accordance with this view, a regional and field letter of the OFA dated 
July 20, 1959, announced that HEW would realine seven of its nine regions, by 
a regrouping of States in the regions, to conform with States handled by the 
OCDM regions. In addition, a 10th region of HEW was to be set up head- 
quartered in Seattle. This 10th region is described in the letter of July 20, 
1959, asa “defense” measure. 

There follow.two maps, the first showing the location of OCDM regional offices 
and the second showing the imposition of HEW’s regions, as realined by HEW, 
upon the OCDM regional pattern : 
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This proposed realinement of HEW regions would fit 10 HEW regions into 
8 OCDM regions. Since HEW region VII (Dallas) is already coterminous with 
OCDM region 5, no change is proposed in the Dallas region of HEW. OCDM 
region 1 (Harvard) would include HEW regions I and II; HEW’s Boston 
regional director would coordinate with OCDM at Harvard for both HEW 
regions. OCDM region 6, with headquarters at Denver, would include the 
Denver and Kansas City regions of HEW. Under the realinement proposed by 
HEW, the New York region would lose Delaware and Pennsylvania and gain 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

The above plan for realinement was submitted by the Department for ap. 
proval of the President. However, the plan was not acted upon and the OFA 
has notified all regional offices that “* * * realinement has been indefinitely 
suspended.” 

The staff is not in a position to evaluate the desirability of enforced realine- 
ment with OCDM by HEW. With the exception of officials of the PHS, most 
HEW personnel oppose the realinement. The staff does not believe HEW needs a 
10th regional office at Seattle. The Department admits that a 10th office ig 
not desirable or needed for HEW’s day-to-day operations. 

B. Adjustments of current regions 

Apart from consideration of realinement with OCDM, an evaluation of HEW's 
present regional patterns is in order. 

In size the nine regions vary greatly in personnel employed, number of States 
serviced, population of the region, and distances covered. To illustrate the 
variations between regions, the following data are presented for the San Fran- 
cisco, Boston, and Denver regions for fiscal year 1959: 





San Francisco Boston Denver 
HEW employees served by the regional office... as 1,845 928 454 
Regional office employees 
Professional : 108 | 4() 65 
Clerical 5 120 63 | 63 
Total 4 : 298 103 128 
By pregrams 
Field administration ‘ 42 30 23 
Surplus property . 9 { 4 
General counsel ‘ a 5 3 3 
Office of Education bs, Soe. 12 3 3 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation . 6 | 5 5 
Publie Health Service | 63 |_. aaa | 40 
Sanitary engineering _- ‘ 12 ll 
Social Seeurity Administration | 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 21 19 14 
Appeals counsel 18 18 9 
Children’s Bureau | 9 2 8 
Publie Assistance . | 15 10 8 
Federal Credit Union } 16 9 


As the figures indicate, Denver and Boston have small staffs when compared 
with a fully staffed office like San Francisco. They are the smallest regions 
and warrant consideration in any possible consolidations of regions. 

The Denver office services five States in the Rocky Mountain area. There is 
no representative of the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions in Denver. Since 
there are so few credit unions in the region, this program is now handled by 
the Federal credit union representative in the Kansas City office. Under the 
surplus property program all allocation of personal property is handled by the 
San Francisco office for both the Denver and San Francisco regions.  Inter- 
views with the surplus property representatives in Denver and San Francisco 
did not elicit any serious obstacles to transfer of the whole function to San 
Francisco. Denver has only 20 district BOASI offices; usually 13 offices form a 
network and 1 representative can handle 38 networks in this program. 
Population in the Denver region is largely concentrated in the eastern portion 
of the region and is readily accessible to Kansas city. Regional representa- 
tives in most programs advised the staff that a region should consist of seven 
or eight States to effectively utilize personnel; Denver is but a_five-State 
region with only Colorado presenting any substantial number of program 
problems. 
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Washington program directors and administrative officials of HEW suggest 
that Denver is justified on the need to give local representation to the Rocky 
Mountain area. This is a policy consideration not for the staff to decide. The 
staff feels that consideration should be given to the allocating of the functions 
of the Denver office to Kansas City and San Francisco. In earlier plans for 
HEW realinement with OCDM, the OFA recommended the new Seattle office 
be staffed by personnel from the Denver office which was to be closed. Later 
this plan was abandoned and 10 regions suggested. As presently constituted, 
Denver handles about 5 percent of the total workload of all regional offices. 

[Material deleted.] 

PHS officials favor maintaining only five or six regional staffs. Fewer re 
gional offices, they feel, allow for greater utilization of highly specialized field 
personnel. 

[Material regarding certain individuals’ opinions that PHS staff showld be 
located in the Boston regional office deleted. } 

The OFA points out that Massachusetts is a real problem in the Boston region 
since it operates with over 300 separate county organizations. OFA points out 
that the Boston regional director has been extremely helpful in dealing with 
these county units, In addition, the Office of Administration feels that servicing 
of about 30 million people out of New York in the event Boston were closed would 
be unwieldy. The demand for regional representation by the New England 
States, they indicate, would never allow consolidation of the Boston and New 
York regions. 

The staff cannot evaluate the last-mentioned factor but believes the county 
organization of Massachusetts might present a problem to one large consolidated 
region administered out of New York, 

The present grouping of States in HEW regions shows some peculiarities. 
Puerto Rico, for example, is now serviced by the Charlottesville office, al- 
though all major modes of transportation from Puerto Rico to the United 
States converge on New York City. Regional representatives in Charlottes- 
ville now go to New York City first and then on to Puerto Rico. If Puerto 
Rico were put in the New York region there would be a resultant saving in 
travel costs. 

Representatives from Puerto Rico dealing with the Charlottesville office are 
housed in Washington, D.C., because of segregation policies in vogue in the 
hotels in Charlottesville. Joint meetings in the program are held in Washing- 
ington, D.C. One HEW official advised the staff that prior attempts to meet 
in Charlottesville have at times presented embarrassing situations. 

Were Puerto Rico to be placed under the New York office, meetings could be 
held in New York City with additional savings in travel costs. There are about 
650,000 Puerto Ricans in New York City now, and there is a considerable moving 
of this population back and forth from New York to Puerto Rico. The New York 
regional office would be in a better position to coordinate service to Puerto Ricans 
who might be treated in HEW programs both in Puerto Rico and New York. The 
OFA advised that at present no check is made of this interchangeable population 
which might be treated both in Puerto Rico and New York. 

Charlottesville’s servicing of Puerto Rico is largely a result of historical acci- 
dent. In 1948 when FSA operations were decentralized, Puerto Rico was given 
to the Atianta region. Then in May of 1950 it was transferred to Washington, 
D.C., and upon further decentralization, from Washington to Charlottesville. 

The regional director of the New York office at that time opposed the transfer, 
claiming New York was the logical office to serve Puerto Rico. However, he 
did not prevail; today the regional director at New York states that the case 
for handling Puerto Rico at New York is even stronger. 

Interviews conducted by the staff indicate that problems incident to the Char- 
lottesville service of Puerto Rico apply even more fully to Atlanta. No study 
of the Puerto Rican situation has been made by the Department, but it is inter- 
esting to note that the Department’s plan for realinement with OCDM placed 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands in the New York region. The staff feels 
consideration should be given to servicing Puerto Rico from the New York region. 

A review of departmental regional boundaries was made by HEW in late 
1954. The PHS then suggested that HEW reduce the number of its regions 
from nine to seven. PHS officials currently favor a six- or seven-region frame- 
work. They point out it is difficult to recruit the kind of technical personnel 
needed to fully staff nine regions. OVR also favored a cut to six regions, 
but pointed out that it could adjust its operations to a pattern of from six to 
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nine regions, The Director of OVR advised the staff that it does not make 
much difference to OVR how many regions HEW has, but she believes it is 
better to let the regions alone because of the effect readjustment would have on 
OVR programs in the initial stages of change. The Office of Education and the 
FDA in 1954 suggested no changes in the regional pattern. The SSA accepted 
the 1954 pattern of the regions and favored a split in BOASI operations into 2 
subregions, giving BOASI in effect 11 regions. This is substantially the way 
BOASI operates today with New York and Chicago split into two subunits of 
BOASI. 

Interviews in the field by the staff indicate that the Public Assistance and 
Children’s Bureau officials of SSA favor a seven-State region or about a seven- 
or eight-regional office setup. The Commissioner of Social Security advised the 
staff that BOASI still requires the current nine regions with subunits in two 
regions. He opposes any adjustments based solely on economy and points out 
that total program operation is the more important factor. Using this criterion, 
he would oppose any plan to pull BOASI out of the regional office setup and 
reorganize the remaining units. 

The staff feels that a separate field organization of each burean of HEW 
would be a throwback to the pre-1948 organization of FSA and impractical. 
It appears that the principal area in which economies might be effected is in 
a reduction of the number of regional offices. Consolidation of the functions 
of the Denver and Boston offices with other regions should be considered, 
Policy considerations which must be weighted elsewhere would determine 
whether the effect on program operations would justify the economies. 


Mr. Focarry. There is very little in this report that could be termed 
serious criticism of the Department’s field organization or opera- 
tions. There are two or three items, however, that I think it would 
be well to discuss at this time. I do not believe you have seen a copy 
of this report. 

Mr. Lunp. No, sir; I have not. 


ROLE OF REGIONAL AUDITOR 


Mr. Fogarty. On page 21 they say: 


The staff found a definite conflict of opinion in the field and in Washington 
as to the role of the regional auditor. Program people in the field and in Wash- 
ington look upon the audit function as an aid to and as secondary to the program 
review conducted by regional program representatives. The regional auditors 
look upon themselves as “independent” auditors conducting 2» fiscal review 
of expenditures for the Secretary. They indicate that they are not “auditors 
for the program people” and complain that in the case of andit exceptions not 
concurred in by the program representatives usually the decision will be made 
by the operating agency in Washington to the detriment of the independent audit 
principle. 

The Office of Administration at Washington is inclined to the view that the 
regional auditors are in effect performing a fiscal check for the program repre- 
sentatives and the program directors, who have responsibility for the programs, 
should decide differences between regional auditors and program representa- 
tives. The Office of Administration looks upon its Internal Audit Division as the 
proper departmental unit to perform any review of programs the Secretary 
may desire. The Director of the OFA looks wpon the regional anditors as 
performing an independent fiscal check on program operations: he believes the 
grant-in-aid auditor is independent of the program people and that present 
procedures provide an equitable balance between the audit function and 
program operation. 

The staff believes the function of the grant-in-aid auditor should be to per- 
form an independent fiscal review for the Secretary : the Office of Administration 
is better utilized in performing an overall review of the many anditing opera- 
tions going on in the Department. In 1955 an inquiry was made by the Depart- 
ment into the relationship of the grant-in-aid suditors and the internal audit 
function. A report was made to the then Assistant Secretary, with the concur- 
rence of the internal auditors, recommending that grant-in-aid audit be kept in 
the OFA and continue operations in the field in auditing of grant-in-aid programs. 
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The Internal Audit Division reserved the right to review the basic policies and 
procedures of the grant-in-aid auditors. At present the Office of Administration 
is preparing to make a study of the regional auditors’ operation. The staff 
does not feel that this audit review function of the Internal Audit Division in 
any way affects the desirability of having the grant-in-aid auditor, at least in 
some measure, independent of the operating programs. The field organization 
for an effective audit is already established. Its position needs clarification and 
extended use. 

Congress has expressed a definite desire to establish an independent audit of 
regional programs. The chairman of the House Subcommittee on Appropriations 
of the 83d Congress in questioning the present Director of OFA in February 
1953 inquired as to how he could get the regional auditors out from under “the 
domination of the program people.” The chairman expressed the view that it 
would be better to have auditors independent of the various bureaus. soth the 
present Director of the OFA and the Director of the Office of Administration 
assured the chairman as to their agreement with the principle of an independent 
audit and a study of the whole audit function was to be made by them. 


What do you want to say on that? 
OBJECTIVES OF AN AUDIT 


Mr. Lunp. We did make such a study that year. Actually, in prac- 
tice—first I had better back up to the objectives. The objective of the 
audit is really twofold: To assist the operating units in finding the 
problems partially of administration, and to assure them that the 
money is being spent in accord with their rules and regulations. From 
the Secretary's point of view as we look at it we have the function of 
an independent review and the responsibility of reporting to the oper- 
ating head and the Secretary, and to give the assurance that it is 
spent in accord with the intent of Congress. 

This is a very interlocking field, and a very difficult one. 

The Secretary’s delegation gives the responsibility of operation 
of the programs to the heads of the departments. Each one has that 
full responsibility. They prepare in most instances, with the coopera- 
tion of the Audit Division, the rules and regulations pertaining to 
that audit. Of course, they have the final say as to what that opera- 
tion should be, and what the interpretation is, except where there are 
questions in areas of legality, they are referred to the General Coun- 
sel’s office. Then the rules and regulations that govern that audit 
are sent down through the Audit Division and through the Program 
Division for field operations. There do develop very frequently dif- 
ferences of opinion and interpretation on the part of these groups, 
and there is a provision that where that develops they shall come to 
Washington for discussion and interpretation and eventual conclusion 
by the operating heads. 

W», of course, set up our objections when we think they are valid. 
[ think it is true by the nature of the operation that the program 
people feel that they should have the total and full responsibility. I 
can well understand that feeling. I do not think really in general 
instances it is too serious, and the reason why I say that is because 
we have to go by the record. For example, in one program, two- 
thirds of the audit exceptions taken are sustained. 

On all programs better than 50 percent of all audit exceptions taken 
are sustained. 
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STATEMENT OF SECRETARY CN ROLF ©r AUDITORS 


We are in the process, and I think we will have ready by next week, 
a new statement that I think will help to clarify and interpret further 
the position of the Secretary and the operating heads, as well as our 
office, on this whole front. Does that give you the answer? 

Mr. Focgarry. Well, do you mean by that they will be set up as in- 
dependent auditors, or under the program people ¢ 

Mr. Lunn. They will continue to be an independent finding group, 
as they are now. They have very few restrictions, if any. The dis- 
position of the audit by delegation of the Secretary to the head of the 
operating unit, when there is a disagreement, would then have to be 
justified and presented to us in writing why he holds that the audit 
exception should be taken. 

Then in turn that statement, if this is accepted, and if there is 
enough agreement with it—I think I can say it would be accepted at 
least. by the group below—the justification would go to the Secretary 
and he would make final determination. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you agree with that, Mr. Kelly? 

Mr. Kexiiy. The document as you read it in many respects ex- 
pressed my point of view, and I am sure it did Mr. Miles’ too—the 
Director of Administration. The investigator talked to me on this 
problem at some length and I outlined my concept of the operation. 
I think the confusion which has occurred on a number of occasions 
is a failure to distinguish in the word “audit” between external and 
internal audits. An internal audit is made for the purpose of evalu- 
ating for whoever the internal auditor is working, the performance 
as it relates to the expenditure of money, of the subordinates of the 
official for whom the internal auditor is working. In the case of 
external audits, the fundamental purpose is to determine that the 
funds were expended by the recipient of the funds for the purpose 
for which they were made available. 

The device of consolidating all of the auditors into one office was 
to avoid having an auditor go into the same State offices for different 
programs and reviewing the same set of books for varying purposes. 
In terms of the words “independence of audit,” there is no question in 
my mind that an audit should be conducted by professional people, 
and they should in the exercise of their professional judgment deter- 
mine what they look at, and how far des go in looking into it, as 
an extension of the eyes and ears of the people who made that money 
available in order that they can bring Back to them the findings of 
this professional group of auditors. 

This question arose in connection with this investigation you re- 
ferred to, and similarly we have had inquiries from the Senate Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee on it. The problem was brought to 
the Secretary’s attention and he had two fairly prolonged discus- 
sions with the heads of the operating agencies, and with his own 
staff people in the Office of the Secretary, including Mr. Lund, on 
this subject. He has asked that this document Mr. Lund referred 
to be prepared, and it is now in preparation. It is a document de- 
signed to clarify the roles of the operating agency heads, of the 
grant-in-aid auditors, and of the method of resolving exceptions 
and of making him knowledgeable of the actions of the operating 
agency heads. 
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The Secretary indicated to me that he expects this document to be 
ready very shortly, and if the committee would like to have it he 
feels certain it will be in final form before these hearings are printed. 

Mr. Focarry. How about you, Mr. Wilbert? Do you 1 disagree with 
anything that is said here? 

Mr. Wirzerr. With the committee findings, that is, the staff find- 
ings 

Mr. Fogarry. Either that, or anyone else’s findings or statements in 
the last 15 minutes, 

Mr. Witpert. I think Mr. Kelly stated it very well. I have not had 
a chance to read the proposal that is now under consideration. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you find any fault with the portion of the report 
I read ? 

Mr. Wizzert. No, I do not. 

Mr. Lunp. I think it is very good. 

Mr. Fogarty. Did you find any fault with it, Mr. Kelly? 

Mr. Ketty. No. I think you identified that we should clarify this 
relationship so that there is a better understanding on both the part 
of the program people and the auditors. 


DELAY IN REACHING DECISIONS ON AUDIT EXCEPTIONS 


Mr. Focarry. They also say: 


A time limit of 90 days for constituents to reach final decisions on audit 
questions is generally not followed according to the Director of OFA. An audit 
exception case concerning Emory University reviewed in the Atlanta office by 
the staff has been awaiting decision over 90 days. After 90 days a case is to be 
referred to the OFA for referral to the Secretary. This case has been under 
advisement in the PHS in Washington, D.C., since early September 1959, and in 
the field since May 1959. 


Then they go on to say on page 25 of their report: 


EMORY UNIVERSITY AUDIT 


An audit exception taken to a Hill-Burton project at Emory University Clinic 
at Atlanta, Ga., mentioned above, in May 1959, however, affects the propriety of 
over $290,000 of Federal expenditures. Originally, the regional auditor took ex- 
ception to the use of certain equipment by the clinic amounting to about $12,000. 
The auditor, in the administrative section of this report, questioned the legality 
of the entire project on the grounds that the clinic was a profitmaking partner- 
ship of physicians and, therefore, was ineligible as a recipient of Hill-Burton 
funds. The PHS program representatives refused to accept the auditor’s find- 
ings and the matter was referred to Washington. Staff interviews in the field 
were held with PHS representatives and the regional auditors. The PHS repre 
sentatives claim the auditor does not understand the nature of the clinic; the 
auditor feels that the PHS is accepting too freely the assurances of Emory Uni- 
versity. The matter was referred to the regional attorney who did not submit an 
opinion but pointed out relevant facts which would have to be developed before 
a decision could be made. These facts were not developed and the matter was 
referred to Washington. 

The Surgeon General of the Public Health Service and his staff advised that 
this case was still under consideration and no final decision had been made. 
They admitted they received a defective record from the field and were in the 
process of further developing pertinent facts. It should be pointed out that 
the Surgeon General, under regulations pursuant to the Public Health Act, has 
the authority to waive certain exceptions affecting PHS programs. When the 
chairman of the House Appropriations Subcommittee inquired of the heads of 
OFA and the Office of Administration as to how they could achieve a more inde- 
pendent audit, he was told that one of the obstacles was the power of the Surgeon 
reneral to waive certain exceptions. 
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WAIVER POWER OF BUREAUS 


Then they goon to say: 

The Staff is of the opinion that cases in the Emory category are not best 
handled by waiver on the part of the operating bureaus. The staff is aware 
that certain policy attitudes underlie a case of this kind. PHS understandably 
would hesitate to appear to be checking on a mighly respected community in- 
stitution such as Emory University. This might explain referral of the case to 
PHS headquarters without development of further facts, but it cannot be used 
as a basis for deciding the final issue. The staff also realizes that in the grant- 
in-aid field a case is argued for State and local “enforcement” of policy. How- 
ever, it does not concur with the philosophy expressed by a departmental rep- 
resentative, in discussing the Emory case that ‘we give the money to the States 
and don’t look over their shoulders.” 


Mr. Lunp. I can only tell you what I know about this case. 
NINETY-DAY RULE 


First, let me go to the 90-day question. There is a regulation in 
our manual which provides for 90 days. Very frankly, we have never 
tried to hold to it when people have asked for extension. We do make 
a check on the 90 days, because on those that are 90 or older, everyone 
is called. But very frequently these cases are very involved, and the 
State asks for an extension of time, and we feel that they are entitled 
to have time to prepare their case. If that is 30 days more, or 40 days 
more, we have never been concerned. They have a right to make their 
total presentation. 


EMORY UNIVERSITY AUDIT 


In this particular case I would say that the report generally is cor- 
rect. There are some very major things in it. The total amount I do 
not recall. The Federal amount in which we have an interest is $141,- 
000. This grew up in not the usual pattern; however, in accord with 
regulation. Our auditor did report his findings on this. No formal 
exception by the Director up to this time has actually been taken, 
The auditor did discuss it with some staff at the Public Health ae vice 
in Atlanta. They gave their full confidence in e xpressing that Emory 
either was doing the right thing in relation to the project, or would. 

The auditor then felt that this amount of money and some other 
things related to the project he wanted some advice on. It was for- 
warded to our office for a sort of predetermination, if you want to use 
that term. When it arrived, Mr. Wilbert brought it to my attention 
and, of course, you cannot make a predetermination and we could not 
advise the auditor because I felt that not all of the information was 
there. We wrote up a report as we always do, of our total findings, 
to the Public Health Service. We di scussed it with them. They at 
that time had no further information than we. They agreed that 
they would bring the matter to the attention of Emory University, and 
allow the unive rsity to set forth whatever the facts were as they related 
to the total pic ture. 

When the due date came around—and [ think this was on Jan- 
uary 5—I called the representative of the Public Health Service and 
he told me Emory had asked for a little longer period of time to 
extend it in order that they could fully prepare their documentation 
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as to the case. Of course, it was obviously immediately granted. They 
said they thought it would be about 2 or 3 weeks before that report 
would be forthe oming. 

Insofar as 1 know, having checked at the first of the week, that 
report has not been received as yet from E mory University. What 
disposition will be made of the case at this point, frankly, I do not 
know, of course. We will be glad to advise you, but we do not know 
because we do not have all of the facts as yet. 

That is really the best information I can give you on the case at 
the moment. 

WAIVER POWER OF BUREAU CHIEFS 


Mr. Foearry. Mr. Lund, what do you think of this power of the 
Surgeon General to make certain waivers / 

Mr. Lunp. I think that he has a right under a delegation of the 
Secretary to waive under given conditions. I don’t think if there is 
an expenditure contract—— 

Mr. Kexxy. This is a power vested in law. 

Mr. Lunp. Yes. I do not think if it is contrary to law, that he 
would be interested in it. And in those cases we would never waive 
because we would present it to counsel and it would go to the Sec 
retary. 

[ think that there is ample safeguard in that, and I would like to 
say too that I think sometimes there is more misunderstanding on 
some of these problems down the line than there is between the. top 
relationships within the Department. However, there have been 
very few, if any. I cannot really remember any that have ever been 
presented to the Surgeon General by me in which he has not con- 
curred with me. 

Mr. Focarry. Dr. Burney, as Surgeon General you have been 
brought into this. Do you want to say something about. this partic - 
ular case, or the power of waiver that you have under the law ? 

Dr. eiereeen I will answer your second question first. I think 
that, the Surgeon General or the program director should have the 
right and responsibility to make an assessment of the auditing excep- 
tion and to evaluate that audit exception on the basis of his knowledge 
of the program, with the further understanding that there has to be 
someone such as the Secretary who has the authority to review his 
recommendations, 

I concur fully in the value of the contribution that an auditor can 
make, both to an appropriating body such as the Congress and to 
the program director. I would also say I think there are some limita- 
tions on the ability of an auditor properly to assess the situation in 
that one has to take other than fiscal or regulatory procedures into 
account When evaluating such an exception. I can recall many in- 
stances where these have been quite minor, but still have been rather 
troublesome. 

For example, in some of the categorical grant programs which 
Congress appropriated, such as in venereal disease, or tuberculosis. 
We have always had difficulty in getting the auditor to understand 
that one cannot always find in a budget, whether it is a State or local 
budget, the exact dollar which is to be used in each program. For 
example, a local health department is going to do some increased 
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tuberculosis control work. You provide, or a State would provide, | 
funds from the tuberculosis branch to the local health department for 
the employment of a nurse, but with the definite understanding that 
all of the nurses in that health department are going to do tuberculosis 
work and that this one is not going exclusively to do that particular 
activity. That is a matter of good program planning. But this also 
has occurred in venereal disease control. We have had difficulty with 
the auditor in the past by saying that this nurse is not doing venereal 
disease work entirely, but she is doing internal, child health, and other 
activities. Well, that is an auditor’s viewpoint. From the program 
viewpoint it would be expensive and inefficient. in most instances for 
one nurse to be earmarked for venereal disease work. 


So this gives you one example of many where the program evalua. | 


tion is very necessary to an auditor’s examination. 

So, to restate my position, I feel very strongly, sir, that the pro- 
gram director must take considerable responsibility in evaluating an 
audit, and in reviewing very carefully exceptions that the auditor hag 
taken and evaluating those on the basis of his knowledge of the pro- 
gram directly and the intent for which the funds were appropriated, 

If that does not answer your second question, I will elaborate, or 
try to. 

EMORY UNIVERSITY AUDIT 


With relation to Emory University, I think the point that should 
be stressed here is that actually an audit report with exceptions has not 
been submitted as yet, so we are not faced with making a decision, 
The auditor in the Atlanta regional office made a temporary report, 
but has not been able to complete his report and make a recommenda- 
tion because of the lack of complete information upon which to base 
an accurate report. Therefore, this is being done now with the re- 
quest to Emory University for additional information which would 
in turn permit the auditor to make a completely objective and better 
report. When that is done I will review the recommendations of 
Dr. Haldeman and his staff review the problem with Mr. Lund, and 
if necessary, we will take it up with the Secretary. 

Mr. Foearry. This has been in the files since May 1959. That seems 
tome quite a long while for an auditor to make a report. 

Mr. Lunp. He didn’t make his report at that time. That came in 
much later. Also I would like to point out that some of these audits 
are split—especially in big cities. They will go in for about 3 weeks 
at a time 

Mr. Foearry. It said that there is— 
an audit exception taken to a Hill-Burton project at Emory University Clinic 
at Atlanta, Ga., mentioned above, in May 1959. 

Mr. Lunn. No. I have to point out that no audit exception has as 
yet been presented to me. But we have been there several times to 
garner additional information. I think the gentleman there is in error 
on what the letter was. Iam sure of that. 

Mr. Focartry. According to this staff investigation, the original 
report was submitted in May 1959. 

Mr. Lunp. I think not, tomy knowledge. 

Mr. Focarry. It was questioned, though. Wasthat it? 
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Mr. Lunp. Yes, sir. It is still a long time. Whether it was a letter, 
or an inquiry, or a question about it, it seems an awfully long time 
to keep something kicking about. Some of these cases get so very 
involved and complex it takes sometimes as much as 3 weeks just to 
go and complete the fragments of the audit already started. It isa 
Jong process. You have to go over vouchers, and go back over the 
project, and talk with dozens of people who may not be available 
to the time you are there to get your information, and you may have 
to go back several times to complete the picture. 

Mr. Ketiy. I don’t think we should leave the impression, Mr. Chair- 
man, that this is the typical case in terms of time. It is an atypical 
case and would be a longer period of time than we think is desirable. 

The question of the expenditure, although it may have occurred last 
May, was not accompanied with a complete statement of facts on which 
a decision could be made, and that. statement of facts, including the 
viewpoint of Emory University, at this point in time is not available, 
but should be very shortly. But it is a longer period of time than we 
would consider to be desirable, and it is a longer period of time than 
is typical. 

Mr. Focarry. Emory University is one of the most respected univer- 
sities in the country. I just cannot understand why, if they told you 
on January 5 they would complete their report in 2 or 3 weeks, that 
you have not received it yet. 

* Mr. Lunn. That was the time, and they have asked for the extension, 
but we have not gotten it yet. 

Mr. Focarry. They said it would be ready in 2 or 3 weeks? 

Mr. Lunp. That is correct. 

Mr. Focarry. You have not received it yet on the 25th of February ? 

Mr. Lunp. No. We did check the first of the week. We checked 
with the Public Health Service whether it was received, and it had not 
been received at that time. 

Mr. Focarry. There were no reasons given ? 

Mr. Lunp. No. They had not heard from Emory as yet. 

Mr. Focarry. This could conceivably go on for another 6 months. 

Mr. Lunp. I do not think so, because they said 2 or 3 weeks. They 
would need that time to complete it. Then we checked back on it. 

Mr. Focarry. How long do you think it might go on? 

Mr. Lunn. I cannot say because I do not know what is going to be 
in the report and also we may have to go back and look and recheck on 
it, and then try to fit in an auditor there so we do not have to make a 
special trip. He will pick it up on a regular visitation or routing. 

There are many problems, but I would think this would be washed 
out in 60 days one way or another, without any question. 


DELAY IN CONNECTION WITH APPEALED AUDIT EXCEPTIONS 


Mr. Focarry. They further say in this report: 


A review by the staff of appealed audit exceptions for fiscal years 1958 
and 1959 at the division of grant-in-aid audits indicates that a total of 141 
appeals on audit exceptions were referred to Washington during the period. 
These appeals came from a total of 3,791 separate audits. Of the 141 appeals, 
62 were decided by recognizing the audit exception. In 22 cases the program 
heads overruled the audit exception. In 28 cases the exception was allowed 
in part. Of all the cases appealed 29 are to date unresolved. Of the 29 
cases unresolved, 7 go back to 1958.” * * * 
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While these figures would not clearly establish a pattern of domination by 
program representatives, they do indicate a delay in processing. The delay 
is explained by the negotiations back and forth between the auditors and the 
program people. The Department at one time had a rule that after an appeal 
was in a program bureau for 90 days, the auditor would inform the OFA which 
would then be responsible for expediting a decision by the bureau or taking 
the case for referral to the Secretary. This rule is no longer in effect. The 
staff feels this rule should be reinstituted to expedite handling of audit excep- 
tions at headquarters. 

Mr. Lunp. I think there is a point there, and I would like to men- 
tion the last first. 

I have just reinstated it. We have a 90-day rule and there were go 
many instances in which it could not be followed, and it required 
a tremendous amount of work to write up ail of these audit reports, 
Mr. Wilbert’s staff kept the time. We evaluated the time involved, 
and felt a single brief memo could substitute. So we tried that now 
for about 9 months. 

When I get the 90-day report I pick it up and contact the operat- 
ing unit. They always ask for more time. That was the problem. 

Now, just about 3 weeks ago I asked for a reinstatement of it to 
try itagain. We will continue that on that 90-day basis. Asa matter 
of fact, I would like to reduce it further. It will depend on whether 
the Secretary accepts the total recommendation on this front or not. 

Let me give you an illustration of a case that came to my atten- 
tion. JT worked on it myself this year, so it happened. It was an 
old case that involved the merit system, and the assignment of indi- 
vidus ils not qualified. It was avery large exception. This necessitated 
3 solid days on my part just to acquaint myself with it. T reviewed 
personally in excess of 1,260 individual ease histories all the way 
from three pages to a quarter of an inch thick. You cannot make a 
decision unless you have those facts. We went in there and got all 
of them. 

You say why didn’t the auditor do it? He had done it. The State 
challenged the position we had taken and asked us to go back and 
make that recheck. They said that they had developed new informa- 
tion. It turned out they were about 80 percent correct. They had 
developed new information which met our criteria. So we had to 
back up and then pass on the exception and reduce the amount of the 
audit we were requesting. That is what is involved in some of these 
cases. It is not a quick proposition. I just have to fit it in and try 
to review it. 

Mr. Focartry. You do think they have a good valid point? 

Mr. Lunn. I think it is a very valid one and there should be no 
reason on the average case to hold it for 90 days. It should be less. 

Mr. Focartry. Do you agree with that, Mr. Kelly ? 

Mr. Ketiy. Yes, sir: and I think the document. I referred to is 
designed to clarify it, and handle it more expeditiously. 





FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Focarry. The report contains some remarks concerning further 
integration of the Food and Drug Administration into the regional 
office pattern, and points out that there are real obstacles to this. 
However, because they make no recommendations for change in this 
regard and because the Food and Drug Administration people are not 
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here I will not go into detail on it, but I would like to point out one 
short paragr aph, which states : 

The staff found in general that the stature of regional directors is such that 
district chiefs of the Food and Drug Administration would do well to use them 
in State and community relations. Regional directors feel the Food and Drug 
Administration is very reluctant to utilize regional office services. 

I hope you will call this to the attention of the Food and Drug 
Administration people. From what I have seen and heard about 
field operations of regional directors and of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, I am inclined to think that this is a real valid comment. 

[ think in general that these staff investigators found out that your 
field organization is being pretty well run. I think that is a compli- 
ment to you. 

Mr. Lunp. Thank you. 

Mr. Focarry. And to your people in the field. 

Mr. Lunp. I would just like to say, if I may, that we would like to 
compliment the gentlemen. There was a lot of work they had to go 
into, digging out everything they needed, but they were most courteous, 
considerate, and cooperative in getting information. 

Mr. Focarry. I do not even know who they are. They operate 
independently of the subcommittee which is as it should be. 

Mr. Lunn. They were very fine and they gave us a little time to try 
to dig up what they wanted; because you do not alw: ays have these 
things at your fingertips. 


Mr. Focarry. Mr. Laird. 
DELAYS IN SETTLEMENT OF AUDIT EXCEPTIONS 


Mr. Lairp. In going over the report, I think the only real criticism 
was covered pretty well by the chairman; but it did seem to me that 
the delays were quite long. 

Mr. Lunp. That is right. 

Mr. Latrp. Some of them going back to 1958. It was hard for me 
to understand why they would hold fire that long. I do hope it can 
be set up so that there will not be those delays. The problem here 
: somewhat the same as we had in the winter Olympic games out in 

California. In the Defense Appropriation Act there is a limitation 
that would not allow them to use any defense support money of the 
Department of Defense if any friendly nation was barred from par- 
ticipation in the games. What happened was that they did not bar 
anvbody until the day before the events started, and all of the money 
had been expended. 

It oftentimes seems to me governmental agencies wait until all of 
the funds are expended, before they make their determinations. For 
instance, in these Hill-Burton programs, all of the funds have not 
been necessarily expended at the time you find evidence of some mis- 
appropriation or misuse of funds. If you are going to take that long 
a period of time to make the determination you are not going to be 
able to save much money. 

Mr. Lunp. Well, actually, that time span is too long, except that 
there are these complications of going back and getting information 
and reviewing the situation. In our new procedure we propose to 
reduce this to a 60-day period, and we feel that that may have a salu- 
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tary effect. But in many of these projects, to be very frank, we just 

cannot get them done in ee short period of time. Then the State 
ih for more time, and we are inclined to grant them, too. Some- 
times they are short staffed. and they have very expensive reports, 
Not just the report, but the work papers on it will be several inches 
thick on a major project. It takes time and it runs probably a month 
of a man’s time. 

Then if we have to go back and recheck on a State appeal, that takes 
another period of time, probably a week. There you have 5 weeks 
on our part; and if we take 5 weeks for ourselves, then, in fairness, 
we have to give the State the same amount of time that we took to 
develop it. That is our feeling about it. What is equitable to one 
is equitable to the other. But we certainly believe we should be able 
to reduce that time span, and we will try to do it. 

Surgeon General Burney. May I point out as a State adminis- 
trator, or former State administrator, that I ran into these things in 
our State that would take 3 or 4 or 5 weeks of time to come in with 
exceptions which go back that long a period. It is a rather time- 
consuming process to go back and get all of the information and bring 
it up to date. So your comments this morning relative to the desir. 

ibility of providing, Mr. Lund, the numbers of individuals who ean 
beep the audits current, I believe, will have a desirable result in bring- 
ing more current consideration of these exceptions. 

Also, I would suspect there will always be some of these atypical 
cases, and most of these are atypical, which will require a little excess 
time. And I think we should e xpect them. 

Mr. Larrp. Thank you, Dr. Burney. 

Mr. Foaarry. Is there anything else you would like to say, Mr. 
Lund? 

Mr. Lunp. Just. to say thank you. 
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Fresruary 25, 1960. 


SALARIES AND Expenses, Orrice OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL 


WITNESSES 
PARKE M. BANTA, GENERAL COUNSEL 


M. J. McQUEEN, ASSOCIATE GENERAL COUNSEL 
JOSEPH SILEARGY, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 
JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


Program and financing 


| 


Program by activities: | 
1, Supervisory and general legal services-__-_-.-- Sinteinng $252, 027 


2. Departmental program activities 


« 


a) Public health a 82, 606 

/ Food and drug 164, 677 

Old-age and survivors insurance. _-- JA 169, 264 

Welfare and education 93, 167 

3. Regional and field service . 313, 188 
Total program costs 1, 074, 929 | 


4. Relation of costs to obligations: Obligations incurred for | 
costs of other years (net) - - . ee 10, 307 
Total program (obligations 
Financing 
Advances and reimbursements from non-Federal sources 
(annual appropriation acts 


Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund_- —501, 400 
Food and Drug Administration ee —25, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available | 


Appropriation (new obligational authority). a 


Object classification 


| 1959 actual 


Total number of permanent positions. 136 
Average number of all employees__. a 127 
Number of employees at end of year_. 127 
Average GS grade and salary- -- 9.2 $7,355 | 


01 Personal services 
Permanent positions 
Other personal services 


$947, 715 
3, 643 


Total personal services... 951, 358 


02 Travel 14, 177 
03. Transportation of things ‘ cabhdtal 130 
04 Communication services 6, 528 
06 Printing and reproduction 1, 607 
07 Other contractual services 8, 198 
08 Supplies and materials 16, 821 
089 Equipment 18, 437 
ll Grants, subsidies, and contributions 56, 300 
15 Taxes and assessments 1, 373 


Total costs... 


e 1, 074, 929 
Obligations incurred for costs of other years, net 


Total obligations. 


1, O85, 236 | 


560, 400 | 


10, 307 |- 


1, 085, 236 | 


$238, 464 | 


88, 468 


214, 626 | 
183, O89 | 


102, 288 


299, 965 | 


1, 126, 900 | 


| 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


|—_—_____—— 
| 
$259, 653 


193, 601 
112, 310 
324, 630 


1, 197, 000 


—510, 200 
—27, 000 


1, 564 | 


589, 700 


| 1960 estimate 


>| 143 


136 


139 | 


9.4 $7,574 


$1, 016, 637 
7, 832 


1, 024, 469 | 
9, 000 | 


100 
5, 600 
1, 200 
6, 200 
7, 460 


1, 126, 900 


1, 126, 900 


1, 126, 900 | 


10, 000 | 
61, 221 | 
1, 650 | 


i, 197, 000 


—552, 000 
—27, 000 





618, 000 


1961 estimate 


154 
144 
149 


19.3 $7, 516 


3, 916 


1, 076, 138 
11, 000 
100 

6, 400 

1, 200 

14, 120 

8, 200 

13, 500 
64, 612 

1, 730 


1, 197, 000 


1, 197, 000 
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Mr. Fogarry. Mr. Banta, are you ready to proceed / 

Mr. Banra, Yes. I have submitted a statement. 

Mr. Focarry. You do not mind if we still refer to you as Con- 
gressman, do you? 

Mr. Banta. Well, it isnot a long time. 

Mr. Fogarry. Congressman, we are glad to have you back with us, 
You go right ahead. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Bana. If I may, I will read what has been prepared as a brief 
summary of our just ifications. 

The Office of the General Counsel performs all of the legal work 
incident to the total activities of the Department. The 1961 budget 
estimate requests a total of $1,197,000, an increase of $70,100 over 
available funds in fiscal year 1960, and will provide for 11 new 
attorney positions. 


REQUEST FOR NEW ATTORNEY POSITIONS 


With the continued exps ansion and orowt h of many of the programs 
administered by this Dep: urtment, along with ree ently enacted legisla- 
tion, the workload of this Office continues to steadily increase and will 
do so through 1961. 

In supervisory and peeene? legal services, one attorney is requested 
to serve as patents officer to administer the Department’s patent poli- 
cies, regulations and setiwoline: One attorney is requested for the 
Public Health Division to meet increased demand for legal services 
in the enforcement work of the water pollution program and the in- 
creasing needs of the contract. research program and the construction 
grant program of the National Institutes of Health. 

Two attorneys are requested for the Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance Division primarily to handle the greatly increased workload re- 
sulting from the very sienificant increase in volume of litigated Cases, 
The workload of the Welfare and Edueation Division continues very 
heavy, primarily as the result of Public Law 85-864, National Defense 
Education Act of 1958, and the two attorneys requested are necessary 
if we are to furnish the required legal services in this most. important 
program. Five attorneys are requested for the regional offices, to be 
located in the five offices where the need is oreatest, and are urgently 
needed to keep pace with the tremenous increase and growth in all 
programs serviced by our regional attorneys, 

Mr. Focarry. Thank vou. Mr. Banta. Your appropriation for 
1960, including transfers, 1s $1.126.900. 

Mr. Banta. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarry. Your request for 1961 is $1,197,000, an increase of 
S70.100 and 11 positions. 

Mr. Banta. That is right. 
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ORIGINAL REQUEST TO THE DEPARTMEN'I 


Mr. Focarry. Your request to the Department for your Office was 

$1,380,000. 

Mr. Banta. That is right. 

Mr, Focarry. The Secretary cut you a pretty sizable sum, didn’t 
he ¢ 

Mr. Banta. $135,000. 

Mr. Focarry. Will you put into the record the cuts that were made 
by the Secretary and what they were for and why they were needed, 
and the same information regarding the further cut by the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

(The material supplied follows :) 


Salaries and expenses, Office of the General Counsel 


Secretary disallowed Bureau of the Budget 
disallowed 
Act 

Positions Amount Positions Amount 
Sul I nd ‘ V 5 $25, 367 ] $11, 721 
Pu { 16, 740 4 
Food ir 9 17. 795 | Ql) 
OAS 1 3, 614 0) 
Welfare and education. —. 10 48, 042 2, 670 
Regional and field 10 23, 442 13, 734 
Io 39 i 000 4 48, 000 


Mr. Banra. The positions disallowed by the Secretary and the Bu- 
reau of the Budget were legal positions, with supporting secretarial 
positions, requested to supply legal services to the greatly expanding 
and growing programs administered by the Department. 

Mr. Focarry. We will insert in the record pages 99 and 100, which 


explain the increases. 
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(The pages referred to follow :) 


JUSTIFICATION DATA 
Salaries and expenses, Office of the General Counsel 


SUMMARY OF CHANGES 


Enacted appropriation for 1960 (including $510,200 OASI and $27,000 





fe0G and/arag transfers) 2500 i cc peti dain ee, Le 

Hstimate for 1961 (including $552,000 OASI and $27,000 food and 
BE ii cecusnthneriivundecnnehiammersimenebetimainttees=cee ain 
UR a eh ks 70, 100 








INCREASES 
(a) Mandatory items: 








(1) Employees’ health insurance on existing positions______- 7, 578 
(2) Increased FICA costs_- (dn acinsevestehassb veneered Saito acti piciaab eae eaieadeyes 80 
ORI sc cocci ences eme reps ince es ecu oman ed emt er nem nee — 7, 658 
(b) Program increases: 
(1) Supervisory and general legal services: 
1 position _.___ i a a al $8, 589 
Retirement on new position._.--._._________ 560 
Miscellaneous expenses for 11 new positions in all 
DIE snd ps oe he gt een -. 5,382 
~ 14, 531 
(2) Public health: 
1 position —....... la canine aie a _..... 4,505 
Retirement on new position_.__.__._______________ 300 
waa 4, 805 
(3) OAST: 
RN ails pies Secs ann cic cake aman 10, 500 
Retirement on 2 new positions________ sa aa lba scales 670 
———-—— 11, 170 
(4) Welfare and education: 
re i on eis i ewctcaecicee: 7 9, 750 
Retirement on new positions_____________ ache sieli 640 
—_——— 10, 390 
(5) Regional and field: 


5 positions___ iaciac pia echesips eva baiadiinas easton 22,241 
Retirement on new positions_________ iiciieiccrenstnniabae’ “Sy ae 


Travel for 5 attorneys...............__.__...-._ 2, 000 
—___— 25, 717 
NN ic a 66, 613 
camps Sees ec 74, 271 


DECREASES 


(a) 1 less day in excess of 52-week base (262 days 1960, 261 days 
1961 ) sealer acs sist cinacteasolenatmnsbads ee 4,171 


Net increases__._._............. iterates ceteeer tench nt 70, 100 


EXPLANATION OF CHANGES 


(1) Supervisory and general legal services: One attorney (GS-14) is re 
quested to establish the position of Department Patents Officer: $5,382 is for 
miscellaneous expenses, such as equipment, supplies, and employees health in- 
surance, for the new positions which are included in this activity; $490 
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is related to the new position in this activity and $4,892 for the 10 new jobs 
in all other activities. 

(2) Public health: One attorney (GS-9) is requested to provide legal serv- 
ices in the expanding programs of the Bureau of State Services and the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. 

(3) OASI: Two attorneys (GS-11) are requested to help provide adequate 
legal services to the continued expansion and maturization of the entire OASI 
program, with particular emphasis in the increased demands for legal services 
for litigation resulting from the disability benefit provisions of the act. 

4. Welfare and education: Two attorneys (GS-11 and GS-9) are requested 
to provide the necessary legal services in connection with the National De- 
fense Education Act 

(5) Regional and field: Five attorneys (GS-9) are requested to provide legal 
services in five regions where workload is heaviest due to the expanding pro- 
grams of the Department, particularly the OASI program. 


BACKLOG OF CASES 


Mr. Focarry. Congressman, give us some specific examples of back- 
logs that exist in your office today due to lack of personnel. 


OASI DISABILITY 


Mr. Banta. I do not know that I ean give you any more specific 
examples of backlogs than is at present mvolved in the increase in 
litigated cases in the old- -age and survivors insurance program. As 
a result of the provision for the payment of disability benefits, and 
the extreme difliculty in determining eligibility for disability bene- 
fits, there is a large increase in the number of litigated cases. 

Mr. McQueen, the Associate General Counsel, over whose desk 
most of these things fall, may be able to supply some detailed in- 
formation regard the extent of the increase and the resulting back- 
log. 

Mr. Focarry. Give us a few examples of how this affects the per- 
son making application. 

Mr. Mc Qt EEN. Just this morning we were checking on the cases 
that were pending, where the Department of Justice has asked us 
to furnish to them help in defending these cases, comments as to 
the facts, and so forth. In region III, I recall there are 20 cases 
pending and awaiting our comments and in region IV there are 39 
such cases; in all there is a present backlog of 131 such cases. 

Mr. Focarry. Where is region III? 

Mr. McQueen. Charlottesville, Va. Where we should as of this 
moment be ready to hand to them the comments. In the region IV 
office at Atlanta are the 39 pending cases, the largest single ‘bac ‘klog 
in any one region. 

Mr. Focarry. Tell us how this affects the person that would benefit. 

Mr. McQueen. You mean, the individual ? 

Mr. Banta. The litigant. It just delays him in getting action 
usually. 

Mr. McQueen. We naturally ask the court to wait until our com- 
ments get there, and it is resulting i in some delays in the courts, and 
the courts are unhappy about it, and we are unhappy about it too. We 
would like to be more prompt. 

Mr. Focarry. I am not so concerned about the courts as I am about 
the person. 
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Mr. McQueen. Of course, you understand that in these cases it wag 
found by the ai retary that the persons were not entitled to benefits, 
If the court finds the decision to be wrong and reverses it, then every 
day of delay is a delay in the man getting his benefits. 

Mr. Larrp. How m: ny were reversed last year / 

Mr. McQueen. I cannot say how many; percentagewise, the large 
percentage are affirmed. That does not mean that there is not a sub- 
stantial number reversed. 

We have had just a tremendous increase in those cases, and with 
the staff virtually the same for several years, it has made it—— 

Mr. Focarry. Of course, that backlog will keep on going up, won't 
it, under the law / 

Mr. McQueen. Well, some have been forecasting that it will be 
going down, but I do not think so. There is every indication that it 
is going to stay high, because the issues involved are the kind that we 
as lawyers know are very likely to be litigated. If I tell you you are 
not disabled and you think you are, why, you think you ought to prove 
that you are, and you will try to doit. 

Mr. Focarry. And the burden of proof is on the person. 

Mr. McQueen. Yes. And, of course this should be borne in mind 
too, with the tremendous increase in litigation, if we try to stay up 
at all with the job it entails we are going to be slighting or overlooking 
some other job that ought to be done. 

Mr. Focartry. Are there any other cases you would like to enumer- 
ate to the committee, or any other examples / 


WELFARE AND EDUCATION DIVISION 


Mr. McQueen. I think in our Welfare and Education Division we 
have found for more than a year now where there is work that is 
being undone. 

Mr. Focarry. What happens when the work is undone? 

Mr. McQueen. Well, now and then we get a little spanking from 
somebody for not having re it—what actually happens is that it 
remains on someone’s desk, or, knowing our situation some agency 


c 


proceeds without legal carina : or, we are ourselves obliged to act 
without sufficient time for consideration of the problem. 

Mr. Focarry. Supply for the record two or three examples of back- 
log inthe Welfare and Education Division. 

(The information supplied follows :) 


3ACKLOG, WELFARE AND EpUCATION DIVISION 


The backlog of the Welfare and Education Division primarily relates to work 
requiring continuous and sustained attention. This results from the fact that 
the Division has concentrated upon essential day-to-day operating problems, 
particularly since enactment of the National Defense Education Act (for which 
no additional funds for legal services have been provided). Regulations are 
still pending for the following programs: Graduate fellowships, research and 
experimentation in more effective utilization of television, radio, motion pic- 
tures, and related media for educational purposes, training of teachers in the 
mentally retarded field, and captioned films for the deaf. Considerable work 
has been done on these on an intermittent basis, but the inability to have per- 
sonnel devote a more continuous effort has resulted in inefficiencies both in the 
nse of legal services and in the use of time of the program staff 

In the student loan program it has not been possible to devote the necessary 
staff time to assist in the revision of agreements needed to reflect new experi- 
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ence. Legal services in this area had to be confined to drafting on a crash basis 
an agreement which was intended for use temporarily at the beginning of the 
program. Services in other areas that have been drastically curtailed include 
work relating to contracts made by the Commissioner of Education, particu- 
larly in connection with language research, language institutes, counseling and 
guidance institutes, and research and experimentation in the use of new media 
of communication for educational purposes, services in connection with loans to 
private secondary and elementary schools, and services to the program for as- 
sistance in federally affected areas. In connection with the latter program there 
is need for a thorough legal overhauling of regulations in many areas. 

Additional services of the Division also are badly needed by the Children’s 
Bureau, particularly in connection with legal research involving parent-child 
relationships, in adoption, juvenile delinquency, and other protective services to 
children, in meeting requests from States for assistance in developing legisla- 
tion, and for the collection of information about legal developments. 


PROCEDURE ON DISABILITY CASES 


Mr. Denron. Do you try the cases before the referee under the 
Social Security Act ‘ 

Mr. McQueen. No, sir; our oflice—— 

Mr. Denton. You don’t furnish counsel for the rest ? 

Mr. McQueen. No, sir; we never actually see the cases as an Office 
of General Counsel—— 

Mr. Denton. Just what do you do with them then ? 

Mr. McQueen. After the final administrative decision has been 
made against the claimant he has the right to file complaint in the 
Federal court- 

Mr. Denton. No; I mean before you get to the Federal court. You 
try them before a referee first. Does anybody from your office repre- 
sent the Government before the referee ? 

Mr. McQueen. No, sir; the Government is not represented at that 
hearing. It is what the administration, I believe, calls a nonadver- 
sary proceeding. 

Mr. Denton. Just what do you have to do with them then, that is, 
with these social security cases ¢ 

Mr. McQueen. We may be asked for same legal advice about them 
at any stage. There may be questions asked that involve legal points 
that we try to answer. 

Mr. Denon. As one lawyer to another it looks to me like you are 
making a simple question awful hard. 

Mr. McQueen. Lam sorry. I donot mean to do that. 


DEFINITION OF DISABILITY 


Mr. Denton. We have known for years what total and permanent 
disability meant, for 50 or 100 years—50 anyhow. It has been in 
insurance cases. It has been in veterans cases. It has been in work- 
men’s compensation cases. Maybe I am saying it a little bit simply, 
but it means inability to perform the substantive duties of any gainful 
occupation for a long, indefinite period. But you have tried to give 
us some other definition and, of course, the court in the Z’eeter case 
said you were wrong, and total disability meant in your law just what 
it meant anyplace else. 

Mr. Larrp. Of course, it does read a little differently in workmen’s 
compensation. 


Mr. Denon. No. 
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Mr. Larrp. Yes; it does in our State. 

Mr. Denron. You say total, permanent disaibiilty. They get some- 
thing out of a report that I think one of the Senators or Congressmen 
mentioned and aie try to puta different interpretation on it. 

Mr. Banta. The statute contains different words. 

Mr. Denron. It says total, permanent disability. 

Mr. Banta. No: the statute does not contain the words “tota] 
disability.’ 

Mr. Denton. You have $45 million going to be paid for the sewage 
disposal system. Do you need an extra lawyer because of that? 

Mr. Banta. Oh, yes, you are referring to our request for one attor- 
ney inthe Public Health Division of our office. 

Mr. Denton. Of course, if the sum were cut to $20 million, would 
that make any difference / 

Mr. Banta. No; it would not make any difference. This is only a 
request for one man in an office where there would be—— 

Mr. McQueen. This request refers chiefly to the enforcement of 
the “control” title of the Water Pollution Control Act and not the 
grants for construction title. 

Mr. Banta. The amount of money authorized has nothing to do 
with it. 

Mr. Denton. Right here it said $45 million was needed and you 
would need an extra man. That is on page 3 of your statement. 

Mr. Banta. The amount of money for construction grants is not 
related particularly to the need for legal services in the field of water- 
pollution control. There would be some legal work passing on the 
eligibility of an applicant. There is very little there, but we do have 
an enforcement procedure that. is entirely independent of the title of 
the act which provides for grants for sewage-disposal treatment 
plants, and that has to do with pollution. Hearings are provided for. 
We spent—I believe we had three last year involving the Missouri 

Liver. 

The act provides for a hearing before a board constituted by ap- 
pointment of the Department of Interior and our Department and the 
Governors of the different States affected. 


NUMBER OF AUTHORIZED POSITIONS 


Mr. Denton. How many lawyers do you have over there? 

Mr. Banta. You mean—— 

Mr. Denton. In your Department. 

Mr. Banta. We have 143 positions authorized, which includes sec- 
retary and clerical as well as legal positions. 


DUTIES OF LAWYERS 


Mr. Denton. What kind of work do youdo? Write opinions? 

Mr. Strearcy. That is total jobs. 

Mr. Banta. Yes; 86 lawyers on a staff of 143. Of course, we write 
opinions and we provide consultation services regarding just about 
everything in which the Department is involved, Mr. Denton. 

Mr. Denon. Some lawyers can do a good deal of work and some 
lawyers cannot do very much. 
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Mr. Bana. Most of our lawyers are extremely capable. I must say 
I have been General Counsel since the Department was organized, and 
I think they are an exceptional group of public servants. 

Mr. Denton. Can you give me an idea of how much work they do? 
Do they write opinions ? 

Mr. Banta. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. How many opinions would you or they write a day, 
or how many days would it take them to write an opinion ? 

Mr. Banta. That would all depend on how much research would 
have to go into it. 

Mr. Denron. You are familiar with the figures Mr. Stafford has 
about the Federal courts / 

Mr. Banta. No; Lam not. 

Mr. Denton. I will grant you, in some cases it will take longer than 
some others, but a general idea of the work they do is what I am trying 
to get. 

Mr. Banta. I should hate very badly to say, or I would hate to say 
how much time it takes to write an opinion because one might very well 
do it in a day or less. 

Mr. Denton. I grant you that. 

Mr. Bana. And in some areas it might require a considerable 
amount of time and research. But there is no incompetent lawyer on 
the staff. Of course, the work has to be done on a priority basis, but 
the work is done promptly with the exceptions we have noted in cer- 
tain areas. Now the cases Mr. MeQueen mentioned to you relate to 
the number that are pending in litigation in the OASI cases. What 
the Department does is to refer them to the Department of Justice—— 

Mr. Denon. Could you tell me what you do? 

Mr. Bana. When we get one of these cases we prepare a document 
for use by the Department of Justice for its use in preparation of 
the defense. You know the procedure for judicial review in this act 
isa suit brought in the Federal court by a person who has been denied 
benefits. He files a petition in the Federal district court. That peti- 
tion, of course, reaches the Department of Justice and we are asked 
to provide a statement of the facts and cite appropriate cases with the 
usual transmittal letter of the refering counsel. 

Mr. Denon. But the facts are all before the referee anyhow; are 
they not ? 

Mr. Banta. But the Department of Justice wants us to do a little 
more than hand them that record. They want us to write it up in 
the same fashion that you would if cases were being referred to you 
for trial. 

Mr. Denon. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Dren'ron. After the case is taken to Federal court upon that 
precedure, both sides move for summary judgment. 

Mr. Banta. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. And the record is all there. 

Mr. Banta. Yes. The record is all there. But it is usually ab- 
stracted for the court. He does not want to wade through it. 

Mr. Denton. Do I get it that you abstract it for the Department of 
Justice ? 
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Mr. Banta. Yes, sir. We undertake to do so as referral counsel for 
the Department of Justice. 

Mr. Denton. It is a fact there is not a great deal of law to cite in 
justonecase. You will agree with that, won’t you? 

Mr. McQueen. It is largely a factual matter. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


OPINIONS RENDERED ON SECTION 433 (A) OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE ACT 


Mr. Latep. I want to find out just a little bit about two opinions that 
were rendered by your office that have to do with section 433(a) of 
the Public Health Service Act. 

Last year in our conference on the appropriation bill for the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare there was an effort made to 
include some funds for the building of research facilities at some of our 
medical schools around the United States. It was pointed out at that 
time that your office rendered an opinion that because of the Health 
Research Facility Act which was passed in the 84th Congress that 
section 433(a) could not be used. 

Mr. Banta. 433(a) money ? 

Mr. Latrp. 433(a) authorization could not be used because 433 (a) 
provides for funds on an unmatched basis and the Health Research 
Facilities Act provided for matching and placed a limitation on appro- 
priations, and was thus more restrictive. 

This opinion was accepted and I referred to it on page 13470 of the 
Congressional Record of July 30,1959. It is in the unbound record, 
I believe, of the 1st session of the 86th Congress. 

The other day we are told that you have rendered a new opinion 
that. is just the opposite. In the meantime I went ahead and accepted 
the information that was given us by the Department, and introduced 
legislation to authorize this kind of a program. 

One finds himself in a very embarrassing position when you cannot 
rely upon the Department’s advice on a matter like this. This was 
all outlined very clearly in the Congressional Record last year, and 
I believe that the two varying opinions should be placed in the record 
at this point. 

Mr. Banta. I do not have any independent recollection of the opin- 
ions you refer to but I shall undertake to comply with your request. 

Mr. Ketxy. We will supply a statement. 

Mr. Larrp. Please do. 

Mr. Banta. I am not familiar with the situation now. I know 
some question arose but I do not know what it related to beyond what 
you are saying now; nor do I know what since transpired. 

Mr. Latrp. I would like to have a full background on that in the 
record. 

Mr. Banta. I will take a look and supply it, or discuss it with you. 

Mr. Larrp. I want this information clear in our record. It seems 
to me, if what has been reported to me as your basis for determining 
legislative intent is correct, that if we put into our committee report 
that the use of 433(a) is not legal, then you would be in pretty bad 


shape. 
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Mr. Banta. If you, by any method, amend the statute we would 
certainly be in bad shape if we failed to follow it. 

Mr. Larrp. There is no amendment of the statute here in any case. 
There was no amendment of the statute by the Senate. It was just 
an expression of their opinion as to legislative intent. 

Mr. Banta. If there was no amendment to the statute it seems to 
me if you make some change in what funds can be or cannot be ex- 
pended under 433(a), you may not change the statute, but if you limit 
appropriated funds—— 

Mr. Latrp. It seems to me that the only thing you can base your 
change in opinion on is two sentences in the Congressional Record 
covering the Senate debate. That is the only basis on which your 
change of opinion could be rendered. 

Mr. Bana. Let me check and see what represents the real situation 
and see if I can identify the thing you are talking about. If you have 
not seen the two opinions you are talking about, are you sure they 
conflict ? 

Mr. Latrp. I am positive they have either been changed, or the 
information I refer to on page 13470 of the Congressional Record 
as given to me was in error. 

Mr. Banta. Well, let me look. I'll supply the information. 

Mr. J.arrp. All I want to know is what you have done here. I am 
just trying to find out whether you need legislation or whether vou do 
not. 

Mr. Banva. I do not want to say there was no change in opinion, 
but I want to see whether there was before I discuss the matter. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Banta, I agree with Mr. Laird on this question 
because we were pretty well confused in conference with the Senate 
last year because of what someone said was a ruling by your people. 
And this year we are told in hearings that it has been changed. 
There has been a great deal of confusion, and I think it should be 
squared away, because it can be embarrassing to us to have Members 
of the Senate say they have a ruling and use it in conference, and we 
go by that decision, and then find out later that the decision is just 
the opposite. 

Mr. Banta. I agree, and I shall find out what the circumstances 
are and clarify it for you. 

(The information supplied follows :) 


OFFICE MemMorANDUM, U.S. GovERNMENT 
JULY 1, 1959. 
To: Dr. C. J. Van Slyke, Deputy Director, NIH. 
From: Edward J. Rourke, Assistant General Counsel. 
Subject: Grants—Construction of research facilities—Relationship between 
section 433 (a) and title VII, PHS Act. 

You orally inquired on June 30 whether funds to be appropriated for fiscal 
1960 for the several categorical institutions of NIH would be available for grants 
for the acquisition of land and the erection of buildings pursuant to section 
433(a) of the act in addition to the $30 million authorized by, and expected to be 
appropriated for the health research facilities construction grant program of 
title VII, PHS Act, as amended. 

While the answer is not entirely free from doubt, our best legal judgment is 
that the construction grant provisions of section 483(a) are in effect suspended 
during the temporary program authorized by title VII unless, by provision 
in the appropriation act for any year or in the legislative history of such an 
act, it be made unmistakably clear that Congress intends the categorical research 
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appropriations to be used for construction grants authorized by section 483(a) 
in addition to the funds appropriated for construction grants under title VII, 
We do not consider the current evidences of congressional intent so far called 
to our attention (S. Rept. 425 on H.R. 6769) as indicating that the categorical] 
appropriations for fiscal 1960 are to be used for a “second” construction grant 
program. 

You will recall that in the hearings on 8. 849, 84th Congress, the bill that 
became title VII, the former chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, Sen- 
ator Bridges, pointed out that bis committee had refused to approve construction 
grant funds under section 433 because of lack of adequate attention from the 
“legislative committees” to provide an adequate statutory base for such a pro- 
gram.’ Senator Hill noted this point on the floor of the Senate.* While in 
any fiscal year Congress could choose a different course, its intent to appropriate 
for two construction grant programs would have to be unmistakably clear. 

One reason for a need for the clearest indication is that the carefully pre- 
scribed limitations in title VII would be subverted by use of the very general 
authority in section 483(a). For example, unlike title VII this section does not 
require “matching,” does not require review by the National Advisory Council 
on Health Research Facilities, and permits use of funds for the requisition of 
land. While Congress would not be precluded, even so, from dual appropria- 
tions to carry on dual construction grant programs,* such a result is not to be 
implied from the appropriation bill in its present form (H.R. 6769, June 24, 
1959) or from the legislative history to date. Regarding such history, we might 
add that not only.are congressional committee “directives” not law, but these 
in the Senate report, noted above, that relate to the establishment of research 
“centers” fall far short of directives to make construction grants outside the 
scope of title VII. 

Since your call, Mr. Rufus Miles has raised the same question. We are there 
fore sending him a copy of this memorandum. 


OFFICE MEMORANDUM, U.S. GOVERN MENT 


NOVEMBER 4, 1959. 
To: Dr. James A. Shannon, Director, National Institutes of Health. 
From : Edward J. Rourke, Assistant General Counsel. 
Subject: Grants—Construction of research facilities—Funds available in year 
1960 for grants pursuant to sections 412(d) and 433(a), PHS Act. 

Your memorandum of October 21 requests legal advice on whether funds ap- 
propriated for fiscal year 1960 for the National Heart Institute may lawfully be 
used for grants for the establishment of primate colonies, including funds both 
for research operating costs and the costs of construction and equipping the nec- 
essary facilities. 

We believe the answer is in the affirmative. 

The appropriation in question (Public Law 86-158) is the item entitled ‘“Na- 
tional Heart Institute” and provides funds “to carry out the purposes of the 
National Heart Act.” Section 3(b) of this act (act of June 16, 1948, Public Law 
65, SOth Cong.) added the following provisions to the PHS Act, being section 
412(d): 

“(d) make grants-in-aid to universities, hospitals, laboratories, and other pub- 
lic or private agencies and institutions, and to individuals for such research 
projects relating to heart diseases as are recommended by the Council, including 
grants to such agencies and institutions for the construction, acquisition, leasing, 
equipment, and maintenance of such hospital, clinic, laboratory, and related 
facilities, and for the care of such patients therein, as are necessary for such 
research ;" 

Pertinent here also are the provisions of section 433(a) of the PHS Act which 
was added by the act of August 15, 1950, and authorized “grants-in-aid for draw- 


‘Hearings, Subcommittee on Health of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, p. 87. 

2101 Congressional Record, p. 10704. 

* For example, sec. 433(a) presumably would be an adequate base for an appropriation 
to survive a point of order. The recommendation of this Department that, upon enactment 
of title VII, the construction grant authority of sec. 433(a) be repealed (House hearings, 
rege Cong... on H.R. 3459 and H.R. 4114 and 8S. 849, pp. 128-131) was not followed by 
the Congress. 
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ing plans, erection of buildings, and acquisition of land therefor” for the sup- 
port of research in categorical tields. This subsection states that its provisions 
“shall also be applicable to any institute established by any other provision of 
this act to the extent that such institute does not already have the authority 
conferred by this subsection.” 

Assuming therefore that any construction needed for the establishment, for 
heart research purposes, of a “primate colony” comes within the terms of 
section 412(d), as supplemented if necessary by section 433(a), there would 
have been no legal difficulty on the face of these provisions in using the funds 
appropriated for the Heart Institute for grants recommended by the Heart 
Council. 

The difficulty arises from the fact that subsequent to the enactment of 412(d) 
and 483(a), Congress in 1956 provided in title VII of the PHS Act a different 
pasis for grants for construction of research facilities. This originally was 
limited to grants applied for on or before June 30, 1958, but later extended 
to June 30, 1961 (Public Law 85-777). This authority was specifically condi- 
tioned in ways not applicable to the preexisting provisions; thus, among other 
limitations, grants were to be on a 50-50 matching basis and were to be made 
only if recommended by a special advisory council set up for this purpose, 
Therefore, aS we previously advised (memo to Dr. Van Slyke, July 1, 1959), 
the question in any fiscal year is whether appropriations other than those for 
grants under title VII may be considered available for construction grants 
authorized by section 483(a) or, as now presented, under 412(d) relating solely 
to the Heart Institute. Our opinion, now equally applicable to section 412(d), 
was that the construction grant authority of section 433(a) should be con- 
sidered suspended for the duration of the temporary title VII authority unless 
Congress clearly indicates in any fiscal year its intention to appropriate funds 
for a “second” construction grant activity. The critical legal question here 
thus becomes whether there is significant evidence of the intent of Congress 
to appropriate funds to be used for construction grants for “primate colonies” 
outside the scope and terms of title VII. 

As to this, we may note first that there is no express provision in the appro- 
priation act itself which resolves the question. Since it is permissible, how- 
ever, to assume that Congress was aware of the contents of the National Heart 
Act for the execution of which the funds are expressly appropriated, there 
is a reasonable basis for the view that the appropriation act on its face 
may be said to provide funds for two construction grant programs since it 
includes a separate appropriation item which also provides funds for grants 
pursuant to the “Health Research Facilities Act of 1956, as amended,” the 
act adopting title VII of the PHS Act. Sven so, however, it is appropriate 
to consider evidence of intent outside the terms of the appropriation act 
itself because of the already noted ambiguity of the relationship in the basic 
statute between sections 412(d) and 483(a) on the one hand and title VII 
on the other. 

Considering such evidence, the House report on the appropriation bill con- 
tains no pertinent references except for the assertion that the maximum 
authorized amount for construction grants under title VII was “woefully in- 
adequate” to meet the needs (Rept. No. 309, 86th Cong., pp. 25-26). In the 
Senate, the report also notes “unmet needs” and the fact that applications for 
title VII construction funds have exceeded the available amounts (Rept. No. 
425, p. 39). More pertinent, the Senate report in discussing the Heart Insti- 
tute’s program stated (p. 32) that: 

“The committee notes the testimony of several witnesses in connection with 
the need to establish within the continental limits of the United States one or 
more primate colonies, which would permit heart disease to be studied over 
the lifespan of the animals, including studies related to heredity. Based on such 
testimony, it is the committee’s judgment that such primate colonies would be 
most useful to medical science if there were several such colonies geographically 
distributed and created as a part of a university environment. Under these 
circumstances, the colonies could serves the purposes of several programs and 
could be more economically administered than would be true if they were estab- 
lished as separate resources. The committee will provide increases over the 
House allowances to permit the Heart Institute to proceed with the establish- 
ment of one such facility during fiscal year 1960, assuming that this will serve 
as a prototype for the creation of similar resources elsewhere in subsequent 
years.” 
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The above statement does not make clear whether Federal construction grants 

outside the scope of title VII were to be used, whether regular research grants 
for operational expenses would be enough for the “establishment” of a colony, 
or whether a direct Federal operation was contemplated (see also, the genera] 
noncategorical discussion of possibilities to be explored, p. 23 of the report). 

The ambiguity of the Senate report was rather clearly resolved, however, when 
the Senate and House considered the report of the conference committee on the 
appropriation bill. The two Houses had not differed as to the amount to be 
appropriated for title VII, the maximum amount authorized, but had differed 
on the amount of increase for the National Heart Institute. In explaining the 
differences and the compromise, the most pertinent statements were those by 
Senator Hill (Congressional Record, July 30, 1959, p. 18448), and Congressman 
Fogarty (id, pp. 14367-14369). Both presented a chart to indicate the confer- 
ennce agreement on the increases above the House allowance and each chart in- 
cluded an item under the following headings: ‘National Heart Institute,” “Private 
colonies,” “$2 million.” 

Senator Hill’s statement in pertinent part was as follows (p. 138443): 

“The Senate had allowed 11 million for the establishment of primate colonies 
by the National Heart Institute. The conferees have agreed on an allowance 
of $2 million, sufficient to establish two primate colonies during the year. As 
authorized in section 433(a) of the Public Health Service Act the funds may be 
used for such construction as may be required to establish the two colonies.” 

Mr. Fogarty, after having first explained that the specific amounts on the 
chart were not intended to be “absolutely binding” (p. 13467), stated (p. 
13469) : 

“Two million dollars is provided on a similar basis to undertake the estab- 
lishment of one or more animal colonies designed for experimental work in- 
volving monkeys and the higher primates.” 

There seems little question, therefore, that when both Houses approved the 
bill and included an increase over the House allowance for the National Heart 
Institute, it was the intent that additional funds made available were to be 
used in part for construction grants to establish primate colonies. 

We concur in your view that the comments by Congressman Laird, a member 
of the conference committee, do not indicate a contrary intent. His pertinent 
remarks were (p. 13470): 

“For instance, I feel that there is pressing need for construction funds to be 
made available for direct help for research facilities on cancer, heart, and 
other diseases through a direct appropriation made under section 433(a) of the 
Public Health Service Act as amended. It was the position of the Senate con- 
ferees, however, and they are adamant in their position, that section 433(a) of 
the Public Health Service Act did not give authority to go forward with a 
construction program because the Health Research Facilities Act was passed 
with the understanding that it superseded this particular section. The position 
of the Senate conferees was that section 433(a) was in effect nullified by the 
enactment of the Health Research Facilities Act. 

“Today I am introducing authorizing legislation to provide for the expenditure 
of up to $30 million for direct construction aid for cancer and heart disease 
research centers. This is necessary because of the position of the Senate con- 
ferees that section 433(a) has in effect been nullified.” 

We know of no other record of the views thus reported that title VII, an 
authority of specific duration, “nullified” section 483(a). It clearly did not 
repeal that subsection although repeal was recommended by our Department. 
As previously noted, the House report on the appropriation bill had already 
protested the inadequacies of the maximum funds authorized to be appropriated 
by title VII, and there seems no doubt that on the whole Congress was not pre- 
pared generally to exceed that maximum. This does not negate the evidence of 
a selective effort to support the establishment, including construction grants, of 
primate colonies through the National Heart Institute. Also, we may note that 
there is no necessary legal conflict between title VII and sections 433(a) and 
412(d). Whatever the obvious policy difficulties inherent in the continuation of 
both authorities, the differences do not justify a conclusion that Congress could 
not choose to keep both available in order to meet special situations rather than 
to have only a single method and procedure for the support of construction of 
research facilities. It appears from the present record that the Congress con- 
sidered that for fiscal 1960 such a special situation was presented as to primate 
colonies to be supported by the National Heart Institute. 
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It would obviously be preferable for future years, assuming the same objective, 
if the appropriation act would expressly indicate a specific amount of the Heart 
Institute’s item for construction grants under section 412(d) of the Public Health 


Service Act. 
Mr. Focarry. Thank you very much, } 
now and resume at 1:30. 


Mr. Banta. 


We will recess 


Tuourspay, Fesruary 25, 1960. 


Wuire Houst ConFERENCE ON AGING 


WITNESSES 


MISS BERTHA S. ADKINS, UNDER SECRETARY 
DR. JAMES WATT, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY ON 


AGING 
ROBERT GRANT, STAFF DIRECTOR 


JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


Program and financing 


Program by activities: 
1. Grants to States_.._.. 
Technical assistance to States and “planning ‘of confer-_ 
ence. ese eeeeccocccocesesessoese »avenes 

Total program costs 
3. Relation of costs to obligs ations: 
Costs financed from obligations of other years (un- 
paid undelivered orders), net (—) ila 

Obligations incurred for costs of other years “(un- 

paid undelivered orders), net. 


Total program (obligations) .............-------| 


Financing: 


Unobligated balance brought forward................---.- 


Unobligated balance carried forward 
Unobligated balance no longer available--... 


Appropriation (new obligational authority) --.........-- 


ee | 





1959 actual 


1960 estimate 
$810, 000 
462, 9 954 


1, 272, 964 





1961 estimate 


$525, 550 


525, 550 
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Object classification 








] ee 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions ; 4 9 31 | 31 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 1 2) 2 
Average number of all employees 4 | 30 28 
Number of employees at end of year 10 30 12 
Average GS grade and salary 10.2 $8,158 | 86 $7,243 | 8.6 $7, 
01 Personal services 
Permanent positions $24, 528 | $205, 221 | $189, 707 
Positions other than permanent 7, 155 | 17, 300 | 17, 300 
Other personal services 754 | 1, 987 1, 130 
Total personal services_- 32, 437 | 224, 508 208, 137 
02 Travel 23, 241 63, 090 107, 490 
03 Transportation of things 317 2, 050 2, 050 
04 Communication services 326 5, 580 5, 580 
05 Rents and utility services_ SO) 4, 300 
05 Printing and reproduction 16, 840 18, 602 58, 600 
07 Other contractual services 15, 663 22, 846 125, 085 
08 Supplies and materials 977 2,212 3, 360 
09 Equipment “a 5, 844 12, 539 1, 200 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 818, 977 7, 898 
15 Taxes and assessments 5A3 1, 750 1, 850 
Total costs | 96, 208 1, 272, 954 525, 550 
Costs financed from obligations of other vears, net (- — 10, 954 —3, 550 
Obligations incurred for costs of other years, net 14, 504 
Total obligations 110, 712 1, 262, 000 522, 000 





Mr. Focarry. The committee will come to order. 

Miss Adkins, are you prepared to tell us about the White House 
Conference on Aging ? 

Miss Apkins. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Focarry. Iam sorry we had to make you wait this morning. 

Miss Apxins. That is all right. 

Mr. Chairman, as you know, we have submitted an opening state- 
ment. 

Mr. Focarry. Yes. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Miss Apkins. Rather than reading through that entire statement 
I have here a summary statement of that opening statement which 
I would like to read. 

Mr. Focarry. We will place the longer statement in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


OPENING STATEMENT BY THE UNDER SECRETARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE ON 1961 ESTIMATE FOR WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON AGING 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am pleased to be here today 
to tell you something about the planning and intensive work going on in prepa- 
ration for the White House Conference on Aging. As you know, Public Law 
85-908 provides for this National Conference to be held in January 1961 to 
develop recommendations for action in the field of aging. This act also provides 
“for assistance to the several States in conducting similar conferences on aging 
prior to the White House Conference on Aging.” 

Most of the funds appropriated for the White House Conference on Aging 
for 1959 were used to provide financial support to the States for preparations 
for the National Conference. Grants have been made to all States except 
Indiana and Guam. Indiana has developed a statewide program for the aging 
without thus far requesting Federal funds. Guam has decided that it is not 
in a position to participate. 
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Each of the States has one or more active planning groups considering various 
aspects of the aging field. In addition, as a result of this legislation, some 
States have advisory committees with as many as 100 members. Thousands of 
individuals all over the United States and in its territories have become involved 
in the planning and preparations for the White House Conference on Aging. 
There are county committees and local committees. Some of the most effective 
work in studying the problems of the aging has been done by local civic groups 
in communities ranging from small towns in rural areas to large metropolitan 
centers. Communities are being assisted by State and voluntary organizations 
as well as by business, industrial, and labor organizations. A comprehensive 
and detailed guide for State surveys on aging with adaptation for community 
use has been made available to all States. 

Voluntary organizations are now engaged in a great deal of preconference 
activity. The National Health Council, the American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, National Association of Manufacturers, National Grange, American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, National Council of Jewish Women, and many 
others are working through their local, State, and national organizations. 

Recently the National Retired Teachers Association and the American Asso- 
ciation of Retired Persons sponsored a forum on the White House Conference 
on Aging so that retired people would have the opportunity to express themselves 
on the subject matter areas to be discussed at the National Conference. The 
forum took place in St. Petersburg, Fla., and was attended by over 1,500 people. 
The chairman of this subcommittee, Mr. Fogarty, the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, Mr. Sumner Whittier, and I participated in this 2-day forum. 

Last summer the Department accepted an invitation from the Chautauqua 
Institution to suggest and develop a week’s seminar on the theme, “Aging With 
a Future.” Several thousand people participated in this week of activities 
devoted to speeches, workshops, interviews, and demonstrations on the various 
aspects of aging. This seminar stimulated many of the participants to go back 
to their own communities to organize programs on aging. Also it is fitting to note 
that Chautauqua, N.Y., is the site of the original adult education program in the 
United States and will hold its 87th annual assembly there next summer. 

Consistent with the act creating the White House Conference on Aging, there 
has been increased activity on the part of all Federal departments and agencies 
in preparation for the Conference. Many of the departments have appointed 
liaison officers to work with the Staff on Aging on plans and preparations. In 
addition, some departments have assigned staff members to work in their own 
particular aspects of the aging field. Six technical directors in other agencies 
are being supported by White House Conference funds, so that they may devote 
full time to activities in their special fields essential to preparation for the 
White House Conference. 

The Federal Council on Aging, the Cabinet level committee chaired by the 
Secretary, carried out a review and appraisal of Federal programs for older 
people. In September 1959 its report to the President was published and dis- 
tributed widely as an informational document to States, communities, voluntary 
organizations, and individuals working on the White House Conference on Aging. 
The working group of the Federal council of which I am chairman is currently 
devoting its principal effort to support of the White House Conference both in 
planning and preparing materials. 

The National Leadership Training Institute conducted by the Staff on Aging 
of this Department in cooperation with other departments and agencies of the 
Federal Government held a 3-day workshop at the University of M.chigan in 
June 1959. This institute was for individuals who had local, State and National 
leadership responsibility for activities leading up to the White House Conference 
on Aging. 

The National Advisory Committee to the White House Conference on Aging 
was appointed by Secretary Flemming as authorized by the act. The Advisory 
Committee met and set the dates for the Conference, January 9 to 12, 1961, and 
adopted the overall theme for the Conference, “Aging With a Future—Every- 
body’s Concern.” The Advisory Committee was divided into 20 subject-matter 
planning subcommittees for the purpose of developing background material on 
various aspects of the aging, conducting the subject matter sections of the Con- 
ference and writing a final report. These committees have been meeting during 
the past year and each of them has a technical director assigned to it from the 
staff on aging, or from other Federal agencies. 
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Next month the chairman of these planning subcommittees will meet in Wash- 
ington, and in May the entire National Advisory Committee will come together 
here for the second time for detailed Conference planning. According to infor. 
mation now available, most of the State “little White House conferences” wil] 
have been held by next October. 

The Secretary has taken special cognizance of the importance of the White 
House Conference on Aging by recently appointing Dr. James Watt, Director of 
the National Heart Institute, as his special assistant for aging. In addition, in 
each of the Department’s nine regional offices, a staff assistant has been ap- 
pointed to work with the States on plans and preparations for the White House 
Conference on Aging. 

The White House Conference on Aging will be a citizens’ conference. Dele. 
gates will include those appointed by the Governors of the States, those 
designated by voluntary organizations and some selected by Federal departments 
and agencies. 

The appropriation requested for 1961 is $522,000, an increase of $70,000 over 
the 1960 appropriation of $452,000. This increase will provide for the costs of 
the Conference itself to be held in fiscal year 1961. It will also provide for 
further participation of the National Advisory Committee of citizens. Finally, 
this increased appropriation will provide for the cost of the report on findings 
and recommendations of the Conference which, according to the act, must be 
completed not later than 90 days following the date of the Conference. 

Secretary Flemming and I believe that the findings and recommendations 
resulting from the White House Conference on Aging will be so important that 
we plan to have immediately after the Conference a preliminary report of the 
findings and recommendations of the Conference. The blueprint for action 
which we expect for the White House Conference on Aging should be 
implemented as soon as possible. 


Miss Apxtns. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
pleased to be here today to tell you something about the planning and 
intensive work going on in preparation for the White House 
Conference on Aging. 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR PREPARATION FOR NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Financial support has been provided to most of the States for prep- 
arations for the National Conference and grants have been made to all 
States except Indiana and Guam. Indiana has developed a statewide 
program for the aging without thus far requesting Federal funds. 
Guam has decided that it is not in position to participate. 

Each of the States has one or more active planning groups consid- 
ering various aspects of the aging field. In addition, some States have 
advisory committees with as many as 100 members. 'Thousands of 
individuals all over the United States and in its territories have 
become involved in the planning and preparations for the White 
House Conference on Aging. 


WORK WITH FEDERAL AGENCIES AND NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Consistent with the act creating the White House Conference on 
Aging, there has also been increased activity on the part of all Federal 
departments and agencies in preparation for the Conference. The 
National Advisory Committee is at work on all aspects of the Con- 
ference. 

The Secretary has taken speciai cognizance of the importance of the 
White House Conference on Aging by recently appointing Dr. James 
Watt, Director of the National Heart Institute, as his special assist- 
ant for aging, and Dr. Watt is here today as is Mr. Grant, who is the 
staff director. 
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ish- 1961 BUDGET REQUEST 

her 

for. The appropriations requested for 1961 is $522,000, an increase of 

vill $70,000 over the 1960 appropriation of $452,000. ‘This merease will 

lite | provide for the costs of the Conference itself to be held in January 

of 1961. It will also provide for further participation of the National 

» in Advisory Committee of citizens. Finally, this increased appropria- 

= tion will provide for the cost of the report on findings and recom- 
mendations of the Conference which, according to the act, must be 

ele. completed not later than 90 days following the date of the Confer- 

ose ence. 

re The blueprint for action which we expect for the White House 

ver Conference on Aging should be implemented as soon as possible. 

of That is the conclusion of the formal statement. 

for 

- AGE CENTER OF NEW ENGLAND 

- Mr. Focarry. Thank you. Do you know or are you familiar with 

ng this Age Center of New England that I read about awhile ago? 

rat Miss Apxins. Yes, Mr. Chairman, and we are planning to bring 

= the Age Center of New England into the Conference itself. The exact 

be way in which it will be brought in is subject to the overall planning 
of the Conference, but we definitely have that in mind. 

in Mr. Focarry. You do not know how they are going to be utilized 


nd though ¢ yi L83 Pi 
| Miss Apkrns. No, we have preliminary plans to bring into the Con- 


a ference itself various demonstrations, as well as research reports, and 
at the full meeting of the National Advisory Committee, which will 
be held in May, the final determination of the program itself will be 
made. But we are planning to bring this age center into the overall 

' Conference proceedings. 

ill Mr. Focarry. I visited them last fall, and it seemed to me they 

le would have something to offer. They tell me that they are finding 

ls. out things from the aging population that do not coincide with the 
current thinking about the problems of aging. ‘They thought that 

d- these things should be brought out, which I thought seemed like a 

ve sensible suggestion. 

of Miss Apxins. Right. I think, Mr. Chairman, this Conference 

re should be the kind which will bring varying points of view into dis- 

te cussion so that ultimate action programs will result from resolving 
various points of view. 

: DETERMINATION OF STATE GRANT 

yn Mr. Foearry. How was the amount of the grant to each State 

al determined, Miss Adkins ? 

18 Miss Apkrns. The amount was determined, as you know, by law 

bs which said from $5,000 to $15,000 would be granted to each State that 
submitted plans that would comply with the law in setting up State 

‘a conferences and making a report on recommendations. We have 

8 allowed the full participation of the $15,000, I think, to all of the 

t- States which have requested that amount. The Virgin Islands re- 

‘6 quested $10,000. The justification for the amount granted to the 


Virgin Islands is based upon the amount of work which they plan to 
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do and also upon the size of their population. I think I am correct jn 
saying that all of the other States which have applied for the $15,000 
have received the full amount. 

Mr. Focarry. How many would that be? 

Miss Apxrns. Mr. Grant, do you know ? 

Mr. Grant. All the States but Indiana, Mr. Fogarty. 

Miss Apxins. Have they all requested $15,000? 

Mr. Grant. That is right, the Virgin Islands has received $10,000, 
Guam has not requested any. 

Mr. Foearry. When did Wyoming make their request ? 

Mr. Grant. Within the past 2 weeks. 

Mr. Fogarty. I see, for the full $15,000? 

Mr. Grant. I am sure it was for the full $15,000—I’m sorry, Mr, 
Fogarty, it was for $5,000 initially. 


STEPS TAKEN TO ASSURE STATES ARE CARRYING OUT PLAN AS SUBMITTED 


Mr. Focarry. Now what steps have been taken to determine the 
States and territories are in fact carrying out the plan submitted to 
qualify for the grant? 

Miss Apkrns. Our regional directors are working closely with the 
States in their planning and preparations for the State confer- 
ences which must be held, and our regional people also are participat- 
ing in local meetings held prior to the State conferences. I think, 
Mr. Chairman, that all of the States are finding that this assistance 
from the Federal Government is a small part of their overall planning 
and program. We have brought with us a report of State activities 
as of February 19 which I would like to leave. This report covers 
the activities of all the States, the local, district, and regional meet- 
ings scheduled as well as the dates for the State conferences which 
will result in the final State report. The findings of these State con- 
ferences will be sent in to us by the end of September in order to be 
incorporated in the position papers to be available for the Conference 
and post-Conference work. 

The one State which is an exception, as you will note, is California, 
which is having its conference in October. The response from the 
States has really been quite exciting for us to learn about. In most 
of the States community conferences are being held in the months 
before the State conferences in order to give all interested citizens the 
opportunity to express their ideas and recommendations. 


STATES WITHOUT PLANS 


Mr. Focarry. What about the States that do not have any plans? 
I am looking at this status report you have given us. 

Dr. Warr. Mr. Fogarty, I would like to comment on this. This 
report represents the information about State activity that we have 
to date. This is being added to each day as we will obtain the firm 
commitments from the State. We just started this last few weeks and 
actually it is changed from day to day. Now all of the States have 
a plan but as you will see a few of them are gaps. We don’t have 
firm commitments from them as to the actual date as yet. 

Mr. Focarry. I see the one in California is not until October of 
this year. 
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Dr. Warr. That is correct. 
Miss Apkrns. There are a number of local meetings being held 
within the State but California’s State conference will ‘be in October. 
Mr. Focarry. I guess they need to have a lot of meetings out there 
with their population. 
Miss ApKins. Yes. 
FLORIDA 


Mr. Focarry. What about the States that do not have any plan / 
Florida ought to be interested in this program. 

Miss Apxins. Florida has indies ited, in its submission of a grant, 
what it is planning to do. The reason ’ why I think there are no spe- 
cific dots here is, as Dr. Watt has indicated, we have not had a firm 
statement as to meetings. But we do know that i in Florida there are 
several meetings which have already been held, and there are others 
which will be held. Some of these meetings have not been reported 
by the official State committee and this report, as 1 understand it, is 
from the official State committee itself. 

Dr. Warr. That is right. 

KENTUCKY 


Mr. Foearry. What about Kentucky / 

Miss Apkins. | have no specific report on Kentucky as such. Do 
you, Mr. Grant / 
” Mr. GRANT. The only thing that we know, Mr. Fogarty, is that 
State action is being taken but we have not received any Official report 
fromthe State that we could note here in any official way. 


MISSOURI 


Mr. Focarry. What about Missouri ? 

Mr. Grant. The same general situation. 

Mr. Focarry. You do not know what is going on ¢ 

Mr. Grant. Not that we could note officially for a report. 


NEBRASKA 


Mr. Focarry. What about Nebraska? 

Mr. Grant. Nebraska is in the same situation. 

Miss Apkins. We do know that our regional representatives are 
meeting in all of these States and helping them plan their State and 
regional meetings. 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Fogarty. unofficially we know that a chatrman has 
been appointed to a State committee in Nebraska 

Mr. Focarry. When ? 

Mr, Gran. As of the early part of January, and the first pean 
of the central committee on aging was to be held on January 27 Ne- 
braska has received a grant. We have reports, through our vepicital 
representative, that Nebraska intends to meet a June 30 deadline for 
the submission of the State report. I have here a report on each 
State activity, including those that you mentioned, and I would be 
glad to submit this in copies to the committee. 

Mr. Focarry. All right, let us have them. 
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(The report referred to follows :) 


REPORT OF STATE ACTIVITIES AS OF FEBRUARY 19, 1960 
REGION I 


REGIONAL OFFICE 


Coordinating and stimulating activities. 

Regional representative in aging: James C. Hunt. 

States: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Vermont. 

Meetings of State designees and agency personnel have been held to exc hange 
ideas regarding State planning for WHCOA. 

Government publications and other materials have been distributed to State 
committees on aging. 

The regional office is considering the publication of a newsletter covering re 
gional activities in aging. 

The States have been asked to prepare monthly reports on their preconference 
activities. 

Copies of a suggested plan for a community conference have been sent to all 
State designees. 

No State in the region is conducting a complete survey. However, each one is 
adding new information to existing surveys. 

No State will have recommendations prepared before September 15. 

Most States are finding it difficult to meet the June 30 deadline for factual 
reports. 

CONNECTICUT 


Oficial body.—State commission on aging, Connecticut Advisory Committee 
for White House Conference on Aging, Commission on Services for Elderly 
Persons. 

Federal grant.—$15,000 received. 

Committee activities.—State advisory committee met December 4, 1959, to 
prepare plans for participation in White House Conference on Aging. Sub- 
committees and a whole series of organizations are working to collect facts and 
develop recommendations which will be fed through the advisory committee to 
the State conference. 

District conferences.—Regional conferences on special topics will be held 
throughout the State. 

State conference.—Late May or early June, 1960. 

1 use is being made of the “Guide to State Surveys.” 
Factual report.—Will be sent to HEW prior to June 30, 1960. 
Recommendations.—October 1, 1960. 

Delegates.—Will be appointed in the fall of 1960. 





MAINE 


Official body.— Maine State Committee on Aging. 

Federal grant.—$15,000 received. 

Committee activities —State advisory committee on aging met December 2, 
1959, and February 3, 1960. One hundred-member planning committee in process 
of appointment. Subcommittees being organized. Their function will be to 
obtain facts in all subject matter areas. 

District conferences.—Plans are being made for six regional conferences. 
Local committees on aging are being established. 

State conference.—Latter part of August or first of September 1960. 

Survey.—Guide being used. 

Factual report.—Due middle of June 1960. 

Recommendations.—Due in September 1960. 

Delegates.—No date set for appointment. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Oficial body.—Massachusetts State Council for Aging, State advisory com- 
mittee on aging (100 members). 
Federal grant.—$15,000 received. 
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Council activities —Meeting of State advisory committee October 15, 1959. 
Subcommittees established. 

District conferences.—Five regional conferences being planned for during 
January and March 1960. Over 100 local councils on aging cooperating with 
State council in formulating plans. Meeting of all local council chairman Sep- 
tember 14, 1959. Regional conference of local councils December 5, Waltham; 
regional conference of local councils March, Brookline. 

State conference.—Governor’s conference, first week in May 1960. 

Survey.—Guide being used. 

Factual report.—May 1960. 

Recommendations.—Late September. 

Delegates.—No date set for appointment. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Oficial body—New Hampshire State Council on Problems of the Aging. 

Federal grant.—$12,000 received. 

Council activities —November 20, 1959: Leadership mobilization day was held, 
194 persons participated, representing all areas of the State. An enthusiastic 
conference which stimulated grassroots action for White House Conference on 
Aging. —Twenty subcommittees appointed to study subject matter areas. 

District conferences.—Meetings held in 10 counties between March 17 and 
March 24. 

State conference—aApril 20, 1960, Concord, N.H. A followup conference is 
being discussed to take place after the White House Conference on Aging. 

Survey.—Guide being used. 

Factual report.—June 15, 1960. 

Recommendations.—J une 15, 1960. 

Delegates.—April 20, 1960, delegates will be appointed. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Official body.—Division on Aging, Executive Department; Advisory Committee 
on Aging. 

Federal grant.—$15,000 received. 

Committee activities—January 20, 1960: Rhode Island Preparatory Confer- 
ence on Aging to be held, Rhode Island College of Education; 900 invitations 
sent. Subcommittee appointed and at work. First issue of a newsletter has 
been sent out—to be published subsequently twice monthly. 

District conferences.—Local committees on aging being formed; 39 at present. 
Will hold forums to develop recommendations to be forwarded to the State 
conference on aging. County regional conferences also scheduled. 

State conference.—Last week of June 1960. 

Survey.—Guide being used. 

Factual report.—April 15, 1960. 

Recommendations.—Middle of August 1960. 

Delegates.—No date set for appointment. 


VERMONT 


Oficial body.—Governor’s Committee on Aging; Citizens’ Advisory Commit- 
tee on Aging. 

Federal grant.—$15,000 received. 

Committee activities Citizens’ Advisory Committee met on September 24. 
1959. Four subcommittees working. 

District conferences.—Four local conferences between March 15 and May 15. 

State conference.—August 24-25, University of Vermont. 

Survey.—Guide being used. 

Factual report.—Prior to June 30, 1960. 

Recommendations.—September 15, 1960. 

Delegates.—No date set for appointment. 


DELAWARE 
Oficial body.—Division of the aging; Delaware Council on the Aging (to be 


appointed, executive secretary has been secured). 
Federal grant.—$12,200 received. 
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Council activities.—Will meet at least three times annually. Will foster. for. 
mation of local community councils which will gather information and report to 
council, which in turn will report to statewide Governor’s conference. 

- District conferences.—There will be three county meetings. 

State conference—May 1960. 

Survey.—Being conducted on a local basis. 

Factual report.—Will be prepared by executive secretary following the State 
conference. 

Recommendations.—J une 30, 1960. 

Delegates.—Will be appointed after the State convention in May. 


NEW JERSEY 


Official body.—Division of the Aging; Commission on Aging ; Citizens’ Council 
on Aging ; Advisory Committee for the WHC. 

Federal grant.—$15,000 received. 

Division activities —Joint meeting of three official groups will be held under 
the auspices of the Division of the Aging. Workbooks for use in local meetings 
being prepared. Local community councils being set up. Elaborate newsletter 
initiated ; two issues published. 

District conferences.—Twenty subject matter areas, grouped under four head- 
ings: Four statewide conferences have been scheduled for the spring of 1960, 
Kach will deal with one of the four headings. May 17, Social Services; May 19, 
Glassboro Health and Medical Care; May 24, Asbury Park, Housing; May 26, 
Income Maintenance. 

State conference.—The four statewide meetings in May will constitute the 
State conference. 

Survey.—A. supplement to the guide for State surveys has been prepared on a 
county basis. A State factbook has been compiled. 

Factual report.—June 30, 1960. 

Recommend ations.—October 1, 1960. 

Delegates.—Will be appointed after State conferences. 


NEW YORK 


Official body.—Interdepartmental Committee on Problems of Aging, State 
Committee for the 1961 White House Conference on Aging. 

Federal grant.—$15,000 received. 

Committee activities —Manual of organization prepared. 

District conferences.—Nine area conferences planned. 
1. The first of these “Little White House” conferences wus held in New York 
City, December 1 and 2, 1959. 
Syracuse, December 10, 1959. 
Rochester, March 25. 
Binghamton, April 20. 
Plattsburg, June 8. 
Westchester, May 5 or 7. 
Hemstead, March 31. 
&. Buffalo, May 25. 
Albany, April 5. 
Each of these conferences will be divided into several subject matter areas to 
study and make recommendations to the State conference. 

State conference.—Tentatively scheduled for September 5, 1960, in Albany. 

Survey.—Guide being used. 

Factual report.—Professional writer will compile report. Will try to meet 
June 30 deadline. 

Recommendations.—October deadline will be met if possible. 

Delegates.—Will be considered soon (March). 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Official body.—Office for the Aging, Department Public Welfare (the Secretary 
is the Governor’s designee) ; Governor’s White House Conference Committee. 

Federal grant.—$15,000 received. 

Committee activities —January—February 1960, orientation and organizational 
meetings for county chairmen. 
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District conferences.—G7 local and/or regional meetings from November 1959- 
April 1960. Recommendations to be made from local level up to State conference, 

State conference.—September 9-12, 1960, in Harrisburg. 

Survey.—A guide similar to Guide for State Surveys has been prepared and 
distributed to 67 chairmen of county committees. 

Factual report.—To be prepared by the Governor's White House Conference 
Committee on Aging, will meet June 30 deadline. 

Recommendations.—October 1, 1960. 

Delegates.—To be appointed after State conference. 


Reeion III 


Coordinating and stimulating activities. 

Regional representative on aging: H. Burton Aycock. 

States: District of Columbia, Kentucky, Maryland, North Carolina, Puerto 
Rico, Virginia, Virgin Islands, West Virginia. 

On November 9, 1959, the regional office committee on aging held its regular 
quarterly meeting. 

Governor’s designees and State commissions have been sent publications and 
all pertinent materials. 

Exhibits and films have been used extensively and materials widely distributed. 

Aging news has been included in OASI weekly newsletter. 

All State committees are on the free mailing list for Aging. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Oficial body.—District of Columbia Council on Aging (125 members of the 
council). 

Federal grant.—$15,000 received. 

Council activities.—October 16, 1959, preliminary meeting; January 22, 1960, 
full council meeting; February 26, 1960, full council meeting. 

Six subcommittees, involving over 100 persons, have been organized and are 
meeting regularly. 

The findings and recommendations from each committee will be presented at 
the District conference. 

“State” conference.—June 10-11, 1960, at the Shoreham. 

Survey.—Questionnaires have been developed for survey purposes. 

Factual report.—June 30, 1960. 

Recommendations.—October 5, 1960. 

Delegates.—No date for naming them. 


KENTUCKY 


Oficial body.—Interdepartmental Committee, Citizens Commission on Aging 
(19members ). 

Federal grant.—$15,000 received. 

Commission activities —Legal base for original commission terminated with 
the conclusion of the Governor’s term in December 1959. 

The new Governor has recently appointed an interdepartmental committee 
composed of department heads which is charged with the official responsibility 
for employing an executive secretary and making other necessary expenditures 
from the Federal grant. 

The Governor has also appointed a Citizens Commission on Aging of 19 mem- 
bers charged with the responsibility for assisting the Governor’s designee and 
the State interdepartmental committee in relation to the State’s activities con- 
nected with the White House Conference. 

These commissions will hold organizaional meetings in the immediate future, 
and the regional representative will be present to assist in developing and acti- 
vating their plans. 

MARYLAND 


Official body.—Maryland State Coordinating Commission on the Problems of 
the Aging. 

Federal grant.—$15,000 received. 

Commission. activities —Conference planning committee. Eight subcommit- 
tees on subject matter areas now at work. Developing program of action as well 
as study. 
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District conferences.—Four regional conferences scheduled : 


1. January 20, 1960, Montgomery and Prince Georges Counties. 
2. Wicomico conference held November 18, 1959, to plan for one on Eastern Shore 
at Easton, March 14, 1960. 
3. April 29, 1960, western Maryland at Hagerstown. 
4. May 1960, central Maryland at Baltimore. 
State conference.—September 8-9, 1960, College Park. The planning commit. 
tee met on December 16, 1959. 
Survey.—Subcommittee of the State commission working on survey. 
Factual report.—June 30, 1960. 
Recommendations.—October 1, 1960. 
Delegates.—No date set for appointment. 





NORTH CAROLINA 


Official body.—Governor’s coordinating committee on aging (15 members), 

Federal grant.—$15,000 received. 

Committee activities —Subcommittees for 20 subject matter areas being es. 
tablished. Committee has made its second report to the Governor (no details 
available). 

District ocnferences.—Twenty-six county workshops: rest of 100 counties 
will probably have meetings, 

State conference.—July 27-29, 1960. 

Factual report.—June 30, 1960. 

Recommendations.—October 1, 1960. 


VIRGINIA 


Official body.—Virginia Commission on Aging. 

Federal grant.—$15,000 received. 

Commission activities—December 15, 1959, Governor’s conference on aging 
held in Richmond ; 550 persons attended ; private and governmental agencies rep- 
resented as well as church, civic, labor, and industrial groups. Aging in Virginia, 
an excellent 32-page magazine is to be published quarterly, Subject matter sub- 
committees have been established. 

District conferences.—September 30, 1959, district meeting of Virginia commis- 
sion held at University of Virginia. District meeting, February 16, 1960, 
Roanoke; March 10, 1960, Norfolk. 

State conference.—July or August 1960. 

Factual report.—Will meet June 30, 1960, deadline. 

Recommendations.—Will meet October 1, 1960, deadline. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Official body—Commission on problems of the aging; citizens advisory com- 
mittee. 

Federal grant.—$15,000 received. 

Commission activities —Commission met September 26 and November 2, 1959. 
Program plans developed ; subcommittees appointed; two meetings of chairmen 
held. All subcommittees working (six plus religion). 

District conferences.—September 25, 1959, Governor's conference on aging, 
Charleston. First of two State conferences to plan action program for the State 
as well as develop facts and recommendations for WHCOA. 

State conference.—September 2 and 3, 1960. 

Survey.—Local level surveys being conducted, 

Factual report—May 15 (June 30 deadline will be met). 

Recommendations.—October 5, 1960. 


PUERTO RICO 


Official body—Ad hoe committee of 25 representing government and voluntary 
groups. 

Federal grant.—$15,000 received. 

Commission activities —A subcommittee will be responsible for compiling fac- 
tual report. A conference planning committee will be working on “State” con- 
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“State” conference.—Probably early part of August (no later than the first 
week in September). 

Factual report.—Ready by May 15, 1960. 

Recommendations.—By October 1, 1960. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Oficial body.—Virgin Islands Citizens Advisory Commission on Aging. 

Federal grant.—Ten thousand dollars received. 

Commission activities.—September 29, 1959, met to organize. Eight sub- 
committee are to be established. Subject matter area approach will be used. 

gional representative met in Washington with Mr. Macon Berryman, Gover- 
nor’s designee, and Mrs. McCollum to develop specific plans for WHCOA. Com- 
mission members are on free list for “Aging.” 

District conferences.—One organization meeting held. 

State conference.—Two conferences will be held: May 10, St. Croix; May 16, 
St. Thomas. 

Survey.—Questionnaire developed. 

Factual report.—By June 30. 

Recommendations.—October 5, 1960. 


REGION IV 
REGIONAL OFFICE 


Coordinating and stimulating activities. 

Regional representative on aging: Virginia Smyth. 

States: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, South Carolina, Tennessee. 

Regional committee on aging held meeting in Atlanta September 21, 1959. 
Representatives from States and Government agencies participated. 

Various materials and publications sent to all States; exhibits also distributed. 

Mrs. Smyth became new regional representative February. 1, 1960. 


ALABAMA 


Official body.—State advisory committee on aging. 

Federal grant.—Fifteen thousand dollars received. 

Committee activities.—Fifteen subcommittees for various subject matter areas 
have been appointed and are working. The chairmen of these committees are 
receiving free copies of “Aging.” 

District conferences.—Some conferences and workshops will be held in a number 
of counties, after State conference to encourage action on recommendations. 
Dates and places not set. 

State conference.—J une 8-9, 1960, University of Alabama. 

Survey.—Guide being used. 

Factual report.—Staff from University of Alabama will assist in preparing 
report. Plans to meet June 30 deadline. 

Recommendations.—Will try to meet deadline, 

Delegates.—Appointments following State conference. 





FLORIDA 


Oficial body.—Governor’s Citizens Advisory Committee for the Aged. 

Federal grant.—Fifteen thousand dollars received. 

Committee activities.—October 16-17, 1958, Governor’s conference held. Par- 
ticipants in this conference were sent questionnaires, It is anticipated that re- 
plies will help in planning of subsequent conference. Seven subject matters 
areas will be considered. 

District conferences.—Miami, St. Petersburg, Orlando, May 7. 

State conference.—During latter part of June. 

Survey.—OASI to cooperate in sample survey of beneficiaries. Guide being 
used. 

Factual report.—Will meet June 30 deadline. 

Recommendations.—Hopes to meet October 5 deadline. 
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GEORGIA 


Official body.—Georgia Commission on Aging, the Interdepartmental Commit. 
tee on Aging. 

Federal grant.—Fifteen thousand dollars, 

Commission activities —County committees on aging appointed by county com- 
missioners ; 107 or 159 counties organized. Free copies of “Aging” being sent to 
commission members. 

District conferences.—Ten district meetings were held with the chairmen of 
county committees on aging. Program included orientation to WHCOA and 
course on questionnaire (42 pages) which served as basis for county surveys, 
November 3, 1959, Rome 
November 4, 1959, Gainesville 
November 5, 1959, Columbus 
November 6, 1959, Albany 
November 10, 1959, Augusta 
November 13; 1959, Waycross 
November 17, 1959, Athens 
November 18, 1959, Macon 
November 20, 1959, Savannah 
December 1959, Atlanta 

Reports from district meetings will be used to formulate agenda for State 
meeting. 

State conference.—June 16-17, 1960, University of Georgia, Athens. 

Survey.—Guide to State Surveys was adapted for State use. Questionnaire 
served as basis for survey. 





MISSISSIPPI 


Oficial body.—Mississippi Council on Aging. 

Federal grant.—Fifteen thousand dollars received. 

Council activities.—September 23-25, 1959, Mississippi Conference on Aging 
held at University of Mississippi. Program centered on WHCOA. 

District conferences.—Executive Director has met with each of the 20 county 
committees on aging. 

State conference.—Probably July or August. 

Survey.—Comprehensive survey being conducted. Fourteen committees at 
work on this project. Will be tabulated and analyzed by the University of Mis- 
sissippi. Data from 1,000 interviews included. Guide adapted. 

Factual report.—Will meet June 30 deadline. 

Recommendations.—Will meet October 5 deadline. 





SOUTH CAROLINA 


Official body.—South Carolina Commission on Aging (an executive secretary 
has been secured ). 

Federal grant.—$15,000 received. 

Commission activities—September 9, 1959—Commission met for the first time 
in Columbia. Regional office representative spoke on WHCOA, 

District conferences.—Five or six organizational meetings, February 15 to 
March 1. 

State conference.—July or August. 

Survey.—County committees organized to assess local resources and facilities. 

Factual report.—June 30. 

Recommendations.—October 5, 1960. 


TEN NESSEE 


Official body.—Tennessee Governor's Committee for the White House Con- 
ference on Aging. 


Federal grant.—$15,000 received. 





Committee activities ——Governor’s Planning Committee met in Nashville 
February 4. 

District conferences.—Seven regional conferences planned February 25 to 
April 30. 

Survey.—Using Guide to State Surveys. Tennessee Legislative Council assist- 
ing in evaluating resources and facilities, 

Factual report.—J une 30, 1960. 
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Recion V 


Coordinating and stimulating activities. 

Regional representative in aging: Miss Verna EK, Due. 

States : Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin. 

The regional committee on aging was reactivated. A meeting was held 
November 19, 1959. Governors’ designees, representatives of State commission 
and Federal agency resource persons were present. 

A regional newsletter is being distributed to State commissions periodically as 
q medium for exchange of information. 

Exhibits and conference material are being used extensively. Publications and 
data has been sent to all States. 

ILLINOIS 


Oficial body.—Advisory Council on the Improvement of Social and Economie 
Status of Older People—over 100 members. 

Federal grant.—$15,000 received. 

Council activities —A research committee is working to gather facts for the 
report. 

District conferences.—Six regional meetings are planned. County meetings 
may also be held. 

State conference.—September 1960. 

Factual report.—Hopefully by June 30, 1960. 

Delegates.—No date set. 

INDIANA 


Oficial body.—Indiana State Commission for the Aging and the Aged. 

Federal grant.—The Governor will not accept Federal money to carry out the 
State program for WHCOA; $15,000 is included in the State budget for this 
purpose. 

Commission activities.—October 31, 1959, commission conference held at Earl- 
ham College ; devoted to preparation for WHCOA. Research committee working 
with research consultant. Eleven committees organized to assist State in 
WHCOA planning. Developing its own set of background papers in 20 subject 
matter areas. Newsletter published regularly. 

District conferences.—Six regional meetings will be held during March and 
April 1960. Smaller meetings scheduled on local basis. 

State conference.—September 1960, 

Survey.— Guide being used. 

Factual report.—Presumably by June 30, 1960. 

Delegates.—Announce selection at State conference (September ). 


MICHIGAN 


Oficial body.—State commission on aging. Interdepartmental committee on 
problems of the aging. 

Federal grant.— $15,000 received. 

Commission activities.—September 29, 1959, met to plan for WHCOA,. A news- 
letter is being circulated. 

District conferences.—State divided into 11 regions, each to study and consider 
the problems of aging and present its recommendations to the State conference. 
Subject matter chairmen are preparing background papers. A meeting will be 
held in each region during March and April. November 23, 1959, area No. 5 
meeting at Saginaw, all others to hold conferences. 

State conference.—June or September 1960. 

Survey.—Guide being used. 

Factual report.—Presumably June 30, 1960. 

Recommendations.—Presumably October 5, 1960. 


OHIO 


Oficial body.—Governor’s commission on aging. Interdepartmental commit- 
tee on aging. 

Federal grant.—$15,000 received. 

Commission activities —July 18-14 and August 10, 1959, commission meetings 
held. Newsletter being circulated. 
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District conferences——November 9, 1959, statewide conference training instj- 
tute was held in Columbus. Participants included a representative from each 
of the 88 counties and many from State organizations as well as advisory com- 
mittee members and others. January 1 to July 1, 1960, during this period, each 
of the 88 counties will conduct county or regional meetings. 

State conference.—September 19-20, 1960, in Columbus. 

Survey.—300 guides in use. 

Factual report——Full-time research specialist gathering and compiling facts, 
Reports from counties due June 1, State, June 30. 
Recommendations.—Presumably October 5. 


WISCONSIN 


Official body.—Interdepartmental committee on aging population. State con. 
ference planning committee. 

Federal grant.—$15,000 received. 

Committee .activities—Meetings held March 1959, May 1959, July 1969, ana 
October 30-31, 1959. Eight subject matter committees working. 

District conferences.—County and local conferences to be held. 

State conference.—June 1-3, 1960. 

Survey.—Questionnaire sent to various groups to secure active interest and 
participation. Guide being used. 

Factual report.—Plan to meet June 30 deadline. 

Recommendations.—Plan to meet October 5 deadline. 

Delegates.—Selection probably after June State conference. 





REGIon VI 
REGIONAL OFFICE 


Coordinating and stimulating activities. 

Regional representative in aging: Miss Amelia Wahl. 

States: lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South 
Dakota. 

There is no regional committee on Aging at the present time. However, there 
is hope that one will be organized after the first of the year (1960) and perhaps 
lead to a regional conference. 

November 17, 1959, representatives from the official committees in Iowa, Kan- 
sas, and Missouri have met to exchange ideas about State planning. 

There have been meetings with personnel of Federal agencies to discuss State 
activities in aging. 

Exhibits have been used and publications and materials distributed widely. 


IOWA 


Official body.—Governor’s committee on aging, interdepartmental committee on 
aging. 

Federal grant.—-$15,000 received. 

District conferences.—October 19-20, 1959: Eighth Annual Conference on 
Gerontology, Institute of Gerontology, State University of Iowa—Kickoff for 
WHCOA activities in the State. Regional conferences planned. 

Survey.—Guide being used. 

KANSAS 


Oficial body— Kansas Interdepartmental Committee on Aging, Citizens Com- 
mittee on Aging (200 members, executive secretary engaged). 

Federal grant.—$15,000 received. 

Committee activities—July 2, 1959—Met to start initial planning. Fifteen 
subcommittees working on State conference plans. 

District conferences.—Several regional conferences being organized. December 
1, 1959: Planning committee met to set up first one, to be held in Kansas City, 
January 20-21, 1960. ‘There will be a workshop on conference planning to which 
State chairmen of committees in the seven State regions and any member of their 
conference planning committees have been invited. All invitations were issued 
by the Governor. March 23—25, 1960: Another regional conference will be held 
at Wichita University. Kansas City, Kans., Council of Churches holding followup 
conference. 
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State.conference.—May 3-4, 1960: University of Kansas. 
Survey.—Guide has had wide distribution. _ 

Fdttual report.—Hope to meet June 30 deadline. ( 
Recommendations.—Hope to meet October 5 deadline. 


MINNESOTA 


Official body.—Minnesota White House Conference Planning Committee, Gov- 
ernor’s Citizens Council on Aging, Governor’s Planning Committee for the 1961 
White House Conference. 

Federal grant.—$15,000 received. . 

Committee activities —County hearings have been held. Demonstration proj- 
ect in five contiguous rural counties. Mobilizing resources for aging and organ- 
izing local committees on aging. Statistician preparing fact book on aging on 
county-by-county basis. 

District conferences.—Four regional conferences scheduled at State colleges, 
two of which have been held. August 31 to September 1, 1959: Meeting with 
various members of church groups from the Catholic diocese in Minnesota and an 
institute on aging, Gustavus Adolphus College. February 26, 1960: St. Cloud 
State College, Moorehead. February 27, 1960: Bamidji State College, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota’s Duluth branch. County hearings have been held. Demon- 
stration project in five contiguous rural counties. Mobilizing resources for ag- 
ing and organizing local committees on aging. 

State conference.—August 25-26, 1960. 

Survey.—Survey of the effects of social security on farmers in retirement in 
three rural counties; sponsored by HEW and USDA. AAUW, Minnesota divi- 
sion conducting survey of aging in 10 cities. Local self-survey committees using 
questionnaire for further fact gathering. Other new surveys being made, using 
Guide. 

Factual report.—Expect to meet June 30 deadline. 

Recommendations.—Expect to meet October 5 deadline. 

Delegates.—Probably after State conference. 


MISSOURI 


Official body.—Missouri Committee for the 1961 White House Conference on 
Aging (90 members). 

Federal grant.—S$15,000 received. 

Committee activities.—October 22, 1959, meeting. Nineteen subcommittees, 
task forces, are at work and reported at a meeting of the full committee on 
December 4, 1959. Executive committee met January 8, 1960. The decision was 
made to employ an executive secretary to work with the chairmen of each of the 
19 task forces (subcommittees), in compiling data and writing their reports. 

District conferences.—Regional conferences contemplated, no dates set. 

State conference.—No date set. 

Survey.—Negotiations with the Sociology Department of the University. of 
Missouri are being conducted to solicit their participation in a special survey of 
the aging in the State. 

Factual report.—Expect to meet June 30, 1960, deadline. 

Recommendations.—Expect to meet October.5, 1960, deadline. 

Delegates.—No date set for their appointment. 


NEBRASKA 


Official body—Governor’s commission on aging. 

Federal grant.—$15,000 received. 

Committee activities —Chairman has been appointed. First meeting of central 
committee held on January 27, 1960. On January 27, 1960, the Governor met 
with the central committee of the Governor’s commission on aging The meeting 
lasted until 11:30 pm with the Governor and the regional representative present 
the entire time Plans are being formulated for the State’s participation in pre- 
White House Conference activities. 

District conferences.—It is anticipated that regional conferences will be held. 

State conferences.—No date set. 

Survey.—There are strong possibilities that Nebraska will conduct a survey 
utilizing the Minnesota questionnaire. 
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Factual report.—An effort will be made to meet June 30, 1960, deadline, though ( 
it may be a little late. ] 
Recommendations.—The commission hopes to meet the October 5, 1960, deadline, ‘ 
Delegates.—No date set for their appointment. s 
I 
NORTH DAKOTA J 
Federal grant.—$15,000 received. ' 
District conferences.—Anticipate regional conferences. 
Survey.—Guide will be used. ( 
] 
SOUTH DAKOTA { 
ing 
Official body.—Governor’s committee for the White House Conference on Aging, ; 
Governor’s advisory committee on aging (12 members). ] 
Federal grants —$15,000 received. ( 
Committee activitics.—October 6, 1959, committee met at Pierre; December 12, mi 
1959, committee met at Mitchell. Ci 
District conferences.—Eleven regional conferences are being planned for the ' 
spring of 1960 (Aberdeen, April 9). Th 
Survey.—A survey is in progress; data being gathered by two research asgsist- | 
ants from the University and State college. Guide being used. cor 
Factual report.—Efforts will be made to meet June 30 deadline but might be pr 
late. 
Recommendations.—Hope to meet October 5 deadline. ins 
/ 
REGIONAL VII 
> mi 
REGIONAL OFFICE | 
Coordinating and stimulating activities. | 
Regional representative in aging: Clarence M. Lambright. 
States: Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas. 
January 7, 1960: Regional conference on aging was held. 
Exhibits and conference materials have been distributed widely throughout the 
region. 
The regional committee on aging has been inactive, and there is discussion on | 
reviving it. fo 
ARKANSAS 
Official body.—Governor’s commission on aging. a 
Pederal grant.—$15,000 received. ci 
Commission activities —July 31, 1959. Organizational meeting held. Subecom- = 
mittees appointed. Survey underway. Fifteen eounty committees have been es- 
tablished. Also planning district conferences which will develop ideas and list 
problems which will be projected into the State conference. 
District conferences.—Six regional meetings, prior to April 16; local commis- 
sions holding meetings. 
State conference.—June 23, 1960. 
Survey.—Sending out questionnaire to district chairmen. Guide being used. 
Recommendations.—October 5, 1960. 
LOUISIANA 


Official body.—Louisiana Commission on the Aging. 
Federal grant.—$15,000 received. 
Commission activities —Municipal council being set up. | 
District conferences.—Nine regional conferences planned. in 
State conference.—Latter part of September. | 
Survey.—Survey being made in Baton Rouge and New Orleans. Also sample | 

survey, questionnaire, statewide; little use made of guide. on 
Factual report.—Presumably June 30. | 
Recommendations.—Presumably October 5. 


NEW MEXICO 


( 

Official body.—Governor’s Advisory Committee on Aging, New Mexico White | se 

House Conference on Aging. 
Federal grant.—$15,000 received. 
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Committee activities.—State factfinding committee appointed. 

District conferences.—Five regional conferences to be held in universities. 
State conference.—Mid-September, 1960. 

Survey.— Questionnaire to be sent to each county. “Guide” being used. 
Factual report.—July 1, 1960. 

Recommendations.—November 1, 1960. 

Delegates.—Mid-November. 


ough 


line, 





OKLAHOMA 


Oficial body.— Oklahoma Committee on Aging. 
Federal grant.—$15,000 received. 
Committee activities—January 18, 1960, met to organize five regional meet- 
ings. 
ging, Fourteen subcommittees have been appointed. 
Extension division, University of Oklahoma, aiding commission. 
Governor asked cities with population over 1,500 to establish a special com- 
r 12, mittee on aging. Prior to fall of 1959 only two cities had committees : Oklahoma 
City and Tulsa. 
’ the Each community will make its own survey and report by April 15, 1960. 
These will be published before the State conference. 
Sist- Similar committees with the same duties will be set up in rural areas (77 
counties). County demonstration agent and farm agent are assisting in this 
it be project. 
District conferences.—Five regional conferences are being planned. Primarily 
inspirational, not factfinding. 
State conferences.—J une 8-9, 1960. 
Following the WHCOA, the Oklahoma delegates will report to the State com- 
mission. 
Survey.—Fourteen State subject area chairmen using “Guide. 
making surveys. 
Factual report.—Hopefully by May 15, 1960. 
Recommendations.—J une 30, 1960. 
Delegates.—After June conference ; no date set. 


” 


Communities 


, the TEXAS 
n on Oficial body.—Governor’s conference on aging, Governor's steering committee 
for WHCOA (nine members). 

Federal grant.—§$15,000. 

Committee activities.—October 22, 1959: Committee met (no report available) ; 
254 county judges asked to organize county committee, questionnaire for fact- 
find. 

District conferences,—Counties may hold meetings for factfinding. 

State conference.—Karly fall, 1960. 

Survey.—Questionnaires: Guide being used by six subcommittees. 

Factual report.—Presumably June 30. 

Recommendations.—Presumably October 5, 1960. 

Delegates.—Dates for appointment, November 1, 1960. 
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REGIONAL OFFICE 


Coordinating and stimulating activities. 
Regional representative in aging: Dr. William T. Van Orman. e 
States : Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Utah, Wyoming. 
July 14, 1959: Regional office monthly staff conference devoted to topic, “HEW 

in the Field of Aging.”’ 
Conference materials have been mailed to all Governors of States in region. 

nple The regional committee on aging met in the early part of November 1959 and 

on November 19, 1959. 

There are tentative plans for a regional conference on aging in mid-January. 


COLORADO 


Oficial body.—Governor’s Commission on Aging (14 members, an executive 
hite secretary is on duty). 
Federal grant.—$15,000 received. 
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Commission activities.—November 3, 1959: Commission met to develop State 
plan. Subcommittees were established for each major aspect of aging, 20 areas 
Met also on January 28, 1960. 

District conferences.—Regional conference in the congressional district Will 
be held in the summer of 1960. 

State conference.—Late summer, Denver. 

Survey.—Survey will be undertaken. 





| 
| 
IDAHO | 


Official body.—Governor’s Commission on Aging (39 members) ; first meeting 
scheduled for March 2, 1960; interdepartmental committee of 10 members wij 
meet February 9, 1960. 

Federal grant.—$15,000. 

District conferences.—Hearings may be held. 

State conference.—May 9-10, 1960, Boise. 


MONTANA 


Official body.—Montana Committee on Problems of Aging (16). Met January | 
21, 1960. 

Federal grant.—$5,000. 

Committee activities.—Met in September and November 1959 and January 1960, 
Aging being sent to committee members; 25 to 30 subcommittees established 
throughout the State. 

District conferences.—Six 1-day conferences to be held in May at Glasgoy, | 
Great Falls, Meles City, Billings, Missoula, and Butte. 

State conference.—July 1960, Helena. 

Survey.—Check lists being used by subeommittees for sampling. 


UTAH 


Official body.—Utah Committee on Aging, 12 members (chairman member of | 
Latter Day Saints). 

Federal grant.—$5,000 received (expected to make application for additional 
$10,000). ; 

Committee activities —Met on October 6, 1959, and again on November 13, 1959, 
in Salt Lake City. Planning committee set up. Aging being sent to committe | 
members. 

District conferences.—No decision as to regional conferences. 

State conference.—Present plan is to have a preliminary one in February 19 
to be followed by a larger meeting in September 1960. 

Survey.—Twenty subject matter subcommittees organized for survey purposes, 


WYOMING 


Official body.—Governor’s Committee for the Aging (35 members) ; Intergov- 
ernmental Committee of 14 members; meeting held on February 3, 1960. 

Federa: grant.—$5,000. 

Committee activities—Study committees to be organized in each of the % 
counties. Ten subject matter areas to be covered. General orientation meeting 
to be held March 26, Casper. 

Recion IX 


REGIONAL OFFICE 


Coordinating and stimulating activities. 

Regional representative in aging: Donald C. Sutcliffe. 

States: Alaska, Arizona, California, Hawaii, Nevada, Oregon, Washington, 
Guam. 

Regional committee on aging is meeting at regular intervals. 

A mimeographed regional bulletin on aging is sent to all States. 

Materials, movies, exhibits distributed on a wide basis. 


ALASKA 


Official body.— Alaskan Committee on Aging. 
Federal grant.—$15,000 received. 
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Committee activities —December 1-2, 1959: First meeting of committee held. 
the committee may not meet again before State conference. 

District conferences.—There may be community level conferences in larger 
ities. , 
gtate conference.—Scheduled for June 1960. Because of cost of sending 
delegates to WHCOA, Alaska may have to sacrifice somewhat in plans for State 
conference. ; : 

Survey.—Using D/HEW Guide to State Surveys. 

Factual report.—Planning to combine with recommendations and forward by 
June 30, 1960. , , 

Recommendations.—Planning to combine with factual report and forward by 
June 30, 1960. 

ARIZONA 


Official body.—Governor’s Committee on Aging. 

Federal grant.—$5,000 received (making application for $10,000 additional). 

Committee activities.—October 5, 1959: First meeting held in Phoenix. Mem- 
pers are the chairmen of subject matter committees. Hope to hire consultants for 

ort. 
n pistrict conferences.—February 26-28, 1960: Second Annual Institute on 
Aging will be held at the University of Arizona. Institutes on aging will also 
be held at University of Tempe and Flagstaff College. 

State conference.—J une 1960. 

Survey.—6 regions in the State selected for study using D/HEW Guide for 
State Surveys, not statewide. 

Factual report.—Prior to June 30, 1960. 

Recommendations.—Prior to October 5, 1960. 


CALIFORNIA 


Oficial body.—Citizens Advisory Committee on Aging. 

Federal grant.—$15,000 received. 

Committee activities—Meeting held on September 18, 1959. A steering com- 
mittee has been appointed with overall responsibility for factual report. 

District conferences.—District or regional meetings will not be set up. The 
committee prefers to leave organizational and factfinding procedures in the 
hands of the local communities. Local meetings are scheduled in San Diego, 
San Francisco, Oakland, and Los Angeles. 

State conference.—First week of October 1960; Sacramento, 3,000 delegates 
expected. 

Survey.—Guide used widely. 

Factual report.—Prior to June 30. 

Recommendations.—First week in October, day following conference. 


HAWAII 


Oficial body.—Governor’s Commission on Aging (bill expected to be intro- 
duced in next session of the legislature to create permanent commission). 

Federal grant.—S815,000 received. 

Commission activities —Meetings held in August and December 1959. A larger 
meeting, with all islands represented, is scheduled for February 1960 to plan for 
State conference. Aging is being sent to commission members. 

District conferences.—-Loeal civie groups have been encouraged to hold con- 
ferences on aging before the spring of 1960. 

State conference.—May 6-7, 1960. 

Survey.—Guide being used. 

Factual report.—Presumably prior to June 30. 

Recommendations.—Presumably prior to October 5. 


NEVADA 


Oficial body.—Governor’s Committee on Aging. 

Federal grant.—$5,000 received. 

Committee activities —Meetings held on July 24 and October 17, 1959. Aging 
being sent to committee members. Twelve special reference committees will 
write various sections of the State report. They met in December 1959 to dis- 
cuss plans. 
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District conferences.—Six regional conferences are being planned. One was 
held in December 1959 at Babbitt. Another is scheduled for Hawthorne. Loca} 
communities to form local committees on aging. 

State conference.—Late May or early June 1960. 

Survey.—Guide being used. 

Factual report.—Presumably prior to June 30. 

Recommendations.—Presumably prior to October 5. 


OREGON 


Official body.— Oregon State Council on Aging. 

Federal grant.—$15,000 received. 

Council action Frequent meetings held. Subcommittees have assignments, 
Using voluntary organizations extensively in compiling factual report. 

District conferences.—October 16, 1959, district conference held at Seaside. 
November 14, 1959, district conference held at Medford. Two more conferences 
are scheduled for Eugene, January 21, 1960, and Portland, February 9-11, 1960, 
Tape recordings of district conferences to be used throughout the State. 

State conference.—A program committee is working for the conference to be 
held in Salem, April 29-30, 1960. 

Survey.—Guide being used. 

Factual report.—Presumably prior to June 30. 

Recommendations.—Presumably prior to October 5 


WASHINGTON 


Official body.— Governor’s Council on Aging. 

Federal grant.—$15,000 received. 

Council activities.—Executive committee meetings held on September 15 and 
October 28, 1959. Full council meeting on September 25, 1959. 

District conferences.—Four regional conferences have been held: Ephrata, 
September 26; Seattle, September 30; Longview, October 2; Richland, October 
17, 1959. Reports of these conferences will contain information and recom- 
mendations which will be transmitted to State conference. 

State conference.—April 25-26, 1960, Olympia. A consulting analyst has been 
hired to compile and complete the State report. 

Survey.—Guide being used. 

Factual report.—Presumably prior to June 30, 1960. 

Recommendations.—Presumably prior to October 5, 1960. 


GUAM 
No report. 
CONTROL ON STATE EXPENDITURE OF FUNDS 


Mr. Focarry. What reports are required to account for the ex- 
penditure of funds / 

Miss Apxins. Do you want to speak tothat, Mr. Grant / 

Mr. Grant. There are no specific reports required in regard to the 
expenditure of funds. These funds, as I understand, will be subject 
to audit after the White House Conference. 

Mr. Focarry. So these States can use these funds for anything they 
want to? 

Mr. Grant. The States have been asked not to use the funds for 
<_< purposes, to use the funds specifically in planning and gen- 

‘ating State activities, for committee work, and for preparing the 
Sts ite report to be submitted for the White House Conference on 
Aging. 

Mr. Focarry. But you have no idea whether they are doing that or 
not and will not have until the conference is over. It seems like a 
very peculiar way of doing business. 

Mr. Grant. We only have evidence from the standpoint of the 
State activities, but there has not been any audit conducted yet. 
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Mr. Focarry. So when you get around to conducting an audit, it 
will be all over? 

Mr. Grant. The conference will be over. 

Mr. Focarry. Are you satisfied that none of the money is being 
used to assume a responsibility previously handled by the State? 

Mr. Grant. I would say that I am satisfied and I think the Staff 
is satisfied that the money is being properly used in accordance with 
the intent of Congress, and that it is not being diverted for other 
purposes. ‘ 

Mr. Focarty. Well, I hope we do not find you wrong. 

Mr. Grant. I certainly hope you do not. 

Mr. Focarry. I hope you know what you are talking about. 

Mr. Grant. I think so. 

Mr. Focarry. You are pretty sure of it? 

Mr. Grant. Yes, sir. 


REPORT ON EXPENDITURE OF FUNDS TO DATE 


Mr. Focarry. I think it would be well for you to contact each State 
and supply for the record an accounting of their expenditure of funds 
up to this time and for what purpose. 

Mr. Grant. All right, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. And also find out for sure whether they are using 
these funds to assunie a responsibility previously handled by the State. 

Mr. Ketiy. You want that in a report to the committee ? 

Mr. Focarry. Put it in the hearing. 

Mr. Keury. I think it might be difficult from a time standpoint to 
obtain the information quickly. 

Mr. Focarry. How long do you think it would take ? 

Mr. Keury. I think it would take at least 3 weeks. 

Mr. Focarry. Why would it take so long ? 

Mr. Ketiy. Because we would have to submit a request, give them 
a form in which we would want them to account, get a response from 
each one of them and put it in some kind of a tabulated form for use. 
I think it would be at least 3 weeks. 

Mr. Fogarry. I think you could do it in less than 3 weeks. 

Mr. Ketiy. We will make every effort to do it, but I did want to 
call your attention tothe time element. 

(The requested information may be found at p. 933.) 


METHOD OF FINANCING ADDITIONAL MEMBERSHIP IN ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. Fogarry. How were the 50 additional members to the advisory 
committee absorbed in the conference budget ? ; 

Miss Apkins. The total number of the advisory committee- 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes, the additional 50, how were they absorbed in the 
budget / 

Miss Apkins. Oh, you mean in the overall budget for the Confer- 
ence itself ? 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 

Miss Apkins. Quite frankly, we have been in the process of review- 
ing the original plans involving items of a considerable expense. We 
have found that the change of plans involving specific amounts of 
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money were of such a nature that we could take care of the additional 
cost. For instance, we had thought originally we might want to print 
as many as 50,000 copies of the backer ound papers which are ing 
prepared, and as we le earn how many copies the States require. We 
find that the original figure was undoubtedly too high. We have 
also found that in some of the areas of personnel, the response from 
the agencies within our Department has been such that the work 
has been done by people from these agencies. The advisory committee 
expense has been taken care of as other items have not. had to be met 
at the full figure. 

Mr. Focarry. Give us a breakdown for the record of just how these 
obligations were met. 

Miss Apxrns. All right. 

(The information supplied follows :) 


Revision of 1960 allocation plan to provide increased funds available for expanded 
admsory and planning committees 








1960 original] 
plan in 1960 


1960 revised 
plan in 1961 
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STAFF 


Mr. Focarry. How many persons are now on the permanent Special 
Staff on Aging? 

Miss Apxkrns. Twelve. 

Mr. Focarry. How many have been recruited for the White House 
Conference staff ? 

Miss Apkins. There are 31 positions all together. 

Mr. Fogarty. Will you also supply for the record a breakdown of 
those 31 positions? 

Miss Apxrns. I would like also, Mr. Chairman, to be able to submit 
the way in which the staff is organized. Mr. Grant has a chart to 
show the way in which the work is now organized in order to inte- 
grate our conference staff with the Special Staff. If you would like 
any explanation of this, Mr. Grant will be glad to elaborate on it. 
We have found that this makes a much more cohesive and effective 
working group than the organization which we had previously. 

(The information supplied follows :) 
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Staffing, White House conference on aging 


_ 





Position title | Number Grade 
a 
dquarters: ‘ 
Beoistant a a I i a aa I ge a ale ee ee Sea 1 GS-14, 
Sepmanns Ofori s 2220. oi oh eilsk 0. dds sod ski 1 | GS-14. 
Specialist in IN, AGIDE...------ gepPensenpaqunndbesehenenhtugeessgeiabaan 1} GS-13. 
Wag? odin Tee : TOUGN poco CEES Lae 1] GS-13. 
TA heck Sie E44 06} hinted bid dd aflighsdoda pe dadgan> sebesocesapiedobhile 1 | GS-13. 
( Do. PSU SNH aPUR OS Caw BAe geem Ee ha sepennTey | 1 | GS-13, 
Information specialist so secdabal ash dnd dceks Sil ul. tad. ddese eee 1 | GS-11. 
Clerk. nie oi “ sowitsnuns chug jidigbenmiaaieapaad™ 1 | GS-7. 
secret ary oo . hieleiowadigall sodaweeceete dues 1 78-5. 
Do icdatee mame neo as cesatele 1 | GS-5. 
Stenographer- - ------ one n nen ene e nnn nnn esn cern enn eeee= 1} GS-4. 
Do..- ane Di diisahlsssthchdeknddee dhck bodies iawan | 1} GS-4. 
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Secretary -.-- - -+--- ---- ma nee nee nn wenn nnn nene-- 9 | GS-5. 
| a ee ici a hii tae at 18 
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STATUS OF PERSONNEL AFTER CONFERENCE 


Mr. Focarry. What will the status of these people be after the 
Conference ! 

Miss Apxins. It is my understanding that the people who are on 
the White House Conference staff will continue through the fiscal 
year 1961, and this gives us time to study the overall response from 
the States, the results of the White House Conference, and also to 
evaluate the work now going on, so that we can plan for the next 
year’s budget and estimate the needs in the way of staff work. 

Mr. Ketiy. We do recognize, however, Mr. ‘Chairman, these 31 
positions were authorized as temporary jobs in connection with the 
Conference. It is difficult to predict the outcome of the Conference 
and the impact it might have on the Department staff. We have reec- 
ognized to such an extent the need for a person specialized in this field 
in regional offices that we did incorporate in the Office of Field Admin- 
istration budget for 1961, a regional representative and secretary for 
the last 2 months of the year. This was on the concept that their 
activities in connection with the Conference itself would have been 
concluded by the end of April 1961, but that we anticipated a perma- 
nent need for such a job in the regional office and have so proposed 
for 1961. 

Mr. Focarry. You mean these 31 positions are going to be perma- 
nent ? 

Miss Apxrns. No, Mr. Kelly is referring to the 18 in the field offices. 

Mr. Kerry. We feel there is a perm: snent need for 18 of those jobs 
in connection with the Department’s usual work. 

Mr. Focarry. Are they all under civil service? 

Miss Apk1ns. Those people primarily, Mr. Chairman, have been 
recruited from career people in the work involved. I think the re- 
gional popreventative in Kansas City was drawn from outside. 

Mr. Gran. Yes, we have 2 of the 18 without civil service status. 
Most of these people have transferred from other activities to these 
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positions with retrenchment rights or reemployment rights to their, 
previous positions. 

Miss Apxins. The Department’s regional representatives had the | 
responsibility with the Special Staff on : Aging i in find the people to do | 
these jobs. Mr. Fitch was then the head of the spec ial staff and par- 
ticipated in the selection. The one in Kansas City whom I met whey 
I was out there visiting the regional office, is a woman who had worked 
in voluntary organizations. After the recruitment process had been 
gone through, she seemed to be the best candidate for the job becausg | 

| 





of her experience in volunteer work, 
FORMER STAFF DIRECTOR 


Mr. Fodarry. What happened to Mr. Fitch / 

Miss Apxkins. Mr. Fitch resigned from Government service in order 
to be associated with a nation: ul organization, the American Associa. 
tion of Retired Persons and the American Association of Retired 
Teachers. He made a very valuable contribution to us and I am sure 
he will with that organization. We think we are especially fortunate 
to have with us, as s the Director of the Staff on Aging Mr. Robert 
Grant who had been an executive officer in the National Heart Ip. 
stitute, and who came on to the special staff directorship fulltime, 
on January 1. Also with Dr. Watt as the Director of the Heart h. | 
stitute, as the special assistant to the secretary for aging, we are ex- | 
tremely fortunate. | 

Mr. Focarry. What was Mr. Fitch’s salary when he left ? 

Mr. Hameieton. $13,000. 

Mr. Kexiy. Approximately $13,000. 

Mr. Focarty. What is your salary, Mr. Grant ? 

Mr. Grant. Lama grade 15 at the present time, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. What is that in dollars? 

Mr. Grant. $12,370. 

Mr. Focarry. And what is your salary ? 

Dr. Warr. I am a commissioned officer, sir, at the grade of Medical 
Director. 

Mr. Focarry. What is your salary / 

Dr. Warr. I do not know, sir. I will have to look it up. I really 
do not know. 

Mr. Kexiy. About $17,000, sir. 


STATE APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Focarry. How many States have matched or appropriated 
additional funds for planning and conducting the White House Con- 
ference on Aging activities? 

Miss Apxtns. I think we wil have to submit that for the record 
later on. We know that most of them are spending more than this. 

(The requested information may be found at p. 933.) 


PERSONNEL DETAILED FROM NIH 


Mr. Focarry. How many people do you have who are detailed 
from the National Institutes of Health? 
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Miss Apxrns. I think Mr. Grant can speak for those who have 
been detailed from the Institutes of Health. 

Mr. Foearry. Let us say Public Health Service. 

Mr. Grant. About four. 

Mr. Focarry. Is the saving on these salaries being used to finance 
the White House Conference? 

Mr. Grant. We are using these people, sir, on a temporary basis 
to carry out certain specfic one-time responsibilities. 

Mr. Focarry. You are not temporary, are you? 

Mr. Grant. Oh, no, I’m not temporary. ‘For exam le, we have 
borrowed, two Infor mation nm to do some writing for us. They 
will turn out specific jobs such as pamphlets, newsletters, and progress 
reports. When this is done, they will return to their former positions. 

Mr. Focarry. You still have not answered my question. I will 

ut it this way. Is the savings on these salaries, including you and 
Dr. Watt and everyone else on detail, being used to finance the White 
House Conference or special staff activities ? 

Mr. Grant. I would say “yes” to that question, sir. 

Miss Apkrns. Mr. Grant is full time. 

Mr. Grant. I am full time. 

Mr. Hameieron. We are going to reimburse Public Health Serv- 
ice for Mr. Grant’s salary. 

Mr. Fooarry. What. about Dr. Watt? 

Dr. Warr. There is no reimbursement involved, sir. As a com- 
missioned officer I have been detailed to do this extra duty. 

Miss Apxins. He is working part time at the Heart Institute and 
part time with us. 

Mr. Focarry. What about these other three or four people? 

Mr. Grant. There will be no reimbursement on those, Mr. Fogarty. 

Mr. Focarry. What authority do you have to do this? 

Mr. Grant. The act, I think, specifically spells it out. 

Mr. Focarry. Will you spell it out for me? 

Mr. Grant. The request for cooperation and assistance of the other 
departments and the agencies of this Department—— 

Miss Apxins. I think it is section 301, Mr. Chairman. 

In administering this Act, the Secretary shall: (1) Request the cooperation 
and assistance of such other Federal departments and agencies as may be appro- 
priate in carrying out the provisions of the Act. 

Mr. Foearry. Does that mean that you could take 25 people if you 
wanted to? 

Miss Apxins. We have found that the members of the Federal 
Council on Aging are very anxious to help in any way they can. 

Mr, Foaarry. Maybe we gave the Heart Institute too much money 
last year if they can afford to loan people out to OE activities. We 
had better look into your appropriation this year, Dr. Watt. 

Miss Apxins. It just shows how capable Dr. Watt is, that he can do 
the two jobs. 

Mr. Focarry. Oh, I never saw a man yet who could do two jobs 
and do them right. 

Dr. Warr. Mr. Fogarty, Mr. Grant is not charged against the Heart 
Institute. We have a replacement for him in the salary that has been 
released by his transfer Seine carried in the Heart Institute executive 
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officer job. There is no transfer of funds involved. He was released 
as an individual to take on this particular job. 

Mr. Focarry. I still say I have not met a man yet who could do two 
jobs and do them well. 
Dr. Warr. Yes, sir. 


CONFERENCE ACTIVITIES SCHEDULE 


Mr. Focarry. Are Conference activities and plans proceeding ac- 
cording to schedule ? 

Miss Apxins. They seem to be. 

Mr. Fogarty. You are not too sure? 

Miss Apxrns. As far as we can tell they certainly are, and the re- 
ports we are getting from our regional representatives indicate that 
this is true. 

REGIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. Focarry. Are you sure you have good regional representatives? 
I have heard some reports to the contrary. 

Miss Apxrns. When they were chosen, they were chosen on the basis 
of their ability todo the job. When Mr. Grant met with them in—— 

Mr. Grant. The 18th of January. 

Miss Apkrns (continuing). In January, he found a very good re- 
sponse in the State reports which they gave. 

Mr. Grant. On the 18th and 19th of January we met with all of the 
regional representatives. We had an excellent meeting at which many 
things were accomplished. It was a meeting not only to orient our- 
selves as to State activities but to orient the regional representatives as 
to our plans for this Conference. I am happy to report to this com- 
mittee that we have been able to, as a result of this meeting, generate 
considerable activities in the States through the regional representa- 
tives. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you mean to say by that, that prior to the meeting 
in January things were not up to schedule? 

Mr. Grant. I frankly do not know, because I requested this meet- 
ing to resolve mutual problems of the staff and regional representa- 
tives. 

Mr. Focarry. So you are convinced that these activities and plans 
are proceeding according to schedule ? 

Mr. Grant. I am well satisfied that much is going on in the States, 
and the regional representatives are doing an excellent job. We have 
just employed a man by the name of Lavin who will be our liaison 
man with the regional representatives, an individual who has consid- 
erable experience in the aging and welfare field. Through him and 
my own personal activities, I think that we can assure you that there 
will be considerable action. 


BACKGROUND OF MR, LAVIN 


Mr. Focarry. Will you supply for the record the background of 
Mr. Lavin? 


Mr. Grant. I would be glad to, sir. 
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BACKGROUND DATA: CHARLES G. LAVIN 


Mr. Lavin is a native of Sarasota, Fla., and was graduated with honors 
from the University of Florida in 1934. After a couple of years teaching 
and coaching in a high school in Coral Gables, he became associated with 
the National Youth Administration. From 1939 to 1942 he served as Florida 
state Administrator for the NYA. He served in a variety of responsible 
positions in DHEW since 1942. 

During World War II he served with the U.S. Navy (1942-46) participating 
in the invasions of Italy and France. He was awarded the Bronze Star Medal 
for meritorious service under combat conditions. He also served with the 
Pacific Fleet during numerous airstrikes on Japan, and was intelligence officer 
on the staff of Adm. Oscar Badger, Tokyo Bay occupation force commander. 
He currently holds the rank of commander in the Naval Reserve. 

After release from active military service, Mr. Lavin served with the War Assets 
Administration from 1946 to 1949, directing the Priority Claimants Division 
of over 800 employees handling disposal of hundreds of millions of dollars 
of surplus property to schools, hospitals, and welfare organizations. 

From 1950 to 1953, he served as Director of the Division of Civilian Health 
Requirements which administered the controlled materials plan of the U.S. 
Public Health Service during the Korean crisis. He served for a short period 
of time as one of the officials responsible for DHEW’s plan for distribution 
of surplus Government material to thousands of schools, hospitals, and public 
institutions. 

After a period in private business, Mr. Lavin, in October 1955, became Florida 
State welfare director. In October 1956, he returned to private practice as 
a land planning consultant. For 6 months prior to February 1960, he had 
been with the Florida State Board of Health as a health program analyst 
under a special Kellogg Research Foundation grant. In this last assignment 
he participated in an analysis of the health program needs for the State of 
Florida, including hospitalization of the indigent, accident prevention, and the 
health needs of the aging. 

Mr. Lavin has served for the past.3 years as a member of the board of 
trustees of the Florida Council on Aging, which sponsored the Governor's 
conference on aging in Tallahassee in September 1958. He is a member of 
the American Public Welfare Association, American Public Health Associa- 
tion, Florida Conference on Social Welfare, American Legion, VFW; he was 
recently appointed a member of the Florida Governor’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped. 


PROGRESS IN CONFERENCE PREPARATORY ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Focartry. So there is no need for the committee to worry 
about the progress being made in the states in preparation for the 
White House Conference, as far as you are concerned ? 

Mr. Grant. No, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. We should be satisfied ? 

Mr. Grant. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. You are pretty positive about this? 

I have seldom been satisfied with the progress of any of these pro- 
grams. I think a better jobcan be done. It might be true in this field. 

Mr. Grant. Oh, I am sure that is true, Mr. Fogarty. 

Mr. Fogarty. You think a better job could be done? 

Mr. Grant. IT am sure a better job can be done. I am only reporting 
from my own personal standpoint that I am more than satisfied that 
the gears are in action and that the State activities are going along 
well and our regional representatives are stimulating activity and 
getting full and complete cooperation. 

Mr. Focarry. I do not remember participating in any White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, but I did participate in the White 
House Conference on Education—— 
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Mr. Grant. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry (continuing). In my State, and there is a tremendous 
difference between the amount of work up to this date on aging and 
the amount there was on the one on education, when it was at this 
stage. So I disagree with you on that particular point. I think you 
could be doing a better job than you are doing. 

Mr. Grant. Yes, sir. 

RHODE ISLAND 


Mr. Focarry. Do you know anything about the problems in Rhode 
Island and the progress in getting re: dy for this Conference in Rhode 
Island ? 

Mr. Grant. I have been in very close contact with our representa- 
tive, Mr. James Hunt. In fact, I just talked to him on the phone the 
other day and he reported to me that he believed that the State of 
Maine in his region was now beginning some activity, and that he felt 
that Rhode Island was making considerable progress. 

Mr. Focarry. What do you think he meant by “considerable prog. 
ress” ? 

Mr. Grant. According to our information, Mr. Fogarty 

Mr. Fogarty. Rhode Island, let me see. According to this progress 
report, they have had one meeting in January and expect another one 
in June. Is that all the meetings that are going to be held in Rhode 
Island ? 

Mr. Grant. There are a division on aging in the executive depart- 
ment and an advisory committee on aging in Rhode Island. The 
State has received a $15,000 grant. In J: anuary 1960 a conference 
on aging was held in Rhode Island. Some 900 invitations were sent 
out. 

Mr. Focarty. What did they do? 

Mr. Grant. I do not have that report, sir. The Rhode Island Ad- 
visory Committee on Aging sent out a newsletter shortly after that 
meeting. There have been local conferences on aging and a county 
regional conference is scheduled. We have a report that we can ex- 
pect a State conference to be held in June 1960, and a factual report 
from the State by April 15, 1960. 





STATE CONFERENCES 


Mr. Focarty. What do you call a State conference, or how do you 
define a State conference ? 

Mr. Grant. I would define a State conference as a conference that 
is stimulated by the Governor, a conference that is held after the 
State surveys have been conducted, after there have been a number of 
local, sectional, and community conferences. The State conference 
would be a working conference where there would be specific recon- 
mendations drawn up in preparation for the White House Conference 

Aging. 
RHODE ISLAND CONFERENCES 


Mr. Focarry. All right, now will you supply for the record all con- 
ferences of any kind ‘that have been held by the people in Rhode 
Island 





Mr. Grant. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Fosarry. Prior to this one in January? 
(The information supplied follows :) 


No local conferences in preparation for the State’s participation in the White 
House Conference on Aging were held in Rhode Island prior to January 1960. 
This was the result of a deliberate policy to avoid the stimulation of local 
conferences until after the January 20 State conference. This permitted the 
State conference to be not only a preparatory conference but an opportunity to 
work on the establishment of local organization and the solution of certain 
problems such as the inclusion in metropolitan areas of parts of other States. 
Each of the counties in Rhode Island is conducting a self-survey with the find- 
ings and recommendations to be coordinated in the June 1960 Governor's con- 
ference. Twenty-nine of the thirty-nine cities and towns already have local 
chairmen and committees for this purpose. 


Mr. Focarry. And also, after you have done that, I wish you would 
put a statement in the record as to whether or not you think suffi- 
cient progress is being made in that particular State. 

Mr. Grant. In that particular State ? 

Mr. Fogarry. Yes. 

Mr. Grant. Yes, sir. 

(The statement requested follows :) 


The following report covers activities in the State of Rhode Island and shows 
the progress which has been made toward the overall goals. I believe the 
progress thus demonstrated is satisfactory. 

The Rhode Island organization, headed by Gov. Christopher Del Sesto, 
consists of a 100-member citizen’s advisory committee for the White House 
Conference, headed by Dr. Alex Burgess, who has also been named conference 
chairman for the June Governor’s Conference; a division on aging in the executive 
department, headed by an administrator, Mrs. Roberta B. Brown, who is the 
Governor’s designee for the Federal grant; and an advisory committee to the 
divsion on aging, headed by Mrs. Mary Mulvey, who is a member of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee. The Governor has also appointed the local chair- 
men, of whom there will eventually be one in each of the 39 cities and towns in 
the State. The Governor will name the delegates to the White House Confer- 
ence late in 1960. 

Intensive activity was started in September 1959 and was mainly concerned 
with the organizational setup, the broad outlines of the State preparations, 
the planning of the January 1960 preparatory conference and the June 1960 
Governor’s Conference, and the establishment of local committees. The con- 
ference steering committee, under Dr. Burgess, established 6 work groups to 
start work on the State’s factual report and named a chairman and group of 
resource. persons to each. Also, during September, letters were sent to the 
members of the citizen’s advisory committee, and a part-time public relations 
consultant was hired. 

In October, Mrs. Brown and Dr. Burgess attended the hearings of the Sub- 
committee on Problems of the Aged and Aging of the U.S. Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare in Boston and submitted a report from the Gov- 
ernor. Mrs. Brown and Mrs. Mulvey attended a regional meeting of Governor's 
designees from the New England States in the Boston regional office of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Preparations were begun 
for a series of five TV programs dealing with the aging and pointed to the 
January State conference. Advance releases on the series were sent to all 
news mediums. 

The highlight for November was the presentation of the TV series on 
WJAR-TV in Providence on the “World Around Us” program conducted by 
Prof. David A. Warren of the University of Rhode Island. The series was 
effective and elicited much favorable comment. Also during November, de- 
tailed planning of the January preparatory conference got underway, includ- 
ing compilation of background materials and the preparation of statistical data 
and reports by the technicians of the division on aging. On November 20, 
a preliminary meeting was held with the conference consultant, Prof. Walter 
C. McKain, head of the Department of Rural Sociology of the University of 
Connecticut. The Governor officially announced the creation of the 100-member 
Citizen’s Advisory Committee with attendant publicity. 
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December was devoted primarily to preparation for the January conference 
The six workgroups were established and their chairmen named. Community 
chairmen and committees were named. The 7 speakers and 30 resource per- 
sons were invited. Appropriate publicity on all of these actions was sent to 
full media. A plan to award a citation at the January conference to actor 
Walter Brennan via transcontinental telephone hookup between Rhode Island 
and California was developed and, on Mr. Brennan’s approval, was made Dublie 
and received wide press, radio, and TV publicity. The citation was in recog- 
nition of Mr. Brennan's long career as an actor and especially for his portrayal 
of Grandpa McCoy in the TV series, “The Real McCoys,” wherein there is an 
effective presentation of the importance of the elderly person in the home. 
Also during December, the first conference newsletter was published and mailed 
out to 500 persons. 

In January, prior to the State preparatory conference on the 20th, plans for 
the conference were completed. Professor McKain met with the chairmen of the 
six workgroups. Invitations to participate in the conference were extended to 
the 100 members of the Citizen’s Advisory Committee. Local community chair. 
men were each asked to send 12 delegates and 28 golden-age clubs were asked 
to send 6 delegates each. Final arrangements for publicity and the award of 
the citation were made, including the telephone hookup installation at the scene 
of the conference at the Rhode Island College of Education. At the recommen. 
dation of the administrator of the division on aging, the State general assembly 
passed a resolution praising Mr. Brennan and pointing up the pending confer. 
ence. The second conference newsletter was produced and mailed out. 

The conference was attended by some 250 delegates, representing a significant 
cross section of State and local public and private agencies and individuals 
from a variety of activities focused on or pertinent to the aging. The confer. 
ence received excellent coverage from newspapers, radio, and TV, much of it 
linked to the award of the citation. The keynote speaker was Miss Ollie Randall, 
vice chairman of the National Committee on the Aging. Observers attended 
from Massachusetts and Connecticut. 

Tape recordings of the conference workgroup discussions were transcribed 
on January 22. An immediate and practical consequence resulted from com- 
ments made by a resource person at the workgroup session on institutional 
care. The remarks related to conditions at the Geriatrics Building of the State 
Hospital for Mental Diseases and sparked the inauguration of an investigation 
by the welfare committee of the State house of representatives. 

February was devoted to the followup of the January conference, and further 
planning of activities leading to the June State conference, and the activation 
of local activities through the chairmen and committees already appointed. 
Professor McKain met twice with the chairmen of the workgroups and the staff 
of the division on aging. Two additional meetings were held by the work- 
groups with more scheduled before the end of the month. A third conference 
newsletter was prepared for distribution. Letters went forward to the com- 
munity chairmen with instructions, study materials, and an offer of assistance 
from the division on aging. A large number of the community committees met 
at least once during the month to plan local study, activities, and/or meetings 
at the local level. 


Mr. Focarry. Then I will get from the Office of Education the in- 
formation to compare that with the work that was done on the 
White House Conference on Edueation at this stage. 

Mr. Grant. Yes, sir. 


SUMMARY AND OUTLINES AVAILABLE TO STATES 


Mr. Focarry. Have background papers been made available to the 
States and territories ? 

Miss Apkins. We are in the process now of having these background 
papers finished. The deadline for these is March 15. Mr. Grant can 
give you the number of the outlines and summaries of the papers sent 
to the States so that the States may use them in their conferences. 
How many of those have gone out ? 

Mr. Grant. Twelve summaries and twelve outlines, Miss Adkins. 
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Mr. Focarry. Will you put in the record the summaries and out- 
lines and also when they were sent, the dates that they were sent to 
the States ? 

Mr. Grant. Yes, sir. 

(The requested information follows :) 


Summaries and outlines of 13 background papers have been completed and 
distributed to regional representatives together with additional copies to pro- 
yide 1 set of each to the Governor’s designee in each State. The following 
papers were included in the distribution : 


Local Community Organization (February 10, 1960). 

National Voluntary Services and Service Organizations (February 10, 1960). 

Housing (February 10, 1960). 

Rehabilitation of Disabled Middle-Aged and Older People (February 10, 1960). 

Research in Gerontology: Biology and Medicine’ (February 10, 1960). 

Health and Medical Care (February 10, 1960). 

Education for Aging (February 10, 1960). 

Aging : Family Life, Relationships, and Friends (February 10, 1960). 

Free-Time Activities: Recreation, Voluntary Services, Citizenship Participation 
(February 10, 1960). 

Social Services (February 12, 1960). 

Role and Training of Professional Personnel (February 12, 1960). 

Religion (February 15, 1960). 

Research in Gerontology: Social Science and Psychological (February 15, 1960). 


WHITE House CONFERENCE ON AGING 
LOCAL COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 
Summary of Background Paper, January 1960 


This report concludes as it began with an expression of faith that there are 
resources of leadership and skills in every American community for effective 
planning. While it is true that certain problems can be dealt with effectively 
only on a State or National level, very large opportunities of self-determination 
still exist in local communities. In fact, many of the problems of the aged and 
aging can only be resolved by creative local community planning and action. 
This is the testimony of hundreds of communities and thousands of individuals 
engaged in activities on behaif of our aged citizens. 

The authors of this report have refrained purposely from providing a blue- 
print for community action. Their long and composite experience indicates such 
guidance would be unwise and unsound. The authors have rather outlined a 
series of principles and organizational procedure for community organization 
which have been repeatedly tested in American communities of all sizes. Utili- 
zation of these principles can lead to successful action. As always, there must 
be imaginative leadership, access to sound factual information, democratic 
procedures on the part of representative committees, and a genuine commitment 
to serve the needs of people. These are the elements which will enable any 
community to move forward in meeting the needs of its aging and aged citizens. 

As the authors have indicated, no report can anticipate all the problems and 
questions a local committee will face as it proceeds. Although the principles 
stated in this report may be understood, their application will very likely prove 
puzzling on some occasions. Accordingly, we have suggested sources for con- 
sultation and information. We believe a combination of understanding of prin- 
ciples and their application through time-tested procedures will enable com- 
munities to solve problems which now seem overwhelming. 

We urge committees to avoid fragmentary planning but rather to see each 
segment in relation to a comprehensive program. We suggest, to the extent 
possible, the establishment of rough priorities in a planning schedule. We rec- 
ommend that committees refrain from tackling at the outset the most formidable 
and costly problems. Committees need the stimulation of successful achievement 
to maintain morale and to encourage next steps. The old adage—‘Learn to 
creep before you walk”—is sound counsel for successful committee activity. 
We also observe that no plan, however well conceived, is complete until it lays 





1 Titles of 2 papers have been eombined, reducing the total to 19 papers. 
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the groundwork for its adoption. Adoption of a plan is facilitated if those who 
are to be responsible for operation have been involved in the planning. Wide 
public understanding of a plan is also essential if financing is to be secured, 

Sound planning is time consuming. There is a recurring temptation to utilize 
shortcuts. Use of small committees of like-minded people and limited debate 
can reduce planning time. At the same time, the likelihood of community support 
of a plan is correspondingly reduced. Shortcuts seldom, if ever, save time. 
Success requires thoughtful leadership. representative committee structure, 
sound factual information, capacity for compromise, and sufficient debate to reach 
a consensus. Planning committees which are unwilling to pay this price fre. 
quently find they have splendid plans which the public neither understands nor 
is ready to adopt. 

Good planning must combine boldness and practicability, vision and realism, 
These are the qualities which stir a community to action. 

A good committee will keep its purpose clear. It exists to serve the needs of 
people. Self-aggrandizement and partisan advantage are fatal to committee 
effort which hopes to enlist broad public support. 

Finally, there must be a recognition that mere competence is not enough, 
There must be a commitment as well—a commitment rooted in a warm humapi- 
tarianism, a belief in mankind, and a readiness for partnership in the continuing 
struggle for the building of good society. 


WHITE Hovust CONFERENCE ON AGING 
LOCAL COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


Outline of background paper, January 1960 


I. Historical background of voluntary community activity : 
A. Traditional attributes of American society. 
B. Effects of technological revolution on community life. 
C. Modern concepts : 

1. Enormous potential of cooperative effort. 

2. State and Federal plans dependent on local administration 
and participation. 

3. Problems more complex but capacity for dealing with them 
has also grown. 

4. Confidence in community organization as a professional dis- 
cipline to deal with human welfare problems, including 
aged and aging. 

II. Our older people: Their potentials and problems: 
A. Potentials: 

1. Realism in expectations for older people but recognition that 
striving toward potential gives life greatest meaning— 
key “participation.” 

2. Extent of success depends on the individual and the con- 
munity for full use of potential—both have responsibility. 

3. Every community has successful “agers.” Concern is to 
make such persons the norm rather than the exception. 

B. Problems of the later years: 
1. These factors must be recognized in developing community 
program: 

(a) Reduced income. 

(b) Reduced physical vigor and threat of chronic illness. 

(c) Increase in unallocated time when circle of family 
and contemporary friends grows smaller. 

(ad) Necessity to make drastic changes at a time in life 
when adjustment is apt to be most diffienlt. 

(e) The loss of status which comes through work with- 
out compensating change in values. 
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Outline of background paper, January 1960—Continued 


ll. The need for mobilizing resources : 
A. Basie steps in organizing for community action : 


1. Assumption of responsibility by community to assess needs, 

determine resources, and institute action. 

2. Instruments (community committee, governmental unit, vol- 
untary organization, ete.) for carrying out plan for stimu- 
lation and coordination. 

Making a start. 

Gathering information. 

Making the plan an overall effort. 

Putting the plan into action. 

7. Financing. 


tie oe 


oe ~ 


B. Resources from State and National sources. 
C. Urgency to initiate plans and action now. 
IV. Community planning—difficulties often encountered in attaining efficient 
and effective organization : 
A. Lack of assumption of responsibility by many communities: 


1. Philosophical and methodological obstacles to community 
endeavor. 


B. Prevalence of limited or segmented approach to the problem: 


1. Interdisciplinary involvement needed. 

2. Network of services. 

3. Manifold problems need overall plan. 

4. Vested interests too prevalent (agency jealousies). 


C. Absence or ineffectivness of organization at the community level— 


D. 


five principles for effective organization. 


1. Purpose and function must be clearly defined. 

2. Group must have authority to do the job. 

3. Groups must be representative of key community elements 
and organization. 

4. High quality leadership is essential. 

5. Organization structure appropriate to the job. 


Lack of knowledge, skills, and funds: 


1. Many communities do not have trained personnel or under- 
standing of how available manpower might be used. 

2. Limited knowledge of resources available from governmental 
agencies, private sources, and national organizations. 

8. Scarcity of funds and knowledge of how they might be 
secured. 


V. Local committee on aging: 
A. Local committees: 


1. Advantages of establishing a community committee on aging. 
2. Sponsorship of such a committee. 

3. Leadership and community participation. 

4, Involvement of older persons. 

5. Focus and timing. 

6. Personnel. 

7. Financing. 


B. Relationship to other planning bodies: 


1. Community health and welfare planning structure. 

2. City planning commissions and other local planning groups. 
State and national organizations. 

Federal and State official agencies. 

5. Metropolitan or county regional planning bodies. 


> oot 


C. General purpose of community committees on aging. 
VI. Sources of information and consultation for local committees on aging. 


VII. Summary. 
Appendix : 


Seven examples of local community organization. 
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WHITE House CONFERENCE ON AGING 
NATIONAL VOLUNTARY SERVICES AND SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS 
Summary of background paper, January 1960 


In attempting to include the categories of groups making up the voluntary 
services to the aging one is conscious of the vast diversity of organizationg) 
structure and relationships. One can only assess all of these groups together 
as a potent force in our society and one which has a continual impact on Govern. 
ment and legislation. This responsibility is the privilege of these organizations 
in a democratic society. 

The importance of national voluntary groups in the social scene today needs 
to be reiterated and emphasized. Singly, they make an impact on a single prob- 
lem, together, they constitute a formidable group with a sometime Startling 
impact on American culture. 

An examination of the present programs on aging shows a variety of interests 
and programs which, together, have helped to meet some of the most pressing 
needs in local communities. Although these efforts have met with varying de 
grees of success, national voluntary groups are in a position to contribute sig. 
nificantly, both to the White House Conference on Aging, and to the total process, 
The wide gamut of services needed by older persons involve all the resources of 
these voluntary groups and challenges them to even greater efforts. 

A careful examination of their present roles seems to indicate the following 
goals: 

1. To motivate membership of national organizations and their affiliates 
to work cooperatively to solve common problems in the fields of aging, and 
to bring about such changes as will add to the well-being of the aged. 

2. To study their own organizations for the purpose of determining how 
to meet the needs of their members as they are growing old. 

3. To correlate services to aging in many fields, including the counseling 
on family relationships; job and retraining opportunities; compulsory re 
tirement: health services; housing: nursing homes; and _ recreational 
programs. 

4. To stimulate legislation which will provide the best possible physical 
and mental health for the aging. To help older people to continue to grow 
mentally and spiritually, and to establish collaboration with Government 
and with other voluntary groups. 

5. To examine public programs for aging and help to propose or oppose 
pending legislation. 

6. To become familiar with international programs in the field, 

To accomplish these goals, national groups and their local affiliates carry a 
joint responsibility, the former in relation to the local groups, and they, in turn, 
to the parent bodies. These national organizations which perform supervisory 
relationships, do so in many ways. 

A self-study of voluntary organizations shows a complexity of social demands 
out of which the organization must choose its goals. Here the differentiation 
in voluntary organizations has produced a richness of experience and flexibility, 
both in program, and cooperative endeavor. How the organization operates 
within the social scene, how it uses its volunteer leadership, the specific role 
and services it renders, is one of the most creative products of the democratic 
society. The ability to observe, educate, develop new ideas, new values, and 
change with the needs and times, will determine the future destiny of national 
voluntary groups in our society. 


WHITE HovUSE CONFERENCE ON AGING 
NATIONAL VOLUNTARY SERVICES AND SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS 
Outline of background paper, January 1960 


PART I 


History: 
Benevolence, part of religious heritage of early times. 
3enevolence becomes a family problem. 
Benevolence in a complex society brings people into voluntary associations, 
unique to a democratic society. 
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Outline of background paper, January 1960—Continued 


Organizations held together by common purpose, program, or plan: 

Reflect and express basic range of interests and needs. 

Wide variations in complexity and diversity of organizations. 

Widest possible range of knowledge, skills, and experience. 

History of development of voluntary services. 
Role and function of national organizations: 

Representing a network of services, drawing key leadership, reaching into 
every community. 

Uses information from its members on extent and kind of problems, conducts 
national and regional conferences and training institutes, publishes litera- 
ture in the field, offers consultation, 

Value of national organizations has been to unify local groups, clarify their 
function and improve the quality of their services. 
Kinds of groups included: 

Voluntary health agencies. 

Professional organizations. 

Service clubs. 

National welfare organizations. 

Special interest groups. 

Women’s general membership organizations. 

Unions. 

Federations: Concerted action on a national level through interagency partici- 
pation or cooperation. 

Status of national groups in the field of aging. 

Ways in which they operate in the field and carry out different interests. 

What local affiliates expect from national parent bodies in help: 

Direction. 

Methods of cooperation. 

Techniques. 

Leadership in program development, 

Evaluation o.' adequacy of service. 

In methods: 

Education. 

Research and demonstration. 

Upgrading practices and developing standards. 

Strengthening of relationships with community planning groups. 
Present roles and goals: 

1. Motivate membership to work cooperatively to solve common problems. 

2. To study needs of our own members as they are growing older. 

3. To correlate services to aging in many areas. 

4. (a) To stimulate local and State legislation which will provide better 

physical and mental health for aging. 
(0) To establish collaboration with Government and other voluntary 
groups. 

5. To examine public prgorams for aging, including national legislation. 

6. To become familiar with international programs in aging. 

Needs : 

New and better methods of communication with local groups. 

setter understanding of long-range planning. 

More adequate budgets. 

Continued educational function. 

Understanding differing roles which organizations assume in relation to 
each other. 

Development of new techniques in working together. 


PART II 


The Handbook on National Organizations. 





HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY, 
Washinton, D.C., January 13, 1960. 
Summary: Housing—a background paper prepared for the White House Con- 
ference on Aging. 
Present generations of old people seeking housing in the overall framework of 
the community are indicating a choice of independence and separateness of living 
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arrangements, even up through old age. Most old people want and are able to 
live in their own homes; some of them, as age advances, prefer the group setting 
of a hotel or a residence club; a still smaller number, particularly in the very late 
years of life as infirmities increase, prefer or need to accept residence elsewhere 
in the same community. Others prefer to migrate to favored climates, or to 
move to another place to live with a friend. 

Of the more than 50 million independent housing units in the United States 
approximately 8 million are occupied by older households (about two-thirds of 
the total elderly population). Another 2 million units of younger and middle. 
aged households have elderly persons living in them. Although new construe. 
tion in housing adds about 2 percent to the existing supply each year, elderly 
persons do not participate in the consumption of this new housing to the same 
extent that younger persons do. This is due in part to the fact that many of them 
reside in homes in which they have lived for 30 years or more; in part to the 
fact that our major housing efforts in the 1930's were in behalf of younger 
families, in the 1940’s in behalf of war workers (usually younger families), and 
in the immediate postwar years in behalf of returning veterans and newly formed 
families. Some of this housing of the 1930’s and 1940's is suitable (in size ang 
cost) to the needs of the older population, but much of the newer housing, meas- 
used in terms of what the elderly can afford, is essentially not available. 

Less than a million elderly people are accommodated in group housing—ap. 
proximately 400,000 in quasi-households, such as hotels, residence clubs, and 
large rooming houses, about 500,000 in institutions of all kinds. Of hotels, resj- 
dence clubs, and large rooming houses, we know little more than that they 
include living accommodations of the highest and lowest quality, and that some 
of them are exclusively for the elderly. Approximately a third of the institu- 
tional population is in mental hospitals, the balance in veterans’ and soldiers’ 
homes, nonprofit homes for the aged, and proprietary nursing homes. During 
the 7 years since 1950 when the population aged 65 and over increased by 21 
percent, accommodations in these homes increased by a whopping 60 percent— 
and reports from most States indicate that this increase in quantity was accom- 
panied by an increase in quality of physical environment and of standards of 
care. 

In 1956, in an effort to improve the overall housing situation of old people, the 
Federal Congress authorized several programs for providing “special housing 
for the elderly.” By summer 1959 these programs tallied: 

Individual homes for older people on which mortgages had been purchased 
by the Federal National Mortgage Association, 1,300; 

Dwelling units (approximately a fifth of which were in institutional ac- 
commodations) on which mortgage insurance or commitments had _ been 
issued by the Federal Housing Administration, 4,500; and 

Dwelling units under the low-rent housing program of the Public Housing 
Administration, 6,627. 

More important than the numbers themselves, though, is the fact that these 
programs provided a floor in the financial market and declared the housing needs 
of the elderly a concern of public policy. Thus, they encouraged many organ- 
izations to proceed with confidence in the planning of new accommodations, In 
late 1959 these programs were given further emphasis with the liberalizing of 
the terms of earlier programs and the establishment of some new programs— 
mortgage insurance for nursing home construction (profit), mortgage insurance 
for rental housing for the elderly (profit), and direct loans for low-rent housing 
(nonprofit). 

There is need in the years ahead to strengthen our residential communities— 
to encourage the renewal of existing communities and the development of new 
ones in such a way that they will have a balanced population of age groups, of 
family sizes, and of housing types. Thus, within the single community it would 
be possible to accommodate the full cycle of life—the young person living alone, 
the newly married couple, the growing family, the older couple in employment 
and retirement, and the surviving spouse. and the single unattached older person. 
Ways must be found whereby older people can live meaningfull in just about 
every one of our communities. 
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OUTLINE: HousINe 


A background paper prepared for the White House Conference on Aging 


Section I: Housing needs: 
A. Housing over the life cycle: 


1. Present generations of the old. 
2. Oncoming generations of old. 


B. Changing patterns of living ; rising standards of housing: 


1. Factors influencing patterns of living—social, economic, medical, 
technological. 

2. Evolving standards in housing and their relationship to housing 
of the old. 


C. Particular housing needs of the older individual : 


D. 


1. Physiological, sociopsychological. 

2. Community contacts and resources. 

3. Variations in need, propensity to change, and ranges to toleration. 
Some common emerging objectives. 


Section II: The housing supply: 


A. 


B. 


Independent housing : 
1. Size of dwelling units. 
2. Home ownership. 
3. Valuation. 
4. Condition of dwelling units. 
5. Increases in inventories. 
6. Availability to the aging population. 
Group housing: hotels, residence clubs, and roominghouses. 


Cc. Group housing : the institution. 


D. 


Patterns of residence. 


Section III: Current efforts affecting the housing supply: 


A. 
B. 
C. 


D 
E. 
EF 


G. 


Independent housing and homebuilding industry. 
Independent housing on the rental market. 
State governmental programs: 

1. New York State. 

2. Massachusetts. 

Other States. 


. Cooperatives. 


Other aspects of the independent housing supply: 


. Construction of group housing: 


1. The hotel and the residence club. 
2. The institution. 
The breadth of community support. 


Section IV: Housing trends—emerging patterns: 


A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 


Dispersed housing for older people. 
Proximate housing for older people. 
Group housing for older people. 

The community point of view. 


Section V: The economic and governmental framework: 


A. 


B. 
Cc 


D. 
E. 


F 


Section 
A. 


B. 


Houses for sale and for rent: 
1. Role of the sponsor. 
2. Financing. 
38. The construction industry. 
4. Marketing. 
Group housing. 
Influence of public policy. 
Variations in requirements. 
Taxes. 
Major urban developments. 
VI: Current issues and problems: 
Residential communities: 
1. Balanced, mixed communities as a goal. 
2. Potentials in modifications of this goal. 
Techniques of increasing the supply of housing: 
1. Economic controls and stimulants. 
2. Special techniques related to housing for those of less than ade 
quate income. 
3. Problems of financing and funding. 
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A background paper prepared for the White House Conference on Aging—Cop, 


Section VI: Current issues and problems—Continued : 
C. Independence of living and society’s concern for the welfare of the ip. 
dividual : 
1. Practicable and desirable levels of individuals responsibility, 
2. Rehabilitation. 
3. Institutionalization. 
D. Improvement in the quality of housing. 
Section VII: Gaps in present knowledge: 
A. Qualitative and quantitative limitations pertaining to housing situations 
and the housing supply: 
1, The housing needs of the elderly and present market analysis 
techniques. 
2. Other statistical sources such as the U.S. censuses of population 
and housing. 
8. Housing and housing situations in general. 
B. Future generations of the elderly: 
1. The new patterns of living and the needs of future generations 
of elderly. 
2. Special categories of the elderly, such as veterans. 
C. Gaps between the utopian, the ideal, and the housing situations of the 
many, both old and young. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON AGING 
REHABILITATION OF DISABLED MIDDLE-AGED AND OLDER PEOPLE 
Summary of background paper, January 1960 


Physical and mental health is one of the major concerns of aging and aged 
persons. At present, they suffer disproportionately from chronic illness and 
physical disability. They are economically less able than younger persons to 
bear the costs of prolonged medical services. The care they receive in hospitals 
or other institutions is often custodial rather than rehabilitative. As a result, 
several million of our older citizens are dependent almost solely on others for 
their support and for meeting the normal demands of daily living. They cannot 
work, travel, feed themselves, dress, communicate adequately, or move about 
without aid. 

If they are providea modern rehabilitation services, many could once again 
learn to live their lives in independence and with greater dignity. Some could 
return to work. Others could be brought to conditions of self-care. In either 
case, the benefits from rehabilitation services would extend not only to the dis- 
abled persons alone, but to their families and to suciety as a whole. 

Rehabilitation has the objective of providing services for the disabled individ- 
ual that will help him to help himself to his fullest potentialities for whatever 
satisfactions he wants in life, and is able to attain. By providing help toward 
recovery of function and restoration of capacity, it is an important means for 
increasing independence, dignity, and self-respect among disabled persons in the 
later years. At one extreme, the maximum attainable goal may be progress 
from bed to wheelchair or an increased capacity for self-care. At the other ex- 
treme, it may be aimed at restoration to remunerative employment. 

National estimates in 1958 indicated that about 5 million people in this country 
age 45 and over had been disabled for more than 3 months. The Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation estimates that approximately 1.5 million of these long-term 
disabled people would be feasible for vocational rehabilitation services, i.e, 
they would need, could benefit from, and would want such services in order 
to return to work. The remaining 3% million do not want or are too severely 
handicapped to benefit from vocational-rehabilitation services. It is not possible 
to estimate with exactitude the number of these people who could benefit from 
rehabilitation services which would enable them to meet, without assistance, 
the normal demands of daily living, i.e., dressing themselves, feeding themselves, 
taking care of their other personal needs and participating in family and com- 
munity activities. However, it is assumed that a very substantial number of 
this group could achieve either full or a greater degree of independence in meet- 
ing their daily living needs if given the opportunity to receive rehabilitation 
services. 
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Certain chronic illnesses are more prevalent among aging persons than among 
younger people. These include diseases of the heart and other cardiovascular 
diseases, arthritis and. rheumatism, cancer, orthopedic impairments, mental ill- 
ness, loss of hearing, loss of vision, and genitourinary diseases. . 

Very substantial advances have been made and are being made in the voca- 
tional rehabilitation of the middle-aged and older disabled person. In 1945, 
8,344 disabled persons 45 years of age and older were rehabilitated into gainful 
employment in the State-Federal vocational rehabilitation program. This rep- 
resented 17.5 percent of the total rehabilitated that year. In the fiscal year 
1958, 22,787 disabled individuals 45 years of age and older were rehabilitated, 
representing 30.7 percent of the total. National statistics showing the number 
of older disabled people rehabilitated into gainful employment by voluntary 
agencies are not available, but reports of individual agencies indicate at least 
a comparable percentage gain. 

Despite the gains that have been made in the past few years in rehabilitating 
older disabled workers, the pace, of this progress has been more than offset by 
the growth in the number of aging people who are becoming disabled. Progress, 
therefore, needs to be stepped up. 

Public and private rehabilitation programs in the Nation need greater finan- 
cial support. True, money alone will not selve the problem: of neglected disa- 
bility in this country among our disabled people 45 years of age and over. 
Nevertheless, the problem never will be solved without the financial resources 
for providing the services which are so urgently needed. 

Personnel shortages are severe in all of the professional fields which serve 
disabled people. Rehabilitation programs in hospitals, rehabilitation centers, 
State vocational rehabilitation agencies, and other programs for the handicapped 
have experienced persistent difficulties in their efforts to expand services because 
of the lack of trained personnel, Qualified teaching personnel for professional 
training programs also are in short supply. Furthermore, research efforts are 
constantly impeded because of the lack of trained personnel with a knowledge 
of rehabilitation. 

Currently, the total number of rehabilitation facilities and workshops is inade- 
quate to meet the needs of the handicapped. These facilities and workshops 
are indispensable tools to our modern rehabilitation processes:- They provide 
the means for evaluating, treating, and training the severely disabled who other- 
wise could not be effectively rehabilitated. 

The key to successful rehabilitation of more of the severely disabled aging 
and aged people, lies in the development of more effective rehabilitation methods 
through research and through more widespread application of present knowl- 
edge. More funds are needed for rehabilitation research and demonstration 
purposes. Funds currently available for these purposes from governmental and 
private sources are insufficient for the need. 

Finally, there is need for change by the public from a negative to a positive 
attitude toward chronic illness and disability. It is basic to obtaining the funds, 
the professional personnel, the facilities, and the rehabilitation programs that 
aging disabled people need in order to be restored to more useful lives. 


WHITE House CONFERENCE ON AGING 
REHABILITATION OF DISABLED MIDDLE-AGED AND OLDER PEOPLE 


Outline of background paper, January 1960 


I. Introduction: 
A. Physical and mental health, major concern of middle-aged and 
older persons. 
B. Present care of disabled middle-aged and older persons, often cus- 
todial rather than rehabilitative. 
C. Need of disabled middle-aged and older persons for modern re- 
habilitation services. 
D. Economic, social and personal benefits that result from rehabilita- 
tion. 
II. Goals of rehabilitation: 
A. Vocational rehabilitation, restoration to gainful employment. 
B. Rehabilitation for independent living, ability to meet without as- 
sistance or with less assistance the normal demands of daily 
living. 
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Outline of background paper, January 1960—Continued 


III. Bxtent of disablement among middle-aged and older persons : 

A. Number and percent of people in the Nation age 45 or more. 

B. Number of individuals age 45 and over who have been disabled for 
more than 3 months. 

C. Number of long-term disabled people 45 years of age and over who 
need and could benefit from vocational rehabilitation services, 

D. Number of long-term disabled people 45 years of age and over who 
need and could benefit from rehabilitation services for independ. 
ent living. 

IV. Nature of chronic illnesses and disabilities among middle-aged and older 
rsons: 

a Diseases of the heart and other cardiovascular diseases, menta] 
illness, arthritis and rheumatism, orthopedic impairments, logs 
of hearing, loss of vision, genitourinary diseases, and cancer. 

B. Economic and social implications of these diseases. 

C. Rehabilitation potential of individuals suffering from these various 
diseases. 

VY. The State-Federal vocational rehabilitation program. 
A. Programs of State vocational rehabilitation agencies. 
B. Cases rehabilitated, persons 45 years and over. 
VI. Rehabilitation services for independent living: 

A. Nature of such programs. 

B. Limitations of these programs. 

VII. Modern rehabilitation techniques, knowledge and resources for dealing with 
specific disabilities. 
VIII. Need for expansion of rehabilitation efforts : 

A. Need for greater financial support of public and voluntary rehabili- 
tation programs. 

B. Need for expanded programs for training of professional person- 
nel—personnel shortages are severe in all of the professional 
fields serving disabled people. 

C. Need for additional rehabilitation facilities and workshops—these 
facilities and workshops are indispensable tools to our modern 
rehabilitation processes. 

D. Need for change in public attitude toward chronic illness and dis- 

ability—need for a change from a negative to a positive attitude. 

. Need for expanded research and demonstration program—the key 
to successful rehabilitation of more of the severely disabled 
aging and aged people lies in the development of more effective 
rehabilitation methods through research and through more wide 
spread application of present knowledge. 

F. Need for rehabilitation services in nursing homes and homes for 
the aged. 

G. Need for rehabilitation maintenance programs—followup service 
in the disabled individuals home after leaving hospital or re- 
habilitation center. 

IX. Issues and challenges: 
X. Appendix: 
. Blindness in the aging. 
. Hearing loss in the aging. 
Employment of older disabled people in small business enterprises. 
4. Bibliography. 
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SumMMARY STATEMENT 
RESEARCTI IN GERONTOLOGY : BIOLOGY AND MEDICINE 


White House Conference on Aging, 1961—January 15, 1960 


The two White House Conference on Aving committees which are concerned 
with research in the biological and medical fields will be exploring methods of 
learning more about biological aging, on the one hand, and the medical problems 
so common among the aged, on the other. 

For example, how can research programs be more fully expanded and sup- 
ported which focus attention upon the following afflictions frequently found in 
the aging and aged: Cataracts, deafness, periodontal disease, osteroporosis, 
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emphysema, constipation, insomnia, depression, chronic fatigue, prostatic hyper- 
trophy, foot discomfort and senility? How can the high cost of long-term re- 
search programs in aging be met? 

What. biological processes predispose elderly individuals to develop arterial 
disease, arthritis, and cancer? 

What are good working definitions of aging, senescence, senility, gerontology, 
and geriatrics? 

These are some of the key questions which will be discussed in the two situa- 
tion papers. provided by Drs. Jones and Busse. 

Nore.—This is a summary of information pertinent to the Committee on Re- 
search in Gerontology—Biology, of which Dr. Hardin B. Jones, associate director 
of the Institute of Human Development, Berkeley, Calif., is Chairman, and the 
Commitee on Research in Gerontology—Medicine, of which Dr. Dwald W. Busse, 
chairman, Department of Psychiatry, Duke University, Durham, N.C., is 
Chairman. 

Dr. Jones and Dr. Busse are each supervising the preparation of a situation 
paper for their committees’ spheres of interest. Dr. Stanley R. Mohler, Center 
for Aging Research, National Institutes of Health, Bethesda, Md., and Dr. 
Cyrus Maxwell, Office of the Surgeon General, Public Health Service, Washington, 
D.C., are collaborating in providing technical assistance to each of these two 
committees. 

OUTLINE 


RESEARCH IN GERONTOLOGY : BIOLOGY AND MEDICINE 
White House Conference on Aging, 1961—January 15, 1960 


The two White House Conference on Aging committees concerned with re 
search in the biological and medical fields, will be exploring the following areas: 

I. Needs. 

A. Biology. 

1. Definite aging, senescene, senility, gerontology, and geriatrics. 

2. Lines of research fruitful toward eliciting information about 
biological aging. 

B. Medicine. 

1. Investigation of ways to relieve cataracts, deafness, perio- 
dontal disease, osteoporosis, emphysema, constipation, in- 
somnia, depression, chronic fatigue, prostatic hypertrophy, 
foot discomfort, and senility. 

2. Investigation of underlying causes of susceptibility of the 
aged to arterial disease, arthritis, and cancer. 

II. Present status of knowledge in biological and medical aspects of aging. 

A. Theoretical. 
B. Practical. 
III, Trends in resources and programs. 
A. Universities. 
B. Granting agencies. 
IV. Issues and gaps in knowledge. 
A. Semantic. 
B. Comparative aspects (species). 
C. Criteria for assessing biologic age and health status. 

Nore.—This is a summary of information pertinent to the Commitee on Re- 
search in Gerontology—Biology, of which Dr. Hardin B. Jones, associate director 
of the Institute of Human Development, Berkeley, Calif., is chairman, and the 
Committee on Research in Gerontology—Medicine, of which Dr. Ewald W. 
Busse, chairman, Department of Psychiatry, Duke University, Durham, N.C., 
is Chairman. 

Dr. Jones and Dr. Busse are each supervising the preparation of a situation 
paper for their committees’ spheres of interest. Dr. Stanley R. Mohler, Center 
for Aging Research, National Institutes of Health, Bethesda, Md., and Dr. 
Cyrus Maxwell, Office of the Surgeon General, Public Health Service, Washing- 
ton, D.C., are collaborating in providing technical assistance to each of these 
two committees. 
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HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 





WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON AGING 


The first draft of the background paper on “Health and Medical Care” is now 
being circulated among the members of the Advisory Committee and the con. 
sultants thereto. The enclosed outline was used in writing the paper and could 
be used on State or local level to evaluate existing programs and plan for the 
future. 

The “Guide for State Services on Aging,” previously sent you has three 
chapters on health and medical care: “Chapter 4, Health”; “Chapter 5, Mental 
Health”; and “Chapter 12, Nursing Homes and Homes for the Aged.” These 
should also be useful in reviewing your State and local policies, plans, facilities 
and programs for the care of the aged. The questions at the close of each 
chapter could well be a starting point for discussion and evaluation of your 
own situation. The questions on health are on pages 38-39; the mental health 
questions are on page 45; and the questions on nursing homes and homes for 
the aged are on pages 99-100. 

As another resource for self-study of community programs for the aging js 
the American Public Health Association's “Guide to a Community Health Study,” 
particularly the chapter on “Health of the Adult,” can be useful. This guide 
is soon to be released and will be of greatest value for local community use. 

The background paper on “Health and Medical care” currently being reviewed 
and revised for distribution will show national trends and needs and will be 
only partially applicable in any one State or community. Action programs for 
the aging are primarily local programs devised to meet local community needs, 
Nationally the major health problem of the older person is not acute illness and 
general hospital care therefor, but the prevention and control of chronic disease 
and disability including long-term care. Such a comprehensive program may 
include— 

1. Health guidance of the older person and his family. 

2. Medical and dental care in physicians’ and dentists’ offices, clinics, or 
outpatient departments. 

3. Dental care as comprehensive as for any other age group. 

4. Home care for those for whom care in the home is preferable to care 
in an institution, such home care to include the indicated services of physi- 
cians, dentists, nurses, physical therapists, social service workers, home 
makers, shopper, friendly visitors, “meals on wheels” and restorative 
services. 

5. Boarding homes, homes for the aged, nursing homes or other institu- 
tions for those who cannot be cared for or do not wish to be cared for in 
their own home. 

6. Evaluation of licensing and supervisory services for boarding homes, 
homes for the aged, nursing homes, and chronic disease facilities. 

7. Hospital care in short-term care and long-term care facilities. 

8. Further experimentation with progressive patient care and other ad- 
ministrative procedures in hospitals to improve patient care and restorative 
services. 

9. Restorative and rehabilitation services in rehabilitation facilities, hos- 
pitals, clinics, long-term care facilities or patients’ homes. 

10. Pooling of community resources with the development of coordinated 
referral and counseling services to make the best use of limited resources 
for the care of the patient. 

11. Experimentation in and expansion of health insurance programs and 
prepayments plans including provisions for long-term care. 

12. Research and experimentation in methods of accident prevention and 
health maintenance. 

13. Realistic financing of health care by tax funds for those for whom the 
welfare departments are responsible. 

There will be a variation from State to State and from community to com- 
munity in the same State. Programs should be evaluated from the local view- 
point asking primarily, “How is my community making provisions for the 
prevention and care of long-term illness in the aged” 

On the basis of answers obtained to that question, additional ones should be 
asked, such as: “What steps should be taken by my community to meet the 
needs shown? How and by whom should these steps be taken?” 
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WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON AGING 


2D DRAFT OUTLINE—-HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 


1. Number and projected number of middle aged (45-64) and elderly (65 and 
over) : Geographic distribution. 
9, Changing status of problems of middle aged and elderly because of: 


(a) Increase in numbers—trelative and absolute. 

(b) Change from farming to an industrial economy, automation, more 
women working outside of home. 

(c) Change in pattern of retirement: Present need for gradual withdrawal 
from labor market ; premature retirement. 

(d) Change in housing facilities: Smaller homes, less living in homes of 
children. 

(e) Increasing differential in longevity of men and women. Tendency of 
some women to delay retirement and increase outside activities, 

(f) Changing methods of financing the cost of medical, dental, and hospital 
care, necessary drugs, and medical devices. Social security benefits, increas- 
ing private pension plans, veterans services, and benefits for veterans and 
their widows. Ways in which various methods of financing supplement one 
another. 

(g) Changing pattern of disease: With better control of communicable 
disease and lower death rate in younger age groups, chronic disease and 
disability become more evident and relatively increasingly important, 


3. Health problems of the aging: 


(a) Need for general understanding of aging as a normal life process and 
not an illness: This need exists among medical and other technical workers 
as well as the general public. 

(b) Need of the older person and his family to understand the changes 
taking place in him and his social situation so he can make suitable adjust- 
ments. Need for social situation to adjust for him as well, such as limited 
driver privileges and insurance. 

(c) Need for preparation for retirement. (Discussed in detail in paper 
on education.) 

(d) Need for satisfying worthwhile physical and mental activities: Em- 
ployment, voluntary services, or creative activities to defer or avoid physical 
and mental deterioration and emotional disturbances. 

(e) Need to remain a part of the community, not an isolated group. 

(f) Age incidence and prevalence of diseases and disabilities as they relate 
to the need of health care. 

(g) Health guidance and care of the well, older person to help him solve 
his own health problems, prevent or minimize the development of disease and 
disability: Diet, recreation, personal hygiene, periodic medical examina- 
tions—preparation for retirement. 

(h) Health guidance and protection of the frail or fragile older person 
prone to accident and illness. 

(i) Care of the sick older person: 

(1) Need to provide continuity of care at all stages of illness, with 
services appropriate for care required. 

(2) Need for development of a positive and optimistic attitude on 
the part of the health professions toward restoration to the maximum 
level of self-care, as distinguished from rehabilitation directed toward 
reemployment. 

(8) Need for prevention of secondard disabilities during long-term 
illness. 


4. Community health programs for the aging. 


(a) Groups involved: Public health, medical, dental, nursing, pharmacal, 
hospital, and other institutional health groups; public welfare and other 
agencies, ancillary groups, public and private organizations. Blue Cross, 
Blue Shield, church groups, Community Chest, private individuals through 
foundations and otherwise; local government officials, representatives of 
commerce, industry, and labor. 

(0) Programs involved: (a) Health guidance and appraisal, including 
health education of the aged and their families; (b) organized home care 
programs: (c) screening and detection programs; (d@) home nursing pro- 
grams (VNA-public health nurses, industrial nurses, practical nurses) ; 
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(e) homemakers services; (f) meals on wheels; (gy) medical rehabilitation: 

(h) accident prevention, including traffic accidents and drug poisonings: 

(4) institutional care, including progressive patient care; and (j) foods, 

drugs, medical devices, and cosmetic control. 

(c) Coordination: Central referral service. Coordinated advanced plap. 
ning at the community level, integration. Continuity between the use of 
the various programs. 

5, Facilities for provision of health and medical care: Extent of use (present 
optimum) adequacy, quality. ; 
(a) Physicians’ and dentists’ offices. 
(b) Own home or home of relative. 
(c) Private and public clinics, including group practice clinics. 
(@) General hospitals, with one or more of the following : 

(1) Acute general medical and surgical care; (2) rehabilitation 
services; (3) long-term or chronic disease units; (4) nursing home 
units; (5) out-patient departments; and (6) home care programs. 

(e) Chronic disease facilities: (1) Chronic disease hospitals, including 

part or all units listed under (d) above; (2) psychiatric hospitals; (8) 

tuberculosis hospitals; and (4) nursing homes. 

(f) Home for the aged, including multiple-care facilities. 

(g) Boarding homes. 

(h) Day-care centers. 

(i) Special housing for the elderly: retirement villages and hotels (de 
tails in section on “‘Housing”). 

6. Personnel and training of necessary personnel. Training in very genera} 
terms. Role and relationships in enough detail for each group to understand 
its part in the health team (detailed diseussion in section on role and 
of professional personnel): (@) Physicians; (0) dentists; (c) pharmacists; 
(d) podiatrists; (e) professional nurses: (f) practical nurses and nurse aides: 
(g) social workers; (h) nutritionists: (i) physical therapists; (j) occupational 
therapists; (k) speech therapists: (7) rehabilitation counselors; (m) institu. 
tion administrators; (nm) homemakers; and (0) other paramedical personnel, 

7. Cost of medical, dental, and hospital care, drugs and medical devices. 
Provision of care at a reasonable cost. Alternatives to extended institutional 
care and expensive medication. 

8. Financial arrangements for paying medical, dental, nursing home, hospital 
and home care, drugs and medical devices, including the percent coming from 
each of the following: 

(a) Private direct payment by patient or family to vendor. 

(b) Insurance and prepayment plans—commercial and nonprofit. 

(c) Industrial and pension programs. 

(d) OASDI (old age, survivors and disability insurance benefits). 

(e) Veterans and their survivors benefits, including revised non-service- 
connected pensions (Public Law 86-211). 

(f) Private philanthropy. 

(g) Governmental agencies, including departments of institutions, mental 
health, welfare, and health—the substantial role played by Government in 
health and related services. 

(h) Effect of substandard reimbursement for cost of care particularly in 
nursing homes and hospitals. 

9. Identification of gaps and unmet needs. 


A Snort SUMMARY OF THE WHITE House CONFERENCE ON AGING BACKG%OUND 
PAPER ON "EDUCATION FOR AGING” 


PREFACE 


This is a brief summary of the chapters of the background paper on “Educa- 
tion for Aging” which is now being prepared. It is hoped that this summary 
will introduce you to this area of concern and give some guidelines in planning 
local and State conferences which are being held in preparation for the 1961 
White House Conference on Aging. Questions have been added which may be 
of assistance in planning discussions of education for aging. The three major 
areas of the paper are: 

1. Education about aging. 
2. Education for older people. 
3. Education by older people. 
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SUMMARY OF CHAPTER I: INTRODUCTION 


The conservation, development, and utilization of the abilities and skills of 
older people have become a matter of national concern, If adequately prepared 
for, the later years can be satisfying, productive, and enriched. Older people 
ean make contributions to the education of others, as well as gain new knowl- 
edge and skills, With approximately 15 million people over the age of 65 and 
with the possibility of a life expectancy of as much as 100 years in the years 
just ahead, positive steps are needed. 

Education for aging is related to each aspect of aging and is part of a lifelong 
learning process. Education for aging should influence community attitudes 
and actions with respect to aging problems, Many different types of organiza- 
tions, agencies, and media should be involved in a well-developed program of 
education for aging. 

Education for everyone about aging should contribute to personal and family 
living, as well as to an informed public action, with respect to aging problems. 
Older people want and need educational activities to enrich their lives and con- 
tinue their usefulness in a democratic society. Older people can offer those 
who are young much of value through education. 


SUMMARY OF CHAPTER II: EDUCATION ABOUT AGING 


Educational programs and media are disseminating increased amounts of 
information and are increasing understanding of many different aspects of 
aging. This increased information and understanding are beginning to be 
effective in helping individuals cope with the problems and challenges of aging 
as well as in helping the American public develop community, State, and national 
policies in the field of aging. At the present time, most information about aging 
and retirement reaches people through magazines, newspapers, books, and 
pamphlets. 

In large measure the kind of old age one has is dependent upon the amount 
of knowledge and understanding people have about aging. There is little doubt 
that the public image of “old age” does help shape the lives of older people. 
Conferences, workshops, club programs, study committees, advisory commit- 
tees, newspaper articles, courses, reading materials, films, etc., have done much 
to educate the American people about the problems of the aged and aging. As 
yet, little use has been made of television and radio in these areas. 

Bducation is a supportive agent in each aspect of aging. For example, edu- 
cational efforts offer great potential for the prevention of many physical and 
mental illnesses and chronic conditions. Nutritional education can do much 
to improve the level of well-being of many older people. Education can be a 
major influence in preventing premature aging, as in many cases to be fore- 
warned is to be forearmed. 

Little comprehensive data are generally available on the extent or nature of 
retirement preparation programs. Most programs are focused upon pension 
and social security rights. Few programs involve lectures or discussions on the 
use of free or leisure time, preventive health practices, living arrangements, 
possible second careers, educational opportunities, attitudes toward retirement, 
and general financial matters. 

Two-thirds of 500 companies surveyed by the National Industrial Conference 
Board and about one-fourth of the unions in the United Steel Workers of America 
have some type of preretirement education or counseling programs. Approxi- 
mately 18 universities and some public schools have also developed such courses 
or programs. The AFL-CIO community service has programs in retirement 
preparation going in 85 communities, often in cooperation with othe rgroups. 

Most older people have not been involved in preretirement study or counseling 
programs although the number of such programs seems to be increasing rapidly. 
In 1956, only one-twentieth of those over age 65 in Long Beach, Calif., had par- 
ticipated in any preretirement education or counseling. One-third had given 
little or no consideration to retirement before they reached the age of 60. 

The following questions are suggested for discussion : 

1. Who should assume responsibility for preretirement education and 
counseling? 

2. How can better coordination and cooperation be developed among agen- 
cies carrying on education about problems of aging. 
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SUMMARY OF CHAPTER III: EDUCATION FOR OLDER PEOPLE 


Approximately a half million people, or 1 out of 30 over 65 years of age, 
participated in formal adult education classes in 1957. Many thousands more 
participate in informal educational activities. Education can introduce, for 
many, that positive element in aging which helps develop a healthy and satisfy. 
ing maturity and encourages continued intellectual growth in the later years, 
Education can give older people the knowledge, skills, and understandings that 
they need for continued employment, second careers, and leisure time activities, 
Through education, older people can continue and develop old interests, explore 
new areas of learning, and broaden their outlook on life. 

Many older adults are participating in educational programs sponsored by 
a wide variety of agencies and groups including: Group work agencies, public 
schools, colleges, universities, community and junior colleges, employers, unions, 
church groups, libraries, business, correspondence and private schools, health 
groups, recreational agencies, senior citizen clubs and centers, service clubs, 
fraternal groups, women’s organizations. Most of these are concentrated in a 
few communities and States. At best current programs are inadequate. 

Preliminary studies for the New York City Mayor’s Committee on Aging indj- 
cate that some of the programs of an educational-recreational nature do con- 
tribute to the mental and physiological health of the older participant as well 
as to his general enjoyment of life. 

Research indicates that there is little or no significant decline in learning 
ability with age. Older people need to compensate with increased knowledge 
and understanding for declining speed and physical strength. 

Edneation can help older adults extend their years of employment. In 1957 over 
100,000 people beyond age 60 were participating in vocationally related educa- 
tion courses. In the State of Arkansas a cooperative effort between the schools, 
the employment services, and voluntary groups has placed in employment over 
1,200 hard-to-place older people, or 90 percent of those who entered the retrain- 
ing program. 

Issues and questions suggested for discussion are: 

1. Should greater effort be made to develop separate programs for older 
people or to “integrate” older people into existing programs? 

2. Should tuition be reduced or eliminated? 

3. How can older people be drawn into the planning of these programs? 

4. With the education dollar in short supply, what financial resources can 
be expected to support these programs? 

5. What kind of training is needed to assist those working with older 
people in these programs? 


SUMMARY OF CHAPTER IV: EDUCATION AND COMMUNITY SERVICE BY OLDER 
PERSONS 


As a nation, we have just begun to tap the potentials of older persons for 
socially useful purposes. 

Older people can make a substantial contribution to society through their 
participation in the education of youth and younger adults, Many retired 
people. are going into second careers as teachers. In 1957-58, 415 colleges and 
universities were hiring retired people (over 65 years) as teachers and many 
more have changed their employment practices to allow the continued em- 
ployment of their older teachers. Over 24,000 officers who are retiring from 
the Armed Forces in the next 4 years have indicated that they are interested 
in teaching as a second career. In 1959, over 240 colleges and universities were 
employing retired officers, and many more are employing engineers, scientists, 
and other retired people as teachers. Many older women are entering teach- 
ing. Many older people are working in a variety of voluntary and public adult 
education programs. Some institutions are providing retraining opportunities 
for older people who are preparing for second careers. 

Voluntary community service through hospitals, schools, churches, and other 
community programs also provides opportunities for older people. The num- 
bers now engaged in such voluntary efforts give some indication of the future 
potential and the need for more volunteer training programs. 

Two central questions suggested for discussion: 

1. How can the talents and abilities of older people be used in education 
and community service? , 
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2. What practical approaches would be effective in identifying, develop- 
ing, and utilizing these talents and abilities through education? 


A SUMMARY OF CHAPTER V: OBSTACLES TO FURTHER DEVELOPMENT 


The increasing numbers of older people and the need for increased know]l- 
edge and skill to cope with the problems of aging require accelerated educational 
efforts. However, there are a number of obstacles which prevent progress 
toward this end. Better focus, planning, and coordination are needed among 
the various agencies and groups in the field of education for aging. There are 
significant gaps in knowledge. Research is needed about motivation, learning, 
attitudes, teaching methods and materials, and the effects and extent of various 
educational efforts. More training and demonstration projects are needed. 
There is inadequate financial support available. 


A SUMMARY OF CHAPTER VI: ISSUES 


This chapter discusses in greater detail the questions which have been stated 
in the summaries of chapters II, III, and IV. The chapter points up. basic 
issues Which confront educational groups in planning and developing needed 
educational programs in the field of aging. 


A SUMMARY OF CHAPTER VIL: MAJOR TREADS AND SUMMARY 


As a nation we are beginning to realize that continued planning and prepa- 
ration is needed to insure the well-being, the strength, and the happiness. of 
the older adult, his family, and his society. People need to prepare for the 
later years through continuing education in the same way they prepare for 
earlier periods of life. Older adults can make a substantial contribution to 
the education of others. Educational efforts in the field of aging have been 
most inadequate in every area and have been limited to relatively few States 
and to a few scattered communities. However, these efforts can serve as 
effective guides for future development. 


Wuitrt House CONFERENCE ON AGING 
BACKGROUND PAPER: AGING: FAMILY LIFB, RELATIONSHIPS, AND FRIENDS 
(Summary statement) 


Aging without family anchorage does not make a pretty picture anywhere in 
the world. Above all other human institutions, the family has afforded for 
senior survivors the chief essentials for prolonged physical existence and the 
primary relationships for personal security. In the light of proverbial warnings 
out of all cultures it would be a very brave or a very foolish individual who 
would choose to make a bid for prolonged old age ‘‘on his own” and without 
benefits of a family. 

Change is perhaps the greatest challenge of all to aging, for even family ties 
are not fixed and infallible. In fact, they often prove fragile and unexpectedly 
brittle. Moreover, the forms and functions of family life shift to and fro with 
the sweeping tides of culture, and often with disruptive effects upon the superan- 
nuated, The fact of social change alone makes it certain that there will be few 
permanent solutions to aging in family setting, or perhaps anywhere.else. 

The purpose of this paper is to present something like. a wide-span kaleido- 
scopic picture of the possible roles and rights of aging men and women as reflected 
by a contrast of their range of adaptive opportunities for aging within the family 
life of primitive and preindustrial societies at one extreme and within that of 
our Own contemporary American society at the other. It is hoped that certain 
of these strong contrasts in the family folkways and codes will provide a useful 
perspective for thinking about aging and sharpen the issues for conference 
deliberation. 

The central theme is that while aging much past the prime of life is considered 
to be a biological potential, its attainment comes, if at all, by means of social 
and cultural achievements. Nature in the raw is not found to be very supportive 
to aging anywhere and in any species. Lower forms of life leave their aging 
forebears to shift for themselves and die off relatively early in their extremities. 

In the same way, the human aged may and have been, time without end, ignored, 
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neglected, or even exploited by their progeny. There is some evidence for saying 
that human beings can, and have been, treated more “cruelly” (at least in refine. 
ments thereof) by their offspring than the aged in other forms of life. But 
such does not have to be the lot of man. Indeed, it is common knowledge that 
parts of his old age, even relatively late in life, can be made to appear better 
to him than parts of his youth and prime. And, of course, he or she can, and 
may be succored into very extreme stages of senility and still be hopefully 
reaching for more of it. Indeed, this is one more way in which humans appear 
unique in contrast to other forms of life—man is the only animal who can be 
induced, willy-nilly, to provide amply and at his own expense for his grand- 
parents. But with respect to time, place, and cultural context, he may or he may 
not be doing this. 

Wherein lies the difference between opportunities for a ripe and rich old age 
and a miserable prolongation, or none at all? Over and above the biologica] 
potentials, what social expedients have succeeded, and which ones have failed, 
as reinforcements for aging in a given time and place? More especially, how 
well do the traditional, time-tested securities of the past hold up, or break down, 
under our contemporary conditions? And what newer securities may be takiag 
their places? 

From such a perspective, some of the issues that appear for serious delibera- 
tions are the following: 

1. What are the essential stabilities for aging in the family that seem to hold 
firmly amid its changing forms and functions? What can we reasonably count 
on the family to keep on contributing to the problems of its aging members, and 
under what terms? 

2. What are the valid, and what are the invalid, beliefs and attitudes about 
aging in the American family that carry special significance for our times? What 
are the potentials of education in family life for correcting the invalid ones? 

3. How can we correctly appraise the manifold services made available to 
aging persons to remain in family settings (housekeeping, nursing care, meal 
service, etc.)? How long can old people suitably remain in what kinds of fami- 
lies, and under what terms? What are effective and ineffective outside substi- 
tutes for the strained or broken family relationships as experienced by the 
aging? 

4. What are the snitable steps (halfway stages) in the movement of aging 
persons out of family settings into institutions and back again into family situa- 
tions? By what criteria may appraisal be made of the experimental projects 
in extrafamilial enrichment of the latter years? And when living alone in old 
age seems to be the plan of choice, under what conditions and what provisions 
can it be recommended ? 

5. Independence in decisionmaking by elders remains one of their most cher- 
ished prerogatives. By what means many this privilege be preserved for them 
as long as possible and with maximal safety for them and peace of mind for their 
responsible kinsmen? Is this a critical point where relatives are in special need 
of impartial professional guidance and support? 

6. What are the more effective patterns of the aged in coping with recurring 
bereavements and in facing life’s closure with composure and some measure of 
competence and accomplishment? How can the living help the dying to make 
the experience as positive and constructive as possible for both? 

7. Is it possible that the dynamics of “population explosion” will eventually 
call for a balancing of birth control with age control? If so, what feasible forms 
may such proposals take? What are their limitations? 

8. How can we identify and define the more promising research projects in 
family life as related to aging? By what criteria may these be ranked in a 
uesful order of priorities? Where is interdisciplinary research indicated and 
where would crash programs appeal most promising? 
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. Wuuire House CONFERENCE ON AGING 
ut DRAFT OUTLINE—AGING;: FAMILY LIFE, RELATIONSHIPS, AND FRIENDS 
at 
er Introduction: Aging is family-centered. 
id Part 1: Some theoretical formulations on aging successfully : 
ly I. The cultural basis: 
ir 1. Biological versus cultural. 
re 2. The role of culture. 
d- 3. No securities infallible. 
Ly II. Motivational dynamics: 
1. Instrumental interests. 
re 2. Fundamental interests. 
al III. The adjustment process. 
d, Part 2: Aging in primitive and preindustrial societies : 
W IV. Major family roles and rights: 
a, 1. Habitat. 
ig 2. Subsistence. 
3. Marital. 
a 4, Authoritarian. 
5. Property. 
d 6. Instructional and recreational. 
at 7. Rituals and life’s closure. 
d V. Generalizations on aging in primitive and preindustrial societies. 
Part 3: The current American picture of aging in family settings: 
it Introduction. 
it VI. Trends in habitat (households). 
VII. Occupational activities and sources of income. 
‘0 VIII. Relationships, roles, and rights. 
al IX. Social and recreational activities (familial and extrafamilial). 
i- X. Coping with physical handicaps, ill health, and life’s closure. 
i- Summary generalizations on aging in American society. 
le Part 4: Critical issues for Conference consideration : 
1. Changing forms and functions of family life and their effects upon 
ig intergenerational relationships and responsibilities, 
a- 2. The working wife and its effects upon family life as related to roles 
ts of the aging. 
id 3. Valid and invalid beliefs about aging in the family that carry sig- 
1s nificance in our culture. 
4. Potentials of education for family life as related to the aging. 
r- 5. Emerging problems in the existing three-generation households. 
m 6. Appraisal of services made available to aging persons who remain in 
ir the family settings (housekeeping, nursing care, meals on wheels, 
ad ete.). 
7. Consideration of suitable steps (halfway houses) in the movement of 
ig aging persons from family settings to institutions. 
of 8. Priorities in needed research in the area of the family and its aging 
ce members. 
9. Appraisal of experimental projects in extrafamilial enrichment of the 
ly aging years. 
ns 10. Appraisal of familial adjustments to the loss of meaningful roles on 
the part of aging members. 
in 11. Consideration of familial adaptations to bereavements suffered by the 
a aged. 
ad 12. Consideration of effective and ineffective substitutes for family rela- 


tionships in the latter years. 
13. Criteria and techniques for successful living alone in the latter years. 
14. Problems in the recognition of and adaptations to the fact of indi- 
vidual differences that abound in the aged. 
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Tue 1961 Wuite House CONFERENCE ON AGING—FREE-TIME ACTIVITIES: ReEcrr- 
ATION, VOLUNTARY SERVICES, CITIZENSHIP PARTICIPATION 


National Recreation Association, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, N.Y. 
SUMMARY OF DRAFT OF SITUATION PAPER 


Activity is essential to successful living in old age. 

Free-time activities are particularly important because of the great amount of 
leisure in the later years. 

Recreation, voluntary service, and citizenship participation offer a broad range 
of opportunities for creative, satisfying, and enjoyable activity. 

Older adults find many opportunities for activity in general community re. 
sources and in special programs organized for them. They like to do some 
things with their contemporaries and some with individuals of other age groups, 

Organized free-time activity programs for the aging are growing rapidly but 
still reach only a small percentage of older people and for too little time. A 
great deal more needs to be done. Present existing programs demonstrate suc- 
cessfully the possibilities for effective service. 

Providing adequate opportunities for appropriate activities for the aged ill and 
handicapped can be an especially rewarding service in the field of the aging. 

National, State and local agencies—both governmental and private—are ip 
creasingly active in public edueation programs to stimulate public interest and 
action in meeting the needs of senier citizens and in educating older persons 
themselves to prepare for and make the richest use possible of their free time, 

There is need for more adequate preparation in the earlier years for satis- 
fying leisure-time living in the later years. 

Special study and research are needed to determine the free-time interests 
and needs of the aging, as individuals, not as one big homogeneous group. 

Adequate consideration should be given to the needs of older people in all com- 
munity leisure-time programing and in the organization and operation of recrea- 
tion areas and facilities. Sound and adequate financing must be found. A well- 
planned, vigorous effort must be made to bring about substantial increases in 
free-time service. 

There is presently a dearth of professional leaders and inadequate training of 
professional and volunteer activities leaders. 

A materialistic, youth-oriented society with an inaccurate and harmful stereo- 
type of old age contributes to the present problems of our older population. 
There is need for a national educational program to offset these concepts. 


OUTLINE OF SITUATION PAPER 


A. The need for free-time activities : 

Activity is essential to successful living in later years. Most older people 
must find necessary activity in recreation and service. 

Free-time activities prevent loneliness and boredom, provide opportunities 
for creative, satisfying use of leisure, meet the need for being wanted, and 
and satisfy the desire to belong. 

B. Types of free-time activities: The range of activities open to the aging 
in recreation, volunteer service and citizenship participation. 

C. The current situation: 

1. Extent of opportunities for free-time activity through clubs and centers 
and types of sponsors. 

2. Typical examples of club and center programs under different types of 
sponsorship: Public recreation agencies, churches, religious organizations, 
schools, labor unions, housing agencies, voluntary agencies. 

3. Inadequacy of present services. 

4. Free-time activities other than clubs and centers. 

D. The ill and handicapped aged: The problem. Present situation in mental 
and general hospitals, nursing homes, homes for the aged and the homebound. 
Some current demonstration projects. 

E. Other activities: Public information programs on free-time activity needs 
of the aging. Conferences and workshops. What higher educational institutions 
and national voluntary and religious organizations are doing. Organizations of 
the aging themselves. 

F. Federal Government services: What. different Federal agencies are doing 
for the aging. The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare Special Staff 
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on Aging, Public Health Service, Office of Education, Federal Inter-Agency Com- 
mittee on Recreation, National Park Service, National Forest Service, Corps of 
Engineers, Bureaus of Reclamation and Land Management, Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Federal (Agricultural) Extension Service, Public Housing. 

G. The States: Activity of the various State departments which are counter- 

parts of the Federal agencies referred to above. The Council of State Govern- 
s. 

-_ Preretirement: The need for preparation in earlier years for the use of 

jeisure in the later years if the longtime problem of the use of free time for, the 

aged is to be cared for. 

I. Some specific problems : 

The need for basic research. 

The importance of planning, coordination, and vigorous action if neces- 
sary progress is to be made to secure proper provisions for leisure-time 
activity for the aged. The need for sound and more adequate financing, more 
and better facilities, the recruitment and training of adequate professional 
and volunteer leadership. 

The responsibility of colleges and universities to provide: the special 
training needed in working with the aging. 

There must be a special effort to stimulate our younger age groups to pre- 
pare for their later years. 

J. General problems and needs: Social attitudes and prejudices militating 
against proper social consideration of the needs of the aging—our work centered 
culture, priority of youth in our social concern, the segregation of the aging 
from community life, the stereotype of the aging as a dependent overconserva- 
tive, eccentric, and chronically ill group. 


WHttTe Houst CONFERENCE ON AGING 
SOCIAL SERVICES FOR THE AGING 
Summary of background paper, January 1960 


The social services are a flexibly organized system of activities and institu- 
tions to help individuals attain satisfying standards of life and health while 
at the same time helping them develop their full capacities in personal and social 
relationships. They recognize that there are certain basic human needs that 
cannot be satisfied uniformly because individuals seek ways of life which 
reflect their own cultures, religions, and life histories. While these needs are 
shared by persons of all ages, the obstacles to their satisfaction are greater for 
older people because of reduced financial and physical resources and loss of 
personal ties. 

There is considerable evidence that older people want to live independently, 
as long as health permits, although close to family and friends. The first objec- 
tive of the social services is to reinforce or sustain this normal pattern wher- 
ever possible; or to assure a better alternative arrangement, where indicated. 

The services to help individuals maintain a normal life in their own homes 
which are considered in detail in the paper are: 

Financial services. 

Home helps—homemakers and others. 

Personal and family counseling. 

Information and referral. 

Opportunities for creative activity and association. 

Protective services. 

Friendly visiting. 

Vocational and employment services. 
_ These services are equally important to persons in institutions. Experience 
is revealing the necessity of interrelatedness in planning for care in one’s own 
home and in institutions in order that changes in setting can be made when 
warranted by changes in the needs of the individual. Thus, social agencies have 
also developed intermediate types of care—called family boarding homes—for 
older persons no longer able to maintain their own home, but not requiring 
admission to an institution. 
: In other community programs too—health and rehabilitation services, hous- 
ing, and church programs, for example—social services have an important role 
through the inclusion of social workers as members of professional teams or 
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through the supportive contribution made by social services to the other pro- 
gram’s work. 

In community planning and improvement the social services have provided g 
long and concentrated experience with older persons’ needs. Social service or. 
ganizations do not only meet needs; they identify unmet needs, mobilize sup- 
port and act to assure that needs are met by some means, their own or others 
better suited for the task. 

The provision of community and social serviees for the aged cannot be fitted 
into a blueprint; financing, staffing, and organizational patterns are varied and 
changing. One overall guideline does exist—maximum utilization of whatever 
resources are already available in the community. 

As social services seek to discharge their responsibility for older citizens, they 
face seven major deterrents to progress ' 

1. An overall shortage of resources. 

2. Imbalances in program development, with the result that preventive sery- 
ices and services to help people remain in their own homes have seriously lagged. 
38. Lack of clarity about the organizational bases for program development. 

4. Limitations in present mechanisms for coordination and effective mobil- 
ization of existing resources. 

. Barriers to high quality service due to lack of trained staff and of standards. 
. The research gap in social organization. 
. Confusion about community, family, and individual responsibility. 
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WuitTe Hovurt CONFERENCE ON AGING 
SOCIAL SERVICES FOR THE AGING 


Outline of background paper, January 1960 


_ 


. Introduction. 
A. The basic needs of human beings regardless of age: 
1. The means for securing adequate maintenance including food 
shelter, and clothing. 

Maintenance of physical and mental health, with support and 

care by other human beings in the event of ill health. 

Opportunity for continued usefulness and meaningful activ- 

ity. 

Opportunity to participate in the life of family and commn- 
nity as fully as ability and desire dictate. 

5. A reasonable measure of individual choice in the way these 
needs are to be satisfied—chice about where to live, to 
work, and how to use leisure time. 

B. Special handicaps and obstacles that confront aging persons as a 
group in their ability to satisfy these needs: 

1. Sharply reduced income. 

2. Loss of friends and family. 

3. Ill health and physical handicaps. 

4. Unsuitable living arrangements. 

5. Loneliness and isolation from community affairs. 

C. The contribution of social services as instruments upon which older 
persons can draw as needed and as a binding mortar in the com- 
plex of community reasources and human needs: 

1. In helping older persons continue to live out a way of life 
normal for each of them in their own homes if possible. 

2. By providing care and protection away from home when 
necessary. 

3. In helping families make workable plans which satisfy the 

4 


) 


~ & 


requirements of both family and aged parents. 

. By contributing essential professional services and skills on 
which other community services rely to complete their 
tasks. 

In helping provide opportunities for older people to use their 
wisdom in planning and their skills in useful activities. 

6. In helping adults prepare wisely for their later years. 
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Outline of background paper, January 1960—Continued 


II. The specific social services. 
A. To help individuals maintain a normal life in their own homes: 
1. Financial services. 
2. Home helps—homemakers and others. 
3. Personal and family counseling. 
4. Information and referral. 
5. Opportunities for creative activity and association. 
6. Protective services. 
7. Friendly visiting. 
8. Vocational and employment service. 
B. Service, care, and protection away from home. 
1. Nursing and personal care institutions. 
2. Family boarding homes. 
C. Social services in other community programs. 
1. Medical and hospital care. 
2. Rehabilitation and restoration of function. 
3. Long-stay institutional and nursing home care. 
4, Housing. 
5. Church programs. 
III. Social services in community planning. 
A. Social work structures and mechanisms available for planning in 
the total community. 
B. Planning social services in relation to other planning groups. 
IV. Organization, financing, and staffing for the social services. 
Vv. Major deterrents to progress. 
A. An overall shortage of resources. 
B. Imbalances in program development—the lag in preventive services 
and services to help people remain in their own homes. 
C. Lack of clarity about organizational bases for program development. 
D. Limitations in present mechanisms for coordination and effective 
mobilization of existing resources. 
E. Barriers to high quality service due to lack of trained staff and of 
standards, 
F. The research gap in social organization. 
G. Confusion about community, family, and individual responsibility. 
VI. Sources of information: Agencies and bibliographies. 


WuiIte House CONFERENCE ON AGING 
Abstract and outline of a situation paper 
ROLE AND TRAINING OF PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 


Wilma Donahue, Chairman 


Traditionally, professional personnel have been trained for the study of and 
provision of services to persons in the first three decades of life. The recent 
increase in the numbers of older people, beginnings of a body of knowledge about 
them, recognition that the later phases of the life cycle has problems and char- 
acteristics of its own, and awareness of the need for societal adaptations and 
services create a demand for trained individuals professionally equipped to deal 
with the problems of later adulthood. 

New professional roles are emerging in connection with the development and 
dissemination of new knowledge and with its application in the fields of health 
and rehabilitation, housing and living arrangements, personal and social adjust- 
ment, financial competence, and meaningful uses of time. Universities and 
colleges are creating institutes and councils on gerontology, offering credit and 
noncredit courses, institutions and workshops, and sponsoring research. 

The paper will describe these developments, assess the needs in each major 
occupational field, set forth the points of view of the professions involved regard- 
ing training in their areas, describe the kinds of educational experiences which 
are appearing, identify the gaps, and note the issues and obstacles which need 
to be resolved in order to expedite further development of professional training. 
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It is hoped that this abstract and outline will stimulate discussion, further TEN! 
identification of needs for professional training, reports of existing programs, 
and. recommendations, all for inclusion in the reports which the States are 
preparing for submission to the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, ip D. 4 
connection with the White House Conference on Aging. The outline follows: 


TENTATIVE FIRST DRAFT, OUTLINE FOR SITUATION PAPER—-RBOLE AND TRAINING op 
PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 


A. Introduction : 

1. Reason the problem exists. 

2. Reason training needed. 

3. Why training has lagged behind need. 

4. Purposes of the situation paper: 
(a) Describe emerging roles of professional personnel in the field. 
(bv) Review the adaptations already made by educational agep. 

cles, 

(c) Discuss in detail needs and nature of training available for 
various gerotological roles and forecast future personnel 
requirements in each. 

(d@) Summarize common issues and obstacles experienced by the 
several fields. 

(e) Outline major gaps and major accomplishments. 

B. Emerging roles for professional workers : 
1. Action roles: | 


(a) Health. 
(b>) Living arrangements. 
(c) Personal adjustment. 
(ad) Financial competence. 
(e) Uses of time. 
2. Research and training roles: 
(a) Traditional roles. 
(6) Gerontologist or generalist role. 
C. Types of adaptations made by educational agencies to provide training: 
1. University organization in the field of gerontology : 
(a) Council of gerontology. 
(b) Interdepartmental committees. 
(c) Institute of gerontology. 
(ad) Departmental section on aging. 
(e€) Inclusion of gerontology in existing courses, 
2. Types of training offered : 
(a) Formal credit training: 
(1) Undergraduate. 
(2) Graduate. 
(6) Noncredit instructional programs: 
(1) Short courses. 
(2) Conferences and institutes. 
(8) Action programs. 
(4) Retraining. 
(5) Inservice training. KF. |] 
(c) Nonuniversity training in gerontology: 
(1) Government sponsored programs. 
(2) Voluntary agency sponsored programs. 
(3) Union and management sponsored programs, 
(4) Et al. 








her TENTATIVE FIRST DRAFT, OUTLINE FOR SITUATION PAPER—ROLE AND TRAINING OF 
ms, PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL—continued 
are 


p, Available training for various roles and forecasts of needs : 


He 1. Behavioral sciences: 
° (a) Psychology. 
er (b) Socidlogy. 
(c) Anthropology. 
(d) Economics. 
(e) Political science. 
(f) Religion. 
2. Biological sciences: 
(a) Biology. 
(0) Psychology. 
eld. (c) Anatomy. 
yen. (d), Biochemistry. 
8. Health and medical tields: 
for (a) Medicine and surgery. 
1nel (b) Mental health, 
(c) Nutrition and dietetics. 
the (d@) Dentistry. 


(e) Nursing. 
(f) Public health. 
(g) Rehabilitation, therapies, occupational and physical. 
(h) Other related fields. 
. Social work. 
. Recreation. 
. Architecture. 
. Public, institutional, hospital administration. 
Sounseling : Personnel, vocational, employment, religion. 
. Professional education. 
BP. Special issues and obstacles common to several areas: 
1. Issues: 
(a) Generalist versus specialist in aging. 
(b). Geriatrics—medical specialty or subspecialty. 
(c) Generie or specific training in aging, 
(d) Institutes of gerontology versus departmental programs. 
(e) Need for National Institute of Gernotology. 
(f) At what educational level should specialization take place? 
(9g) Should training be specialty or problem oriented? 
(h) Et al. 
2. Obstacles : 
(a) Overcrowded curriculum. 
(b) Resistance to interdisciplinary instructional programs. 
(c) Lack of financing for research and instruction. 
(d) Lack of funds for support of students wishing to specialize. 
(e) Limited number of interested students. 
(f) Lack of trained teachers and teaching materials. 
(9) Attitudes toward aging and working with the aged. 
F. Major gaps and major accomplishments: 
1. Gaps: 
(a) Lack of theoretical formulation of the field. 
(bv) Lack of evaluative studies. 
(c) Insufficient research data in a number of fields. 
2. Major accomplishments: 
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WHITE House CONFERENCE ON AGING 
RELIGION AND AGING 
Outline of background paper, February 1960 


Preface—Definitions : 

1. Scope of paper : Concerned with “Who and Why.” 

2. Meaning of religion: 

A responsibility to the activities of God in human affairs. 
Meaning for all human existence. 

3. Age observes from different vantage points but always from overall 

perspective of the Judeo-Christian heritage. 
Common grounds: 

Old Testament bears witness to dignity of man, the beauty and worth of 
old age, and gives reassurance in the uncertainties of later life. “God created 
man in his own image” is the unalterable foundation of human dignity. 

Highest human ideal, according to the Rabbis, is the imitation of God’s 
merciful qualities. 

“Honor Thy Father and Thy Mother’—exhortation on duty from the New 
Testament. 

Other relevant quotations from the Old and New Testament. 

Situation of the aged in modern American society. Religious perspective used 
in surveying actual situations faced by aging. 

1. Former status of aged. 

2. Increase in numbers. 

3. Social change. 

4, Change in family life. 

5. Attitudes toward aged. 

6. Traditional religious perspectives on old age. 

7. Self image of the aging. 
8. Current attitudes toward aging and the aged. 
9. Needs of the aging. 
10. The answer religion makes to these problems. 
Conclusion : 
1. Spiritual condition of the aging and aged is product of many forces, 
2. Role of religion in relation to the aging is a varied one. Each religious 
group will extend its present services to the aging and attempt to devise new 
ways to give strength, comfort, and aid to the aging and the aged. 


WHITE House CONFERENCE ON AGING 
RELIGION AND AGING 
Summary of Background Paper, February 1960 
INTRODUCTION 


This is a paper which has been prepared by members of the three major faiths, 
Protestant, Roman Catholic, and Jewish. It has drawn together the major tenets 
of the three faiths upon which the three groups can agree. 

Religion has to do with the meaning of human existence. To Jew and Christian 
alike, religion is not simply an intellectual discipline nor institutionalized code 
of behavior but a total response to the activity of God in human affairs. It isa 
fallacy to think of it as having more significance for one age group than another. 
In this paper, age is observed from the overall perspective of the Judeo-Christian 
heritage which is the religious background of most senior citizens today. The 
important theological and organizational differences among the major faith 
groups have not been minimized for the sake of blind agreement but it becomes 
obvious that each has something special to contribute to the understanding of 
and service to older people. 

The paper outlines the status of the aged from ancient times, giving quota- 
tions from the Bible and Torah, and then outlines the situation of the aged 


in modern American society, including the former and present status of aging ) 


persons, the problems intensified by their rapidly increasing numbers, the 
social scene, and the change in family life. The attitudes toward the aged 
and of the aged toward themselves are of equal sir~ificance. 
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The special needs of the aged are briefly outlined, including the spiritual 
needs which are considered in their relationship to religious teaching. , Considera- 
tion is given to the responsibility of religion to bring the aged into fullest 
participation in the religious life of the services of the church and synagogue. In 
addition, religion must consider the role and function of older persons within 

urch, 
2 paper suggests that religion is equipped to contribute greatly toward 
making the latter years of earthly life a time of fulfillment. 

It is expected that each religious body will seek to extend special services to 
the infirm, the invalid, and the permanently institutionalized. Religion will 
seek to offer a series of positive affirmations and proposals for long-range action 
py individuals and the community with respect to our senior citizens, their needs, 
and position in society. 


SuMMARY, SITUATION PAPER : WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON AGING 


Planning Committee on Research in the Social and Psychological Sciences, John 
E. Anderson, Chairman 


The increases in the length of life and in the number of older persons in our 
society create personal and social problems of great moment. _ Both to understand 
older people as persons and to aid them in developing meaningful activities, we 
need basic and applied research in the psychological and the social sciences. 

Research depends upon dedicated men with talent and training who become 
interested in scientific and practical problems, and who have facilities and equip- 
ment as well as a favorable social climate. They need access to many older 
persons in order to design the studies that will prove fruitful if undertaken. Their 
research may be done in universities, in national and State agencies, in private 
organizations, and in communities. If we are to develop a substantial program 
of research, we should follow the practice of successful businesses which have 
found that allotting a definite proportion of their total expenditures to research 
insures continued progress. This would also hold for work on the aging and the 
aged. 

If we view research on aging for some years past, it is clear that more facilities 
are being made available, more scientists are interested, more data is being 
collected, and that more material is being published. But compared with our 
knowledge of other areas of the life cycle, such as infancy, childhood, adolescence, 
and maturity, our knowledge of aging is more limited. 

Through the cooperation of psychologists, economists, sociologists, and po- 
litical scientists interested in aging, the Planning Committee secured suggestions 
as to gaps in our present knowledge. Much of the situation paper will be devoted 
to their replies. Here we can only point to major areas frequently mentioned. 

We should develop various measurements, tests, and inventories carefully, 
checked against the functional efficiency of adequate samples of older persons 
at each age from 45 to 80 years, not only to reveal age changes and make assess- 
ment possible but also to build good counseling services around their assets and 
liabilities. We need to analyze the personality traits and activity patterns that 
make for good and for poor adjustment to and in aging. We should discover 
the ways in which older people can and do learn, and the methods for motivating 
and instructing them as a basis for programs of education, participation in new 
activities and rehabilitation. 

In order to understand older people, we need studies of their social roles and 
relations, of their attitudes toward others, of their images of themselves, and 
of the attitudes other take toward them. Within the settings in which we find 
older people, such as the community, the boarding home, the home for the aged, 
the nursing home, and the hospital, we should study the programs of activities, 
care, organization, and administration, and their effects upon behavior and hap- 
piness of older people in order to learn how to set up good environments. 

Closely allied are the problems of income and of financial support, which need 
continuing investigation, both as a matter of public policy and as a matter of 
the morale of individuals. We also need studies on preparation for retirement, 
on adjustment in retirement, and on the contributions skills and activities in 
retirement make to personal happiness and adjustment and to our society’s need 
for productivity. 

As one reads this condensed list of research problems it is clear that the be- 
havioral and social scientists who respond to our queries believe that dedicated 
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and talented men interested in the aging and the aged can contribute to each 
of the areas represented by the planning committees of this conference, In this 
modern world science and practices are interwoven. 


OUTLINE, SITUATION PAPER: WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON AGING 


Planning Committee on Research in the Social and Psychological Sciences, 
John B. Anderson (Chairman) 
0. Introduction : 
1. Increases in longevity and in population above 65 create psycho- 
logical and social problems of great moment. 
. We deal with events that happen to persons and which affect al) 
phases of their lives. 
8. Periods of aging and special problems: 
3.1 45 to 64, late maturity, unemployment. 
3.2 65 to 74, early retirement, meaningful activity. 
3.3 75 on, later retirement, dependency, and illness. 
4. Research not only increases our understanding but also gives us 
the basis for sound practice. 
I. Needs with reference to research in the psychological and social sciences, 
1. Dedicated men with talent and training. 
2. Greater interest in research on aging in universities and in goy- 
ernmental and private agencies. 
3. Facilities and financial support. 
II. Extent to which needs are being met : 
1. Nature of growing body of knowledge makes it difficult to say how 
needs are being met. 
2. Relation of research to continuing progress, 
38. Relation of basic research to later practice. 
4. Ratio of money expended to progress. 
5. Need of continuing support. 
III. Current resources and programs: 
Men. 
Professional societies. 
Universities and medical schools. 
Federal agencies that support research. 
Foundations that support research. 
Federal, State, and community agencies that conduct research. 
Publications. 
s in resource and program development (and forecasts) : 
Increasing interest within disciplines. 
Establishment of research centers and institutes. 
Scientific endeavors grow as a field of forces. 
Analysis of trends in publication from: 
4.1 Scientific societies. 
4.2 Publications (abstracts and bibliographies). 
4.3 International congresses. 
5. Forecasts of future progress: 
5.1 Cannot state saturation point. 
5.2 Practice will improve steadily as science advances, but 
science itself will always be opening up more problems. 
VY. Obstacles to further development: 
1. Limited personnel: 
1.1 How can we interest young scientists in the field? 
1.2 How can be interest universities and colleges in the field? 
. Narrow intellectual conceptions of the field and of its problems. 
. Inaccessibility of subjects. 
. Limited financial support. 
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h Planning Committee on Research in the Social and Psychological Sciences, 
is John E. Anderson (Chairman )—Continued 


VI. Issues stemming from various approaches and points of view: 
1. Although there are many scientific controversies which have value 
in stimulating progress, these are settled in time with generali- 
zations that emerge from studies. Here we list major areas for 


8, research and study on which more information is sought. 
(Based on replies to queries. ) 
% 2. Theories and hypotheses about the nature of aging in order to 


design better studies. 

3. Age changes: 

il 3.1 Direct study of all types of changes. 

3.2 Development of assessment devices and standards 
checked against functional efficiency to become the 
basis of guidance, flexible retirement, ete. 

3.3 Study assets as well as liabilities. 

3.4 Do not overemphasize age changes. 


Is 4. Successful and unsuccessful aging : 
4.1 Personality and adjustment. 
8. 4.2 Stress tolerance. 
5. Learning, memory, etc. : 
v- 5.1 Direct studies. 


5.2 Methods of instruction and motivation in order to secure 
a basis for education, training and new skills, and 
rehabilitation. 
W 6. Social behavior, all aspects of : 
6.1 Social roles. 
6.2 Social relations. 
6.3 Groups, organizations, etc. 
6.4 Social context. 
. Attitudes and value systems: 
7.1 Of older people. 
7.2 Of other people (over wide age range) to them. 
8. Study of the settings in which older people live (family, commu- 
nity, homes, nursing homes, hospitals, etce.). 
8.1 Stimulation and activities. 
8.2 Organization and administration. 
a | 8.3 Effects upon behavior. 
8.4 Experimental modifications to improve practices, 
9. Retirement in all its phases: 
9.1 Preparation for. 
9.2 Adjustment to. 
9.3 Adjustment in. 
9.4 Society’s use of abilities. 
10. Meaningful activities: 
10.1 Work. 
10.2. Work substitutes. 
10.3 Leisure. 
11. Income and support of older people : 
11.1 All aspects of income maintenance. 
11.2 Effect of older people upon the economy. 
12. Services for older people. Evaluation of all types of services in 
terms of their effects on personality and behavior. 
VII. Gaps in knowledge required for further action: 
a? 1. Forty-seven social scientists who were queried sent in statements 
bas about 283 problems or problem areas. 
2. This response indicates that there is no lack of research problems 
in the psychological and social sciences. 
8. This section of the report will present the results of this query in 
more detail than section VI. 
VIII. Conclusion : 
1. A brief summary, interpretation, and conclusion. 
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BACKGROUND PAPERS 


Mr. Focarry. It was my thinking that these background papers 
were to be prepared and distributed in order to help the pre-Confer- 
ence activities in the States. 

Miss Apxins. When it became apparent that the complete text of 
the papers would not be finished until March, we endeavored to 
from each planning committee an outline and a summary which could 
be used as a basis for discussions in the States, and as I say, the dealing 
for the finished papers is March the 15th. 

Mr. Fogarty. That isa little late for this 

Miss Apxins. They will be available for the statewide conference 
sessions. 

Mr. Foearry. But nothing for the pre-Conference activities? 

Miss Apkins. The outlines and summaries will be available. We 
have found in talking with the States that many felt there was not the 
need for this background paper which we had originally anticipated. 
Many of the States have gone ahead with their own plans and dis- 
cussions, and there was a general feeling that perhaps these back- 
ground papers were not as essential as we had originally thought. 

Dr. Warr. I think this is true. From the information I have had 
so far, in the region that I visited, State plans are developing well. 
These background papers might be used as a checklist you might say 
for their plan, and let them then adjust to this when they have the full 
State conference at a later date. 

Mr. Focarry. So you have changed that kind of planning ? 

Miss Apxrns. It has come about, Mr. Chairman, in the course of 
State planning and preparations. 

Mr. Focarty. So you no longer think that these papers are so neces- 
sary ? 

Miss Apxins. They will be essential for the White House Confer- 
ence itself, and for the statewide conferences as well. We have to have 
these background papers complete with the reports from the States 
ready for the White House Conference. Thus we hope the background 
papers will reflect accurate pictures of the ideas, aims, and recom- 
mendations of the citizens in all the States. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you think this is a more effective way of doing it 
than the other way ? 

Miss Apxrns. It seems to be. 

Mr. Fogarty. What do youthink? Do you think it is more effective 
this way? 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Fogarty, I think we are looking upon these papers 
as working documents in the 20 subject matter areas. We have set a 
target date of March 15 in order to make distribution of these papers 
to the States in sufficient time, prior to most of the State conferences 
and many of the local meetings. But we have made the distribution 
of the summaries and outlines. I think we are satisfying the needs 
of the States. In addition to this, we have asked each regional rep- 
resentative to give us the numbers of copies of each subject matter 
paper each State desires. We are getting these reports in now. In 
other words, we have asked the State to tell us how many copies of 
each of the subject matter area papers they want. We are not send- 
ing hundreds of each paper to the States. 
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SELECTED CASE STUDIES 


Mr. Fogarty. Have these selected case studies been prepared and 
distributed ¢ 

Mr. Grant. They have been prepared in part, but have not been 
distributed. 

Mr. Fogarty. Why not? 

Mr. Grant. The staff member who was working on these case 
studies resigned about 2 weeks ago to go to Harvard for his Ph. D. 
We have just employed a replacement to complete the studies under 
the supervision of Mr. Clark Tibbitts. ‘These paports will be ready. 

Mr. Focarry. Is Mr. Tibbitts the man in charge! 

Mr. Grant. Yes, sir. : 

Mr. Foaarry. When do you think the reports will be ready ? 

Mr. Grant. I would say that they would probably be ready within 
the next 60 days. 

Mr. Foaarry. And when will they be distributed to the States? 

Mr. Grant. Immediately. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is by the end of April, you think ? 

Mr. Grant. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foearry. Do you think this is getting a little late for the States 
to get these reports or do you think that is plenty of time? 

Mr. Grant. I think this is an adequate amount of time. I would 
not say that it is plenty of time. 

Mr. Fogarry. You think the States will be satisfied with this 
timing ¢ 

Mr. Gran. I have not had any specific request from the States 
that would lead me to believe otherwise. 


USE OF GUIDE FOR STATE SURVEYS ON AGING 


Mr. Focarry. How many States are actually using the “Guide for 
State Surveys on Aging” ? 

Miss Apxins. As far as we know, all of them are. 

Mr. Foaarry. They all are? 

Miss Apxins. They were sent out to all of the States for that specific 
purpose. 

Mr. Grant. We have a copy of the guide that was developed by the 
staff, Mr. Fogarty. 

Mr. Foaarry. Yes; I have seen it. Do you think all the States are 
using it ? 

Mr. Grant. Do I think so? 

Mr. Focarry. Yes. 

Mr. Grant. I know that all of the States have reviewed this docu- 
ment and have either used it or modified it for their own purposes. 

Mr. Focarry. Modified it to what extent ? 

Mr. Grant. Modified it to suit the situation in the State. I don’t 
think that all of the States pattern their procedures after the State 
guide. 

Mr. Foearry. How much assistance has been given by the Depart- 
ment to the States and communities in their planning ? 

Miss Apxrns. This we have done peinatite through our regional 
representatives who have gone into every State and whose schedule is 
such that they will have an opportunity to get into the States several 
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times in the course of the year. Furthermore, our own special staff is 
going out on specific assignments, and it is our hope also to have the 
National Advisory Committee attend meetings and assume speaking 
engagements. 


PAYMENT TO NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE MEMBERS 


Mr. Focarry. You mean you ask members of the Advisory Com- 
mittee to attend meetings in other sections of the country? 

Miss Anxrns. Yes; but particularly in their special geographical 
area. If they are specialists in any field, they may be asked to speak 
in other sections of the countr y. This is one of the ways in which we 
think they can be helpful. 

Mr. Focarry. How much are they paid? Are they paid so mich 
per diem plus expenses or what ? 

Miss Apxrns. No, no. They will be paid a per diem and travel 
expenses. 

Mr. Grant. They would be paid travel expenses only, Mr. Fogarty, 
and not the consultant’s fee. 

Mr. Fogarty. Why not? 

Miss Anxrns. We have asked them on occasion, and we find that 
most of them are most willing to do this, based on reimbursement for 
travel expenses alone. 

Mr. Fogarty. You must have a lot of wealthy people on that Council 
then. 

Mr. Grant. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. You could not very well afford it on your salary. 

Mr. Grant. No, sir; I could not. 

Mr. Focarty. What about the people serving on the Advisory Coun- 
cil who have just an average income? You do not think they ought to 
be paid a consultant’s fee? 

Mr. Grant. Well, they are being paid their travel and per diem 
but not the consultant’s fee, and the per diem as you know, is $12 a 
day. 

Mr. Focarry. Can you live on $12 a day? 

Mr. Grant. No, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. Some places you cannot get a hotel room for $12 a 
day. 

Mr. Grant. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you think you are being fair with the members of 
the Advisory Committees when you ask them to go out under those 
conditions ¢ 

Mr. Grant. I would say—— 

Mr. Fogarry. You would not want to, would you? 

Mr. Grant. I would not want to go without the consultant’s fee, 
but we have only asked those to go w ho have expressed an inclination 
and a desire to do it. 

Mr. Focarry. Whether they can afford it or not? 

Mr. Grant. We didn’t inquire into the ability to afford it, over and 
above the travel expenses. 

Mr. Fogarty. Maybe some of the best members could not afford it. 
That could very well happen, could it not? 

Mr. Grant. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Focarry. You would not be giving the best service then, if 
that was the case. 

Miss Apxrns. I think some people consider that perhaps this is one 
contribution they could make, Mr. Chairman, and they are happy to 
volunteer their services. 

Mr. Focarty. Yes, I know; but I do not expect them to take time 
off from their occupations to work for nothing. One of the agencies 
provided for in this bill is paying $75 per day and is asking funds 
to have this increased to $100 per day next year. You cannot expect 
good people, of average means, to leave their jobs and go out and do 
this work unless they get paid for it. That is my opinion. I do not 
think you will get good service when you ask them to do this with- 
out pay and on a per diem rate that doesn’t even cover their expenses. 

Are you giving any other assistance than what you have mentioned 
to the States and communities ? 

Miss Apxrns. The publications and the services from our special 
staff, of course, are available. The publication “Aging” has been 
extremely valuable. People have told us how helpful this publication 
has been because of its practical suggestions. Our services seem to 
meet the requirements of the States. 


ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Focarry. What has the Department done to coordinate the 
resources of the many national organizations working in the field of 
aging ¢ 

Miss Apxrns. For the Conference itself ? 

Mr. Focarry. Yes. 

Miss Apxrins. There is a special subcommittee that is working with 
national organizations, and we have on the staff Miss Esther Stamats, 
who has a particular responsibility for these national organizations. 
The activities of that committee, Mr. Grant can report on. 


SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Mr. Grant. Based on a return reply to our communication, they are 
requested to fill out an application form which would spell out to us 
certain specifications relative to the organization, and a subcommittee 
would review these forms to determine—the subcommittee of the Ad- 
visory Council—to determine recommendations to the Secretary for 
the invitation of delegates to the Conference. 

CoMMITTEE Nore.—The following statement was subsequently supplied to the 
committee: “We have something over 600 national organizations. Almost all 
of these national organizations are participating in the field of aging in one 
respect or another. We have sent letters to these national organizations asking 
them if they would like to participate in the White House Conference. We can 
accommodate 660 delegates from these organizations, should they care to 
participate.” 

Mr. Focarry. How long has this subcommittee been set wp ? 

Miss Apxtns. From the very first meeting of the National Ad- 
visory Committee. 

Mr. Focarry. How many meetings have they held ¢ 
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Mr. Grant. They have not held any meetings per se, Mr. Fogarty, 
It is a small committee that is in communic: vation with each other 
without holding formal meetings. Now, they held one meeting in 
effect to set up criteria for national organizations and to approve 
forms. Now, they will have another meeting when we get all of our 
replies in, in order to go over the application forms and reach certain 
judgments relative to invitations. 

ComMMITTEE Note: The following statement was subsequently supplied to the 
committee: “It is a small committee whose members are in communication with 
each other. They held one meeting to set up criteria for national organizations 
and to approve forms. The committee will have another meeting soon.” 

Mr. Focarry. When were the invitations sent out ? 

Mr. Grant. When were they sent out, sir? 

Mr. Foearry. Yes. 

Miss Apxins. To the Conference? 

Mr. Focarty. No; to these services and organizations. 

Mr. Grant. Roughly 3 weeks ago. 

Mr. Focarry. You mean they have been all this time trying to get 
in contact with these national organizations ? 

Mr. Grant. No; it was only “dec ided 3 weeks ago to send out the 
invitations, based on recommendations of the committee. 

Mr. Focarry. I see, it took the committee this long to come up with 
that recommendation. 

Mr. Grant. I do not know that it took them that long. 

Miss Anxins. The handbook on the national organizations was pre- 
pared some months ago. 

Mr. Grant. That is right. 

Miss Apxins. There were communications with national organiza- 
tions at that time in order to get a general idea of their programs. 
This is in particular reference to their having delegation representa- 
tion at the Conference itself. But there have been communications 
with the national organizations before this particular one that Mr. 
Grant was talking about. 

Mr. Grant. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Foearry. But you do not have any idea of how many are in- 
terested, or how many would come. 

Mr. Grant. In response to some 600 inquiries, we have close to 200 
affirmative replies. 

Mr. Fogarty. How many negative replies? 

Mr. Grant. We have none at present. 

Mr. Focarry. None at present. It might be fair to assume that the 
great majority of them will be interested. 

Mr. Grant. Oh, I think they will, definitely. 

Mr. Focarty. And I assume that you want their help. 

Mr. Grant. Definitely. 

Mr. Focarty. Has this committee ever met ? 

Mr. Grant. The National Organizations Committee. 

Mr. Foaarry. Yes. 

Mr. Grant. They met once to establish criteria for consideration 
of the national organization for selection. They will meet again 
when we get all of our applications in, but the people on the committee 
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have been in continuous contact with us without the necessity of a 
formal meeting. 

Mr. Focarry. Will you supply for the record at this point, please, 
when they met and when you expect they will meet again ¢ 

Mr. Grant. All right, sir. 

(The data supplie follows :) 

The names of the three committees dealing with national voluntary organiza- 


tions are: 
1. The Committee on National Organization of the National Advisory Com- 


mittee to the White House Conference on Aging. This Committee met June 9-10, 


1959. 
2. The Committee on Voluntary Services and Service Organizations. This 


Committee met on September 23, 1959. Next meeting, May 11, 1960. 
8, The Subcommittee on Selection of Organization Representation. This Com- 
mittee met December 11, 1959. Next meeting, April 20, 1960. 


PROGRESS OF WORK WITH NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Focarry. Are you satisfied with the progress being made along 
these lines in your contacts with the national organizations? 

Mr. Granv. I have had innumerable contacts with national organi- 
zations since I came on duty the first of January. I was invited to 
attend one of the national organization’s meetings in Chicago this 
month. I intend to attend the National Health Forum in Florida the 
13th to the 17th of March. ‘The staff, as well are keeping very close 
contact with the national organizations. We have had meetings with 
the American Association of Univ ersity Women representatives. 

Mr. Focarry. Out of 600, I do not think I would be satisfied with 
that kind of progress. 

Mr. Grant. I was reporting personal contacts, not contact from the 
standpoint of reports or communications. 

Miss Apxins. I think it would be well, Mr. Chairman, with your 
permission, to insert in the record the work which has been done with 
national organizations. Miss Stamats is on the staff to work par- 
ticularly with national organizations. I know she has been in con- 
stant touch with them. 

Mr. Focarry. All right, we will put that in. Then you can also 
supply for the record when you expect to hear from these 600 organ- 
izations ad if any of those do not want to take part, we would like to 
know who they are and also their reasons. 

Mr. Grant. All right. 

Mr. Focarry. Some of them complained to me about a lot of in- 
action in this field and they have not been contacted. That is why I 
asked the question. 

(The information supplied follows :) 

The Subcommittee on National Organizations of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee to the White House Conference on Aging: 

1. Studies ways and means by which national voluntary organizations can 
be involved in the initial stages of planning for the Conference. 

2. Studies ways to help their local constituents participate most effec- 
tively in State programs and extend their own programs in the field of 
aging. 

3. Recommended that provision be made for the establishment and main- 
tenance of a roster of national voluntary organizations interested in the 
field of aging. 


4. Recommended that policies and procedures be established to make pos- 
sible effective participation of national organizations in planning the Con- 
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ference and to assure adequate representation at the 1961 White House 
Conference on Aging. 

5. Recommended that all organizations be kept informed about develop. 
ments related to the White House Conference on Aging, regardless of the 
degree of active participation. 

6. Recommended criteria to be used in determining which of the nationa] 
organizations should have representation at the Conference. 

7. Recommended that an application form be prepared to be submitted to 
any organization desiring representation. 

8. Offered to give positive assistance to any procedure by the Nationa} 
Advisory Committee. 

9. Urged that the number of representatives of national organizations be 
increased from the number proposed (500 to 600). 

10. Recommended that all organizations expressing an interest in aging 
and in the Conference but which do not meet the criteria for representation 
in the Washington meeting of the White House Conference on Aging: 

(a) be encouraged to maintain and develop their interest, organiza. 
tion, and contribution to the field. 

(b) be placed on a list to be kept informed of developments in the 
Conference process through fact sheets, working papers, or a paper 
describing the role of national organizations in the field of aging. 

(c) be furnished with information and ideas in the forms of releases 
for incorporation in their journals, publications, and convention 
programs. 

(d) be urged to participate in local and State conferences where the 
organizations have been particularly active in the field. 

(e) be assisted in following through on the developmental aspects 
of a conference in process, particularly on conference recommendations 
for action. 

The Committee on Voluntary Services and Service Organization met and 
reviewed the criteria and made plans for supplementing any need for the services 
of the committee by appointing a subcommittee to help determine: 

1. Organizations meeting criteria. 

2. Number of delegates allowed each organization. 

The Subcommittee on the Selection of Organizational Representation at the 
White House Conference on Aging met and provided new lists of organizations 
to be added to the master list. They worked on procedure. A letter was sent 
to these groups, stating that if they were interested and wished to participate 
in the White House Conference on Aging they should write for an application 
blank to fill out and return by March 15, 1960. 

The roster of national organizations, called the handbook, was prepared in 
time for the leadership training meeting in June 1949 at the University of Michi- 
gan. One supplement was issued in September 1959; the second supplement 
will be available by April 1960. 

The paper on the role of national organizations has been written and will 
shortly be published. 

A progress report will go to all national organizations this month. 

Of the approximately 600 organizations who have been asked if they are inter- 
ested in participating in the Conference, letters asking for applications have 
been received from 190. 

No letters have been received from any organizations stating they did not wish 
to participate in the Conference. 





PLANS FOR PUBLICITY 


Mr. Focarty. What plans are being made for public information? 
T see hardly anything in the press about this. I read verv little of 
it in the Rhode Island papers anyway, and I do not recall reading 
much of it in the Washington papers. 

Miss Apxrns. I think that there have been a good many stories in 
the papers in connection with the specific projects and also human 
interest stories. I think that the local papers, as exemplified by my 
own State of Marvland. had very good coverage of the work going on 
in those States. I think at the present time publicity has been pri- 
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marily on a State basis. We do have plans. We have had some staff 

roblems in the information area. The plans which we have for the 
Conference developed itself will be later on. There is no question but 
that the State committees and the local committees are reaching their 
own local press, which in many ways, is the most effective way of 
arousing a general awareness in the community itself as to what is 
going on. 


PRESS CONFERENCES 


Mr. Focarry. We had brought to the attention of the committee this 
morning, in the justifications for the Office of the Secretary, that the 
workload in connection srithereee conferences in your office has been 
increasingly tremendously. These justifications say : 

In all, the Secretary held 24 news conferences between August 1, 1958, when he 
took office and the end of the fiscal year. These conferences involved the 
preparation, in consultation with the Secretary and administrative and informa- 
tion personnel through the Department, of 75 formal statements and scores of 
priefing documents on subjects ranging from analysis of the Department’s total 
budgeted operation to such specific activities as water pollution control enforce- 
ment action— 


and it mentions several more but doesn’t mention aging. 


In all, the OPR prepared in whole or part 75 formal statements, amounting to 
569 pages of materials. 

Then these justifications go on to tell about all the speeches that 
have been prepared, 63 speeches for officials in the Office of the Secre- 
tary, also the press service issued 540 press releases. Arrangements 
were made for 24 press conferences and 34 photographic appoint- 
ments. 

But in all this, we do not see anything regarding press conferences 
or other publicity on aging. I thought aging was one of our most 
pressing problems. I thought it was just as pressing as cranberries, 
but we do not see it in all this workload summary or in the newspapers. 

Mr. Kelly told us this morning that he needs more help, there is 
more work needed in writing these speeches. 

Mr. Kerty. I believe they failed to mention, Mr. Chairman, in- 
cluded in those press releases and press conferences the subject matter 
of aging was covered. 

Mr. Focarry. There does not seem to be much in the papers. You 
maybe should get a better speechwriter, or perhaps you did not have 
enough consultation with the people in the aging field. They tell 
me before a press conference is held that there may be as many as 40 
meetings with constituent agencies in checking and rechecking and 
writing and rewriting. Could it be that high # 

Mr. Kerry. It just depends on how many subjects are going to be 
covered. 

Mr. Foearry. I did not think it could be that high. 

Mr. Larrp. They did most of of the checking on the cranberry situa- 
tion after the press conference. 

Mr. Fogarry. That is right. Even when one of the most influential 
members of this committee requested a postponement of a few hours. 

Are you satisfied with the public information that is being dissemin- 
ated through the press to get people interested in this, or do you think 
something else could be done or should be done ? 

Miss Apxins. I think it can be improved. 
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Mr. Focarry. How can we help in that area, do you have any sug: 
gestions for us? 

Miss Apxins. One of our main problems has been with personnel, 
In reviewing the budget, you are aware that we had preliminary dis: 
cussions earlier in the year with a representative of the advertisin 
council to see if there were ways in which they, through their public 
service program, could work on this Conference with us. In the 
course of the discussions, it developed that it would be far more effec. 
tive for them to help with the post-Conference publicity by giving to 
the public the findings of the Conference itself. We find that there 
is a general interest already i in the aging field, and we think that the 
deliberations of the Conference should have as wide publicity as 
possible. Undoubtedly there will come from this Conference action 
items at the community level, at the State level, at the Federal level 
which should be brought to the attention of the country at large. 

I think there is no question that the articles in magazines will be 
tremendously helpful. I think that the television and radio pro- 
grams, just on a public service basis, are going to be helpful. 

Mr. Poa: arty. Is there anything this ‘committee can do? Do you 
mare any suggestions of what this committee might do to help in any 
way? 

Miss Apxrns. I haven’t any concrete suggestions at the present time 
because we are working on our own program. 

Mr. Focarry. We want to make sure that this is a successful Con- 
ference, so if you have any suggestions along that line, we would like 
to have them. 

Miss Apxrns. Perhaps Mr. Grant or Dr. Watt may have sugges- 
tions. 

Mr. Fogarty. We would be glad to hear from you. 


Mr. Grant. Dr. Watt. 
ADEQUACY OF BUDGET REQUEST 


Dr. Wart. I would simply say, Mr. Chairman, that I think that the 
support of this committee for the budget presented to you would be 
most helpful. If you would give us your support, I believe we can 
do a good job, the kind that you would like to have and be really 
proud of. 

Mr. Focarry. You mean to say you are satisfied with this budget? 

Dr. Wart. I believe we can do a very good job with this budget, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. And would that be satisfactor y to you if you got this 
amount of money ? 

Dr. Watt. Sir? 

Mr. Focarty. You would be completely satisfied and happy with 
this amount of money ? 

Dr. Warr. I suppose in some respects I should say that T am never 

satisfied completely, but I am quite convinced we can do a very fine 
job with this amount, sir. 

Mr. Fosarty. So if anybody complains to me I can quote} you as an 
authority. Yous: aid that this is sufficient to do a good job? 

Dr. Wart. Yes, sir; I believe we can do a very good job with this. 

Mr. Foearty. Mr. Grant, do you want to say anything about it? 

Mr. Grant. I would concur with Dr. Watt. We can do an effective 
job within the budget. I hope that we can satisfy this committee and 
the objectives of the law toward an excellent Conference. 
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PARTICIPATION OF OLDER PEOPLE IN CONFERENCE 


Mr. Focarry. What plans are being made to assure that older people 
will have an active part in the conference ? 

Miss Apkrns. We have plans for bringing them in to some of the 
Conference program itself. I know that they are participating in the 
State conferences. I think, Mr. Chairman, that there is no question 
that the older citizens are participating quite fully in the State 

Jans. 

Mr. Focarry. I have had some complaints from Rhode Island that 
they have offered their services and were not given much encourage- 
ment, so they just lost interest. From what I can gather, they would 
like to be considered and take an active part in the Conference. I 
thought maybe you would have some guide lines of some kind to en- 
courage the older people to take part in the Conference. 

Miss Apxrns. We will bring them in. Plans are being developed 
for the participation of some of the older persons on the program. I 
think they will be a definite part of the Conference. The guideline 
to the States in selecting delegates is one professional to two nonpro- 
fessional people. I think that in the representation from the national 
organizations as well, the older people will come as delegates, so that 
in addition to being on the program, they will be included in the dele- 
gations. 

Mr. Focarry. When will the advisory committee meet again? 

Miss Apxrns. The full committee will meet in May. The chairmen 
of the planning committees come in April. 

Mr. Focarry. How often have the subcommittee chairmen and their 
committees met ? 

Miss Apxrns. The schedule was for each particular subcommittee 
to make its own plans, but it is my understanding that each subcom- 
mittee will have held at least two meetings prior to the meeting in 
May. 


MEMPERSHIP OF NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Mr. Focarty. Will you submit a listing of the advisory commit- 
tee members’ names and titles for the record ? 

Miss Anxins. Yes, sir. 

(The information supplied follows :) 


NATIONAL Apv1IsoRY COMMITTEE FOR THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON AGING 


Chairman: Hon. Robert W. Kean, of 390 East Mount Pleasant Avenue, Living- 
ston, N.J. A native of Livingston, Mr. Kean served 20 years in the Congress of 
the United States as a Representative from the State of New Jersey, and is 
presently a partner in the investment banking firm of Kean, Taylor & Co. Mr. 
Kean received a B.A. degree from Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. 

1. John BE. Anderson: A native of Laramie, Wyo., Dr. Anderson is professor 
of psychology and director of the Institute of Child Welfare Research at the 
University of Minnesota. He is editor of Psychological Aspects of Aging. Home 
address: 51 Barton, SE., Minneapolis, Minn. Business address: Institute of 
Child Welfare Research, University of Minnesota. Planning Committee: Re- 
search in Gerontology: Social and Psychological. 

2. Joseph P. Anderson: A native of Lorain, Ohio, he received a Ph. D. degree 
from John Carroll University and as M.S. degree from Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. He presently is a member of the Advisory Committee on International 
Activities to the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Home address: 
45 Sprague Road, Scarsdale, N.Y. Business address: Executive director, Na- 
tional Association of Social Workers, 95 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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3. Ethel Perey Andrus: Dr. Andrus is president of the American Association of 
Retired Persons and president of the National Retired Teachers Association. A 
native of San Francisco, Calif., she received degrees from the University of Chi- 
cago, the Illinois Institute of Technology, and the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Home address: Grey Gables, Ojai, Calif. Business address: Same. 
Planning committee: National Voluntary Services and Service Organizations. 

4. Guillermo Arbona: Dr. Arbona is secretary of health for the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico. His department includes both health and welfare programs. 
Home address: 52 Sold Serrano Street, Santurce, P.R. Business address: Box 
9382, 1306 Ponce de Leon Avenue, Santurce. Planning Committee: Roles and 
Training of Professional Personnel. 

5. Margaret Long Arnold (Mrs. Dexter O. Arnold): A native of Lusk, Wyo,, 
Mrs. Arnold is third vice president of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and chairman of the New Hampshire Council on Aging. Home address: 6 Dear- 
born Road, Concord, N.H. Business address: None. Planning Committee: 
State Organizations. 

6. Sarah Pratt Atwood (Mrs. Albert Atwood): A native of Dansville, N.Y, 
Mrs. Atwood is a civic leader and a member of the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee on Aging and a representative of the Committee on Aging from the 
Health and Welfare Council of the National Capital area. Home address: 65 
Observatory Circle, NW., Washington, D.C. Business address: None. Planning 
Committee: Local Community Organization. 

7. Mrs. Florence L. Baltz (Mrs. Max A. Baltz): A native of White Pigeon, 
Mich., Mrs. Baltz is president of the American Nursing Home Association and 
chairman of the Joint Council for the Health Care of the Aged. She also is 
coowner and administrator of the Washington, Ill., Nursing Home and the Baltz 
Nursing Home, Norman, Ill. Home address: 116 Court Drive, Washington, Ii. 
Business address: 104 East Holland Street, Washington, Ill. Planning Com- 
mittee: Health and medical care. 

8. Miss Grace C. Bamonte (Mrs. William H. Damour): A native of New York 
City, Miss Bamonte is director of B. Altman Co. with broad experience in per- 
sonnel and employee relations. She attended Wadley and Evander Childs 
Schools in New York City and received college work at Columbia University, 
Fordham University and the New York School of Engineering. Home addregs: 
200 East 6th Street, New York, N.Y. Business address: B. Altman & Co. 5th 
Avenue and 34th Street, New York, N.Y. Planning Committee: Employment 
Security and Retirement. 

9. Mrs. Mary Bannister: A native of Lancashire, England, Mrs. Bannister is 
president of the Senior Citizens Group of Holyoke, and has been a member of 
the Massachusetts Council for the Aged for the past 3% years. Home address: 
115 Newton Street, Holyoke, Mass. Business address: None. Planning Com- 
mittee: Free Time Activities: Recreation, Voluntary Services, Citizenship 
Participation. 

10. John H. Barclay: A native of Marblehead, Mass., Mr. Barclay is chairman 
of the Maine State Committee on Aging and he is an official of the Maine Federa- 
tion of Labor. Home address: Moose Hill, Livermore Falls, Maine. Business 
address: State House, Augusta, Maine. Planning Committee: State organiza- 
tion. 

11. Mrs. Hazel K. Barger: A native of Botetourt County, Va., Mrs. Barger 
is a graduate of the Lewis Gale Hospital School of Nursing and she attended 
the University of Virginia and Roanoke College. Active in civie affairs, Mrs. 
Barger is on the board of the Central Council, PTA, the Roanoke chapter of 
Mental Health, the Cancer Society, the YWCA, the Girl Scouts, and the Business 
and Professional Women. Home address: 3642 Sunrise Avenue NW., Roanoke, 
Va. Business address: None. Planning Committee: National Voluntary Serv- 
ices and Service Organizations. 

12. Bernard Barnes: A native of Philadelphia, Pa., Mr. Barnes is a gradu 
ate of Harvard University. He is vice president of Time, Inc. Home address: 
Hastings on Hudson, N.Y. Business address: Time, Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N.Y. Planning Committee: Housing. 

13. Clark Blackburn: A native of Seneca, S.C., Mr. Blackburn is general di- 
rector of Family Services Association of America with headquarters in New 
York. Mr. Blackburn received an A.B. degree from Yale University and an 
M.S. degree in social administration at Western Reserve University. Home ad- 
dress: 25 Montrose Road, Scarsdale, N.Y. Business address: Family Service 
Association of America, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. Planning Com- 
mittee: Family Life, Family Relationships, and Friends. 
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14, Charles E. Bloedorn: A native of Denver, Mr. Bloedorn is executive secre- 
tary of the National Annuity League, Inc., and is publisher of the Bulletin Free 
Press. He is a pioneer in the field of aging in Colorado. Home address: 3416 
Bast Colfax Avenue B, Denver, Colo. Business address: National Annuity 
League, Inc., 113 15th Street, Denver, Colo. Planning Committee: Income 
Maintenance. 

15. Honorable Robert Blue: A native of Eagle Grove, Mr. Blue was Governor 
of Iowa from 1945 to 1949. He is chairman of the Iowa Legislative Study Com- 
mittee on Care of Aged and president of the board of trustees of Friendship 
Haven, Inc., Home for the Aged at Fort Dodge, Iowa. Home address: 502 West 
Broadway, Eagle Grove, Iowa. Business address: Security Savings Bank 
Building, Eagle Grove, Iowa. Planning Committee: Federal Organizations and 
Programs. 

16. Ernest J. Bohn: Mr. Bohn is director of the Cleveland Metropolitan 
Housing Authority, the first to be organized in the United States. He is chair- 
man of the Cleveland City Planning Commission and is chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Housing for Low Income Families of President Eisenhower's Ad- 
yisory Committee on Housing Policy and Programs. Home address: 2680 North 
Moreland Boulevard, Cleveland, Ohio. Business address: Cleveland Metropoli- 
tan Housing Authority, 1332 West 28th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. Planning Com- 
mittee: Housing. 

17. Dr. Roy W. Bornn: A native of St. Thomas, V.I., Dr. Bornn is government 
secretary of the Virgin Islands. Home address: 16¢c Crystal Gade, St. Thomas, 
V.I. Business address: Post Office Box 450, Administration Building, Kogens 
Gade, Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas, V.I. Planning Committee: State Organiza- 
tion. 

18. Dr. Edward Bortz: A native of Greensburg, Pa., Dr. Bortz received his 
A.B. and M.D. degrees from Harvard University. He is past president of the 
American Medical Association and Dr. Bortz is now chief of medical service at 
Lankenau Hospital (a center for aging research) in Philadelphia, Pa. Home 
address: 70 Princeton Road, Cynwyd, Pa. Business address: 2021 Girard Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia, Pa. Planning Committee: Research in Gerontology : Medical. 

19. Dr. Rosamonde R. Boyd: A native of Durham, N.C., Dr. Boyd is pro- 
fessor of sociology and chairman of the Department of Sociology at Converse 
College. She is vice president of the South Atlantic Region of the American 
Association of University Women. She was graduated magna cum laude from 
the University of South Carolina, and she received her Ph. D. from Duke Uni- 
versity. Home address: 442 Union Street, Spartanburg, S.C. Business ad- 
dress: Converse College, Spartanburg, S.C. Planning Committee: Family 
Life, Family Relationships, Friends, 

20. Mrs. Margaret C. M. Brock: A native of Los Angeles, Mrs. Brock is a 
civic leader. She is a graduate of Marlborough School for Girls, Los Angeles, 
and Mount Vernon Seminary, Washington, D.C. Home address: 1424 Club 
View Drive, Los Angeles, Calif. Business address: None. Planning Commit- 
tee: Health and Medical Care. » 

21. John Brophy: A native of Lancashire, England, Mr. Brophy is a special 
representative of the Industrial Union Department of the AFL-CIO and is 
presently a member of the AFL-CIO Community Services Committee. Home 
address: 902 Lincoln Avenue, Falls Church, Va. Business address: AFL-CIO, 
815 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. Planning Committee: Local Com- 
munity Organization. 

22. Mrs. Theresa S. Brungardt (Mrs. Alphonse O. Brungardt): A native of 
Chimney Rock, N.J., Mrs. Brungardt is director of the Vermont Recreation 
Department. She is a member of the executive committee of the National 
Committee on Aging, National Social Welfare Assembly, and she is past presi- 
dent of the Vermont Conference of Social Welfare. Home address: 30 Bailey 
Avenue, Montpelier, Vt. Business address: Post office box 56, Montpelier, Vt. 
Planning Committee: Free Time Activities, Recreation, Voluntary Services, and 
Citizenship Participation. 

23. Dr. W. D. Bryant: A native of Ruhland, Mo., Dr. Bryant is executive 
director of Community Studies, Inc., a private, nonprofit research organization 
engaged primarily in health and welfare. Home address: 9614 Sagamore, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Business address: Community Studies, 702 Walnut, Kansas City, 
Mo. Planning Committee: Research in Gerontology, Social Science, and Psy- 
chological. 

24. Joseph C. Buckley: A native of Perth, Australia, he is an account execu- 
tive with the J. Walter Thompson Co. Mr. Buckley is a member of the Connecti- 
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cut Commission on Services to Elderly Persons. He is author of “Retirement 
Handbook.” Home address: 721 Stratfield Road, Bridgeport, Conn. Business 
address: J. Walter Thompson Co., 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y, 
Planning Committee: State Organization. 

25. Mrs. Robert T. Bushnell: A native of Bridgewater, Mass., Mrs. Bushnel]} 
is field representative for the Massachusetts Council for Aging at Boston. Home 
address: 14 Wellman Street, Brookline, Mass. Business address: Room 27, 
State House, Boston, Mass. Planning Committee: Local Community Organi- 
zation. 

26. Dr. Ewald William Busse: A native of St. Louis, Mo., Dr. Busse is chair. 
man of the Department of Psychiatry, Duke University Medical School, and is 
director of the Center for Aging Research at the university. Home address; 
1423 Woodburn Road, Durham, N.C. Business address: Duke University, Dur. 
ham, N.C. Planning Committee: Research in Gerontology, Medical. 

27. Thomas H. Carroll II: A native of San Francisco, Calif., Mr. Carroll is 
vice president of the Ford Foundation. He received his B.S. degree from the 
University of .California, and his M.B.A. and D.C.S. degrees from Harvard 
University. He is a former dean and professor in the School of Business Ad- 
ministration at the University of North Carolina. Home Address: Maywood 
Road, Darien, Conn. Business address: The Ford Foundation, 477 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. Planning Committee: Impact of Inflation on Retired 
Citizens. 

28. Vincent P. Carroll: A native of Kirksville, Mo., Dr. Carroll is now pro- 
fessor of clinical surgery, Graduate School, College of Osteopathic Physicians 
and Surgeons, Los Angeles. Dr. Carroll received his B.S. degree from Northeast 
Missouri State College and his D.O. from Kirksville College. He is also director 
of the Laguna Beach Chamber of Commerce. Home address: 1920 Glenneyre 
Street, Laguna Beach, Calif. Business address: 265 Laguna Avenue, Laguna 
Beach, Calif. Planning Committee: Health and Medical Care. 

29. William T. Coleman, Jr.: A native of Philadelphia, Mr. Coleman is a 
partner in the law firm of Dilworth, Paxson, Kalish, Kohn & Dilks. He received 
his A.B. from the University of Pennsylvania and his LL.B. from Harvard Law 
School. He is a member of the Advisory Council on Child Welfare Services, 
Children’s Bureau, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and a former 
law secretary to Justice Felix Frankfurter. Home address: 612 Hortter, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Business address: 2635 Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Building, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. Planning Committee: Family Life, Family Relationships, Friends, 

30. J. Douglas Colman: A native of New York City, Mr. Colman is vice presi- 
dent of the Blue Cross Association. He was formerly vice president of Johns 
Hopkins University. Mr. Colman received his M.E. degree from Cornell Uni- 
versity. Home address: 55 East 34th Street, New York, N.Y. Business ad- 
dress: Same. Planning Committee: Income Maintenance. 

31. Ralph E. Conwell: A native of Grand River, Iowa, Mr. Conwell is pro- 
fessor of economics at the University of Wyoming. He received A.B. and LL.B. 
degrees from the University of Wyoming, and an M.A. degree from the Univer- 
sity of Colorado. He has done graduate work in economics at New York 
University, the University of Chicago, and the University of California at Los 
Angeles. Home address: 803 Flint Street, Laramie, Wyo. Business address: 
Arts and Sciences Building, University of Wyoming, Laramie. Planning Com- 
mittee: Population Trends, and Social and Economic Implications. 

32. Harry Finch Corbin: A native of Latham, Kans., Dr. Corbin is president 
of the University of Wichita. He is the recipient of the Distinguished Service 
Award of the National Conference of Christians and Jews. Home address: 
1820 North Hillside Street, Wichita, Kans. Business address: University of 
Wichita, Wichita, Kans. Planning Committee: Roles and Training of Profes- 
sional Personnel. 

33. Theodore D. Cornman: A native of Britt, Iowa, Mr. Cornman is a con- 
tractor and real estate developer. He is a member of the Albuquerque Chamber 
of Commerce. Home address: 1022 Pueblo Solano, Albuquerque, N. Mex. Busi- 
ness address: Not listed. Planning Committee: Impact of Inflation on Retired 
Citizens. 

34. Barbara Coughlan (Mrs. Carroll J. Coughlan): A native of Goldfield, 
Nev., Mrs. Coughlan is director of the Nevada Department of Welfare. She 
received a B.A. degree from the University of Nevada and an A.M.A. degree 
from the University of California at Berkeley. Home address: 327 South Arling- 
ton Avenue, Reno, Nev. Business address: 325 West Street, Reno, Nev. Plan- 
ning Committee: Rehabilitation. 
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35. Brevard Crihfield: A native of Bloomington, Il., Mr. Crihfield is executive 
director of the Council of State Governments with headquarters in Chicago. 
Home address: Dunes Acres, Chesterton, Ind. Business address : 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago, Ill. Planning Committee: State Organization. 

36. Edwin L. Crosby: A native of Rochester, N.Y., Dr. Crosby is director of 
the American Hospital Association. He received an A.B. degree from Union 
College, an M.D. degree from Albany Medical College, and M.P.H. and D. Ph. 
degrees from Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. Home address : 1045 
Westmoor Road, Winnetka, Ill. Business address : American Hospital Associa- 
tion, 880 North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. Planning Committee: Health 
and Medical Care. . . : 

37. Nelson H. Cruikshank: A native of Bradner, Ohio, Mr. Cruikshank is 
director of the Department of Social Security AFL-CIO. Mr. Cruikshank is a 
member of the Federal Advisory Council to the U.S. Department of Labor and 
the Labor Committee of the National Planning Association. He has served 
in numerous capacities related to social welfare activities of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. Home address: 10209 Lorain Avenue, Silver Spring, Md. Business 
address: 815 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. Planning Committee: Impact 
of Inflation on Retired Citizens. 

98, Grace B. Daniels: A native of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Miss Daniels is presi- 
dent of the National Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs. 
She is executive in the Luzerne County Government in Pennsylvania. Home 
address: The Cambridge, Apartment 303, 146 East Walnut, Kingston, Pa. 
Business address: Not listed. Planning Committee: Employment Security and 
Retirement. 

39. Dr. George BE. Davis: A native of Farmersville, Ohio, Dr. Davis is director 
of adult education at Purdue University and is chairman of the Governor’s com- 
mittee on aging. He received A.B., M.A., and Ph. D. degrees from the University 
of lowa. Home address: 633 Owen Street, Lafayette, Ind. Business address: 
319 Purdue Union Building, Purdue University, West Lafayette, Ind. Planning 
Committee: Education. 

40. Robert J. DeCamp: A native of Madisonville, Ohio, Mr. DeCamp is a mem- 
ber of the National Association of Retired Civil Employees and a former special 
assistant to the Assistant Secretary for Federal-State Relations of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. Home address: 6232 Pemberton Drive, 
Dallas, Tex. Business address. None. Planning Committee: Federal Organiza- 
tions and Programs. 

41. Mother M. Bernadette de Lourdes: Mother Bernadette is administrator of 
the Mary Manning Walsh Home in New York City. She is also vicar general 
of the Carmelite Sisters for the Aged and Infirm. Business address: Mary 
Manning Walsh Home, 420 East 59th Street, New York, N.Y. Planning 
Committee: Rehabilitation. 

2. Thomas C. Desmond: A member of the New York State Senate for 28 
years until his retimement, Mr. Desmond is former chairman of the New York 
State Joint Legislative Committee on Problems of the Aging. Home address: 94 
Broadway, Newburgh, N.Y. Business address: None. Planning Committee: 
Employment Security and Retirement. 

43. Dr. Hayden H. Donahue: A native of El Reno, Okla., Dr. Donahue is 
acting superintendent of the Arkansas State Hospital, Little Rock, Ark. A 
graduate of the University of Kansas School of Medicine, Dr. Donahue holds 
B.S. and M.D. degrees. Home address: Not listed. Business address: Arkansas 
State Hospital, Little Rock, Ark. Planning Committee: Health and Medical 
Care, 

44. Dr. Wilma Donahue: A native of Mitchellville, Iow>, Dr. Donahue is 
chairman of the Division of Gerontology, Institute for Human Adjustment at 
the University of Michigan. She also is director of the University of Michigan 
conference on aging and is a member of the Governor’s commission on aging 
and of the Advisory Committee on Housing for the Elderly of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. She received A.B., M.A., and Ph. D. degrees from 
the University of Michigan. Home address: 2601 Powell Avenue, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Business address: University of Michigan, 1510 Rackham Building, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Planning Committee: Roles and Training of Professional Per- 
sonnel. 

45, Edna Baston Donald (Mrs. Bruce Stanton Donald): A native of Kearney, 
Nebr., Mrs. Donald is a member of the Advisory Committee on Housing for 
the Elderly of the Housing and Home Finance Agency. She is also a member 
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of the U.S. Assay Commission. She is a graduate of Kearney College (State 
Teachers) and Baptist College, Grand Island, Nebr. Home address: 1808 West 
Charles Street, Grand Island, Nebr. Business address: Post Office Box 260, 
Grand Island, Nebr. Planning Committee: Housing. 

46. Loula Friend Dunn: A native of Grove Hill, Ala., Miss Dunn is direetor 
of the American Public Welfare Association. She is a former commissioner 
of public welfare in Alabama. Home address: Plaisance Hotel, 60th at § 
Island Avenue, Chicago, Nl. Business address: 1318 East 60th Street, Chicago, 
Ill. Planning Committee: Income Maintenance. 

47. Jane P. Earles: A native of Kingsport, Tenn., Mrs. Earle is a businegs. 
woman and active in community affairs. She is a member of the Kingsport 
Chamber of Commerce and has served two terms as president of the American 
Legion Auxiliary. Home address: Ridgefields, Kingsport, Tenn. Business 
address: Not listed. Planning Committee: Local Community Organization, 

48. Marion Eberly (Mrs. Arthur Allen): A native of Ashtabula, Ohio, Mrz 
Eberly received a B.A. degree from Barnard College, New York City. She is 
director of the Women’s Division of the Institute of Life Insurance. Mrs, 
Eberly was a delegate to the White House Conference on Highway Safety in 
194. Home address: 7 Peter Cooper Road, New York, N.Y. Business address: 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. Planning Committee: Population Trends 
and Social and Economic Implications. 

49. Bayard L. England: A native of Newark, N.J. Mr. England is president of 
the Atlantic City Electric Co. and director of the Federal Reserve Bank of Phil. 
adelphia. Mr. England attended Temple University in Philadelphia, Pa. Home 
address: Glenside and Woode-Lyne Boulevard, Linwood, N.J. Business address: 
Atlantic City Electric Co., 1600 Pacific Avenue, Atlantic City, NJ. Planning 
Committee: Impact of Inflation on Retired Citizens. 

nO. A. T. Everett: A native of Littleton, Colo., Mr. Everett is vice president of 
the Prudential Life Insurance Co. He is chairman of the committee on social 
problems of the Health Insurance Association of America. He is a graduate of 
the University of Denver. Home address: 65 Addison Drive, Short Hills, NJ, 
Business address : 19 Bank Street, Newark, N.J. Planning Committee: Impact of 
Inflation on Retired Citizens. 

51. Charles F. Feike: A native of Granite, Okla:, Mr. Feike is director of the 
Oregon Division of Vocational Rehabilitation and is president-elect of the Na- 
tional Rehabilitation Association. He also is a member of the Oregon State 
Committee on Aging. Mr. Feike received a B.S. degree from Oregon State Col- 
lege at Corvallis, Oreg. Home address: 1178 Northeast Chemeketa Street, 
Salem, Oreg. Business address: 1400 Southwest Fifth Avenue, Salem, Oreg. 
Planning Committee: Rehabilitation. 

52. Donald E. Flieder: A native of Waterloo, Iowa, Dr. Flieder is associate 
professor in the School of Dentistry at St. Louis. University. He received B.A. 
and M.A. degrees from Ohio State Teachers College and D.D.S. degree from the 
University of Iowa. Home address: 9174 Rohin Court, Brentwood, Mo. Busi- 
ness address: St. Louis University, 3556 Caroline Street, St. Louis, Mo. Plan- 
ning Committee: Research in Gerontology: Medical. 

53. Walter Foody: A native of Chicago, Mr. Foody is vice president of the 
Continental Casualty Insurance Co. and is currently in charge of the Actuarial 
Department and Independent Plans Division underwriting the 65-plus program. 
Mr. Foody received his A.B. from Loyola University, and his M.A. in mathe 
matics also from Loyola. Home address: 10203 South Wood Street, Chicago, 
Ill. Business address: 310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. Planning Com- 
mittee: Employment Security and Retirement. 

54. Raymond J. Gallagher: A native of Cleveland, the Very Reverend Mon- 
signor Gallagher is assistant director of Catholic charities for the diocese of 
Cleveland. Home address: 8301 Detroit Avenue Northwest, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Business address: Catholic Charities, diocese of Cleveland, 1027 Superior Ave- 
nue, Cleveland, Ohio. Planning Committee: Religion. 

55. Oliver Kelleam Garretson: A native of Fort Smith, Ark., Dr. Garretson is 
dean of the College of Education at the University of Arizona. He received his 
Ph.D. from Columbia University. Home address: 3165 East Fifth Street, Tucson, 
Ariz. Business address: University of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. Planning Com- 
mittee: Education. 

56. Samuel D. Gershovitz: A native of New York City, Mr. Gershovitz is ex- 
ecutive vice president of the National Jewish Welfare Board. He received his 
B.S. degree from the University of Minnesota. Home address: 140 Palmer Ave- 
nue, Larchmont, N.Y. Business address: National Jewish Welfare Board, 145 
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Fast 32d Street, New York, N.Y. Planning Committee: National Voluntary Serv- 
ices and Service Organizations. 

57. Chloe Gifford: A native of Mount Olivet, Ky., Miss Gifford is on leave 
from the University of Kentucky to serve as president of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. At the University of Kentucky, Miss Gifford is director 
of the Department of Community Services of the College of Adult Education. 
she also is director of the extension division of the university. She received 
LL.B., A.B., and M.A., degrees from the University of Kentucky. Home address: 
Not listed. Business address: General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 1734 N 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

58. Lillian Moller Gilbreth: Dr. Gilbreth is president of Gilbreth, Inc., con- 
sulting engineers. She is a lecturer and author. Home address: 215 Fernwood 
Avenue, Montclair, N.J. Business address: Gilbreth, 248 Lorraine Avenue, Upper 
Montclair, N.J. Planning Committee: Research in Gerontology: Social Science 
and Psychological. 

59. Charles J. Graham: A native of Pittsburgh, Pa., Mr. Graham is chairman 
of the board of the Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railroad. He is a life trustee 
of Shadyside Hospital in Pittsburgh. Home address: Route 2, Thorn Run 
Road, Corapolis, Pa. Business address: 1 Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Planning Committee: Population Trends and Social and Economic Implications. 

60. Orville Francis Grahame: A native of Palo, Iowa, Mr. Grahame is vice 
president of the Paul Revere Life Insurance Co. He has served as a member 
of the Massachusetts Pension Commission. Home address: 6 Bancroft Tower 
Road, Worcester, Mass. Business address: 18 Chestnut Street, Worcester, Mass. 
Planning Committee : Income Maintenance. 

61. Warren P. Griffiths: A native of Philadelphia, Mr. Griffiths attended the 
University of Pennsylvania. He is chairman of the Citizens Advisory Commit- 
tee for the Aged of Philadelphia County Board of Assistance. Mr. Griffiths 
is owner and operator of the Fairview Nursing Homes, Inc., of Philadelphia. 
Home address: Not listed. Business address: Newton Avenue at Stanton 
Avenue, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. Planning Committee: Rehabilitation. 

62. Alfred M. Gruenther: A native of Platte Center, Nebr., General Gruenther 
is president of the American Red Cross. He graduated from the U.S. Military 
Academy with a B.S. degree. Home address: 2720 35th Place NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. Business address: 17th Street between D and E Streets NW., 
Washington, D.C. Planning Committee: National Voluntary Services and 
Service Organizations. 

63. George P. Hansen: A native of Cleveland, Mr. Hansen is manager of the 
Ohio Valley Board of Trade. He spent the major part of his life in the steel 
industry where his most recent position was that of assistant vice president for 
steel mill operations, Wheeling Steel Corp. He attended the Case Institute 
of Technology and is an emeritus member of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute. Home address: Highland Park, Wheeling, W. Va. Business address: 
308 Board of Trade Building, Wheeling, W. Va. Planning Committee: Education. 

64. Robert W. Hansen: A native of Milwaukee, Judge Hansen is a member of 
the district court. He twice has been grand worthy president of the Fraternal 
Order of Eagles. As chairman of the programs department Judge Hansen is 
directing the order’s national crusade to end discrimination in employment be- 
cause of age. Home address: 2000 North 70th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. Business 
address: 808 West Kilborn Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. Planning Committee: 
Employment Security and Retirement. 

65. J. Floyd Harrison: A native of Wayne County, W. Va., Mr. Harrison is 
chairman of the West Virginia Commission To Study Problems of the Aging. 
He was educated at Marshall College and West Virginia Wesleyan. Home 
address: Box 36, Wayne, W. Va. Business address: Same. Planning Commit- 
tee: State Organization. 

66. Harry G. Haskell, Jr.: A native of Wilmington, Mr. Haskell was a member 
of the U.S. House of Representatives in the 85th Congress. In 1955, he was a 
consultant on special projects in the Office of the Under Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. Mr. Haskell attended Princeton 
University. Home address: 1001 Berkeley Road, Wilmington, Del. Susiness 
address: 1300 Market Street, Wilmington, Del. Planning Committee: Federal 
Organizations and Programs. 

67. Harold Hillenbrand: A native of Chicago, Dr. Hillenbrand is executive 
secretary of the American Dental Association. He received D.D.S. and B.S.D. 
degrees from Loyola University of Chicago. He also is editor of the Fortnightly 
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Review of the Chicago Dental Society. Home address: 540 West Aldine Street; 
Chicago, Ill. Business address: 222 East Superior Street, Chicago, Ill. Plap. 
ning Committee: Health and Medical Care. 

68. G. Warfield Hobbs: A native of Baltimore, Md., Mr. Hobbs is chairman 
of the National Committee on the Aging of the National Social Welfare Assem- 
bly. He also is vice president of the First National City Bank of New York, 
Mr. Hobbs attended Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. Home addregg: 
Lords Highway, Weston, Westport, Conn. Business address: National Com. 
mittee on Aging, 345 East 46th Street, New York, also First National City Bank 
of New York, 55 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. Planning Committee: Impact of 
Inflation on Retired Citizens. 

69. Maggie Bell Hodges (Mrs. Andrew Jackson Hodges, Jr.): A native of 
Shreveport, Mrs. Hodges is a member of the Cultural Development Committee 
of the Shreveport Chamber of Commerce. Mrs. Hodges attended Brenay 
College and the University of Texas. Home address: 540 Oneonta Street, 
Shreveport, La. Business address: None. Planning Committee: Local Commu. 
nity Organization. 

70. Richard G. Hughes: A native of Hutchinson County, Tex., Mr. Hughes ig 
chairman of the National Housing Center and a past president of the National 
Association of Home Builders. He is head of the Hughes Development Co, at 
Pampa. Home address: 400 Harvester Street, Pampa, Tex. Business address; 
Hughes Development Co., Post Office Box 1662, Pampa, Tex. Planning Com. 
mittee: Housing: 

71. Viola Hymes (Mrs. Charles Hymes) : A native of Chicago, Ill., Mrs. Hymeg 
is president of the National Council of Jewish Women. She was a founding 
member and now director of the Council House for Senior Citizens in Minne. 
apolis. She also is active in the American Association of University Women 
and the League of Women Voters. Home address: 2044 Cedar Lake Boulevard, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Business address: None. Planning Committee: National 
Voluntary Services and Service Organizations. 

72. Margaret A. Ireland (Mrs. R. Livington Ireland): A native of Chicago, 
Tll., Mrs. Ireland is former director of the Ohio State Department of Public 
Welfare. She is presently chairman of the National Conference on Homemaker 
Services. Home address: 19100 North Park Boulevard, Shaker Heights, Ohio, 
Business address: None. Planning Committee: Family Life, Family Relation. 
ships, Friends. 

73. Hardin B. Jones: A native of Los Angeles, Calif., Dr. Jones is associate 
director of the Institute of Human Development at the University of California 
at Berkeley. He received A.B., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees from the University 
of California. Home address: 3381 Springhill Road, Lafayette, Calif. Busi- 
ness address: Institute of Human Development, University of California, Berke- 
ley. Planning Committee: Research in Gerontology: Biological. 

74. Marjorie M. Jones (Mrs. Robert M. Jones): A native of Toronto, Canada, 
Mrs. Jones is a Seattle civie leader. Mrs. Jones has been active in health, wel- 
fare, service and intergroup agency work and she received a human relations 
award from the National Conference of Christians and Jews for her health and 
welfare services. Home address: 512 Newton Street, Seattle, Wash. Business 
address: None. Planning Committee: Religion. 

75. William Boyd Jones: A native of Clayton, Okla., Mr. Jones is administrtor 
of the Anniston Memorial Hospital. He holds a master’s degree in hospital 
administration from the Washington University Medical School at St. Louis, 
Mo. Home address: Anniston, Ala. Business address: Anniston Memorial 
Hospital, Anniston, Ala. Planning Committee: Health and Medical Care. 

76. Walter U. Kennedy: A native of Murrayville, Ill., Dr. Kennedy is a surgeon 
and president of the Henry County (Ind.) Welfare Board. He attended the 
University of Illinois and received an M.D. degree from Barnes University. 
Home address: 701 South 14th Street, Newcastle, Ind. Business address: 209 
Union Building, Newcastle, Ind. Planning Committee: Income Maintenance. 

77. Donald P. Kent: Mr. Kent is director of the institute of Gerontology at 
the University of Connecticut and chairman of the Connecticut Commission on 
Services for Elderly Persons. Home address: Route 2, Storrs, Conn. Business 
address: University of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. Planning Committee: State 
Organization. 

78. Fred R. Knautz: A native of Ritzville, Wash., Mr. Knautz is executive 
director of the Lutheran Homes and Hospital Society of America. Home ad- 
dress: Post Office Box 1587, Fargo, N. Dak. Business address: Lutheran Hos- 
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pitals and Homes Society of America, 114 Roberts Street, Fargo, N. Dak. Plan- 
ning Committee: Health and Medical Care. 

79, Gladys Ellsworth Knowles (Mrs. Aubrey Knowles): A native of Rock- 
ville; Nebr., Mrs. Knowles is owner and operator of a livestock ranch in Montana. 
Active in American Red Cross work, Mrs. Knowles is a member of the advisory 
committee of the Montana Tuberculosis Association, a member of the Montana 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and a member of the Colonial Dames of the 17th 
Century, D.A.R. She was selected as the Montana businesswoman of the year by 
the University of Montana in 1955. She attended Boyles College of Business, 
Omaha, Nebr., and is a Montana civic leader. Home address: 2903 Roman 
Drive, Billings, Mont. Business address: Hardin, Mont. Planning Committee: 
Rehabilitation. 

80. William B. Kountz: A native of St. Louis, Mo., Dr. Kountz is assistant 
professor of clinical medicines at the Washington University (St. Louis) School 
of Medicine. He also is chief of the geriatric unit at the St. Louis Chronic 
Hospital and president of the Gerontological Research Foundation. He is former 
president of the Gerontological Society. Home address: 2619 Gurney Court, 
St. Louis, Mo. Business address: St. Louis Chronic Hospital, 5800 Arsenal, 
St. Louis, also, 4500 Olive Street, St Louis 8, Mo. Planning Committee: Roles 
and Training of Professional Personnel. 

81. Louis Kuplan: A native of New York City, Mr. Kuplan is executive secre- 
tary of the California Citizens Advisory Committee on Aging and Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Aging. He is president of the Gerontological Society and 
president-elect of the International Association of Gerontology. Mr. Kuplan re- 
ceived an A.B. degree from the University of California in Los Angeles. Home 
address: 291 Meister Way, Sacramento, Calif. Business address: 722 Capitol 
Avenue, Sacramento 14, Calif. Mailing address: Post Office Box 2103, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. Planning Committee: State Organization. 

2. Arthur Larson: A native of Sioux Falls, S. Dak., Mr. Larson is special 
consultant at Duke University, Durham, N.C. He is former Director of the U.S. 
Information Agency, former Under Secretary of Labor, former associate chair- 
man of the Federal Council on Aging, and former assistant to the President of 
the United States. Home address: 3408 Dover Road, Durham, N.C. Business 
address: Duke University, Durham, N.C. Planning Committee: Federal Or- 
ganizations and Programs. 

88. Leonard W. Larson: A native of Clarkfield, Minn., Dr. Larson is chair- 
man of the board of trustees of the American Medical Association. Dr. Larson 
received A.B. and M.D. degrees from the University of Minnesota. He has been 
a member of the board of directors of the American Cancer Society since 1945. 
Home address: 200 North Tower, Bismarck, N. Dak. Business address: 221 
North 5th, Bismarck, N. Dak. Planning Committee: Health and Medical Care. 

84. Eugene Lipitz: A native of New York City, Mr. Lipitz is president and ad- 
ministrator of House in the Pines Nursing Home, Inc., a nursing and convales- 
cent home. He is a member of the American Gerontological Society, the Amer- 
ican Geriatrics Society, consultant member of the Committee of Special Nursing 
on Problems of the Council on Medical Care of Maryland, a member of the 
Maryland State Hospital Licensing Board and a member of the Committee on 
Chronic Illness of the Baltimore Council of Social Agencies. Home address: 
3213 Bancroft Road, Baltimore, Md. Business address: 16 Fusting Avenue, 
Cantonsville, Ohio. Planning Committee: Health and Medical Care. 

8. Anna C. Lomas (Mrs. Malcolm Dewitt Lomas): A native of Monroe, Iowa, 
Mrs. Lomas attended the University of Iowa. She is a member of the Iowa 
State Historical Society. She is active in American Red Cross. Home ad- 
dress: 805 Prospect Street, Red Oak, Iowa. Business address: None. Plan- 
ning Committee: Family Life, Family Relationships, Friends. 

86. Robert MacRae: A native of Chadd’s Ford, Pa., Mr. MacRae is executive 
director of the Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chicago. He received an A.B. 
degree from the University of Michigan. Home address: 1955 West 101st 
Street. Chicago, Ill. Business address: 123 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Planning Committee: Local Community Organization. 

87. Travis MeCharen: A native of Toccopola, Miss., Mr. McCharen is chair- 
man of the Mississippi Council of Aging and director of the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Division of the Mississippi State Department of Education. Home 
address: 620 Mohawk Avenue, Jackson, Miss. Business address: Box 1698, 
Jackson, Miss. Planning Committee: Social Services. 

88. Benjamin Mosby McKelway: A native of Fayetteville, N.C., Mr. McKelway 
is editor of the Washington Star and president of the Associated Press. He is 
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a graduate of Virginia Polytechnic Institute and George Washington University, 
Home address: 225 Virginia Avenue, SE., Washington, D.C. Business-addregg, 
The Evening Star, Washington, D.C. Planning Committee: Education. 

89. John B. Martin, Jr.: A native of Grand Rapids, Mr. Martin is chairman of 
the Michigan State Legislative Advisory Committee on Problems of the 
A practicing attorney and a partner in the law firm of Harrington, Waer, Cary 
& Martin, Mr. Martin is a graduate of Dartmouth College, the University of 
Michigan Law School and is a Rhodes Scholar. He also is vice chairman of 
the Coordinating Council on Aging of Grand Rapids and Kent County, Mich, 
He is a former State senator and auditor general of the State of Michigan, 
Home address: 345 Plymouth Road, SW., Grand Rapids, Mich. Business aq. 
dress: 1107 Peoples National Bank Building, Grand Rapids. Planning Com. 
mittee: Population Trends, Social and Economic Implications. 

90. Geneva Mathiasen (Mrs. Soren A. Mathiasen): A native of Macon County, 
Ill., Mrs. Mathiasen is executive secretary of the National Committee on Aging 
of the National Social Welfare Assembly. Home address: R.F.D. 1, Monroe, 
N.Y. Business address: 345 East 46th Street, New York, N.Y. Planning Com. 
mittee: Local Community Organization. 

91. Berwyn F. Mattison: A native of Glens Falls, N.Y., Dr. Mattison is exee 
utive secretary of the American Public Health Association. Dr. Mattison receiveg 
B.S., M.A., M.D., and M.P.H. degrees from Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
the University of California, McGill University (Montreal) and Johns Hopkins 
University, respectively. He served as secretary of health for the Common. 
wealth of Pennsylvania from 1955 to 1958. Home address: 107 Midland Avenue, 
Tarrytown, N.Y.. Business address: American Public Health Association, 1796 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. Planning Committee: National Voluntary Services 
and Service Organizations. 

92. Karl P. Meister: A native of Caledonia, Ohio, the Reverend Dr. Meigter 
is a consultant with the Board of Hospitals and Homes of the Methodist Church, 
Before his retirement, Dr. Meister was executive secretary of the Board of 
Hospitals and Homes of the Methodist Church. Home address: 259 Hamilton 
Avenue, Elyria, Ohio. Business address: 740 Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. Plan- 
ning Committee: Health and Medical Care. 

93. Garson Meyer: A native of Rochester, Dr. Meyer is chief chemist at the 
Apparatus and Optical Division of the Eastman Kodak Co. He is past presi- 
dent and incumbent board member of the Jewish Home and Infirmary of Ro- 
chester. Home address: 1600 East Avenue, Rochester, N.Y. Business address: 
333 State Street, Rochester, N.Y. Planning Committee: Free Time Activities: 
Recreation, Voluntary Services, Citizenship Participation. 

94. Carl T. Mitnick: Mr. Mitnick is president of the National Association of 
Home Builders. He is a member of the Advisory Committee on Housing for the 
Elderly to the Housing and Home Finance Agency. Home address: 430 Vir- 
ginia Avenue, Collingswood, N.J. Business address: National Association of 
Home Builders, 1625 L Street, NW., Washington, D.C., and 1080 Maple Avenue, 
Merchantville, N.J. Planning Committee: Housing. 

95. Victor Morel: A native of Rock Island, Canada, Mr. Morel is district su- 
pervisor for the New York City Board of Education. He received B.S. and 
master’s degrees in education at Fordham University. Home address: 54 Davis 
Avenue, Staten Island, N.Y. Business address: Not listed. Planning Commit- 
tee: Education. 

96. Woodrow W. Morris: A native of Bay City, Mich., Dr. Mofris is director 
of the Institute of Gerontology at the University of Iowa. He received M.A. 
and Ph. D. degrees from the University of Michigan. Home address: 230 Hutch- 
inson Avenue, Iowa City, Iowa. Business address: Institute of Gerontology, 
University of Iowa, Byington Road, Iowa City, Iowa. Planning Committee: 
State Organization. 

97. Mary C. Mulvey (Mrs. Gordon F. Mulvey): A native of Bangor, Maine, 
Mrs. Mulvey is chairman of the advisory commission to the Rhode Island State 
Division on Aging. She received a B.A. degree from the University of Maine, an 
M.A. degree from Brown University, and is working toward a doctorate at Har- 
vard University. Home address: 65 Edgehill Road, Providence, R.I. Business 
address: Not listed. Planning Committee: State Organization. 

98. Mr. Walter C. Nelson: A native of St. Paul, Minn., Mr. Nelson is president 
of the Mortgage Bankers Association. He is president of Eberhardt Co. of 
Minneapolis. Home address: 6308 Westwood Court, Edina, Minn. Business ad- 
dress: 207 South 6th Street, Minneapolis, Minn. Planning Committee: Housing. 
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99. Herschel Newsom: A native of Columbus, Ind., Mr. Newsom has been 
Master of the National Grange since 1950 and is a member of the Research 
Marketing Administration Advisory Committee of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. He is a former director of the Blue Cross-Blue Shield of Indiana and 
is director of the National Fund for Medical Education. Home address: 4616 
Garfield Street NW., Washington, D.C. Business address: National Grange, 744 
Jackson Place, NW., Washington, D.C. Planning Committee: Population 
Trends, Social and Economic Implications. 

100. Edwin Niehaus: A native of St. Louis, Mo., Mr. Niehaus is director of 
employment relations and retirement for the Great Western Sugar Co. at Den- 
yer, Colo. He is a graduate of Western Military Academy and also studied at 
Washington University, St. Louis. Home address: 3855 Estes Street, Wheat 
Ridge, Colo. Business address: Great Western Sugar Co., P.O. Box 5308, Termi- 
nal Annex, Denver, Colo. Planning Committee: Employment Security and 
Retirement. 

101. James Franklin Oates, Jr.: A native of Evanston, Ill., Mr. Oates is a law- 
yer and he is chief executive officer for the Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States. Home address: 1 Sutton Place South, New York, N.Y. 
Business address: The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 393 Seventh Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. Planning Committee: Health and Medical Care. 

102. Charles E. Odell: A native of Richmond Hill, N.Y., Mr. Odell is director 
of the Older and Retired Workers Department of the United Mine Workers, 
AFL-CIO. Mr. Odell formerly was assistant to the Under Secretary of Labor 
in charge of the Department’s older worker program. He is a graduate of Syra- 
euse University and took graduate work in personnel administration, psychology, 
social insurance, and guidance at American University. Home address: 3008 
Brockman Boulevard, Ann Arbor, Mich. Business address: 800 East Jefferson 
Street, Detroit, Mich. Planning Committee: Employment Security and Retire- 
ment. 

108. William F. O’Donnell: A native of Burnet, Tex., Dr. O’Donnell is presi- 
dent of Eastern Kentucky State College. He received his A.B. and LL.B. de- 
grees from Transylvania College, and his M.A. degree from Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Home address, 507 Lancaster Avenue, Richmond, Ky. 
Business address, Eastern Kentucky State College, Richmond, Ky. Planning 
Committee: Education. 

104. John Thomas O'Rourke: A native of Philadelphia, Mr. O’Rourke is editor 
of the Washington Daily News. He was educated at Columbia University and 
George Washington University. Home address: 3506 Lowell Street N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. Business address: Washington Daily News, Washington, D.C. 
Planning Committee: Rehabilitation. 

105. H. Bruce Palmer: A native of Imlay City, Mich., Mr. Palmer is president 
of the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. He also is a director of he United 
States Chamber of Commerce and has served as chairman of the chamber’s 
national conference on individual planning for retirement. He is a graduate 
of the University of Michigan. Home address: 2 Dillwood Drive, Madison, N.J. 
Business address: Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co., 110 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. Planning Committee: Income Maintenance. 

106. Georgia S. Patterson (Mrs. Paul L. Patterson): A native of Portland, 
Mrs. Patterson is a civic leader and served as chairman of the Oregon State 
Board of Education in 1955-56. She is the widow of Paul Linton Patterson, 
former Governor of Oregon. She is a member of the board of the YWCA, 
a member of the Heart Association and the Crippled Children and Adult Society 
of Oregon. She received a B.A. degree from the University of Oregon. Home 
address: 1730 Southwest Martha Street, Portland, Oreg. Business address: 
none. Planning Committee: Education. 

107. Elisabeth Cogswell Phillips: Miss Phillips is a native of Buffalo, N-Y. 
She is executive director of the Visiting Nurse Service in Rochester, N.Y., and 
a senior nurse officer in the Commissioned Reserve, U.S. Public Health Service. 
She completed requirements for the R.N. at Johns Hopkins Hospital School of 
Nursing. She received the B.S. and M.A. degrees from Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City. She holds a psychiatric nursing certificate from 
the Phipps Institute, Baltimore, Md. Home adress: 75 Briar Lane, Irondequoit, 
Rochester, N.Y. Business address: Visiting Nurse Service, Rochester, N.Y. 

108 Mary Pickford (Mrs. Charles “Buddy” Rogers): A native of Toronto, 
Canada, Miss Pickford is famed for her film roles. Miss Pickford is a founding 
member of the American Society for the Aged. Home address: 1148 Summit 
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Drive, Beverley Hills, Calif. Business address: None listed. Planning Com. 
mittee: Housing. 

109. Harry N. Pollock: A native of New York City, Mr. Pollock is president 
of Pollock Stores Co., and he is a member of the Sebastian County Mental Health 
Association and the Salvation Army. Mr. Pollock also is president of the Wel. 
fare Federation of Fort Smith. Home address: 3405 South O, Fort Smith, Ark 
Business address: 900 Garrison Avenue, Fort Smith, Ark. Planning Committee; 
Social Services. 

110. Thelma Elizabeth Porter: A native of South Rockwood, Mich., Dr. Porter 
is dean of the College of Home Economics at Michigan State University, and 
a former home economist with the U.S. Department of Agriculture. Dr. Porter 
received her B.S. degree from Michigan State University, her M.A. degree from 
the University of California, and her Ph. D. from the University of Chicago. Dr, 
Porter is a member of the American Home Economics Association, American 
Institute of Nutrition, and the American Dietetic Association. Home addregg: 
309 Orchard Street, East Lansing, Mich. Business address: The College of Home 
Economies, Michigan State University, Planning Committee: Family Life, 
Family Relationships, Friends. 

111. Joseph Prendergast: A native of Evanston, Ill, Mr. Prendergast ig 
executive director of the National Recreation Association. He is a graduate of 
Princeton University, where he was an all-American halfback. He also attended 
Oxford University. Mr. Prendergast received an honorary LL.D. degree from 
Springfield, Mass., College in recognition of his leadership in the field of ree 
reation. Home address: 8 MacDougal Alley, New York, N.Y. Business address: 
8 West Eighth Street, New York, N.Y. Planning Committee: Free Time Actiyj- 
ties: Recreation, Voluntary Services, Citizenship Participation. 

112. William Andrew Regan: A native of New Brunswick, N.J., Mr. Regan is 
legal consultant to the Catholic Hospital Association of the United States and 
Canada. He received a B.A. degree from Providence College and his LLB, 
degree from the Boston College of Law. Home address: 821 Smith, Providence, 
R.I. Business address: McElroy, Gallogly, Regan, 1231 Industrial Bank Build 
ing, Providence, R.I. Planning Committee: Health and Medical Care. 

113. Louis Regenstein, Jr.: A native of Atlanta, Mr. Regenstein was graduated 
cum laude from Harvard University and is a partner in the Atlantic law firm of 
Smith, Kilpatrick, Cody, Rogers & McClatchey. He is a member of the Atlanta 
Council on Human Relations, the Jewish Home for the Aged, and the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. Home address: 3691 Tuxedo Road NW, 
Atlanta, Ga. Business address: 1045 Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. Planning 
Committee : Social Services. 

114. Holland Luley Robb: A native of Gays Mill, Wis., Colonel Robb is a 
member of the Chapel Hill Association for the Aging. An officer in the Corps 
of Engineers, U.S. Army, for 37 years until his retirement, Colonel Robb is a 
graduate of the U.S. Military Academy. Home address: Sourwood Drive, 
Chapel Hill, N.C. Business address: None. Planning Committee: Local Com- 
munity Organization. 

115. Minnette B. Roberts (Mrs. James E. Roberts): A native of Chicago, Mrs. 
Roberts is a civic leader and past president of the women’s auxiliary board of 
Provident Hospital. Mrs. Roberts is a member of the National Council of Negro 
Women. She is president of St. Veronica’s Guild for the St. Edmund Episcopal 
Church. Home address: 6205 South Rhodes Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Business 
address: None. Planning Committee: Religion. 

116. Josephine Roche: A native of Neligh, Nebr., Miss Roche is director of the 
United Mine Workers welfare and retirement fund. She received her A.B. 
from Vassar and her A.M. from Columbia University. Home address: 1026 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. Business address: 907 15th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. Planning Committee: Employment Security and Retirement. 

117. Nat S. Rogers: A native of Portland, Oreg., Mr. Rogers is executive vice 
president and director of Van Waters & Rogers, Inc. He received his B.S. 
degree in Chemical Engineering from the University of Washington. Home 
address: 16 Holly Lane, Mercer Island, Seattle, Wash. Business address: Care 
of Van Waters & Rogers, 4000 First Avenue S., Seattle 4, Wash. Planning 
Committee: Population Trends, Social and Economic Implications. 

118. Thelma Rogers (Mrs. Louis G. Rogers, Sr.): A native of Elkin, N.C, 
Mrs. Rogers is a Charlotte civic leader. Educated in North Carolina public 
schools and at Winthrop College, Mrs. Rogers has just completed a history of 
the mental health movement in Mecklenburg County, N.C. Home address: 
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Route 3, Box 251, Charlotte, N.C, Business address: None. Planning Com- 
mittee: Family Life, Family Relationships, Friends. ; 

119. Howard A. Rusk: A native of Brookfield, Mo., Dr. Rusk is director of 
the Institute of Rehabilitation and Physical Medicine, Bellevue Medical Cen- 
ter, chairman of the department of physical medicine and rehabilitation at 
New York University College of Medicine and associate editor of the New 
York Times. Home address: 50 Greenacres, Scarsdale, N.Y. Business ad- 
dress: Bellevue Medical Center, 400 East 34th Street, New York, N.Y., and New 
York Times, Times Square, New York, N.Y. Planning Committee: Rehabilita- 


O20. William P. Sailer: A native of Germany, Mr. Sailer is executive director 
of the Philadelphia County Board of Assistance and vice chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Aging of the American Public Health Welfare Association. Home 
address: 713 East Phil-Ellena Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Business address : 
1400 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Planning Committee: Social 
Services. . i 

121. Dwight S. Sargent: A native of Lancaster, Mass., Mr. Sargent is per- 
sonnel director for the Consolidated Edison Co. in New York City. He also 
is a member of the National Committee on Aging of the National Social Wel- 
fare Assembly. Home address: 72 Buena Vista Drive, Dobbs Ferry, N.Y. 
Business address: Consolidated Edison Co., 4 Irving Place, New York City. 
Planning Committee: Employment Security and Retirement. 

122. Grace J. Schell: A native of Pittsburgh, Pa., Mrs. Schell is president of 
the Tucson Community Council and is a member of the council’s committee 
on aged. Mrs. Schell is chairman of the Governor’s State committee on aging 
in Arizona. Home address: Route 6, Box 317 West, Tucson, Ariz, Business 
address: Not listed. Planning Committee: State Organization. 

128. Karl Schlotterbeck: A native of Ann Arbor, Mich., Mr. Schlotterbeck 
is director of the economic security program in the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce. Home address: 5108 Baltimore Avenue, Washington, D.C. Business 
address: Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 1615 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. Planning Committee: Impact of Inflation on Retired Citizens. 

124, Charles I. Schottland: A native of Chicago, Ill. Mr. Schottland is dean 
of the graduate school of advanced studies in social welfare at Brandeis 
University. He also is president of the National Conference on Social Wel- 
fare. He is former Commissioner of the U.S. Social Security Administration. 
He received an A.B. degree from the University of California at Los Angeles 
and he is a former director of the California Department of Social Welfare. 
Home address: Waltham, Mass. Business address: Brandeis University, Wal- 
tham, Mass. Planning Committee: Income Maintenance. 

125. Louise Schwarz (Mrs. Erwin Schwarz) : Mrs. Schwarz is executive direc- 
tor of the Central Bureau for the Jewish Aged in New York City. Home address: 
271 Central Park West, New York City. Business address: 31 Union Square 
West, New York City. Planning Committee: Social Services. 

126. Louis Benson Seltzer: A native of Cleveland, Mr. Seltzer is editor in 
chief of the Scripps-Howard newspapers of Ohio (the Cleveland Press, the 
Columbus Citizen, and the Cincinnati Post). Home address: 17825 Lake Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Business address: Cleveland Press Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Planning Committee : Social Services. 

127. Louise Shadduck: A native of Coeur d’Alene, Miss Shadduck is secretary 
of commerce and development for the State of Idaho. She was educated in 
Idaho public schools and studied in the National Aeademy of Art in Washington, 
D.C. Home address: Route 2, Couer d’Alene, idaho. Business address: State 
Capitol Building, Boise, Idaho. Planning Committee: Free Time Activities: 
Recreation, Voluntary Services, Citizenship Participaton. 

128. Charles B. Shattuck: A natve of Los Angeles, Mr. Shattuck is president 
of Shattuck & Co. of Los Angeles. He is past president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards. Home address: 131 South MceCaddon Place, Los 
Angeles, Calif. Business address: 5405 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Planning Committee : Housing. 

129. Cecil G. Sheps: A native of Winnipeg, Canada, Dr. Sheps is general direc- 
tor of the Beth Israel Hospital in Boston and he is clinical professor in preventive 
medicine at Harvard Medical School. Dr. Sheps received his M.D. degree from 
the University of Manitoba and his M.P.H. degree from Yale University. Home 
address: 160 Lake Avenue, Newton Center, Mass. Business address: 330 Brook- 
line Avenue, Boston, Mass. Planning Committee: Health and Medical Care. 
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130. Morris Sider: A native of Chicago, Mr. Sider is an attorney. Active in 
B’nai B'rith, Mr. Sider received his LL.B. degree from Northwestern University, 
He is a member of the principles and policies committee of the National Con- 
ference on Christians and Jews. Home address: 4840 Woodlawn Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Business address: 33 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. Planning 
Committee: Religion. 

131. V. J. Skutt: A native of Deadwood, S. Dak., Mr. Skutt is president of 
the Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Association of Omaha. He is also pregj. 
dent of Mutual of Omaha. He received an LL.B. degree from Creighton Unj- 
versity. Mr. Skutt has been a member of the civilian advisory committee to the 
commanding general, 5th Army, since 1947. Home address: 400 North 624 
Street, Omaha, Nebr. Business address: Mutual of Omaha, 33d and Farnam 
Streets, Omaha, Nebr. Planning Committee : Income Maintenance. 

132. Norman R. Sloan: A native of Philadelphia, Pa., Dr. Sloan is chief of 
the Bureau of Geriatrics of the Hawaii Department of Health. Dr. Sloan re 
ceived A.B. and M.D. degrees from the University of Pennsylvania and an M.P.H, 
from the Harvard School of Public Health. Home address: 2722 Ferdinand 
Avenue, Honolulu 14, Hawaii. Business address: Post Office Box 3378 or §48 
Kapahulu Avenue, Honolulu 15, Hawaii. Planning Committee: Social Services, 

133. Belle S. Spafford (Mrs. Willies E. Spafford) : A native of Salt Lake City, 
Mrs. Spafford has been general president of the Relief Society of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints since 1945. She was a delegate to the 
International Council of Women Conference in Finland in 1954. She is a grad- 
uate of the University of Utah. Home address: 1856 South Fifth East, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Business address: 76 North Main Street, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Planning Committee: Free Time Activities, Recreation, Voluntary Sery- 
ices, Citizenship Participation. 

134. Michael A. Stepovich: A native of Fairbanks, Mr. Stepovich was Terri- 
torial Governor of Alaska. Mr. Stepovich is a graduate of the Notre Dame 
University Law School. Home address: 323 Charles Street, Fairbanks, Alaska, 
Business Address: Box 63, Fairbanks, Alaska. Planning Committee: Federal 
Organizations and Programs. 

135. Grace T. Stevenson: Mrs. Stevenson is deputy executive secretary of the 
American Library Association. She formerly was director of the Adult Bduca- 
tion Department of the Seattle, Wash., Public Library. She is author of 
numerous pamphlets and articles including a chapter on “The Role of the 
Public Library in Adult Reading” in the 1956 yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education titled “Adult Reading.” Home address: 316 West 
Barry, Chicago, Ill. Business address: American Library Association, 50 Bast 
Huron, Chicago, Ill. Planning Committee: Education. 

136. Ella Phillips Stewart (Mrs. William W. Stewart): A native of Barry- 
ville, Va., Mrs. Stewart is active in civic affairs. She was president of the 
National Association of Colored Women from 1948 to 1952. She was a good will 
specialist for the State Department in 1955. Mrs. Stewart is a graduate of 
Storer College of West Virginia, and she received a Ph. D. from the University 
of Pittsburgh. Home address: 1044 Lincoln Avenue, Toledo, Ohio. Planning 
Committee: Education, 

137. Donald H. Stubbs: A native of Ochlochnee, Ga., Dr. Stubbs is chairman of 
the board of directors of National Blue Shield, and head of the Department of 
Anesthesiology, Doctors Hospital, Washington, D.C. He received his A.B., AM 
and M.D. from George Washington University. Home address: 305 Mansion 
Drive, Alexandria, Va. Business address: Doctors Hospital, 1825 I Street NW, 
Washington, D.C. Planning Committee: Rehabilitation. 

138. Frederick C. Swartz: A native of Akron, Ohio, Dr. Swartz is chairman 
of the Committee on Aging of the American Medical Association. Dr. Swartz 
received his A.B. degree from Miami University (Ohio) and M.B. and M.D. de 
grees from the University of Cincinnati College of Medicine. Home address: 
500 Kedzie Drive, East Lansing, Mich. Business address: 215 North Walnut 
Street, Lansing, Mich. Planning Committee: Health and Medical Care. 

139. Richard F. Taitano: Mr. Taitano is territorial director of finance and 
welfare for the government of Guam. A native of Guam, he is a graduate of 
Pennsylvania State University and has had a tour of duty with the Interior De 
partment in Washington, D.C. Home address: Agana, Guam. Business ad- 
dress: Director of Finance and Welfare, Government of Guam, Agana, Guam, 
Planning Committee: State Organization. 
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140. Marc H. Tanenbaum: A native of Baltimore, Md., Rabbi Tanenbaum is 
executive director of the Synagogue Council of America in New York City. 
Home address: 8306 Vielor Avenue, Elmhurst, Long Island, N.Y. Business ad- 
dress: Synagogue Council of America, 110 West 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 
planning Committee: Religion (Cochairman). 

141. Margaret Taylor: A native of New York City, Miss Taylor is associate 
yrofessor at the University of California’s School of Nursing. She received 
B.A. and M.A. degrees from Columbia University. Miss Taylor was chief nurse 
in the Branch of Health, Bureau of Indian Affairs, Department of Interior, in 
1952-53. Home address: 1336 Walnut, Berkeley, Calif. Business address: 
(Presently a patient in the Veterans’ Administration Hospital, Livermore, Calif. 
due to a serious illness). Planning Committee: Roles and Training of Profes- 
sional Personnel. 

142. Edward A. Turville: A Native of Philadelphia, Pa., Mr. Turville is a past 
Florida State commander of Amvets, and he is first vice president of the St. 
Petersburg Chamber of Commerce. He received an A.B. degree from Washing- 
ton & Lee University and an LL.B. degree from George Washington University. 
Home address: 648 Myrtle Way South, St. Petersburg, Fla. Business address: 
921 Florida National Bank Building, St. Petersburg, Fla. Planning Commit- 
tee: Free Time Activities; Recreation, Voluntary Services, Citizenship Participa- 


tion. 

148. William J. Villaume: A native of New York City, the Reverend Dr. Vil- 
laume is executive director of the Department of Social Welfare of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the United States. He also is a member of 
the Advisory Council on Public Assistance of the Social Security Administration, 
and Public Interest Advisory Committee of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. Home address: 682 Jewett Avenue, Staten Island, N.Y. Business ad- 
dress: Department of Social Welfare, National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A., 297 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. Planning Committee: 
Religion (Cochairman). 

144. Ralph E. Wick: A native of Mitchell, 8. Dak., Dr. Wick is chairman of 
the Committee on Vision Care of the Aging of the American Optometric Asso- 
ciation. Home address: Valentine Street, Rapid City, S. Dak. Business ad- 
dress: Box 345, Rapid City, 8S. Dak. Planning Committee: National Voluntary 
Services and Service Organizations. 

145. Lucille B. Wilkins: A native of Chicago, Mrs. Wilkins is a civic leader. 
She received Ph. D. and A.M. degrees from the University of Chicago. Mrs. 
Wilkins is the widow of J. Ernest Wilkins, a former Assistant Secretary of 
Labor. She is a member of the United Board of Christian Colleges in Asia and 
a trustee of Bennett College in Greensboro, N.C. Home address: Apartment 
2214, 401 Hast 32d Street, Chicago, Ill. Business address: None. Planning Com- 
mittee: Roles and Training of Professional Personnel. 

146. Lyle Campbell Wiison: A native of Topeka, Kans., Mr. Wilson is vice 
president of United Press International and Washington manager of UPI. Mr. 
Wilson is a graduate of the University of Missouri School of Journalism. Home 
address: 2480 16th Street, NW, Washington, D.C. Business address: National 
Press Building, Washington, D.C. Planning Committee: Population Trends and 
Social and Economic Implications. 

147. T. J. Woofter, Jr.: A native of Macon, Ga., Mr. Woofter is now retired. 
He was a Research Director for the Federal Security Agency from 1941 to 1949, 
and an economic adviser in that Agency in 1989-40. He was graduated from the 
University of Georgia in 1912 and received a Ph. D. degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1920. Home address: 1722 Sanford Street, Montgomery, Ala. Busi- 
ness address: None. Planning Committee: Population Trends and Social and 
Economic Implications. 


ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
Mr. Fogarty. And also tell us, you can supply it for the record, 


what are its current activities. 
Miss Apkrns. All right, sir. 
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(The information supplied follows :) 
CURRENT ACTIVITIES OF THE NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


The National Advisory Committee is divided into 20 Planning Committees, 
each having a subject matter responsibility and each having a Chairman, 

The subject matter areas and Chairmen are as follows: 

1. Population Trends and Social and Economic Implications: Joha B. Martin, 
Jr. 

2. Income Maintenance: Charles I. Schottland. 

3. Impact of Inflation on Retired Citizens: G. Warfield Hobbs. 

4. Employment Security and Retirement: Dwight 8S. Sargent. 

5. Health and Medical Care: Dr. Leonard W. Larson. 

6. Rehabilitation: Dr. Howard A. Rusk. 

7. Social Services: Joseph P,. Anderson. 

8. Housing: Walter C. Nelson. 

9. Education: Dr. George E. Davis. 

10. Role and Training of Professional Personnel: Dr. Wilma Donahue. 

11. Family Life, Family Relationships, and Friends: Mrs. Margaret A. Ireland, 

12. Free Time Activities (Recreation, Voluntary Services, Citizenship Partici- 
pation) : Mr. Joseph Prendergast. 

13. Religion: Rev. William J. Villaume, Rabbi Mare H. Tanenbaum, the Very 
Reverend Monsignor Raymond J. Gallagher. 

= Research in Gerontology (Biological) : Dr. Hardin B. Jones. 

Research in Gerontology (Medical) : Dr. Ewald W. Busse. 

- Research in Gerontology (Social Science and Psychology): Dr. John B, 
Anderson. 

17. Local Community Organization: Robert H. MacRae. 

18. State Organization: Brevard Crihfield. 

19. National Voluntary Services and Service Organizations: Mrs. Viola Hymes, 

20. Federal Organizations and Programs: Harry G. Haskell, Jr. 

The Chairmen are responsible for the development of background papers and 
submission of these documents to the Advisory Committee Chairman, Mr. Robert 
W. Kean, by March 15 (distribution of papers to the States will be made immedi- 
ately thereafter). 

All committees have been actively engaged in the preparation and development 
of these background papers. 

In addition, the Advisory Committee has the following subcommittees with 
White House Conference responsibility : 


I. Attendance and Selection of Delegates: Michael A. Stepovich. 

II. Organization of Subject Matter, Procedure and Theme: John B. Martin, Jr. 
III. State and Local Action: Mrs. Donald Schell. 
I Y. Program Organization and Arrangements: Robert Blue. 

V. National Organizations: Mrs. Charles Hymes. 

VI. Public Information and Education: Joseph C. Buckley. 

The entire Advisory Committee met on June 9-10, 1959, and will meet again on 
May 12-13, 1960, to review staff developments in preparation for the White 
House Conference and to make recommendations covering the Conference opera- 
tion, procedures, and management. 


INDIANA 


Mr. Focarry. Did I understand you to say that Indiana thought 
they had a better plan of their own than participating in the erant | 
program ? 

Miss Apxrns. Indiana has its own plan and the State has not re- 
quested Federal funds. 

Mr. Foearry. Is it a good plan? 

Miss ApKiNs. It seemstobe. They seem to be very active. 

Mr. Focarry. Would you want this Conference to adopt that In- 
diana plan ? 
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Miss Apxins. May I say, Mr. Chairman, that I have learned long 
since that each State is unique and has its own approach to solving 
problems. : ; 

Mr. Focarry. Indiana is certainly one of them. 

Miss Apxins. And I do not pretend to tell the States how they shall 
solve their own pr oblems. Indiana has chosen its own particular way 
of preparing for the White House Conference, and I am sure it meets 
their needs. 

Mr. Focarry. Are you sure it meets the needs of the people? 

Miss Apxrns. I said it meets Indiana’s needs. 

Mr. Focarry. Well, we are talking about people now, not about 
the State. 

Miss Anxrns. Of course, only time will tell. 

Mr. Focarry. I talked to some of these people, as you 1 know, down 
in St. Petersburgh a while ago and they told me things are not at 
all good out there in this aging program. Those were people who 
lived i in Indiana. Mr. Denton. severeral times has mentioned the fact 
that Indiana will not accept F eder al funds for library services either. 
That has turned out to be one of the most popular programs in the 
country. He says someone out there thought that if Federal funds 
were made available to their rural libraries, there would be an attempt 
by the Government to brainwash the citizens of Indiana, but no li- 
brarian believes that. 

I wish you would supply for the record what the Indiana plan is. 

Miss Apxrns. All right, sir. 

(The information supplied follows :) 

Gov. Harold Handley has designated the State commission on the aging and 
aged (established in 1955) to assume full responsibility for Indiana’s participa- 
tion in the White House Conference on Aging. 

While the Governor chose not to apply for the Federal grant under the White 
House Conference on Aging Act because he prefers not to extend Indiana’s par- 
ticipation in further Federal programs, he asked for and received from the State 
budget committee a special allocation of $15,000. The State commission has 
allotted $5,000 of this amount to the State board of health to conduct a detailed 
study of the 73 county homes in the State. The remaining $10,000 is being 
used by the State commission to extend community organization work in prepara- 


tion for full participation in the White House Conference. 
As of January 31, 1960, the commission had obligated State funds as follows: 


SEDER” SRCUT WEE NUS on cco sence ce ienag meanest acne apenas $1, 000 
Conferences (6 district conferences and the Governor’s conference)__.__ 2,000 
PE OIRe BUI VOG iii oie he ae naeess- Leucers 5, 000 
Other (newsletter, publications, consultants) -.._--__-___________-____ 3, 000 
IRIN assoc ienjeie cine viens pelican  aeea 4, 000 

TDD Sbdiven doitbsiantinisstn cats cuns Siennh aati e alarbemstiieabRemlheealnats 15, 000 


The commission’s committee on research has recommended a study of leisure 
time activity. 

The State commission, through its existing structure of 11 committees, will 
cover the 20 subject matter areas established for discussion at the White House 
Conference. Each committee is developing a situation paper which will describe 
the situation in Indiana relative to the area assigned. These situation papers 
will serve as background material for the Governor’s conference on aging in 
September 1960. This will be the State’s working conference at which the 
recommendations to be taken to the White House Conference by the Indiana 
delegates will be developed. 

The State commission has divided the State into six regions, in each of which 
4 regional conference will be held prior to the Governor’s conference, probably 
during April and May. Im addition, plans call for another meeting in the late 
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spring for presentation and discussion of the State’s situation paper (factua] 
report). It is expected that a large number of smaller meetings, involving 
groups on a purely local basis, will be held with commission interest ang 
participation. 

Following the Governor’s conference in September, the commission plans to 
hold one, or possibly two, meetings of the Indiana delegates to the White House 
Conference for the purpose of preparing the delegates to present Indiana’s 
recommendations. 

In terms of followup, the commission plans to meet with the State’s delegates 
on their return from the White House Conference to plan a larger meeting to re. 
port on and discuss the National Conference and to consider State implementa- 
tion of the program in Indiana. 

This summary of Indiana’s plans can best be understood against a background 
of the State’s well-developed organization, program, and activities in the field of 
aging. For many years, there has been an active interest in the problems of the 
aging in Indiana among public agencies and such private agencies as fraternal 
organizations, churches, service clubs, and many organizations of older persons, 

In an effort to provide a focal point for the further development and coordina. 
tion of the activities related to aging, the legislature in 1955 passed a bill pro- 
viding for a 16-member commission, with appointments to be made by the Goy- 
ernor on a nonpolitical basis for staggered 4-year terms and with the sole ¢op- 
sideration being the interest of the appointee in the problems of the aging. 

Based on this legislation, Indiana has had an active program, characterize 
by leadership from the educational (university) field and by active organization 
in the local communities to develop participation by the citizens, including the 
aged themselves. 

Since its establishment, the commission has conducted an annual conference 
on aging; the one in April 1958 having been organized as a Governor’s working 


ber of larger municipalities have also established committees on aging. Some of 
these have employed a full-time person for work in aging; in others, part-time or 
volunteer personnel is providing the leadership. 


BACKGROUND PAPERS 


Mr. Focarty. I was told recently that the most tangible achievement 
to date by the Special Staff on Aging in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare appears to be the first draft of position papers 
dated January 18, 1960. Are those the papers you were speaking 
about ? 

These position papers are the end result of the earlier contemplated 
“situation papers” to be prepared on each of the 20 fields selected for 
consideration at the White House Conference on Aging. 

Mr. Grant. You are referring to the situation paper or the back- 
ground paper. The terms are synonymous. On January 18 when we | 
had our regional representatives’ meeting we turned over to them | 
12 copies of summary statements and 12 outlines. 

Mr. Focarry. I have a note here that says— | 

The members of the National Advisory Board were provided with preliminary 
manuscripts prepared by statisticians and research assistants. These mant- 
scripts ultimately were correlated to provide the first draft of the several 
position papers. In turn the position papers are intended to give direction and 
uniformity to the studies being made by various State and local conferences 
in preparation for the White House Conference on Aging. I have reviewed the 
first draft of the position paper for the health and medical care committee 
The paper is interesting and informative. I trust that the sum total of this 
excellert research will ultimately reach the people who are in a position to pro- | 
vide the money and facilities necessary to carry out the programs recommended 
in this and other position papers. 

What do you make of that statement ? 

Mr. Grant. We have a background or situation paper on health | 
and medicine. We have turned out a summary report on that paper | 


conference. Since 1955, 30 county committees have become operative. A nun- | 





my 
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tual which has been distributed to the States. The draft of that document 
ving js supposed to be in final form on the 15th of March. 


and Predicted on the survey that we are conducting through the regional 
bt representatives, we will duplicate that paper and send it through the 
ouse | regional representatives to the States in accordance with State re- 
na’s quests. Papers will also be sent to interested arties who would like 
| to have a copy. This is a pattern which will be followed in the case 
a of each situation paper. ; 
nta- Miss Apkins. May I say, Mr. Chairman, for clarification, these 
apers are developed by the planning committees of the Advisory 
mind Committee. The committees have technical assistants and consultants 
vt who develop these papers. The papers are then transmitted to the 
rhal Chairman of the Advisory Committee so that they are truly documents 
ons. of the planning committees of the Advisory Committee and not from 
ina- the special staff or Department as such. These papers are, in other 
| words, documents which reflect the planning committees’ work and 
con- | not our departmental point of view. 
ined PLANNING COMMITTEE ON HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 
‘tio 
the | Mr. Focarry. I see. When did the Planning Committee on Health 
| and Medical Care meet ? 
= Miss Apkins. Each subcommittee has been meeting, as I say, under 
wum- the leadership of its chairman. I do not know offhand at what times 
e of or when these subcommittees have been meeting, but we can submit 
ised that information to you. 

Mr. Focarry. I thought this would be one committee that you would 

have right up to date. 

Mr. Grant. There is to be a meeting of the full Committee within 
rent the next 10 days in Chicago, Mr. Fogarty; we have just approved the 
Ith, travel orders. 
pers Mr. Focartry. On Health and Medical Care? 
ring Mr. Grant. Yes, sir. We have just approved the travel orders and 

| have contacted the members of this committee to meet in Chicago 
ited within the next 10 days. 
for Mr. Focarry. Is there any special reason why they have’ not held 
ameeting, or have not held one in a long time, even though some of the 
ack- members would liked to have met ? 
: We Mr. Grant. This is a subcommittee of the national advisory com- 
hem | mittee,as you know. The members of it have been in communication 
with each other by telephone and in writing, and the paper in draft 
form, summary form, or outline form has been transmitted to these 
sills individuals onaroutine basis, _ : 
ont. Mr. Focarry. Is that an effective way of doing business? 
veral Mr. Grant. I suppose this is up to the judgment of the Chairman 
and | = of that Subcommittee. . 
ihe | Mr. Focarry. Who is Subcommittee Chairman ? > 
thee. | Dr. Warr. I think it’s Dr. Larson, Mr. Fogarty; as I recall it is 
this | Dr. Larson. 
Pro. | Mr. Focarry. It wouldn’t be because he was too busy ? 
nded Mr. Grant. No, sir. ' 
Mr. Focarry. It wouldn’t be because it costs money to hold these 
/ meetings / 
e Mr. Grant. We have allocated funds for the meetings, sir. 
Aper 
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Mr. Fogarty. For how many ? 

Mr. Grant. Two. This is the first meeting that they have re. 
quested. 

MEETINGS OF OTHER PLANNING COMMITTEES 


Mr. Fogarty. What about some of these other planning committees 
that haven’t met at some time; is there any special reason why they 
haven’t met? 

Mr. Grant. As I indicated, the choice, the election of the meeting, 
or the decision has been left to the chairman of the subcommittee and 
we have allocated funds for two meetings in each case and left it to 
the decision of the chairman whether to call the meeting when neces- 
sary and where. 

Mr. Fogarry. Some people have complained to me that one of the 
reasons they are not getting together as often as they think they 
should, is that they have been led to believe that the budget: is tight, 
and the real reason that these committees have not been allowed to 
hold these meetings as often as they think they should is lack of 
funds. 

I have been told by three or four people on the Advisory Couneil 
that they have been led to believe that some of these meetings have 
not been held because of lack of funds. 

Miss Apxrns. There was a question, Mr. Chairman, as to the number 
of meetings which could be held and the amount of money which would. 
be available. The ultimate budgetary provision was for two meet- 
ings of these advisory subcommittees. A meeting, as I have indi- 
cated, of the chairmen of these committees is to come in in April, 
a full Committee meeting here in May. Then under this present 
budget we anticipate having the full Committee meet again in the 
fall, and then again at the Conference. 

Mr. Grant. That’s right. 

Miss Apxrns. It is true, Mr. Fogarty, that there are members, I am 
sure, of the Advisory Committee who had anticipated that their 
subcommittees would perhaps meet frequently. The budgetary pro- 
vision has been for two meetings. It has been up to the chairman of 
the subcommittee as to the planning of his Committee meetings. That 
has not been our responsibility. 

As to the background papers, I am sure there have been times when 
individual members would have liked to have gotten together to dis- 
cuss them, and I am sure that feeling is reflected in some of the com- 
ments which you have heard. This situation is, as I have reported, 
that they have funds available for each subcommittee. 

Mr. Focarry. Their comments seemed to be quite valid to me, I 
cannot do much business of this kind over a phone; maybe you people 
can; but if we sit down in a meeting, we get a lot more done. I think 
a few more meetings would be much more effective than just writing 
letters back and forth or talking on the phone. 


BACKGROUND PAPERS 


Miss Apxrns. I think most of their work to date has been of this 
variety; that there was an agreement, as you know, that there would 
be these 20 subject matters; the Committee was divided into 20 groups, 
each with a chairman. The development of the paper has been left 
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to those subcommittees with consultants and technical assistance 

vailable. 
The papers then must be approved by the Committee before they 
are reproduced and sent out to the States. I am sure there is contro- 
yersy in some cases. This would be reflected in the desire to meet 
more often to discuss the papers. Whether more subcommittee meet- 
ings would make the paper a better paper, of course, is a matter of 
‘udgment. We have provided for the two meetings. It is possible, 
{ think, to get reactions to preliminary documents and then have a 
more fruitful discussion after having reviewed the document, than 
if you come together and have the document given to you without 

rior study. I am not sure whether the additional meetings would 
wow made a better document. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you have any other problems on this Conference? 

Miss Apxrns. I do not know. We have had particular problems 
in the personnel line. I can report to you, sir, that I think Mr. Grant 
has really done a wonderful job in getting on top of this at a late date. 
I think we are going to resolve our own particular difficulty. I think 
that this Conference is going to be a great success, 

There is much to be done and I think we are making use of all 
of the talents we have available, and I hope in an effective way. 

Mr. Foearry. All right, thank you. 


RENTAL SPACE 


Mr. Ketiy. There was one item that I wanted to mention to you, 
Mr. Chairman. You raised the question here a couple of times as to 
whether or not we made any provision for rental space in this docu- 
ment. Before I indicated we had not and that all space is paid by 
the GSA. I failed to call to your attention the fact that we are re- 
questing language in this budget that will authorize us to pay rentals 
to the District of Columbia. This is not for the provision of office 
space but is needed in order to make it possible for us to pay rental 
for the use of the hall for the conduct of the Conference. It is an 
important piece of language in order to facilitate the Conference. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you have anything else you would like to say, 
Dr. Watt? 

Dr. Warr. No, thank you, sir. 


DIVISION OF DUTIES OF SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY 


Mr. Fogarty. Are you spending full time in this'job? 

Dr. Warr. No. sir. 

Mr. Focarry. Every other day, or what ? 

Dr. Warr. Every day, actually, Mr: Fogarty, working with Mr. 
Grant. Mr. Grant is full time and I’m halftime in Bethesda, half 
time down here. 

‘ air. Foearry. I did not think they could afford to let you go out 
ere / 

Dr. Warr. Fortunately we have Dr. Luther Terry as Assistant 
Director of the Heart Institute. He has taken on many of the re- 
oe litios as Acting Director during the period when I am 
absent. Dr. Terry is an experienced man and has been in the Heart 
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Institute for some time. I think possibly you are acquainted with 
him. 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes, I am. 

Dr. Warr. And he’s carrying a portion of the program as Acting 
Director when I am downtown. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you like it 

Dr. Warr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarry. Do you think it’s going to bea success ? 

Dr. Warr. I’m sure it is. 

Mr. Foearry. I know I had a hard time getting you to say that 
you could effectively use a few more million for heart research, even 
though Dr. White said we should spend a hundred million. Now 
when I asked you the question, do you need more money here, you 
are quite confident you can do a good job with what you have. | 
hope you are right, Doctor. 

Thank you very much. 


WorKING CapIiTraL FuNnpD 


Sources and application of funds (operations) 


_ ~ _- —— — —- ae ~ a 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate) 1961 estimate 


Gross expenditures (funds applied 
Reproduction 





Acquisition of equipment $25, 563 $56, 000 $27, 500 
Expense 
Purchase of commodities for manufacture or sale 186, 679 200, 000 212. 000 
Other expense 445, 627 | 456, 278 455, 365 
Tabulating: 
Acquisition of equipment ; 3,179 8, 800 30) 
Expense 
Purchase of commodities for manufacture or sale 13,031 | 14, 000 15, 000 
Other expense . ‘ . 372, 877 423, 755 443, 300 
Supply services: 
Acoauisition of equipment ; @, O12 $2450 65%44t4-1. 345550 
Expense: | 
Purchase of commodities for manufacture or sale 300, 856 280, OOD 230, 00) 
Other expense : ’ ie - 118, 535 153, 453 189, 324 
Adjustment of prior year expense 5, 033 gaan 
Increase in selected working capital 4,108 13, 463 FA 
Total gross expenditures 3. 1, 477, 900 1, 600, 249 1, 622, 818 
Receipts from operations (funds provided 
Reproduction: Revenue 665, 665 5, 65 
Tabulating: Revenue : . ie 392, 205 5 
Supply services; Revenue 427, 724 474, 825 
Undistributed receipts: { 
Sale of eqyuipment at book value ae ee 
Sale of donated supplies cue ‘ : 376 | cba i ]idédounchanenen 
Adjustment of prior year’s revenue ), 327 ‘ ooclaipbcubale ‘ 
Donated working capital during the year 650 soir as arch saves ss Sd taco 
Reclassification affecting se'ected working capital | 1,309 {_... oe ee 
Decrease in selected: working capital... . Denis agnisl ently ciapnaeimaaiake sitet | 6, 937 
Total receipts from operations - -........-......--.-.. 1, 489, 320 | 1, 562, 249 | 1, 645, 092 
Budget expenditures_..................._- aul desea —1), 420 } 38, 000 ~2, 4 
} 1 
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Revenue, expense, and retained earnings 





te ceed cnmrabmatpapnernnansapanheriath caseniieapenaieaniubiiaiots 

Reproduction: 
ee ere 
TOD. icpgnwnnscupamatoies pacuceene anh Gbevukalesumaunaus 


Net operating income, reproduction 


Tabulating: 
Revenue. .........- -- 2222 one-one oe ene enssewstewse neue 
PEXPONS - - - - ~~ 2-2-2 ewe ne new nencn nc ecnccscccce 


Net operating income, tabulating-............-........- 
Supply services: 
Revenue née Sdbdsqudbetbotesonsel 
Expense. ........- ooeeueien 


Net operating income, supply services- 


Nonoperating income: Proceeds from sale of donated supplies_ 


Net income for the year_......-.--- 
Analysis of retained earnings: 
Retained earnings, beginning of year 
Adjustment of prior year revenue... 
Adjustment of prior year expense. --_- 


Retained earnings, end of year 


—_——— ———— 


1960 estimate 


1959 actual 





$665, 665 $683, 004 
647, 376 673, 578 
18, 289 9, 516 
392, 205 443, 780 
388, 578 440, 455 
3, 627 3, 325 
427, 724 435, 375 
420, 724 434, 753 
7, 000 622 





80, 047 105, 633 

b S00 hs. dics aka 

on, 008 1. 2h atc 
105, 633 | 119, 096 








1961 estimate 


$695, 550 
685, 965 


474, 825 
470, 624 








Financial Condition 


Assets: 
Cash with Treasury... ....-. 
Accounts receivable, net. Seabee aaa 
ENO, GUGOTROR CHATROR. .on5 od ndn Sow senncccsuipaenaahon 
Net equipment_ -_-. 


Total assets_ 
Liabilities: Current 


Government investment; 
Non-interest-bearing capital: 
Start of year_.-..--..-. wccikinal 
Donated working capital during year 











1959 actual | 1960 estimate 





$275, 759 | $237, 759 


| 1961 estimate 





$260, 033 




















58, 710 | 50, 000 47, 000 
104, 143 | 116, 937 114, 000 
| 96. 142 | 134, 142 139, 262 
531, 754 | 538, 838 | 560, 205 
} 205, 379 | 199, 000 200, 000 
(Se | 

| 220, 088 | 

650 | 

4] 

330,742 [ 
105, 633 
826, 376 | 





Note.—Unpaid undelivered orders are as follows: June 30, 1958, $28,829; 1959, $21,115; 1960, $18,300; 1961, 


$25,000. 
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Object classification 








1959 actual | 1960 ccttenate| 1961 estimate 























Total number of permanent positions_..................------ 154 | 151 | 159 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions.................-..-- 3 1 l 
Average number of all employees. .......-....-.-.------------ 138 146 | 158 
Number of employees at end of year. ..............--.---.---- 136 150 | 159 
Average GS grade and salary..........................<........ 4.7 $4, 629° 4. 8 $4, 710 & 8 1. 74 
Average salary of ungraded positions..................-----.-- $4, 962 $4, 984 | $4,814 
01 Personal services: | | 
nn eee nenone | $656, 613 $706, 628 $755, 364 
Positions other than permanent...........-.-.-.----.- 11, 402 | 5, 500 5, 000 
CES NE = 42, 276 36, 838 28, 321 
Excess of annual leave earned over leave taken_...---- | WD funsdawcecetick |. conep wade 
712, 775 748, 966 | 788, 685 
02 860 870 870 
ee ee ; 1, 576 1, 600 1, 600 
Oe CIO BOT TIOES co on one e ne sibssGitindecdneee- 3, 524 3, 550 3, 550 
ee a ae 113, 395 122, 622 124, 188 
ES — 7, ee | 92, 722 108, 800 118, 700 
EEE EES eee 475, 144 494, 000 | 507, 000 
I mints 31, 154 59, 300 27, 8) 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions_..................-.. 40, 791 | 45, 878 49, 105 
13 Refunds, awards, and contributions.................-.-.-- 1,015 | 500 600 
cn I I nn een 832 700 | 700 
i Se ee | 1, 473, 792 | | 586, 786 1, 622, 818 
Costs financed from obligations of other years, net (—)..-.-... —29, 636 |....... siknana 
Obligations incurred for costs of other years, net_............-  Squenen 2Sra e | “9, 979 | g 763 
Total obligations..........-.. nein pe daakbiseah | 1, 444, 156 | 1, 596, 765 | 1, 626, 581 


Mr. Focarry. Mr. Kelly, you are going to testify on the working 
capital fund ? | 

Mr. Ketxy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foearty. Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Ketry. No, sir. 

Mr. Foearry. Specifically, what do you have in mind doing on a 
centralized basis in 1961, if you get this requested language, that you 

cannot do now under the working capital fund ? 


PROPOSED EXTENSION OF WORKING FUND COVERAGE 


Mr. Ketry. The only item we propose in 1961, Mr. Chairman, ! 
the centralization in the working capital fund on a fee for service 
basis of laboring services. We now have two laborers in the Office 
of the Secretary and we have six laborers in Public Health Service, 
and then we have to obtain laborers at a more expensive rate, where 
toa degree a certain amount of additional full-time help could be used 
throughout the Department, from the General Services Administra- 
tion. We are operating, as we have mentioned earlier, the two build- 
ings downtown and the eight outlying buildings and this necessitates 
a great deal of laboring services for the movement of materials that 
come in, for the movement of space around them and so forth, and 
we believe that if the Public Health Service staff of laborers were to 
be consolidated with the two laborers in the Office of the Secretary 
that this will be a much more effective operation. If we could have 
one pool of laborers augmented to the extent necessary by obtaining 
from General Services Administration additional laborers a schedule 
for utilizing the total staff could be more effectively worked out. 
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We have asked for language which would authorize that. We 
have also asked for language which is broad, and I specifically said 
we would not use it in 1961 because I think that you have to budget 
in advance, but we would like to have the evidence from the Congress 
that they were sympathetic to our budget in advance for consolidat- 
ing certain other services which, from time to time, are found to be 
more economical. I say you have to budget in advance for this 
reason: if you give us staff in the Office of the Secretary with our 
appropriation which is designed to carry on certain work for oper- 
ating agencies, it would be inappropriate for us, in the middle of 
the year, to shift and say the operating agencies have to pay for that 
kind of service. Even if this language were spreoved, we would 
have to budget for it in advance, but we are running into these kinds 
of difficulties. For example, we operate a central mail room where 
all mail for HEW in Washington is received and distributed to the 
operating agencies. As the programs expand, as the workload ex- 

ands, we find it very difficult to give the kind of service that should 
be rendered and this would be one of the areas that would be studied 
to determine whether or not each operating agency should pay for 
its own mail service on a centralized basis and budget it on that basis. 
We have no desire to set up central services for central services sake; 
only where they are more economical] or more efficient. Central mail 
service is almost inevitable, as a matter of fact, the Post Office De- 
partment will not make delivery except to one place in the building, 
and these are some the problems we are faced with. Others are the 
central library. 

GENERAL Provisions 


Mr. Focarry. I think the committee understands the language 
changes you are proposing here; however, if you would care to say 
more about them, we would be glad to hear from you. 


ENTERTAINMENT FUND 


Mr. Ketxiy. If I might, Mr. Chairman, I might just call one of them 
to your attention on which you raised a question the other day, and 
that is with respect to the proposal to establish one entertainment fund 
for the Department, we now have three: we have one which the Con- 
gress granted us last year which is departmentwide; we have one in 
assistance to the States, general, Public Health Service, and one at 
the National Institutes of Health. There was no attempt in this to 
decrease the authority of the Public Health Service; as a matter of 
fact, the amounts of money requested are merely the sum of the three 
accounts. In a sense I felt that this was your own intention because 
last year you seemed somewhat critical of the fact that we had re- 
quested authority in three places. There is one substantive difference 
between the language proposed here and the existing authorities and 
that is that the National Institutes of Health now have authority in 
their appropriation language for entertainment expenses in connec- 
tion with visiting scientists who do not come from foreign countries; 
whereas in the language which is now before you it restricts all costs 
of entertainment to those relating to people from foreign countries 
including visiting scientists. 
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OBLIGATIONS DECEMBER 31, 1959 


Mr. Focartry. How much was obligated during the first 6 months, 
under section 209, for entertainment of certain people from foreign 
countries ? 

Mr. Ketxiy. The obligations for section 209 have been $398 in the 
first 6 months of the year; $344 of that was for the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation ; $28 for the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation ; $17 for Social 
Security Administration; $9 for the Office of the Secretary. They 
have given me plans for the second half of the fiscal year, amountin 
to $972, of which $210 is for the Office of Education; $512 for the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation; $200 for Social Security Ad- 
ministration ; and an estimate of $50 for the Office of the Secretary. 

Mr. Fogarty. All right, do you have anything else you would like 
to say? 

Mr. Ketuy. No, sir, I certainly appreciate the opportunity that you 
have given all of us to adequately present our program. 

Mr. Focarry. I certainly have tried to give everyone an opportunity 
to tell us if their budget is adequate to do the job like the people ex- 
pect it to be done. 

Even though I have not seen eye to eye with you, Mr. Kelly, I think 
you do a good job and I think that you have handled the budget 
presentation very well. I understand the limitations that you are 
under when you are up here before our committee. If I may seem 
at times to get a little upset, it is because I think one way and you are 
defending another position, which is your job, and I really do not 
mean it in any personal way. 

Mr. Ketuy. I appreciate that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Foearry. That completes our hearings with departmental wit- 
nesses. We will start hearings with outside witnesses on the 29th and 

o through the week, and then on the 8th and 9th we will hold the 
Casant on environmental health, and on the 10th we will hold 
a hearing on juvenile delinquency. 
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